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Final Report on the SuiVey and Settlement operations in the 

District of Murshidabad. 

, PAlfT I. 

The Land aiNl Hs People. 


CHAPTER I. 

Physical cdndition, climate, health, 
commiinicatiom, etc. 

1. The scope ef the operatioiK— Th£ 

area deaJt 4n the o^ratjon *oi‘ 

which this is the report, deals vwth the 
entire district of l^urshidabad except 
Pargana Fatesing and some other sma'l 
areas forming a sni^h portion .of the 
total aree,, a list of yhich is given in 
Appendix XIII. 

2. The district: its * boundaries: 
physical ieatures: divisions. — The dis- 
trict of Murshidabad is situated at tte 
north-western corner of the Province and 
lies l)etwean 23°43' and 24°52' north 
latitude and 87°49' and 88^’44' east 
longitude. It is a pear-shaped tract of 
area with the districts of Sonthal Par- 
ganas and Birbhum to its west, the dis- 
tricts of Burdwan and Nadia to its 
south, and the •districts of Maldah, RaJ- 
shahi and Nadia to its easct. There is 
no })hysical barrier between it and the 
area in the districts of Sonthal Par- 
ganas, Birbhum ahd Burdwan, but the 
Ganges or the Padma divides it up from 
the disU’icts of Maldah and Rajshahi 
.while the river Jellanghi separates it 
from tlie district of Nadia. 

The district is divided almost equally 
by the river Bhagirathi — the two por- 
tions having well-defined geological com- 
position. The difference is well-marked 
and well-recogifised. The ^ western 
portion is (ommonly known as the Rarh * 
and the eastern the Bogri. The names 
are those of the traditional divisions of 
!^ngal made by king Ballal Sep into 
Rflta— the portion to the south of the 
Ganges and west of the Bhagirathi, 
Varendra to the .north of the Ganges, 
betwdbn the Mahcnanda and the Karo- 
tdya, B^ri or the portion iMstwcen the 
Bhagirathi to the west and the PAdma 
to, the east and Banga n the portion to 
the *ea8t ofirthe Padma. 

•, Rarh . — SoTfar as the Rarh is concern- 
^ that the iftune - does not start with * 


Ballal Sen is apparent!* to eyery student 
•of history an^ it will be clealt with in 
brief in the chapter ^on the histbry of the 
district. The soif is largely of laterite* 
clay ^d limestohe nodules and sk^ies 
down fium the west, that is, the uplands 
of the district of Birbhum to the banks 
of the Bhagirathi to the east. The 
eastern limits of this slope, however, 
are marked by cli^ and bluffs, of whiph 
the most marked is the cliff at Ranga- 
mijiti, which rises forty to fifty feet alxive 
the level of the river. "^The soil in Rarh 
is quite good and rich And far better 
than that in Bogri. 

While this is true of the Rarh area 
generally the area covered by the police- 
stations of Suti and Samserganj though 
lying to the west of the Bhagirathi has 
a different soil. It is more than proba- 
ble that the tract lying closer to the con- 
fluence of the Paama with the Bhagi- 
rathi was in the past subjected to conti- 
nuous inundations and the alluvial deptv 
sits transformed its character. Simi- 
larly the area known as‘7/f7o/”4o the 
south-west is a treeless plain of aoout 
fifty square miles at the confluence of 
the Mor and the Dwaraka. It seems to 
have been a hollow w’here the general 
?slope of the country had drained its 
water. It is fast being brought under 
cultivation and promises to be a fertile 
and rich territory. For the present, it 
is cultivated every 3 or 4 years under a 
nominal IJthandt ?t,ysXm\ and is largely 
used for pasturage. It seems to have 
derived Its title from the Hi jol tree 
which grows plentifully in the area. 

The Bogti is the tract to the east of 
the BhagiVathi. Gei^raphically, the 
area can be divided into five distinct 
tracts — 

(1) the municipal areas; 

(2) the riverine tract of the Bhagi- 
• rathi ; 

(3) the central tract between the 

Bhandardaha and the Bhairab; 

(4) the eastern , tract between the 

Bhairab and the Jellanghi; * 

(5) the Kalantar. 
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The' municipal area forms a strip, 5 
to 8 miles in width, on the eastern side 
of the Bbagirathi, starting with Jia- 
ganjr and ending in Berbampore. The 
area covers practically all what consti- ' 
tuted tho old town of Murshidabad arid’ • 
its suburbs. It is full df buildings in 
ruin and jungle filling up .:^at were ori- 
gipally habitations and,gardens. There 
are many historical remains ' in and 
near about the area which are threaten-t 
ed with complete obliteration. 

The rivCTine tract of the Bhagirathi 
is the belt of 5 to 10 miles from the pre- 
sent channel of the river. Embank- 
ments now pi'actically shut out this area 
from the river-bed. It is fuU of bils, 
and has a fertile soil though damp. 
Tpivards the north, * much bamlxM) is 
grown, while the south, con tains exten- 
sive cultivation ^ mulberry. 

The central ^tract is slightly h^her 
than that on either side. As a re.sult 
this is never re- fertilised by the silt from 
the rivers. The soil of parts of it is in- 
ferior, and as manure is very little used, 
these parts are tending to go out of cul- 
tivation. There is little jungle there. 
Towards the south it merges gradiially 
into the fertile Koiantar. 

The eastern tract consists of Hurshi 
(Raninagar) and Domkal thanas. It is 
low s|>eeially to the south where there 
are muny bils. Jndigo cultivation was 
widespread there and the silk indu.stry 
was at one time in a prospesous condi- 
tion. The people are still well-off ; there 
are good paddy lands. In the north, the 
cultivation .of "sugarcane has been start-i 
ed with success ; towards the south, it is 
otiB t)l the finest pepper-growing areas 
' in Bengal. There is little jungle except 
in^th^ neighbourhood of Jitpore. This 
is at once jungly and unusually malari- 
ous. 

The Kalantar is a very low area ing 
along the south of the district. It has ' 
an area of about 50 square miles in the 
district and there is a fringe area along 
its edges almost as large. It spreads 
also for some distance into Nadia. The 
Kalantar proper goes under water dur- 
ing the rams. It is drying up with the 
decline of the rivers ana for tne present 
it grows excellddt crop of aman. pa^uy. 
The crops here are occasionallj^ damaged 
by locusts and grass-hoppers. The soil 
is black clay, very tenacious when wet 
and extremely hard when dry and very 
fertile. The origin of the name is not . 
clear. As it was once an unculturahio ' 


marshy waste, some say it means “out* 
side the<*fegion of JJie God of death” who 
never had occasion to go to ^ uhinhabi* 
table a place. Probabty it simply meant 
outside the region of habitation as it 
was more ot le^ a marsh. 

3. There *is s6me definite 
distinction between the east (Bogri) and 
the west (Rdrh) pdrtions of the district 
in the matter of the flora. The west, 
in common, with the rest of the Rarh 
area is distinguished by its tanks with 
Palmyra fmlm (Borassus flabelliformis) 
on its banks. Its orchards though not 
rich in mangoes grow jack fruits {Arto- 
mrpn/ Integrifolia) and Sajina in 
plenty'. The cocoahrif- palm is rare and 
is to bfe found only in the villages on 
the banks of the Bhagirathi and the 
Mayurakshi. The northern portion of 
thh Rarh tract, however, has more 
j>lentiful supply of Babul (^.Acdcia Ara- 
biea) and plum. In them is grown the 
lac insect. 

The Bogri or the pastern pait. has,le.ss 
of Palmyra palm than the we.st but 
more of the cix'oanut and the date palm. 
The Simul (Bombn.r mnlahhrintm) is 
full in ap[>earance bni Pains is less com- 
mon in the Bogri area than in the Rarh. 

The Bogri, however, is richer by far in 
its orchards. The area near Ohann- 
khali is noted for its mangoes and in and 
about the poliie-stations of Lalbagh - 
Lalgola and Bhagawangola-— one finds 
excellent mango gardens. Most of these 
gardens are old and decayed but frc.sh 
orchards are just being planted in some 
of the villages specially of police- 
stations Lalgola and Bhagawangola. 

4. Patina. — Wild animals of bigger 
type have disappeared. Antelofies, and 
deer which once were to l)f found in the 
district have completely disappeared. 
The Revenue Surveyor reported m 1857 
that he found tigers, Rhinoceroses and a 
few wild buffaloes. But none of them 
exist now. Wild boars, however, still 
abound and pig-sticking was a common 

{ lastime in and about Fatkebari till late- 
y but as stickers are rare the pig» are 
multiplying fairly fast. I^eopards can 
be found in and about Murshidajiad in 
‘Ilariharpara and wild^Cats are* occasion- • 
ally to be found, too. But ^onkeys 
(the black-faced Hanuman) reign sup- 
reme knd are a standing menace to the. 
culture of fruits and flowery 

5. Climatai — TempeTOt^e . — It ehar- 
, es with the rest of .west Bengal itk* 
ramnron seasons. * But the temperatiige 



in the eighties of the last century seem- 
ed to have ranged between a mean mini- 
mum temperature to % mean 

maximum of 88^. The lowest tenipera- 
ture often went down to 63° in about 
the middle of January and rose to* about 
100° in abeut the end of April or the 
beginning of X^e higneA maxi- 

mum between the years 1925 to 1^33 
during which the operaCion was con- 
ducted, however, was 109;6,, while the 
lowest minimum during th^ period was 
40-2 (Januarjr 1928)*. ' • * 

It does seem that the temperature is 
undergoing cluinge, for in its highest 
there is a difference of about twenty 
degrees and in its lowest of about^3<^^) 
degn'ees from the 'mean averages .in the 
eighties of the last century. 

, Rainfall . — The mean rainfall record- 
ed was^ 

Decide 1892-93* to 1901-2—53*44 
inches. * 

Decade 1901-2 to 1§10-11— 54 -4 
inches. 

Decade 1911-12 . to *1920-21—54 99 
inches. 

Decade. 1921-22 to 1930-31-47-50 
inches. 

We get. however, from the records kept 
that the average in 1871 was 69 07 and 
in 1872 about 64-62. In the former, it 
was noted by Sir W. Hunter that the 
average was higher than the annual ave- 
rage by 14:77 inches, in the latter it was 
in excess of the annual average by 1 1 32 
inches. If tliis be true then one may 
conclude that lietween the averages taken 
in 1871-72 till 1921-22 the average was 
fairly maintained. But in the dec^e 
•just ending with the present operation 
there was a decline of 6 to 7 inches. It 
is not clear how the average was deter- 
mined in 1871 Hun- 

ter but if the actuals of these years be 
taken it seems that there has lieen a de- 
crease in the total annual rainfall. No 
systematic figures were available to • 
determine the issue definitely but it is 
thetommon belief among the cultivating 
agriculturists that rainfall has gone 
down and cultivation which depends so 
la^ly oil irrigation and on rainfall has 
sultor^d in tonsequence. The impres- 
sion us that deforestation and diminu-* 
frion of 4 vater carried by the Bhagirathi 
and its floods is responsible for the de- 
cline in rainfall. It is for rae^eriolo- 
gists.to ccmsider how far this is scienti- 
fically oorreet. That the district was 
•far better wooded before than now ap- 
•p^ars from the' old records and th^t the 


Bhagirathi carried more water along its 
bed and its floods before can hardly be 
questioned either. 

Health . — ^No early record of the con- 
> dition of health of the district c^ be 
t(;aced. But the fact that it contains old 
and decayed tqwnships and that* as early 
as the year 1704,' i.e., **the beginning 
of the 18th century the town oiMur- 
* shidabad came to be the capital of Ben- 
gal are at least oroofs* th^ its health 
‘could not haye been bad. *Even half a 
century earlier thay this, i.e.,* in about 
1658 or 1659 that Cossimbazar was 
selected to be ohe of the first centres 
where the British established their 
factories is a proof that it could not have 
been an unhealthy area. That after the 
battle of Plassey it continued for a long 
time as the site ^r a Cantonment is^a 
further presumptive proof that the area 
cQuld not have been unhealthy. There 
i.s evidence on record that in about the 
year 1814 devastating • epidemics of 
fever destroyed particular tfTacts such as 
Mirzapore in Jangipore subdivision, 
Baranagore, off Azimganj. and the old 
town of Cossimbazar. Starting with 
this speculative conception, however, we 
find an unredeemed rec-ord of unhealthi- 
ness ever since. 

In 1857 the report of the Revenue, 
Surveyor noted “The district of Mur- * 
shidabad cannot be called healthy. 
The western half of the district has more 
claims to the- title than the eastern, but 
on neither bank do* the inhabitants ap- 
pear robust and strong; they are all 
weakly-looking and short in stature. 
Fever and Cholera are the great scourges 
•of the district more specially in the 
towns and villages on the Bhagirathi 
and, above all, in the citv of Murshida- 
bad and its environs.” Sir W. Hunter 
writing in 1871-72 stated “Among the 
endemics to be found permanently in the, 
district are malarious fever, splenitis, 
elejfljantiasis, and hydrocele. Cholera 
may be regarded as an endemic in Mur- 
shidabad. Splenitis is very common 
specially in those parts of the district 
where the drinking water is bad. Mala- 
ria is extremely common in Murshidabad 
district.” 

In January and February of 1906-07 
Captain G. E. Stewart, I.M.S., and 
Lieutenant A. H. Procfor^ I.M.S.. car- 
ried out some special enquiries and the 
general conclusion arrived at was — 

“Malaria appears to be prevalent, and 
ihere is a large mortality directly due to 
- malaria over the whole area visited, but 
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pvirtioular^ in the ar^ lyinff south of 
the rating line of the wnbaafanent bet- 
ween the Bhagirathi river and the 
Gobra Nullah, and in the Harihajpara 
thana. The area lying north of the re- 
tired line of the embalmment appears to 
be more* healthy. Average spleen ra^ 
has been showa to be the*nighest in vil- 
la^twith the*most jungle, and also in 
villages and areas wne];e the sinking of . 
the sub-soil watei;’ since the r&ins h^ 
been the least. Tt is probable that it is. 
to the combination of these two factors 
(that the large amount of malaria is due, 
and not to either of them by itself.” 

The Drainage Committee reviewing 
the position stated — ‘ 

“The facts may be summarised as fol- 
lows: — 


(a) Some portions V)f the district are 
extremely unhealthy, more so 
than Jessore or Nadia; other 


portions are comparatively 
’healthy. 


(b) Fever is similarly distributed. 


(c) Local investigatimi has shown 
that the fever is malarial, but 
the presence or absence of 
Leishman-Donovan infection is 


an open question. 


(d) The most malarious thanas are 
Bhagawangola, Manullabazar, 
* Shahanagore, Sujaganj, Gora- 
bazar, Hariharpara, Asanpur, 
e and perhaps Jalangi. 

{e) The least malarious areas are 
comprised in the whole of the 
Kandi subdivision and in the 


thanas of Samsherganj,^ 
Suti, Raghunathganj, Mirza-* 
pur, and Sagardighi.” " 


Tn the year 1908-09 Major W. H. C. 
Forster, I.M.S., Professor of Pathology 
in the Lahore Medical Collie, was plac- 
ed on deputation with the Government 
of Bengal with the principal object 
to ascertain the extent to which 


Kola Azar prevailed in the district. 
Dr,, Forster’s conclusions generally 
yr&tt ; “The feature of the vital statis- 


tids of the ^district is a steadily rising 
mortality, which is principally due to 
the causes of splenomegaly. For prac- 
tical purposes, the causes of splenome- 
galy in this district are malaria ^d 
AoJa Azfvr. "The question is — Which 
of them is the cause of the rising 
mortality 1 While admitting that there 
is 4 good deal of malaria of the very 
worst type (malignant tertian) in the 


district, he held that the steady rwe in 
mortality was due to iCute Aear j^pead- 
ing slov^y frmn one^part to anot^.^* 

His conclusions on other diseases 
affectipg the district were — 

“(1) Phthisis is not common in the 
village^t Rougb^, it may be said that 
thq larger the village, the greater ^e 
probability of cases of Phthisis being 
present. In municipal , towns, how- 
ever, a dii^rent state of affairs pre- 
vails,* and cases of this disease are veiy 
common indeed, .^n interesting clini- 
cal point in connection .with this dis- 
ease is the ^ery rapid course it runs as 
oompaied with cases under similar 
coifditions in Europe. 

“(2) The only type of fever at all 
prevalent was that ^ssobiated with en- 
largement of the spleen. 

“(3) It was ascertained tiiafln 1907, 
in additioQ • to fever with enlarged 
spleen, there ’had been a great outbreak 
of small-pox, particularly in the Bhaga- 
wangola thana! It appeared that 'the 
' chow kidars were in the habit of re- 
turning deaths from this disease under 
the head of feVer to .avoid the incon- 
venience of making daily reports, which 
are required in eases of epidemic 
disease. 

“(4) Whilst it appears, from ob.serva- 
tions on the endemic index that the 
district of Murshidabad is not strik- 
ingly malarious, it must be remembered 
that the season 1908-09, during which 
these observations were made, was a re- 
markably, healUiy year in the w;hole of 
thd Presidency Division. On the other, 
hand, the previous season was bne of 
the worst on record, and if the total 
•mortality of that seasoa had been 
largely due to the ravaged of malaria, 
one would have expected to find more 
marked traces of the jnalaria epidemic 
„ than were brought to light in the course 
of this enquiry. During a malaria 
epidemic, and for sometime after .one 
commonly finds thal infected children 
have all three varieties of . parasites, 
whereas in this district mixed infection 
was the exception. With regard to the 
varieties of malaria parasites • ip • the 
district, it will be notdU that, a| in the 
case of the Jessore district, malign^t 
tertian is the commonest variety.’.’ 

As a scientific analysis Major Fors- 
ter’s view as to the prevaldhce of Kala^ 
^ Azar was not entirely, accepted by the* 
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(Aher expeita of the Gkwemment but 
tivi f act remaiiig particular areas 
have Miffered laigel^ from a* type of 
fever which to a non-expert has all the 
outer symptoms of the particular type. 

Considerable private *and public, 
efforts are,bein^ma4^*to ^improve the 
health of the district and public dis- 
pensaries of con^deraUe eauidment 
exist at Berhampore, Murshidabad, 
Janjoppore, Azimganj, Kandi with a 
number of smaHer dispensaries at 
different places throughout the district, 
such as, Beldanga, Daulatabad, 
Maricha, Hariharpafa, ^ Domkal and 
Pan<Athupi. ^ 

The Berhampore Dispensary* owes a 
debt of gratitude to the munificence in 
recent times ^f the Maharaja of Lal- 
gola who contributed near about two 
lakhs for various* improvements Awhile 
private subscriptions * contribute near 
about 80 per cent, of •its i^keep 
expenses. 

•The 'Azimgan j Disp^sary owes its 
origin to the contribution made in 1806 
by Late ^i Dhanpat Sing Bahadur 
and furtner contribution later from 
the same source.’ 

The Kandi Dis|Hmsarv started with 
a gift of a lakh and twenty-five 
thousand from Late Kumar Oiri.s 
Chandra Sinlia of Paikpara. It is 
maintained mainly from the interest of 
this endowment supplemented by grant 
from the municipality. 

A boon to the female sufferers of the 
district is to be found in the disperOtary 
started at Jiaganj throu^ the efforts 
of the London Mission and the inspir- 
ing presence of Dr. Miss Hawker. 

In spite of all these efforts, however, 
it does not appear thjvt the health of 
the district .as a whole has improved to 
any appreciable extent. This will btf 
apparent when we examine the figures 
of* population of the older towns and 
the municipal areas which naturally 
receive more attention and have people 
with richer economic status than the 
average ared in the interior. 

ropnte^nln 1872. lAt. 1801. looi. loit. 1021. losi. 

BqrhMipore 87,110 SS,fl05 SS,61S 84,887 88,147 88/70 27,408 

IfWlhldabMi 84,584 80,841 18,89) 15,188 12,809 10,880 0.488 

f 

nrnfitj-iiiitm 

■ftilS ..^81^(48 18.300 16.677 13.385 12.327 11.231 10,008 
IMlIlpaw .. 11,881 10,187 0,794*10,081 11,408 10,739 18,798 
Xasdl . 18,&« 10,881 11,1|1 18,087 18,818 U,7n 18,818 * 


It will appear that while the* popula- 
ticm in Jangipore, Berhampore and 
Kandi has remained more or less sta- 
tionary that in Jiaganj -Azimganj and 
Murshidabad has steadjly and fapidly 
^declined. It is also borne out by the 
figures of vjttal statistics as Iff^r as can 
be traced. 

In the d^de ending with 1901-02, 
the birth-rate , was ;«40 *55 and death 
rate 32-77 ^r thousand!* In the de- 
cade ending with 1931 the* birth-^ate 
was 41 -2 and thd death-rate 31 -1 per 
thousand. As* stated above dispen- 
saries and doctors are doing a lot to 
cure but it seems that good as they are, 
th^ aye ineffective in bringing about 
those radical changes, which must be 
handled, if effective and permanent 
amelioration in the health of the district 
is to be effected. To bring about those 
radical changes economic betterment, 
education for healthy an<i scientific 
living and strong measures to improve 
the drainage of the district and the 
condition of its rivers must have to be 
taken in hand and well-planned schemes 
worked out. Their successful execution, 
however, presupposes a continuity of 
policy and a provision of funds Ixith of 
which in the existing conditions seem to 
lie difficult to secure. 

6. Communications . — Hirer system-’ 
— Formerly, the district was well-sup- 
plied with rivers which had sufficient 
running water to admit of boats and 
steamers passing through some of 
them. The northern portion of the 
district is still served by the Padma 
whei^. steamer service and country 
boata do a lot of transport work. So 
far as the Bhagirathi is concerned the 
earliest records go to show that it 
afforded regular means of communica- 
tions between the upper Gangetfc 
v.alley and the Sea-lxiard. It, of course, 
started silting up quite early. French 
traveller Tavernier in a letter, dated 
6th January 1666, referred to traveller 
Bernier going overland from Rajmahal 
to Cossimbazar as the river route wm 
impracticable. Hodges in* 1683 said 
that the river above Nadia was full of 
shoals and he had to go by land route 
from Mahula (about g miles off) to 
Cossimbazar in , consequence. But 
nontheless the process of deterioration 
was slow and it is only in the begin- 
ning of the 20th century that it eould 
be neld to have almost ceased to be a 
channel of communication except in 
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the months during rains when country 
boats ply within limited areas. Simi- 
lar is the case with the Bhairab and 
the Jellanghi, though on account of a 
break In the m^uth at its junction with 
the Padma the Bhairab has improved^ 
a JhtJe gf late. But to~d^y one can 
almost say that Except for the northern 
part, river as a means of communication 
has almost ceased to ojiefate. ^ The 
position of tlje ri^rs is. dealt with in 
greater details* in- the chapter on the 
drainage system. 

Roads . — Beads play ‘an im|x>rtant 
part. The length of yoads maintained 
by the Public Works Department^ is 
small. The more important roads ‘are 
kept up by the District Board. The 
length of the metalled ^oads so main- 
tained is about 5(i miles, of unmetalled 
roads of about 515 miles, with fail; 
weather roads of an aggregate length 
of about 872 miles. 

The more im|)ortant roads are — 

(1) The Calcutta Road . — It connects 
Berhampore with Krishnagar and the 
latter with Calciiitta. It was the old 
road along which troofis marched and 
was a high road largely used for traffic 
before the construction of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. The Railway now 
running almost parallel to it has con- 
siderably affected its utility though 
still for the marketing of agricultural 
produce it has a large use. 

(2) The Berhampore-Bhagawnngola 
Road . — It is one of the most important 
roads that linked up a large part 6t the 
north-eastern part of the district with 
headquarters, with the river market at 
Azimganj, Lalgola and Bhagawangola. 
Though its utility has been affected by 
the Ranaghat- Lalgola line it is still 
largely utilised by the traders. 

(3) Berhampore-J nlangi Road .. — This 
passes through Daulatabazar, Kala- 
danga and traversing the Bhairab and 
the Sealraari goes on to Jalangi. It is 
the most important road connecting the 
south-eastern tract with the head- 
quarters town and is largely used by the 
people who ha>^ nb other good road clo|p 

by. 

(4) ^ Berhamfore-Patkehnri Road. 
— It 'passes through some of the un- 
healthiest areas in the district, such as, 


Hariharpara and Choan and is the one 
ini|>ortant road that serves the southern 
areas bettleen tlie Bh^irathi and the 
Jellanghi effectively. 

These* along with the feeder and the 
fair-weaver roads may be sifid to be 
the main higbwkys *tbat ’serve tbe 
Bogm part of the district. Of the 
better type of ^allef roads here m^ be 
mentioned Jiaganj-Daulatabad, Dau- 
latabad-Bliagirathpore, Hurshi-Dom- 
kal, Beldanga-Amtala, Beldanga-Sonai- 
diar, Rejinagor-Gardiar. 

In the Rarh or west Bhagir.athi ar^ 
of 'the (Tistrict the following roads are 
the most important : — 

(1) I'he Badshahi’ Road . — It starts' 
from a village called Jarur near Jangi- 
pore and is aboqt forty-five miles in 
length. Ahput a length of seven miles 
of this passes through tlie district of 
Birbhum but thereafter runs through 
Panchgram, Khargram, Burwan. dt 
pas.ses over a high embankment between 
Sherjjore and Khargram. 

I 

Its origin is not definitely known but* 
it is certain that it existed during the 
Mughal period. It is conjectured that 
it existed from a still earlier [)eriod and 
was a disrupted link between the 
ancient capital of dour and western 
India. It fell into a state of disre- 
pair but was reconstructed in 1874 as a 
part 0^ famine operation in the dis- 
trict. It is one of the main routes for 
trade and other traffic in this area. 

(2) Dhulyan-Ramnagore Road is the 
road on the north-western part of the 
district, which, with a diversion, links 
up the district with Pakur in Sonthal 
Parganas. It is the igain channel for 
communication and transport with the 
Sonthal Parganas and links up the 
north-western corner with Raghunath- 
ganj-Jangipore the principal centre of 
trade in that area. 

.(3) Azimganj-Nalhati, koad. —vThis 
apparently was the main path of'dom- 
munication . between the district of' 
Murshidabad and the district of Bir- 
bhum in the pre-Railway days. It novir ■ 
runs parallel and contiguous to 'the 
branch Railway line betweeff" Azimganj . 
and Nalhati. 
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i^) Lathagh-Panchgram Boad . — ^It 
starts from Dahi^aj^a opposiAs to the 
subdivisional headquarters at Lalbagh 
and ends up with Panchgram on the 
Badshahi Road. Though it thps an 
important area it passes 'Uirough low 
land and is often in.e bad» state of re- 
pairs specially during and after r^ins. 

(5) Berhamj)ore-Kandi •Road. — This 
is a road about 2(1 miles in length con- 
necting the headquarters of the district 
with the subdivisional headquarters of 
Kandi. It passes through low regions 
oh either side and at places on high 
embankments. It crosses the' Mgiyur- 
akshi at Rangram where there is a ferry 
in all but the summer seasoif . When 

.the river is Ibw a temporary bridge is 
thrown over it. There is record in the 
past Uiat at times the! Mayur^kshi 
overflowed and breachhd the road nt 
several places. Kven so hitb as ^ 1909 
I remember to have btien*interrupte<l in 
my tour back from Kandi by a sudden 
floo(i and to have swam over and walked 
through neck-deep water for a <listance 
of more than four milgf?. With the <le- 
cline of the Majairakslii floo<ls ihe 
• breaches are rare. It is a very import- 
ant road and with the o])ening uj) of the 
Rjiilway line buses and (axis ply b - 

tween Kandi and lifidharghat Station. 

« 

( 6 ) Kandi-Sainthia, KaTidi-Paiirh- 
thiqn, Kandi-Salar are some of the 
more important .of the other roads that 
act as distributories l)etween Ksindi and 
outlying tracts in the interior. 

I had Iteen a touring officer in the 
district in 1908-10 and J had to tour 
again intensively during the pre.stnt 
operation arid I am (xmstrained to note 
that though there are improvements 
here and there l|ie condition of roads in 
the interior has deteriorated. It i» 
generally the rule that farther one goes 
from the di8tri(jt headquarters the 
worse is the eondition. Complaints in 
the interior are not rare that the rej)airs 
are not commensurate with (he report- 
ed expehdibure and the supervision on 
expeqaiture is’not adequate. It is ob- 
viously not for* me to suggest how the 
IHstrict Board can adequa*tely main- 
tain the efficiency of the engineering 
staff but it is for the* Ministry of IxK-al 
Self-Go\4rjiment to determine how best 
to Secure e^iciency and it will be a dis- 
wter to the agricultural population if 


fresh roaxls are not opened up and those 
that exist are not kept up in an effi- 
cient state. It will adversely affect 
marketing, keep down prices ai^d 
thwart the progress of the largest part 
•of the population. A co-ordinated 
plan betweerf the Railvjays anj the Dis- 
trict Board might also be worked out 
in advance and the question considered 
whether the development of the one and 
the other does not le^d C6 overlapping. 
It can hardly be doubted that the Cal- 
cutta Berhamixifri Road and the Azim- 
ganj-Nalhati Road counteract consider- 
ably the utility of Railway.. The expen- 
diture here migRt have been so regu- 
lated qs to help almost untapped areas 
in the north and the south of the dis- 
trict instead of^lxjing wasted in i^eas 
provided with good Railway communi- 
cation. 

RdiJvaij . — The di.strjct is now fairly 
well-served latitudirmlly Jiy *the Rail- 
ways. The only longitudinal line is 
the shc)rt branch line connecting Azim- 
ganj with Nalhati on the I>oop line of 
the Hast Indian Railway. 

Az\m<jnn] Naf?i(iti . — This was the 
oidy line in the district up to 1905. 
This Railway was constructed in 18(12 
by a private (’ompany at an estimated 
co.st of £80.0(>0. It covers a distance^ 
of twenty-seven and a qu.arter mile of 
which alamt fifteen miles lie in the dis- 
trict of Murshidabad. It was acquired 
by the (lovermnent in 1872 and called 
Nalhati-Azimganj State Railw'ay. It 
is now being managed as part of the 
Eiist Indian lisulway. In 1873 the 
Railw'ay was described thus : “The 
carriages l(H)k like broadened omnibuses 
and are drawn by tiny locomotives com- 
bine engine and tender in one, which 
are manufactured in Paris, and driven 
by natives of India. The line follows 
for the most part the undulations of 
the country. Down hill the train runs 
merrily but as the little engine toils up 
tlie gradient the passengers may and 
sometimes do jump out and walk along- 
side getting in again when* the head of 
the ascent is resu’hed. The average 
s{)eed is only eleven miles an hour.” 
Though there has Ixjen some improve- 
ment in the mechanfkm. and the run- 
ning, the }K»8itioh is very much the 
same to-day. 

The utility of this type of RaihiTay is 
very much doubted and except as a 
relic of an ancient age it is almost out 
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of place in the modem time as a means 
of ccmununication or method of trans- 
port. Its utili^ even in 1872-73 was 
doubted. The C;ollector retried in the 
Administration Beport of 1873 thus 
“Cotton and jute are oonsimed in large 
quantities to the;Azimganf traders, are 
landed at Bhagawangola and thence 
sent in carts via Kandi to Sainthia and 
then by Railway to' Calcutta. Although 
Azimganj is sb near to Bhagawangola a 
smqll quantity of these goods finds its 
way to Calcutta by me'i^s of the branch 
Railway to Nalhati.” 

It has, however, managed to carry on 
though its importance was still further 
reduced W the new lines opened by the 
Eastern l^ngal Railway and the East 
Indian Railway on either side of the 
Bhagirathi ensuring a more direct, a' 
more rapid and a more convenient ap- 
proach to Calcutta. The purpose it 
serves is of connecting the district of 
Murshidabad with the district of '^Bir- 
bhum with which it is both socially 
and economically connected. 

lOinaghat-M u rshidabad-Lal gola hr ant h 
of. the Eastern Bengal Railway . — ^This 
has been a real boon to the district. It 
started with a Resolution published in 
the Supplement to the “Calcutta 
Gazette” of ^ 1st March 1876 
stating that Rai Dhanpat Sing 
Bahadur of Azimganj had offered 
to construct at his own ex- 
pose a branch line from Ranaghat on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway to Bhaga- 
wangola on the Ganges. The actual 
construction of the line was, however, 
deferred till so late as 1905. The length 
is about 44i miles. It has been a 
great help in opening markets for 
mangoes of Murshidabad, Patals (a kind 
of v^etable, Lat. Tricha santhes 
Disicc^ along the Gangetic areas, milk 
and preparations thereof in the region 
about Beldanga and Jute, etc., from 
Lalgola, Bhagawangola, Murshidabad, 
Bhabta and other places. 

The last line to be opened, was the 
Barharwa-Azimgaaj-Katwa branch 
the East Indian Railway. The line 
branches off from Katwa and passing 
through a number of important places 
runs almost parallel to the Bhagirathi 
for the major part of its length and end.s 
in Barharwa, a station on the loop line 


of the East Indiiui Railway. In le^fth 
it is aboutflOO mile^o^ which over niiWr 
ty mile& pass through the v district of 
Murshidabad. 

' 

There was a proposal to connect 
Jalangi fn this district with Ehe town 
of Knshnaga'r. 'Thougji it was mooted 
in about 1911-12 no appreciable progress 
has been piade. 

It does Mep) that Azimganj-Nalhati 
Railway line’ might probably be given 
up. The present roaq along the line, if 
improved, might be used .for efficient 
motor traffic. ; 

On the other hand, the present Katwa- 
Azimgaiij -Barharwa line may be link- 
ed up at least by one, if not two, branch 
with the district of Sonthhl Parganas ' 
and Birbhum. The latter should tap 
the resources of Kandi subdivisij^n and 
help that area to'develop. It has large 
potentialities. ' ^ It is not only inhabited 
by a lar^ section of virile people but is 
richer than any -corresponding area jn 
the districts of Birbhum and Murshida- 
bad. 

7. Hats and marketSi — This district 
is strewn over with villages of old habi- 
tations where daily mar&Jt is the rule 
though on particular days in a week the 
supply is larger than usual. A list of 
the hats and markets is given in Appen- 
dix X to this report. The import- 
ant hat which may be specially referred 
to is the cattle market at Beldanga 
which is rapidly getting into import- 
ance. 

Except the hat at Beldanga there has 
been no recent addition to the melas and 
hats of the distHct, 

8. Melas. — The principal melas held 
are — 

(а) Tvl.si-bihar Mela which is held at 
Jangipore in the month of May is 
the most important mela in the subdivi- 
sion. It is very largely attended by the 
people from the interior. Shops are 
started and though much of very flimsy 
nature and generally consist of shops 
for the sale of sweetmeats, etc., the 
hfmdicrafts of the subdivision an^ the 
neighbouring areas are V^ell reprint- 
ed. 

(б) At Nashiporeiin I.albagh a similar 

mela is held at the time though on a 
much smaller scale. During Jhnlan, a 
8.mall mela is held here, too^ in about 
the m(^th of July. < ’ 
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most imjbortant imUl of die sub* 
diVljlw of Lalbagh. . is held^ at tbe 
tdoap^ of Kititemaii which is about 
4 miles f Tom Lalbagh to the west of the 
river. There is a temple of goddess 
Kali there of ancient fame. In the 
montii of itagh on every 'Tuesdajf a mela 
is held which attActswnsiderable num- 
ber of people. 

(c) The Keshubpore mela is fhe most 
im portant mela in ^he subdivision of 
Kandi, which has less important melas 
at Puranhat and Kalitola. 

(d) The Sadar subdivisipn has the 
important mela at Manganpara^on the 
first day of Magh of each year ■yheh a 
bath in the Ganges is considered* an im- 
portant part o4 the, rituals. . 

Over and above these, small melas are 
held aU Baneswar ii\ police-station 
Mirzapore during Ihe Sa^itri and 
Chaitra Sankranti, at LaJgola during 
the Rath Jatra festival, at Chaltia- 
Makia oTf Berhampore on the 9th day 
of Chaitra, Sarreswar Mela at Dhulian 
in April, Jaydeh Thakurs mela in 
Sagardighf in January, Kapilesvar mela 
at Saktipore, in May, Ananta Barua' s 
ikela at Manjalpore in December and 
Ramnammi at Mirzapore in March. 

The utility of the market days in the 
interior and the melas can be effectively 
increased by demonstration on agricul- 
ture, public health and lectures on the 
methods of economic reconstruction. 

CHAPTER II. 

History. 

9. Introductory. — As observed be- 
fore, the district has two main divi- 
sions — the Rarh or the West Ganges 
tract and the Bogri or the East Ganges 
area. 

T^e history up to a certain period 
must have been different. It is obvious 
that the Rgrh area is a much* older 
formation than the Bogri. The latter 
lyin^ in rtie region between the Bhagi- 
^ rathi^to the west and the Padma to Uie* 
.‘east with numerous hils and channels 
flowing* from the direction of the 
Gauges to the north and the Bay of 
'Bengal'to the south was unquestionably 
a lAtdr foAnation. 

rn^m 


A connected history of neither Re- 
gion is available nor has it been 
the subject yet of any systematic study. 
It is obviously not the function ^ of a 
Settlement Officer to wa*ite a history. 
An attempt will be made only to put 
down the mam lii^hs so far discovered. 
Such additions to the mass of traditions 
as could be gathered or such h^p as 
topography might in certain instances 
render or could he found ,in course of 
the present operations would be attempt- 
ed. 

10. The Rarhi — The history of the 
Rarh area in the pre-Munammadan 
period is the same* as that given for the 
district pf Birbhum which is repro- 
duced for reference. 

The earliest tecord of the trict 
known as Rarh is said to be the descrip- 
tion in Avaranga Sutta by Mahavira, 
the last great Tirthankay of the Jaina 
Sect who refers in his description to 
"Vajjabhumi” the country of the 
thunder , bolts and “Ladh” {Rarh). 
Mahayira wandered about the tract 
that he named as stated above’ in the 
5th Century B.C. His description 
contains little of value about the social 
and the political conditions of the 
country. He merely refers to the dogs* 
that apparently startled at the un- 
familiar garment of a monk with a 
stick — ran at him and bit him. There 
is nothing on record aftw that s(f far 
traced till the 4th Century B.C. when 
Alexander the Great crossed over the 
Indus to India. In McCrindle’s An- 
cient India it is stated that Alexander 
•came to know- that to the east of A r jya- 
varta there lay two powerful indepen- 
dent Kingdoms known by the name of 
“Prasy” and ‘‘Gangrirh". 

In one of the portions left of the, 
record of Megasthenes — the Greek 
Ambassador in the Court of Chandra 
Gupta Maurya — the independent king- 
dom of "Gangrirh” is referred to and 
is described as bounded on the east by 
the Ganges. It appears thus that till 
the beginning of the Maurya Ascendency 
there existed a powerful independent 
kingdom to the east of Arjyavarta and 
west of the Ganges and it was not sub- 
ject to the rule of the king of Magadha. 

♦ * 

It is probable that as the Maui^an 
kingdom grew in power '‘Gangrirh” 
or Rarh and Bengal were absorbed in it. 



This support from the fuct thut in 
ncme of the inscriptions so far ^soover- 
ed of the time of Asoka is timre any 
reference to any kmgd(»B of Barh, 
Banga or Goiir, It is almost certain' 
that duiing his reign there was no inn 
dependent ki^dom to' the east of 
Magadha. The system of minting 
cflfins as the prerogative of royalty, 
had not yet matured' at the time of 
Asoka. A square 'piece of silver 
prepared, by the silversmiths and known 
as "'Purana'’ was current. In various 
districts of Bengal .such "'Purcmas” 
were discovered from time to time. At 
the time when these silver “Puranas" 
were used there were two kinds of 
copper coins in use, too. Many of 
these copper coins were discovered in 
different parts of Bengal and are now 
deposited in the museum of the Bangiya 
Sahvtya Parishad. 

The *Mauryan family came to an 
end in about i85 B.C. and was followed 
by the kings of Sunga and Kanya 
dynasties. None of their inscriptions 
have been discovered and it is not 
known whether Bengal and Rarh 
continued to be a part of their kingdom. 
So also there is nothing on record as to 
whether Bengal or Rarh formed part of 
the Kvshan kingdom or ever were an- 
nexed by Kanishka and we come down to 
the end of the 3rd century A.D. Pass- 
ing Over to the 4th century, we get to 
the reign of Chandra Gupta — the son- 
in-law of the Lichyahiraj dynasty. It 
seems probable that Bengal and Rarh 
were included in the Gupta kingdom 
of about that time. One of the cointf 
of this Chandra Gupta was discovered 
in village Mosa in the district of 
Burdwan to the immediate west of the 
district of Birbhum, while Cunningham 
discovered a gold coin of the same 
period in the district of Gaya. That 
Chandra Gupta’s son Samudra Gupta 
held sway over Bengal and Rarh in 
particular is evident from the discovery 
of his coins at various places of this 
tract. 

The historical materials are insuflS- 
cient to draw positive conclusions from 
for the period that followed. It is 
tentatively sjjggested that Kumar Qki'pta 
the first was the last to reign of 
Chandra Gupta’s direct descendants. 

In the district of Barabanki in the 
present United Provinces a stone 
inscription was discovered in village 
Haraha. From that inscription which 


hi clttted 554 A.D. it appekM that pm 
"Ishan l^ama”~-^rd)amy Haja 
Varma of the Aftrikhari dynasty*-- 
came into conflict with the Gty^rifa, 
people on the bank of the Ganges. 

Whereas fi*om an insbripticm ««f 
Aditya Sen, a desceddant of a younger 
son of Chandra ^Gupta, it appeam 
that He defeated cme king by the •naniA 
of Ishan Varma, it is clear that Bengal 
and Rarh included^ were at that tome 
holding a sovereign power and not sub- 
ject to any suzerain outside. 

’ It is on record that in about the*end 
of the' sixth century one king 
held the sway over Rarh, Gour and 
Magadha. To which family Sasarrica 
belonged none as ..yet « can say. He 
figures as a great king in the Harsha 
Charita of 'Banabhatta, in the record 
of travels of the Chinese traveller Yuan 
Chuang o** Hiuen Tsang, in two inscrip- 
tions so far' discovered and in various 
coins found bearing his name« 

# 

Sasanka — who probably belonged to 
the Gupta dynasty to w'hjch Aditya 
Sen belonged — appears to have fougnt 
with valour against the combined forces 
of Vashkaravarma — the Raja of Kam- 
rup to the east and of the Raja of 
Sthanisvar to the west. He appears to 
have subsequently been (jefeated for, a 
copper inscription of Raja Vashkara- 
varma now discovered in village 
Nidhanpur appears to have been issued 
from Kama Sabama — the capital of 
Raja Sasanka — and lying on the west 
of the Bhagirathi in the Rarh area in 
the district of Murshidabad. Traveller 
Yuan Chuang or Hiuen Tsang appears 
to have visited Kama Subarna some- 
time between 636 to 639 A.D. and fang 
Sasanka was found to have died just 
before that. There is no mention in 
the Chinese traveller’s accounts of a 
successor of Sasanka and it is probable 
that the kingdom was absorbed in the 
kingdom of Harshavardhan immediate- 
ly after the death 6f Sasanka. 

After the dismemberment* of Harsha* 
vardhan’s kingdom it is probable jthat 
. these tracts had no one, king to rule over . 
them. Tibetan Lama Taranath In his' 
history of Buddhism narrates about 
this period “In Orissa, in Bengal ‘*aad 
other 6 provinces of the east ei|di 
Kshatriya, Brahman and t. merchant 
constituted himself a king of hi« sur-.. 
roundings but there was no king riiling 
the mintry.” ' 
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WAS chaos and to get rid of it 
tho tenantry seaned^* to have • marked 
out one Gopal Deb las 'the king of Gotir, 
Banga and Magadha and acknowledged 
him as such. 

With hiift started the Pal dynasty 
of rulers. Nothing has yet* beSn dis- 
covered to show the nature of his ryle. 
Acoordiim to the fete Mr. Vincent 
Smith Gopal Deb appear^ to have 
ascmided the throne in betijreen 730 to 
740 A.D. and died *in abouf 800 *A.D. 
This seems to be supported more or 
less by a reference by .Taranath that 
Gopal Deb ruled for abotii^ 45 years, 
though others seem to think that he 
nust have died a few years ^rlfer. 
Gopal Deb was followed by bds son 
Dharma Pal Jfeb, who again was 
succeeded by his son Deva Pal. Prom 
a copper inscription discoveyed ^in 
Monghyr-this Deva Pal appears to have 
organised a great military , power for 
it 18 stated therein— no ddirbt with some 
poetic exaggeration — that when his 
forces went along the road, the dust 
raised was so thick that birds could 
walk over that. It appears from the 
description in the^ copper plate that 
he led his victorious army far to the 
west along the Vindhya range. With 
the death of Deva Pal started the deca- 
dence of the rule of the first Pal dynasty 
and an independent Chief Khargodyan 
took over the sovereign power. Dharma 
Pal and Deva Pal were extremely 
successful as rulers. Trade and Indus- 
try flourished; work in stone almost 
reached the zenith of its perfection and 
gained ihe supreme position in Art in 
jndia. Hindu and Buddhistic figures 
of both* metal and stone in large numbers 
were made. Deva Pal was a great 
patron of religion as well as learning. 
From a copper inscription discovered 
in Monghyr it appears that he made 
large grants of villages at the time for 
the upkeep and maintenance of the 
Vihara at Nalanda. 

After the death of Khargodyan, his 
son Jata Kharga and then his grandson 
Deva-Khafga ascended the thrbne of 
Bengal. .This dynasty continued in its 
ride night up to the 9th century A. D.^ 
It w%8 followed, by a dynasty of Bud- 
dhistic •faith which had Rhotas (Rohi- 
tasya) as its capital. Nothing h^s been 
• fpund in Rnrh of thi^ period though a 
number oi inscriptions were discovered 
. in East Bengal. As Rhotas is in the 
‘area to the west of the Rarh area the ex- ^ 
*i|(eoce of the capital ihere and tokens of * 


rule found in East Bengal lead to a fair- 
ly reasonable conclusion that in the inter- 
vening period Rarh along with greater 
part of Bengal was under the authority 
. of this kingship. The la^ king oCthis 
dynasty was Govinda • Chand^ra who 
acknowledged J;he supi’emacy of. Mahi 
Pal Deb, the first king of the second 
Pal dynasty to get the control of powers 
’ in Bengal. The* family of the first Pal 
^Kings largely denuded of jjowers and 
properties must have been living as 
common landholder .and Mahi* Pal tO; 
wards the set'ond naif of the’ 10th cen- 
tury appears to *have stejiped into this 
inheritance. It .sulxsequentlv must have 
l»een jneluded in the kingdom of Biia * 
Sen. father of Ballal Sen, and shared tl' 
political vicissitudes with the rest of 
the Province till the defeat of Lakshman 
Sen by Bukhtiyar Khiliji. 

*11. Villages or places with old his* 
toric associations. — The only traditions 
that exist centre round ‘■‘be following 
places : — 

Sagardighi — is a very large reservoir 
of water now in gradual process of silt- 
ing up. This was said to have been ex- 
cavated by Mahi Pal who was in the 
chain of the Pal kings and is said to have 
lived at about the second half of the lOth 
century. There is no family alive now*, 
that claims the descent in the immediate 
neighbourhood nor is there any other 
proof in support of the tradition save 
the fact that this was traditionally in- 
cluded in the domain of the dynasty of 
the Pal kings. 

Baduhat — is on the western bank of 
•the Bhagirathi a few miles to the north 
of Azimganj in about 24° 17' 3" north 
latitude and 88“ 16' 41" east longitude. 

It had the ruins of an old city, which 
looked like the remains of a fort or 
palate of carved stones and pillars en- 
graved in Pali character. Gold coins* 
and broken pottery were found which 
w'ere removed to be |)rcserved in the 
museum of the Asiatic Society. The 
exact period to which they belonged has 
not been traced as yet wdth certainty but 
it is clear that it must have been cen- 
turies before the Muhammadan rule 
started. Even at the time of Revenue 
Survey in 1853 it is shown to have 
temples, etc. To-day it is in complete 
ruin. Its present • name is Ganja- 
Singhesvari, J. L. No. 184 of police- 
station Sagardighi. 

Rangamati . — It is on the right bank 
of the Ganges, four miles to the south 
of t^ town of Berhampore on 24P V 10" 
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north latitude and 88° 18' 11" east lonei- 
tude. It looks like a red mound of the 
remains of extensive buildings. But 
what they were are still matters of con- 
jecture. ' , 

Captain F. Wilford in the Transac-' ' 
tions of the Asiatic Society (V olume IX, 
page 89) wrote “Rangamati was former- 
ly called Orespkonta Hararpana, that is • 
ground com^crat^d to Hara or Siwi. 
Here was once, a place ^dedicated to* 
Mfihadeva or Hara with *an extensive 
tract of ground appr6f)riated to the wor- 
ship of the God ; but thfe Ganges having 
^stroyed the place of worship and the 
holy ground having bwn resumed during 
the invasions of the Mussalmans, *it is 
now entirely neglected, and the emblem 
o^^God has been removed to a great dis- 
tance from the river. The poets have 
called the town 'KmumpurV , an epithet 
applied to other favourite cities.” 

Captaki Layhrd in the Asiatic Socie- 
ty’s Jounial No. 3 of 1853 wrote 
'‘Rangamati, anciently named the city of 
Kansonapnri, is said to have been built 
many hundreds of years ago by a famous 
Maharaja of Bengal named Kama Sen 

who resided chiefly at Goiir 

The remains of the greater 

.part of the Rajbari are. distinctly 
traceable on three sides, although now 
under cultivation; the fourth has dis- 
appeared in the river.” 

Mr‘. Long in his Essay on “The Banks 
of the Bhagirathi” says that Ranga- 
mati formed one of the ten Fouzdaries 
into which Bengal was divided under the 
Mussalman rulers. Its Hindu Zemin - , 
dar was a considerable person -, and on 
the occasion of the great Punyah at 
Motijhil in 1767 received a Khelat worth 
Rs. 7,278, or as much as the Raja of 

Nadiya.” 

• 

Late Mr. Beveridge, I.C.S., in his 
paper on “The site of Kama Subama” 
in 1898 suggested that Rangamati was 
the capital of the king and kingdom of 
that name. He suggested that this was 
“Lo-to-wei-ckin” (the phonetic equiva- 
lent of Rakiamitti) referred to by Hiuen 
Tsang, the Chinese Pilgrim, who visited 
Bengal in the first half of the seventh 
century. This view was not accepted by 
the other scholars. The reasons giv4n 
so far against it are*that Rangamati was 
a common name in Bengal and this is 
tme; that though in Radhakanta Deb’s 
Sabda-Kalpa-druma the village was 
referred to as Kansonagar mere simi- 
larity of the name was not sufficient; 


thirdly, the village was not referred Jo in 
any Hindu or MiJip^lman works; and 
fourthly, that it did not appear in any 
map older than Valentyn’s which was 
published in 1726 A.D. 

Recently, excavations wereTcarried on 
by the *’Artfh«eological» Department but 
nothing was discovered which might lead 
to ally definite conclusion on the ques- 
tion. The .report will be quoted in <m?- 
Jater ^d the problem discussed. 

12. ‘Pundarika>Kula«Paiijika. — A 

short paper was written by that eminent 
scholar late Prqfessor Ramendra Sundar 
Trivedi on iShe history cf the Fatesing 
ZeminSare. It appears in the main to 
be a mere editing of a metrical composi- 
tion, about two hundred and fifty years 
old (Bengali year 1167 eftrresponding ie 
about 1685 A.D.), written on old paper 
and discovered amohg the ruins of the 
Jemua Rnjbati'aiheT the earthquake of 
1897. Therfe are certain verses in this 
which are quoted here : — 

Kamaldraya tanayow, 

Kanso Goureeti Bisrutow, 

J west hah Suntan akri tprol^ta 
Goureerdyoanaptyakn* 

(Part II. SI. 7.) 

“Kamala Rai had two sons Kanso and 
Gouri, of whom Kanso had children but 
Gouri died without any.” 

It appears from the genealogical table 
attached that Kamala Ray was the 
grandson of Sabita Ray who was the first 
ancestor of the Jemua family (d Pargana 
Fatesing known locally as .lenuia Raj. 
Kanso thus was the great grandson of 
Sabita Ray who inherited the aiicestral 
property of Pargana Fatesing. 
Kanso’s son Mukut died without a child 
but Kanso had a nephew called Jay ram. 

Of Jayram the verse sayS thus — 

Jendkdri Jagat pabitra tatinitire 
Sivasthdpanam, ' 

Soudham Kdrutaraih susatwamatind 
nirmdya merohsamam, 
Ghattanchdpi Ktdasya tdrana bidhow 
Qoloka sopdnakam, 

Soyam Shrijayrama sanjna nripatir- 
jatkirtiretddrishi . ” t, 

(Part III, SV 2.) 

*»Pi*ilinRRcrt •asi I 

c«iicw oftHl nwnww. r-. 

oiliR, gnwfejfl firtnt oiflfi: i*. 

f»wj 
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**jTft.yi*A.m constructed a temple as huge 
as the sky and de^ic^ted it to*Sim and 
a palace oi wonders, while he construct- 
ed a flight of steps to the Ganges on the 
beautiful banks of which all these stood,” 

• 

Later on, ‘in the composition il is stat- 
ed that in the family and descendants of 
Sabita Ray there never w*^s born a male 
heir who had not established k village 
after his own nnme^ who ba^ been either 
irreligious, a miser, or a coward {d). 

m 

If it be remembered^ then that the 
village Rangamati or Kansonagar is still 
in Pargana'latesing though on the Ijank 
of the Ganges, that the verse shows that 
it had a Chi(?ftain by the name of Kanso, 
i,hat his nephew biiilt a palace and a 
temple on the bank of the Ganges, that 
Sabita Ray’s descendants Vere* in *the 
habit of ekablishing •villages after their 
own names, that it was not*nftntioned in 
any, work ‘Save and except Valentyn s 
map of 4726 A.D., one is constiained to 
conclude that it is more than probable 
that Kansnnaaar or Rangamati was the 
village established aftej the name of 
Kanso— an earlier Chieftain of Pargana 
Patesing— that the present ruins are the 
ruins of the palace and the temples 
built by him and his successors, who 
apparently, with diluvion endangering 
the safety of •the site, migrated to the 
interior where they established them- 
selves in Jemua and the neighbourhood. 
The fact that excavations brought out 
nothing to support the theory of the 
place having been the capital of Kama- 
Svharrta, seems further to support this 
• tentative conclusion which I leave on 
record that it was not the site of the 
capital of the kingdom of Kama- 
Svbarna referred to by the Chinese Pil- 
grim Hiuen Tsang as contended by 
late Mr, Beveridge but is the site of the 
palace and the temjde built by Kanso — 
an earlier ancestor of the Zemindars of 
Pargana Fatesing. Whether before 
tha*t it was also tlw site of an ancient 
monastery is not established and the dis- 
coveries dilriug recent excavations almost 
negative •the contention that it was the 
site of the palace of a powerful king lik? 

that'of Kama-Svhama. 

% 

Tanchthufi, J. 1. No. 149, •police- 
station BMnt-'an.— Its -name is supposed 
to'W a cirruption of Pancha Stupa or 
, five-mounds. It is believed to have 
• , 

i • («) P*rt V, 8L 1, Puiul»rika,Kttla PMijiM. , 


been one of the monasteries of Buddhis- 
tic period which the word Stupa cer- 
tainly seems to suggest. No excava- 
tion here, however, has been done and 
its origin is yet shrouded in mystery. 

13. Result *of the exMvations ,of the 
Archasological Department. — \ would 
like to note here an extract from the re- 
port of the Arehseologicaji Department 
W the yeara 1928-29 and 195J9-30 for 
students of history, and persofts interest- 
ed in the past of this district ; — 

"1928-29. — The. antiquities of the 
Northern Rddha country, which em- 
braces rtie western half of the district 
of Murshidabad on the right bank of 
the Bhagirathi and the adjoining pafrts 
of Birbhum district, have not so far re- 
ceived the attention they deserved. 
Several inscriptions, stone and bronze 
images representing Brahmattical and 
Buddhist deities and architectural re- 
mains such as that of the Siva temple 
with the colossal linga at Chandanbati 
brought to light during recent years, 
serve to illustrate the important part 
played by this tract during the last 
Paia period (10th and llth centuries 
A.D.). This year, a site named Gita> 
gram in the Kandi subdivision of 
Murshidabad was brought to the notice 
of scholars by the discovery of a num- 
ber of antiquities of the Gupta- and 
earlier periods, including clay seals, 
stone beads, terracottas and rectangular 
cast coins. On personal inspection the 
Gitagram mound was found to be un- 
• suitable for protection under the Act. 
but the closer investigation of the proli- 
lem raised by the finds revealed the exis- 
tence of a continuous chain of ancient 
sites now represented bv mounds in the 
Kandi subdivision of the Murshidabad 
district, extending from Salar and Gita- 
gram in the south through Panchthupi 
to Mahipal in the north. The extension 
of cultivation in these localities is gradu- 
ally reducing some of the low mounds to 
the level of the fields, but the occasional 
finds made by the cultivators* serve to in- 
dicate the antiquity of the sites. All 
such finds are generally thrown away or 
consigned to oblivion, but the stone beads 
of variegated colours and designs appear 
to catch the fancy of the Muhammadan 
cultivators, who string them into rosa- 
ries for religious use. Several i^uch 
collections of beads were obtained for 
inspection at different villages.^ A 
typical rosary of such beads obtained 





Imm G&unsar, 2 miles fr^ Salar ami 
sasd tG have been found in an ancient 
nibnnd now almost indistinguishable 
from the fields, contains 60 stone beads 
of a variety of shapes, colours and de- 
signs, undoubtedly indicative of an earl^ 
age. 

I 

“The site of Rangamati^ situated pic- 
turesquely on .the v^est bank of the Bhagi- 
rathi* six miles below Berhampore, was 
OM of the 'first in the Rddha country to 
attract the attention of scholars. Its 
huge red bluffs raising 40' to 50' high 
above the ordinary leyel of the river, 
form a conspicuous landmark for miles 
aroimd and the occasional fkids* of 
pottery, stones, even gold coins of the 
late Gupta period exposed among the 
remains of the walls and floors on the 
battered edges of the cliffs, have made 
the place familiar to the treasure hun- 
ter. A large p<trtion of the ancient city 
spread along 'the banks of the river for 
at least half a mile has been washed 
away, but sufficient traces are avail- 
able to show that it extended for 
a mile to the west. The two conspicuous 
mounds in the locality are the Rakahasi * 
\D(mga or Devils’ mound and Raja 
jama's palace, the former being higher 
and the latter more extensive of the two. 
The excavation of this site was suggest- 
ed by Mr. Beveridge, who first proposed 
the identification of the place with an- 
cient Karnasuharna, close to which wps 
the Rakta-mrittika-vihara, referred to 
in Hiuen Tsang’s account. The trial 
excavations conducted late in the season 
at the Devil’s mound brought to light the ' 
remains of structures of at least three 
periods, the lowest of which appears to 
be a Buddhist establishment of the 6th 
to 7th century A.D., but no definite con- 
firmation is available about its identity 
with the Kamasubama Vihara. The 
mound has a circumference of about 700' 
and rises to the height of about 25' above 
the level of the surrounding rice fields. 
The eastern part of the mound is occu- 
pied by the tomb and ard-ghar of a 
Muhammadan saint around whom local 
tradition, as usual, weaves a web of 
fadtdbtic legends. A number of 
trenches were sunk across the rest of ^he 
mound in a^ directions, some beidg 
carried to the depth 5f 18'. The remains 
in the superficial strata exposed within 
^ first 6' were isolated fragments of 
pavements and brick walls apparently of 
a late age and quite unconnected with a 
aomriber of earlier stucco and terracotta 


andb^rdmamental pieces, whidt 
found at ^the same, level. The dietob- 
anot of the site by Srick-diggers and 
tieasUre-seekers who must have long pro 
^uted'a systematic campaign of vanda- 
lism, has rendered the sequence of strata 
somewhat obteure^ The Mliug up of the 
treqphes after the bricks had been quar- 
ried is evident* froio the narrow funnel- 
shaped lines, of debris in the sides of the 
new trenchq^, which in most cases 
correctly pointed out' the position of the 
walls underneath. The more important 
structures at the. site’ were uncovered at 
the depth of Q' to 13' from the top of the 
mound. « The building, which from the 
solid m9.8onry and the size of the bricks 
(15^' x 10" x2^") must be attributed to 
the 6th to 7th centuiy AD., has n(A 
been fully excavated, but the generaf 

f )lan seems to provide for a number of 
arge chambers raided on either side of 
a central thick wall. On the iiortb-east, 
the romains of a long hall with a veran- 
dah have been exposed and in the south- 
west a complex ot walls wliich it has hot 
yet been found possible to connect to- 
other. The floor level of this period is 
at a depth of aHbut 12' 13" from the top 
of the mound and the foundations of. 
certain walls go down to a depth of 23'. 
Another season’s work will be necessary 
to elucidate the connection between the 
different parts of the main, structures ex- 
posed this year, although the imjmrtance 
of this site has been established by the 
finds of terracotta and stm*co heads 
which unmistakably point to the exis- 
tence of a Buddhist establishment. The 
finds recovered during the excavations 
number 292, of which stucco fragments 
accounts for as many as 95. A distinct- 
ively Mahaynnist find is the fragment of 
crown of a Bodhisattica in which the 
figure of a Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha 
can be made out. The stucco heads, of 
which at least 5 to 6 must be representa- 
tions of Buddha, exhibit a striking 
variety of facial expressions which was 
lacking in the stuQco examples from 
Paharpur. The repose and finish of all 
terracotta heads leave no doubt that they 
must be attributed to the late Gupta 
period. A number of terracotta^ tbys 
and pottery are among^'the other. Biote- 
worthy finds from Rangamati. It is re- 
markatjle tHat a majority of the antiqui- 
ties were found in the loose debris wiih- 
in 6 feet from the top of the n|pund. apd 
several feet higher than the buildings 
with which they appear to 1^ connected.' 
— a f^Jt for which*the vandalism of the • 



Iirick-di^gdrs ft&d the disttirbaaioe of the 
so^.durmg the later fillings mvst be held 
dBeponslble. * * 

“To summarize briefly, the trial ex- 
cavations, at Rangamati have proved (/) 
that the site of the Devil’^ mound was 
occupied by a fiudd^ist establishment, 
most probably a monastery in the 6th to 
7th century A.D.,* (2) tnat after the 
destruction of the earlier building, the 
site was considerably rtkised, (before 
occupation during the mediaeval period, 
and (3) that the mound was the scene of 
extensive brick-carrying activities, prob- 
ably during modern times,*” 


It is for the student of history to con- 
sider whether the second conclusion of 
•the Archaeoldgical Depaaiment runs 
counter to, or is in support of, the 
theory gtated before on tne basis of the 
recital in PundariTca-Kula-Panjika. 
My tentative conclusion iS that it sup- 
ports rather than contradicts the theory. 


• 

14. I would further quote from the 
report of the department for the year 
1929-30 to show that there is much to be 
done to gather *the scattered relics of 
'the past of the district: — 


“1929--io — Mvrshidabad. — At Kandi 
which is the headquarters of a subdivi- 
sion in the Murshidabad district there 
is a temple dedicated to Rudradeta in 
which an old Buddhist image is being 
worshipped as Hindu deity. Two 
single-cell Sira temples of the Bengali 
curved cornice type of the 16th-17th 
century A.D. flank the passage leading 
. to the more modern shrine where the 
image is worshipped. Another instance 
of a Buddha stele lieing similarly wor- 
shipped as Siva at Sibpur in khulna 
district has Already been recorded in the 
Annual Report for 1921-22, page 77. 
The Kandi image is one of the ty^^ical 
Buddha figures with the eight great 
scenes from the life of Buddha exhibited 
in- the style prevalent in the Eastern 
School of Culture. As in other examples 
of this style the central figure, is that of 
Buddha^ in Bhumisparsamudra or the 
aftitude* in which he attainetl enlighten- 
men£. On thtf rroper right the scenfes 
from •bottom to top are the birth of 
l(uddha, the descent from *trayastrin$a 
(thirty-three) heavens indicatea by the 
Tflrflda-mudra and the first sermon at 
Samath: the corresponding scenes de- 
picted on t^e proper left are the offer- 
tBqj of the cup by the guardians of the 


-four porters, the subdumg of the ele- 
phant Nalagiri at Rajgir and 
Sravasti miracle; while on the top occurs 
the scenes of Buddha’s death. On the 
grounds of style the sPulpture can be 
attributed to the 9-lOth centupy A.D, 

Panchthupi, a lai^e village ,in the 
Kandi subdivision, was visited ^during 
the year for examining a mound known 
as Barkona devl af th^ place. The 
mound extends to about 170 feet in length 
from east to wes^ and abofit half 4;^ 
distance in breaath and is 15 feet high 
above the surrounding level. There 
seem to be several structures distinct^ 
visible in the mound and there is no doubt 
that they belong to the Pal period. 
The mound has been recommenced for 
protection under*the Ancient Monum^ts 
Preservation Act. In the Kalibari M 
this place an interesting black basalt 
image of Durga 2' 6" in height is fixed 
in a pucca platform. • The»image is 
seated in the Lalitasana p'osture and the 
hands hold the distinctive attributes, 
ro.sarv. vase and trimla (trident).” 

15. Relics common. — Over and above 
these relics have been found at different 
places and one moving about the country 
has seen them lying about. For 
example, in a recent re-excavation of *a 
tank in village Salar — Dah Pushkarin\ 
— stone pillars and images were found. 
It is time that the people should, bestir 
themselves and start something of the 
nature of a research society to collect 
together, tabulate, and analyse them to 
see how far the links in the history of 
the past may be discovered. 

16. Pargana Fatesing. — The par- 
gana is the largest in the district and 
Its history as far as can be traced is 
worth mentioning. From the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee anil 
Grant's Historical and Comparative 
Analysis of the Finances of Bengal 
(page 390, Volume 2. Firminger’s 
edition) the following extract is made : — 

“Futtehsing, in its actiutl dimensions 
in 1172, being only 259 square miles, 
forming comparatively little mone than 
a point of connexion between Rajeshahy, 
Beerbhoom, Burdwan% with Kistnagur, 
on the western border of the Bhagiretty, 
and conferred successively on Herryper- 
saud, the son of Surajanum and Neel 
Kaunt, the present occupant of. the 
Brahmin raoe (both of them servants of 
their predecessors in office, respectively ) 



Was oi^prised in the following pergunnah dlTidims oh the ChucJdaK ci lAi^^ 
stodabad, viz.; — p • , 
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Pergunnahs and^Ctrcars. 

r 

AubO 

Jumma 

1135. 

Disburse- 
ments 
I'eshkhusy 
.or effective 
Bundobust. 

Remainiitg 

Auail 

Jumma 

1172. 

* r 1 

Teshkhusy^ or effective 
Bundobusty Jumma 
on the Ausil, at diffe- 
rent {Periods. 

f • 



Ra. 

c 

Bs. 

Ra.* 


Futtehsing Perg 'Circar Shereefkbad 

1,32,7(» 

11,932 

1,20,776 

In 1149 the Teshkhees 

Ausil. 

, 


< 

; 

, jumma on the total 

Bslfunpoor * . . 

Audimber 

19,624 

1,036 

18,488 

ausil of 1135, was 

Keerutpoor 

Shereefabad . . 

15,470 

4,440 

11,030 

1,41,826. In 1169 
after the disburae* 

€tedla 

Ditto 

8,348 

787 

7,661 

ments stated, continu- 
ing the same to 1 172. 

Chunakidily 

Audimber 

c 2,483 

e • 

2,483 


Ketgur Joar 

Ditto 

1,446 

• • 

1,446 


Bhirole 

Shereefabad . . 

814 

87 

727 

The Teshkeessy on the 

Kashypore 

Audimber 

3,009 

e • 

3,009 

‘ whole of the ausil 
« remaining w4s sicca 

Barbechring* . . 

*• 

Shereefabad . . 

874 

• • 

874 

rupt^es 1 ,37 ,294 , on 
account of the khal- 

Koolberiah* 

Mahmoodadad 

1,668 

• • 

1,668 

sa. 

Kootubpoor 

Shereefabad . . 

72 

• w 

72 


11 Perg. Total of 
and Talook 

the Zemindary 

1,86,416 

18,282 

1,68,134 



* These three Pergunnaha contain the talook of Herrypersaud, the son of Surajcmitn. 


Talook of Futtehsing. — Various caus- 
es, the separate effects of which I do not 
think necessary on the present occa- 
sion minutely to examine, may have 
influenced the extraordinary reduction 
of the original standard assessment, 
now for the first time occurring in the 
Zemindary detail of the Sotibah of 
Bengal, in the compendious form of a 
Teshkhussy Jtmma on the total of the 
ausil : First, it may involve part of the 
general small remission of Sujah Khan, 
under the same technical denomination 
on the Avsil Toomary of his predeces- 
sor, secondly, it may in part, and pos- 
sibly altogether, have been in conse- 
quence of the destructive war commenced 
with the Mahrattas in 1184, and waged 
for years in and about this little terri- 
tory, to th*e certain diminution of its 
annu^ funds of revenue; thirdly, as near 
one half of the district is a morass, 
partially capable, perhaps of prodtaciijg 
only a scanty crop of rice, after an origi- 
nal outlay in the mode of tuckavy for the 
purpose of melioration, usually made by 
the sovereign proprietor alone, enabled 
with the will to encourage or perform 
the greater agricultural improvements in 


Hindostan; so when the constant smaller 
expense and labour necessary to maintain 
works of permanent utility in husbandry 
were for a long time discontinued, these 
may have fallen more quickly into 
decay, than they could again be gradual- 
ly restored, through the miserably feeble 
efforts of a needy des}>otic Government; 
fourthly, Herrypersaud the former land- 
holder, dying without issue, in the time 
of Aliverdi Khan, Bydenaut his servant, 
procured a Zemindary sunnud for the 
whole possession, in the name of his own 
son Neelkaunt the pt;esent occupant. 
Parbutty, wife of the deceased, claimed 
a subsistence; and it seems likely, that 
a temporary allowance was made to her, 
forming part of the Teshkhussy reduc- 
tion; but it was reserved for an English 
administration, after a lapse of nearly 
30 years to espouse her father preten- 
sions; to decree in her favour a nloiety 
of the chartered rights of Nee11<aunt,. 
which had been otherwise considerably 
lessened by new alienations to Khaim 
Mutseddy Talookdars-, and in her behalf 
even countenance the nove\ System of 
female adoption, in a country where , 
hitWto the natives of that sex are held . 

rt ^ 
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always either in legal or virtual slaveiw. 
However this may he, on the* basis of the 
Ausit Jumma Teshkhees of the 

revenue then recovereif its ancient origi- 
nal standard in the establishment of 
abwabs, viz. ; — 


the name than the other two. It is spe- 
cially so as neither the Pathan king 
seemed to have any particular connec- 
tion with the place, nor is there any 
<Ie.scendant so lar traced of any Kajput 
•claiming tlescent from FaJ«sihg of * Sir 


• 

Jumma Teshkhcfskool Futjeh- ^ ^ ,37,294 

aing in Muncoorat : * 

Nankar to the Zcmiindar . . 1,584 3 „ 

Neem Tucky Canongoe • . . ** 941 / 


v 



• 

Afru^H\ 

•Net ..v* 

1,34,700 

1 

KhaHiiovcc'Hy ^ . 

2,7S4 


2 . 

Feclkhaneh 

, «,IS7 


3 . 

Zer Mathoot 

. . * 


4 . 

Ahuk 

1,44<5 

.''>0,124 

6 . 

(Jhout Marhattali 

14,3«7 


6 . 

Nuzzer MiinHoorgun^o 

3,041 


7 . 

• 

Serf Sicca 1 J Ahiioh ^ 

.Hi, 01)3 

J 


Total Malgoozary of the district in, 1170 . . ^ 1,84,893 


M. R. Khan •in 1172 rerhieing the austl to 
RufXiCfl 1,11,225, (?(fncluded a net 
bundohuat for that and nearly theVfore- 
aaid ahwabn, amounting to l,tiO,637. 
In 1183, notwithaiattding large and ro- 
pc*ated alienationa of territory to make 
up the new talooka of Kadabullubpore, 
etc., even the aumwns find * sources of 
revenue, incliicfing a Kmall* plaUka of 
],r>2,t>33 ru|x^a, iK^sides 00,032 bighas of 
Razee Zcm<*cn and Chak<*ran lands. Yet 
in HIM) the* groKH jumma was no more 
,than Rupees 1,02,039; from which, deduct- 
ing 5,833 for mofusail seriiijanimy charges 
only, such a clear ineoine. will remain as 
must h‘ave at least a recovt*rable defalea* 
tion of eighty-tivc thousand rupees, in- 
clusive of irregular Talookdary dismem- 
berments. 


The exact extent of Pargnna Vatesing 
at thh tiipe it was create<l is not known. 
Ain*i-A kbfiri includes I’arganas Fate- 
sing and Malialandi in Ciri'ar Sarit'a- 
Imd. In EenneH's Atla.s tlie I’argana 
Fatesing is sepaj'atoly •marked (»ut. 
Ifs lK)undarv at the time was shown 
thus : — 

A'orfA.— The District of llajshahi. 

.SoM^A.— 'I'hp District of Hurdwan. 

Kant . — The Hhagirathi. 

West . — The District of Birbhum. 

« 

A number of Parganas was created out 
of old Pargaiia and it is Indieved that 
Pargand Gopinatb, Radhaballavjmre, 
•Kantonagar, Munadihi were carved out 
of old Fatesing. 

The origin of the name is shrouded 
in obscurity. ’Various eonjeetures arc 
made. Mr. Blochman believes that the 
place owes its origin to its Pathan king 
Fateh Shah. Sir W. Hunter presumes 
that the place was owned by Fatesing — 
a Kajput adventurer — who with Birsing 
came from ujmer India to e.stabli.sh two 
kingdoms ef Fatesing and BirhhtUn. 

The lodal traditions, however, attri- 
.bute tjle name to* a very powerful king of* 
the Hariri caste •named Fatesing. In 
view of the fact that this indigenous stnrt 
had' once war-like ami martial 'tradi- 
tions, that it held a powerful hold on 
varlofts trjfcts, the local traditions seems 
•tjo furnish a* truer index of the origin of 


W. Hunter, who to-day asserts as having 
had ancestors, who were the earlier own- 
ers of this tract of count it. On the 
other hand, in the chronology of the 
Puri(iarika.‘f — the 'LemmOars< of Fate- 
sing ns given in a composition of about 
the year ItlSoA.D.. the following des- 
cription appears: — 

I 

"Kaya.'fthnhan ipajash lira Sayidan 
Juddhe tathn Haddipdn 
Fattesingha mukha kshi tdhadkikrito 
Jatohi jityaiha tan”*. 

Pundarika Kula Panjika. 

* (Part I, SI. 10.) 

"Having defeated the Kaynstha Rajas, 
the Saiyad.'i and Hnuri kings fSahita 
Ray j acquired the property of Fate- 
sing." 

It is not known who this Kayastha 
Raja was hut Sabita Ray, who was the 
first of the Piindarikas to owm Fatesing, 
was given it for his successful help to 
Raja Man Sinha. Man Sinha fought 
with Raja Protapaditya and it is not 
inqirohahle that this king was referred 
to as the “Kayastha” king while Fate- 
sing had a number of small holders who 
claimed to he Saiyad.^. One of the 
viHages of Fatesing is «iamed ‘"Saiyad" 
Kidat. 1'hc traditicui nftis that the 
name of the Hdnri king defeated by 

«T« ft ftit^ « 
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Sabita Ray was Fatesing. There is still 
a village called Fatepore about six miles 
off from the subdivisional headquarters 
of Kandi which is pointed out as the 
old capital of Hdnri Raja Fatesing. 

These seenl to corroborate the local' 
traditions that the vast tract was oiico • 
owned by a i^^ow depreslsed caste king 
who was defeated in war liy Sabita Ray. 

Sabita Ray is claimed to have Iweii a' 
Jijhotiya llrahmin—ai branch of the 
Kanaitj Brahmin — who awording to Dr.‘ 
Gtinningham (Ancjent Geography of 
India) and Mr. Cooke (Tribes and Castes 
of the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh) inhabited a rjCgion near Bnndel- 
kand. 

It is said that Sabita Itay accom- 
panied Raja Man Sinha when the latter 
wsas sent to Bengal to bring the refrac- 
tory chief there under control. Sabita 
Ray fought valiantly and defeated the 
chief of "'Kochar,' Ktxb-Behar, and 
Khar^ore (in* Mongyr).” Plea.sed with 
his achievements Raja Man Sinha took 
him to the Emperor of Delhi from whom 
he obtained the snnand for I’argana 
Fatesing (and according to some also of 
Pargana Plassey). He returned, de- 
feated the Hanri king, Saiyads and 
Kayastha. Raja and con.solidated his 
power. 

17. The genealogical table quoted 
later would show that Sabita Ray had 
numerous descendants. Most of the 
branches became extinct and the proper- 
ty ultimately devolved on Babu Ananda 
Chandra Ray of Jemua who was a con- 
temporary of Murshid Kuli Khan. The 
estate was settled with the former hy the 
latter at a revenue of Rs. l,08,00(f 
(Rupees one lakh eight thousand). In 
about the year 1718 Ananda Chandra 
Ray died and the Pargana, i.e., the 
e.state was usurped by Surjamoni Cbou- 
,dhuri of ^Goutama Gotra of village Bag- 
danga who had married in the Jemua 
family. This was in 1720 and the pro- 
perty continued to be with the Bag- 
danga family till the year 1741. Surya 
Moni Choudhuri was succeeded by her 
son Hari Prasad Bay. This latter died 
without an issue. His maternal uncle 
Baidya Nath Ray of Jemua family man- 
aged* to get a snnand for the property 
made out in the name of Nilkanta Ray 


during the reign of Nawab Aliverdi 
Khan. The property thus came back to 
the Jemua family in about the year 
1742. Litigation followed between Nil- 
kanta and the widow of Hari Prasad 
Ray named Parbati Devi. The British 
administrators who had coiye to power 
arbitrated. Half the Pargana went to 
Nilkanta I^ay oF .lemua and the other 
half to Parbgti Devi of Bagdanga. In 
this arbitration held during the regime 
of Warrtm Hastings his two advisers 
Dewan Gaiiga Govinda Sing of Kandi 
and Paikpara Raj family and Kanto 
Babu, the ancestor of the Cossimbazar 
Raj, played imj)ortant part and as re- 
ward got big pieces out of the Pargana, 
When'’ the Permanent Settlement was 
effected the Bagdanga share was allotted 
Tauzi "No. 203, the revenue fixed was 
Rs. 40,305,-5 and the Jemua .share w«8 
given Tauzi No. 254, the revenue fixed 
wds Rs. 40,347-14-11. The e.state con- 
tinued in the two families in lact since 
the partitJioo in 1770 till the year 1898 
when in execution of a mortgage decree 
in favour of Mr. David Yule the Tauzi 
No. 253 of the Bagdanga family was 
.sold and purchased by the NawaK Baha- 
dur of Mursbidabad and his two sons — 
the share of the former being thirteen 
annas and of the latter three annas. 
The Nawab Bahadur again took Patni 
lease of the three annas share of his sons. 
The proprietary right of the Nawab 
Bahadur is “State property’’ under Act 
XV of 1891, under notification of the 
Government of India No. 10771B of 2nd 
March 1900. The lands of the two Tauzis 
were often amalgamated but a partition 
was effected under the Estates Partition 
Act in 1910. The preparation of the 
record -of- rights of these estates was 
done by Khan Bahadur M. Choinuddin 
in 1902-1909 and subsequently again 
revised by the Rajshahi Settlement 
Party immediately liefore the District 
Operation started and hence for this 
area no fresh record-pf-rights was pre- 
pared by this Settlement. 

A genealogy of the main branch of the 
family is noted below. As far as can be 
gatherjed this is the oldest aristocratic 
family in the district of MurShidabad to 
hold landed property on the Sanand of 
,the Emperor of Delhi ^.nd enjoying the " 
‘identical tract of laid though • 'much ’ 
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Is. The Bogri. — ^The history of 

bogri is the history of the deltaic plain 
through which the Ganges with its tri- 
butkries flov\?ed; As it lies within the 
hreat tract of area lying to the south of 
nie great Ganges, west, of the Padma, ' 
east ^ of the Bhagirathi and is bounded 
by tHe sea to the south one must presume 
that it was a later formation. The 
tract to be,^ dealt with in this report is 
that segment of it, w^hich, lies to tne east 
of the ' Bhagirathi and west of the 
‘ Jellanghi' and now' included within the 
administrative boundary of the district 
of Murshidabad. 

Ptolemy’s map of the second Century 
showed the southern portion of the Gan- 
getic Delta within which this area is 
mtuated as out up W a succession of 
rivers to such an extent as to convert it 
into a grou]) of isolated islands. The 
islands jvere not for very natural reasons 
well-inhabited and Avere occupied by 
tribes who lived by fishing. It wuis 
certainly not included in the kingdom 
of Gangrirh referred to in the .history 
of Rarh, for even in the record of Me- 
gasthenes— the Greek ambas.sador in the 
Court of Chandra Gu])ta-- the lH)undary 
is shown to be the (ianges (or the Bha- 
girathi) to the east. From the refer- 
ences in the Raghutyuisain it seems that 
the area wjis presumably in the kingdom 
of Banga which then lay to the east of 
the 'Padma. When the Chinese Trav- 
eller Hiuen Tsang came to Bengal in the 
seventh century he found tw*o powerful 
kingdoms in the lower delta -Sonuitata 
and Tamrali'pta. It is probable that 
the former included this area. From 
the details already recorded about Rarh 
it seems that this formed part of tin; 
kingdom of Sasanka who had his ca|)ital 
at Kamd-Snbarnn, in the seventh cen 
tury after Christ. It must have follow- 
ed the destiny of the Rarh country after 
Gopal Deb founded the Pal dynasty. 
Its later history after Bukhtiyar Khiliji 
is included in the history of Bengal. 

19. The district under Muhammadan 
kings. — ^The history of the district since 
then followed the history of Bengal. 
It is enough here to note down the names 
of the Nazims of Bengal and the Emper- 
ors of Delhi: — < 


A.D. 1 

Nazim. 

EmpororH. 

ISOS 

Muhammad Bukhtiyar KhlllJi. 

Kutnb-ud’dfn Aibak. 

( 

(The capital wae at Ghor.) 

1206 

Muhammad Shlrin dliat Alzud- 
din KhUijl. 

Ditto. 

1208 

All Mnrdan Khan Khiliji 
1 

Ditto. 


A.D. 

Nazim.* 

• • 

Bmperorz. , 

1212 

HeaKaiuuddIn Dofison aiioi 
8ulton Giazuddiii Khiliji. 
piaoudUiii loused coIuh to he 
Mtruck in hfn own iiunio in the 
terrltocy ot'Luckiiawtl. 

Areeui Shah, ion of 
Kutubiiddin Al^k. 

1227 

N^iruddiii Shah, non of Sultan 
nhaniBUtldlii AitttjpiaHli. c 

Shamzuddin Altamazh. 

• 

1220 

Illat-ul'iiiulk Malik Alauddin 
Khaii. 

Ditto. 

1227 

Azizuddin Togra Klwn 

Sultana Bazla, daughter 
of Sliamzuddlu Alta> 
mazh. 

1244 « 

Malik Kata Bog Tlmiir^haii . . 

Bahram Shah, non of 
SlianiHuddln Altamazh. 

1240 

1253 

1257 

Malik SairuddJii . . 

Malik ITzhuk • . . 

lijlalik Jalaluddiii . . 

Sultan Nanlruddin Mah- 
mud, zou of Stiamzud- 
din Altamazh. 

Sultan Naziruddln Mah- 
mud, zoii of Shanizud- 
din Altamazh. 

Ditto. 

vzSs 

ArHalan Khan 

Ditto. 

1260 

Tptar Klian> hou of Araalaii 
Khan. 

Ditto. 

1277 

Tugral ^ 

Syod Gyazuddin Balkan. 


As Ihe Em}),erpr Syed Gyasuddin was 
exhausted in counteracting the invasion 
of the Mughals under Chenghiz Khan 
Tughral declared himself independent. 
EmjKfror Gyasuddin after he "had dealt 
w’ith the Mughals came to Bengal, 
defeated Tughral, killed him and put 
his son Boghra Khan to the charge of 
Bengal, lie instiaicVod the son that — 

(1) the lluler of Lnchiau'ti should 

never rebel against the Emperor 
of Delhi. If the Emperor 
came to Bengal 'the ruler should 
leave the territory and return 
only after the F.mperor retire<l; 

(2) he should observe moderation 

and justice in dealing with 
sidijects; 

(li) no ])ublic measures should be 
taken without consulting loyal 
and wise Councillors; 

(4) militia ought not to be neglected; 

(5) advice should be taken from per- 

sons who had retired from 
worldly pursuits and are given 
to divine service. 

I'He Emperor died later at Delhi and 
there ^was confusion and a succession of 
Emperors till Sultan Mahmtid Tughlak 
ascended the throne. Boghra Khan 
, ruled in Bengal for about 44 years: — 


A.D. 

• Nazim. 

1 

Bmpororz. 

32H2 

Boglira Khan, zov of Sultan 
Nazlniddlu, zon of Sultan 
Gayazuddhi Hallmn. 

Sultan Oyainddin Mhah 
and Mahmud Tiigh- 
lak iOiah. 

1325 

Malik Rodad KhlllH aliai Kadr 
KImii. 

Sultan Mahmud, Tughlak. 
zun of Sultan Gaya- 
iuddln. 

1340 i 
1 1 

Sultan Fakhniddiii * 

1 • 

Sultan Mahmud Tughlak. 
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fie came to the rulership after killing 
Kadr Khan and* then finally declared 
himself independent of Delhi: — 


A.D. 

^ Nasim. 

Kmpttron. 

1848 

Hail Hyas or Sultan IhamBuddlii 
Bliangra. 

Biiftau Mahmud Tughlak. 


Fakhruddin wan killed, by All 
Hobaiakt who in hln turn wan 
kUled by Haji Ilyas. 

•• 

• 

1868 

Sultan Sfikandar. non ofStiam- 
nuddin Bhangra. ^ 

Sultan Fi^roze Bliah 

Barbak, nephew of 
Hftlian H^'aAiddln. 

1867 

Sultan Qyanuddin. non of Hultan 
Hekanoar. 

Ditto. 

1878 

Balfuddin oltoa Sultan Min* 8ala- 
ttn, non of Oyanuddln. • 

Ditto. 

1388 

Sultan Bhanifluddlni nun of 
8ultan-un<Salatln. 

Murdered by Raja Kann who 
nelzcd tint throne. 

Ditto. 

• 

m 

1886 

Baja Kann. 

DifUi. 

^1892 

Baja Hultan JBlaliiddln* non of 
^ja Kann who whh con verbid 
to iKlain to ( lie Moi^lcin 

nuhjctdH. 

Sultgii Kudlruddiii Mali- 
rfftid, son of Sultan 
Forozc SJiuh. 

• 

• 


His capital was at Fandua which 
dyring'this regime reached siu-h power 
and prosperity as to outdo all other cities 
in India in splendour : — 


AJ). 

• 

Nazim . 

Kmperors. 

1409 

Sultan Ahiimd Shah, son of 

Sultan Muhnuid Shah, son 


Jalaluddln Shah. 

ot Sultan Nasirttddiii 



siiah. 


He was murdered by Shadi Khan and 
Nasir Khan, who were nobles in the 
court and the laHer ascended the throne. 
He Avas murdered by the nobles who 
searched out a descendant of Sultan 
Shamsuddin Bhangar who was living as 
an agriculturist in a village: — 


A.D. 

Nazim. 

Binprrorn. 

1426 

Bultan Naniniddln >Shah 

Sultan Muizuddhi Molm* 
rak Shah. 

1457 

Barlmk Bliah. non df NaKlruddin 
Bhah. 

Bultan Bahlool I^)dl. 

1474 

Biiltan YiiMiif Bhah. non of Bar* 
bak Bliah. 

Ditto. 

1482 

Bultan FaH^nliah, non of Yunuf 

Bultan lialilool Lodi. 

• 

Shah. 


.He was Hilled by a eunuch slave who 
ascended the ijirohe: — 


A.D. 

Naslm. 

* RmiKmirM. 

• 

6401 

Sultan Shahzada o/iof Bultaii 

Bultan Hekaiidar, aon of 

• • 

Bar^k. 

Bahlool Lodi. 

1402 

• 

Malek Aadhal aliat Foroz Bhah 

Ditto. 

1404 

Sultan Mi^mud Shah 

DIttu. 

1406' 

Bed! Badai aliat Muzaflai^Shah 

IMtto. * 

a 


He was murdered bv Syed Shariff 
Makki, an Ameer of the Court, who 
ascended the throne : — 


A.D. 

• 

Nazim. t 

mmm 

Emperon. 

• 

1408 

Syed Sliarlff IkakkI aliat Bultan 
Alaliiddfii known an HonHohr 

Bultan Bekandar, aon of 
Bahlool ixidl. 


1 Bhah Badnliaii. 

• 


One version is that ' Syed Shariff 
Makki with his brother Syed*Yusuff and 
father Asraf Makki came to Bengal 
from the West and settled in village 
('handpara in tjie district of Murshi- 
dabad. He married the daughter of a 
Kazi under wdiom he w'as studying and 
he presented himself to the Court of 
Sult?in Muzaffaj; Shah who made ^im 
Wazir. Latei- on, he murdered him and 
^sc«nded the throne. 

The other tradition is that, he was of 
indigenous stock who lived in village 
('handpara in Mirzapore police-station 
and was herdsman to a Brahmin. I^ater 
he grew in power and came to court, was 
appointed If and then ascended the 
throne. He w’as therefore known as 
Bakhal Baihhah (the cowherd king). 
A place to the ea.st of Sheikerdighi on 
the Jangipore Koad is shown as the 
place where he was born: — 


A.D. 

1 

1 Nazim. 

EmfMirors. 

1 • 

1521 

Sultan Niinrat Shah, non of 
Suit all Aluuddfn 

Sluili. 

Sultan Ihrahim Lodi, non 
of .Sikaiider Lodi. 

15:14 

Sultan Mahinood Shah lli’iiKnIi. 

lliiinuyuii Badsliah. 


n»>n »*f Aluiiddin Honsi in Shah 

1.54] 

Kiii/ir Khan 

Sta r Shah Radnhah. 


Sher Shah d rove Humayun from 
Delhi and became the Emperor of India. 
He defeated Sultan Mahmud Bengali 
and appointed Khizir as its ruler: — • 


A.D. 

Nazim. 

Emporors. 

1545 

Miiliaiumnd Khan Bur 

Salim Badnhah. 

1555 

Bahadur Shah Salim Klian . . 

Muiiammad Shah Adil. 

15tK) 

Jalnluddln Shah 

Ditto. 

1564 

Solemaii Shah Karan! Afghani 

• Ditto. 


, The Capital of Bepgal was removed 
from Gour to Pandam during his 
reign : — * 


A.D. 

Nazim. 

Kmiiezora. 

1573 

Daud Bhah, non of Solcmaii 

Jalaluddin Akbar. 


Bhah. 

r 

Badsliah. 
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He was put to death by Khan Jahan 
and he took over the administration of 
Bengal. Bengal and Behar came under 
the suzerainty of Akbar Shah at the 
time and .the Capital was transferred 
from Pandiia to ^our again ; — 


A.D. 

Nadm. 

Emparom. 

1670 

• ' 

Nawab Khan Jajbau 

SiaUlucldIn 

Badtthah. 

Akbar 

1697 

M luafar K^ian 

Ditto. 


usd ' 

Baja Todar Miai . . / 

Ditto. 


im 

Khan-i-Aaam 

> Ditto. 


ISM 

Shahbax Khan 

Ditto. 


ISM 

Raia Man Sinha .. 

Ditto. 

* 



During his regime the Capital was 
transferred to Rajmahal. During this 
period the Afghans from Orissa madq 
themselves masters. A great battle was 
fought at 6herp6re Atai — in the K.andi 
subdivisicHi — in which Raja Man Sinha 
completely defeated the rebellious 
Afghans of Orissa. The place is still 
pointed out and is now in rnouza Nagar, 
J.L. No. 85 of 'police-station Kluirgrnm. 


AA>. 

Kaaini. 

KmiierorH. 

i006 

Kutubuddiu Ktiaii 

Jehniigir Hadsliali. 

jao7 

JehanRir Kooli Klmii 

Ditto. 

lOOS 

Sheekti iHlam Khan 

Ditto, 


He .removed the capital from 
Bajmahal to Dacca. 


lOlS 

KasemKhan,Honof Inlani Khan 

Ditto. 

1618 

Ibrahim Kiiaii Fate.li Jang 

Ditto. 

1622 

•Sliali Jatian 

Ditto. 

1626 

Khan NawaJ Khan 

Ditto. 

1626 

Nawat) Mukarrom K liaii 

Ditto. 

1627 

Nawab Fidal Khan 

Ditto. 

1628 

Nawab Kadm Kiian 

Shall Jaiiaii BadHiiah 

1682 

Nawab Azam Khan 

Ditto. 

1887 

Nawab JoUm K. Maaliaddi 

Ditto. 

16'a9 

Shahzada Shiija, non of Hliali 
Jahan. 

Ditto. 

1866 

Nawab Mecr Jumla 

Anrangzob Hadzliah. 

:t^64 

Nawab Sliaizta Khan 

Ditto. 

1667 

Nawab Fedai Klian 

Ditto. 1 

1678 

Shah Zadah Sultan Mainnud 

Aaam. 

Ditto. 

1680 

Nawab Shaizta Klian 

Ditto. 

1689 

Nawab Ibrahlfm Khan 

Ditto. 


It was at this t^me in 1695-96 that a% 
rebellion of great fprce was started in 
the main by the Afghans with Sobha 
Sing — A Zemindar of Chetobandar in 
the dfstrict of Burdwan — ^as leader. The 
rebellions hordes carried all before them 
from Rajmahal to Midnapore, sacked 
the town of Bisrdwan a^ Ulled the 


Maharaja They occupied and plun- 
dered the city of Hughli. It was then 
that the French, the Portuguese and thci 
British asked and were given permission 
^ to construct forts for their protection 
and the Fort Willijam a^t Calcutta was 
the result. Sobha'Sing was aided by 
Rahim Khan-ran Afohan — who was de- 
puted by him to sack Nadia and Murshi- 
dabad. Rahim Khan was killed in an 
encounter ofPTlajnagar in the district of 
Birbhum while Sobha Sing was murdered 
at Burdwan by a daughter of the family 
of the Burdwan Raj. The rebellious 
forces, however, sacked Murshidabad 
and went to Maldah. There was an en- 
counter ' . at Bhagawangola with the 
Nawab’s army under Za^ardast Khan 
and the rebel's were routed: — ' 


A.D. 

Nazim. 

Kinpitforz. 

1697 

Prince AzimooiSiiKhaii 

Aiirungzeb Hndsliah. 

1704 

Nawab MurHbld Kuli Khan 

Ditto. , 


Murshid Kuli Khan was a Brahmin 
convert to Muhammadanism. It is from 
here thiit. the connection of the district 
starts moi'e intimately with the destiny 
of Bengal. Murshid Kuli Khan remov- • 
ed the capital from Dacca to Murshida- 
bad. It must, however, be remembered 
thiit Murshidabad appears to have exist- 
e<l by the name of Maklrshudabad- -a 
mime often used in the old documents 
and laregly used even now by the gentry 
.specially the Muhammadans — long 
Ixifore tfie capital was tt*ansferred here. 
A rupee still pre.served in Lahore 
Mu.seum shows that Makhshudabad was 
a mint town in 1679 A.D. The follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. L. S. S. 
O'Malley’s District Gazetteer would be 
interesting : — 

“The jirofits of the Murshidabad mint 
are stated in the rent-roll of 1728 to 
amount to Rs. 3,04,103. In 1706 the 
English at Cossimbazar were induced to 
pay Rs. 25,000 for the convenience of 
having bullion, which they imported from 
Europe, coined into rupees at J:he Mur- 
shidabad mint. One of the chief articles 
in the petition presented by the ‘English 
Embassy at the Court of Delhi in 1716 
was ‘that the officers of the mint af Mur- 
shidabad should at all times when requir- 
ed, allow three days in the week for the 
coinage of the ' English Company's 
money.’ It was not till nearly half a 
century afterwards, in 1757, as one of the 
results of the battle pf Plassey, that the 
Fa^ glish first stru(^ ooiqs ef their <oW9,’ 
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but still in the name of thQ Emperor of 
Hindusthan. In 1758, the Council at 
Qa^tta complained*in a letter to the 
Court, that their mint was of but little use 
to them, partly because no bullion was 
arriving from Europe, but more’espet;!- 
ally because the command of specie pos- 
sessed by the Setts o^*Mur9hid£Cbad was 
used to force down the exchange valye of 
their sicoas. In IT-OO, dn the occasion 
of the accession of Mir Kqsiir/, a Par- 
ivana was received from ,the Nawab, 
awarding full privileges to the Calcutta 
mint. From this date the mint of Mur- 
shidabad began to decljne, and, indeed, 
was soon abolished. The manuscript 
Records of the Board of Revenue show 
that in 1785 it was proposed to ‘rje-estab- 
lish the mint at Murshidabad This 
jjroposal was • apparently .carried out, 
though only for a short time. In 1796, 
all provincial mints were abolished,* but 
some respite seems t« Iwive been granted 
to that at Murshi<labad. it Vas not till 
1799 that 'the Collector of Murshidabad 
despatclied the mint utensils to the Pre- 
sidency, and disposed of the 
buildings used as the mint office hv puli- 
lic auction’ ” : - 


AJ) 

Nuziiii, 

KmfHTora. 

1725 

Nawal) Muham* 

Mnhamiiiarl Shah 


fluid Khan. ! 

Ba(l^hah. 


Nawab Shuja-ud-din declared himself 
indejiendent and as.sunic(l complete 
powers and from his time Bengal Ixicame 
an indciiendent State to all intents and 
purposes : — 


A.D. 

Na/iiii. 

• 

I Kniperors. 

1780 

Kawah Karfamz Khun, son of 
Hhuiaiitlilin Khun. 

MiihaiiiiiiA<l .Shah 

Badshah. 

1740 

Nawah AlivordI Kliau 

Ditto. 

1758 

Nawab SoraJ-ud-ilowln 

AlaiiiKir J1 

1767 

Nawab Mlrjafar 

Ditto. 

1764 

Nawab NuJlinci(l<dowla 

Hlinb Alani. 


The year 1757 is the year of the Battle 
of Plassey and may be taken as the year 
w^hen the .destiny of Bengal and* that of 
India passed into the hancls of tlie British 
people though the process of transfer 
natufg.]ly took • years thereafter. Th*e 
Jjist stgp may be*taken to Iw that of Ix)rd 
Cprnwallis in 1790 when Ife “resolved 
. to' aceppt the superintendence of Crimi- 
nal Justice throughout the Provinces.” 
Th.ei'Niz(^iHfU Adalat was transferred 
..frolti Murshidabad to Calcutta. The 


city and the district of Murshidabad 
ceased to be the capital of the country and 
the seat of the Government. The des- 
cendants of Mir Jafar continued to re- 
side there. But the position was. what 
could be gathered from* the words of 
Lord Macaulay. “Tfie heir of Mir 
Jafar still rdlsides at Murshidabad, the 
ancient capital of his bouse, stiH bears 
the title of Nawab, is still accosted by 
the English as, ‘Youw Highness’ and is 
still suffered to retain a position of the 
regal State ^hicb surrounded bis ances- 
tors. A pension* of one. hundred sixty 
thousand pounds a year is annually paid 
to him by the Government. His carriage 
is surrounded by* the guards, each pre- 
ced«i bj attendants with silver maces. 
His person and dwelling are exempted 
from the ordinary authority of the 
ministers of justice.. But he has notihe 
smallest share of political power and is 
hi fact only a noble and wealthy sub- 
ject.” 

The position of the Nawab Bahadur of 
Murshidabad was determined later by the 
Murshidabad Act, XV of 1891, and re- 
cently again by Act XXIII of 1933. 

Mimaulay’s description no longer re- 
{iresents the state of affairs to-day. The 
Palace is in decay and the heir of the 
house lives mostly at Calcutta- as a pri^ 
vate citizen and Murshidabad has the 
look of a city of decaying and decayed* 
buildings inspite of the simmer of life 
near about the Civil Station of Ldlbagh. 

After the rebellion of Sobha Sing 
and tbe Battle of Plassey the exact 
site of which, though outside, lies 
in the outskirts of the present dis- 
strict of Murshidabad, the district 
figured thrice in military activities. 
First, at the beautiful reach of the 
Bhagirathi, half way between Mur- 
shidabad and Cossimbazar, a small Brif 
tish troop under Mr. Amyatt was met by 
the forces of Mir Kasim and massacred ; 
secondly, Mir Kasim’s forces were rout-, 
ed at Gheria at the junction of the 
Bhagirathi with the Padma on July 24, 
1763, by the British fon«8 and Bengal 
was conquered for the sewnd time; 
thirdly, when Berhampore was the cen- 
tre of the rebellion that started with the 
Sepoys in 1857, a description of which 
itas given in the Red Pamphlet that ap- 
I)eared under the title “The Mutiny of 
the Bengal Army. A historical narra- 
tive by one who* has served under- Sir 
Charles Napier.” This is quoted 'else- 
where. 
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20. Character of the preceding 
rule.— -There is nothing on the record to 
show the exact nature of the adminis- 
tration that ended with the battle of 
Plassey. From the list of Governors 
quoted it will 'appear that it was not 
often a Semitic or foreign rule in which 
the indigenous or the Indian element had 
no place. Bengal had had Hindu Vice- 
roys in Todar Mull and Raja Man Sinha 
for a fairly considerable time. It was 
not impossible for a Hindu to be the 
ruler of the Province, as was evidenced 
by the rise of Raja Kans and though his 
son was a convert to Muhammadanism 
and took the name of Raja Sultan Jalal- 
uddin he was certainly not a foreigner to 
Bengal. For 23 long years Bengal was 
rulea by Hossain Shah Badshah (1498- 
15^1) who at least rose from the ranks 
purely in Bengal, while'even in compara- 
tively recent times a Brahmin convert 
to Muhammadanism Murshid Kuli Khan 
held the rqins of, Government for 21 years 
from 1704 to 1725. 

The Government was largely auto- 
cracy and autocracy had its advantages 
and disadvantages. Much depended up- 
on the character of the autocrats and 
that character in that period of human 
history can’t all be judged by the stan- 
dard of the last quarter of the 19th and 
the present quarter of the 20th century, 
.assuming that even that standard can 
meet all the criticisms of a cynical critic. 
Religious intolerance was there but j)ro- 
bably no more than in other parts of 
the world at that period when burning 
of heretics and persecution of the 
heterodox was still considered a 
great part of religion. On the 
other hand the contribution of 
Hossain Shah Badshah for the reli- 
gious susceptibilities of his Hindu 
Chief minister has not many parallels in 
history. Rewards to Hindu Chiefs were 
not uncommon as are evidenced from the 
history of Pargana Fatesing in this 
district, of the rise of the present 
family of Nadia Raj in the adjoining 
one. The part played by the family of 
Jagat Sett — a brief history of which 
will be noted later — for over a century, 
the position held by the Chief in the 
Counsels of the Nawab including the 
position held in the military service (fern 
example, Mohan* Lai in the Battle Or 
Plassey) indicate when all the factors 
are taken into consideration that the 
autoc^any was neither largely malevo- 
lent ^n operation nor niggardly in the 
appreciation of merit or distribution of 


largesses, poyrers and privileges to the 
people of communities of other faiths 
in the country. IV^uch has been eaid 
against the private life of these rulers. 
Much in that certainly is to be strongly 
coudemmed but not many kings or rulers 
from ancient to modern times have set 
the staitdard of. JIjigh #ethical types iii 
any ^ part of the world. Seraj-ud-dowla 
came in for a‘ considerable amount of 
criticism? That he was impulsive and 
indiscreet cap hardly be doubted. But 
he was very yoimg without a counsellor. 
Judged by the conduct of the officers of 
the East India Company, which still 
then had been bnly a trading concern 
probably a future historian would like 
to judg^! him with greater charity and 
placing • himself in Seraj-ud-dowla’s 
position with a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the situation would 
probably hold that he was not altogether 
as black as he was painted. He Dvas pro- 
bably neither an uirredeemed tyrant as 
the old historians seem to suggest nor 
the great nationalist ruler who -made a 
final though belated attempt against 
the expanding power and aggressive 
attitude of the East India Company as 
some of the modernist' writers wish to 
make out. It is, however, certain that 
he was surrounded by self-seeking intri- 
guing individuals who owed loyalty 
neither to the Ruler nor to the country 
and the masses over whoiii he ruled had 
no political sense. Probably all that was 
the normal .sequel to such an autocracy. 

21. Fiscal administration of tho 
Muhammadan Rulers. — It is interest- 
ing, however, to quote from Stewart 
what had been gathered about the rou- 
tine and details of administration of 
Murshid Kuli Khan who died only about 
thirty years before the Battle of Plassey. 

Murshid Kuli Khan discharged the 
united functions of Nazim and T)iwan. 
He not only ruled over Bengal and Orissa 
but had the Government of Behar added 
to his charge. As was observed before 
he was pot a foreigner to India but a 
Brahmin who had changed his' religion. 

From Stewart’s History of Bengal -it 
appears that “he al^ys provided 
against famine,, and severely prohibited, 
all monopolies of grain. If the im- 
portation of grain to the cities and 
towns fell short of what had b^n usual*, 
he sent officers into the country, 'who 
broke open the hoards of individuals, &nd 
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oommlled them to carry their grain to the 
pulSic markets. Bioe was ^en com- 
monly sold in Mufshidabad at 4 mauiids 
for a rupee (or about a hundredweight 
and a half for one shilling), and the 
prices of pther provisions were in pro- , 
portion. He alvjays strictly [isohibited 
the exportation of g^in. The faujdar 
of Hugli had express orders to see that 
no ship, whether European or other, 
carried away more grain* than was 
sufficient for the victualling* of the crew 
during the ‘intended voyage; neither 
were any (foreign) merchants allowed 

to have store.“C of grain” “The 

Nawab was indefatigable In the, extir- 
pation of robliers, and erected guard- 
houses at Katwa and 1V4ur.s}fidganj. 
Whenever a robbery was committed, he 
Compelled the faujdar or th*e Zf’Vlindar 
either to find out the thief .or to recgver 
the property. The {ijoods or their equi- 
valent in money, were always restored 
to the person who had robbed ; and 
the»thief, whenever caught, was impal- 
ed •alive* By these severe means, travel- 
lers were protected on the roads, and 
every man slept securely in bis own 

house.” “He devoted two days in 

a week to the adihinistration of ju.stice, 
presiding in court in his own person. So 
impartial was he in his decisions, and so 
rigid in the execution of the sentence of 
the law. that he put his own son to death 
for an infraefion of its regulations”. In 
the collection of the revenue his severity 
was still more to be dreaded. “Tn order 
to make a full inyestigation of the value 
of the lands, he placed the principal 
Zemindarf! in close confinement, and 
gave the collection into the hands of e.x- 
pert amils or collectors, who received 
the assessments from the farmers, and 
paid the amount into the j)ublic trea- 
sury. He also ordered the whole lands 
to i)e re-me.asured. Having thus a.scer- 
tained the quantity of fallow land be- 
longing to every tillage, he caused a con- 
siderable proportion of it to be luought 
into cultivation. For this |)urf>ose the 
collectors were authorised to make ad- 
vanties of ^ money to the lower orders of 
husbandnfen. To the dispossessed 
Zemindars he assigned an allowance for 
the subsistent'e ,of themselves and their 
famflfes, called *nankar, payable either 
in land or money; to which were added 
hankar or jaikdr, which comprise the 
privileges of huntingf cutting wood in 
the foreetJB^and fishing. The only per- 
^ sons exempl&d from these despotic regu- 
[lations were the Zemindars of Birbhum, 
and Bishnupur, whcT retained their old 


character of feudatory chiefs. Many 
stories of the exquisite devices of cruel- 
ty which he adopted to extract arrears 
from Zemindars in default are to this 
day current in Bengal. .By these* vari- 
eus means he raised the imperial reve- 
nuous to one kror an^ fifty lakks of 
rupees or more than £1,500,000 sterling. 
Apart from the enormous sums which 
were retained for his own private fisc, 

, and in the coffefs of Jagat Seth at Mur- 
sh id a bad, tlie above amount was annu- 
ally transmitted, to Delhi, the greaiter 
part in specie, jisually in the l)eginnirig 
of Baisakh. the second month of the year. 
‘The boxes of treasure were laden upon 
200 pr more carts drawn by bullocks, and 
escorted* by 300 cavalry and 500 infan- 
try, accomj^anied by one of the sub- 
treasurers. Together with the revenue 
he .sent pre.sents to the Emperor and his 
inini.sters elephants, hill-horses, ante- 
lopes. hawks, shields made of rhinoceros 
hide, sword -blades, Sylhet mats, filagree- 
work of gold and silver, wrought ivory, 
Dacc‘a muslins and Kasimhazav silks 
also ,a number of European articles pro- 
cured at the royal port of Hughli.’ ‘He 
admitted no charges for ti'oot)s, except 
for those paid and mustere<l by himself. 
Two thousand cavalry and four thou- 
.sajid infantry were found sufficient to 
enforce the payment of all the revenues* 
of Bengal.’ With this .small force., 
which hardlv deserves the name of 
armv. and was not raised orimarilv for 
military purposes. Murshid Kuli Khan 
maintained order in Bengal dur- 
ing a |>eriod of twenty years. Oti more 
than one occasion he had to contend 
* against rebels in the field -. but he was 
not ambitious of distinction in arms, and 
did not attempt to extend the boundaries 
of his Government. During his time 
the independent Rajas of Tipperah, 
Kuch Behar, a?id A.ssam. whose conn* 
tries had been overrun but never subdued 
by the Muhammadans, .sent presents of 
submission to Murshidabad and ack- 
nowledged the nominal su]>eriority of 
the Nawab.” 


It is alleged that with the characteris- 
tic spirit of a renegade he often was in- 
discreet enough to show his intolerance 
of Hindu ideas and w'fls alleged to have 
procured the site for his own tomb in 
future by the destruction of Hindu tem- 
ples. Tie like rulers better educated and 
more developed than he under-estinfated 
the consequences and the psychological 
effect of such conduct which in spite 
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of the brilliant achievements in admin- 
istration must have stirred up feelings 
fatal to the continuance of the very 
administration which he did so much to 
build *np. 

The results of Murshid .Kuli Khan’s 
Financial Reforms are thus summarised 
by Professor Blochman : — 

“The financial’ reforms oonsiisted 
chiefly in the abolition of the Bengal ' 
C 9 Btingent‘ of house^iold troops (3,000 
horse) and in a hast(ibud investigation 
set on foot throughout the interior 
district and chiefly ^ in Satgaon for 
the purposes of ascertaining or ^uti- 
lising the established proportimial 
assessment which carried a perpe- 
tual increase to tthe old rent- 
roll. These reforms were embodied 
in the Jama-i-kamil-tumari or per- 
fect rent-roll. According to it Ben- 
gal was from 1'722 or thirty-five years 
prior to the British conquest, newly 
arranged in thirteen Chaklas or large 
divisions of territory which compose 
by smaller subdivisions of old mahals, 
the number of 1,660 Parganas and paid 
a revenue now fixed at Rs. 1,42,88,186. 
Two of the Chaklas were annexations 
from Orissa, viz.. Bandar Balusai, and 
Hijli, five W west of the Ganges, viz,, 
Satgaon, Burdwan, Murshidabad, 
Jessore, Bhusna; six lay north and east 
of the Ganges, viz., Akbarnagar, 
Ghoraghat, Karaibari, Jahangirnagar, 
Sylhet and Islamabad. The Fouzda- 
rtes, or Magisterial jurisdictions, coin- 
cided in area with the Revenue Chaklas. 
To the al^ve rental further sums were * 
added arising from taxes called ahwahs 
levied over and above the Asli-Jama. 
Under Murshid Kuli Khan, the abwab 
carried to the account amounted to 
Ijttle more than 2J lakhs but he collected 
much more which did not appear in the 
Imperial accounts”. 

The description quoted above does not 
seem to corroborate the contention that 
the country was passing through a long 
period of chaos and anarchy when the 
Battle of Plassey was fought. The 
supremacy of Delhi might have been 
meagre and the imperial throne might 
have been in tottpring hands but th^!^ 
administration in Bengal thirty years 
before the Battle of Plassey had no 
marked signs of weakness. 

Shuja-ud-dowla, the son-in-law of 
Murshid Kuli Khan, came in after him. 
His collection of revenue was not less 


exact than his predecessors while he had 
neither rsli^ous bigotry nor reproach of 
cruelty in the exaction of revenue. He 
is saia to have “commenced his rule by re- 
leasing. the unhappy Zemindars from 
the rigorous confinement in ^hich they 
had long bepn languishing and by per- 
mitting them to resume tKe manage- 
ment of their, .estates upon giving secu- 
rity for good conduct. Despite the leni- 
ency there was no falling in the reve- 
nues. . For die year. 1728 one crore and 
forty-eight Ixikhs of rupees (£1,480,000) 
were remitted to Delhi by the agents of 
the Imperial Banker Jagat Sett without 
any difficulty or oppression.” 

i 

During his rule the Province of 
Tipperah which had" froln time imme-* 
morial been an indepemlent Kingdom 
was annexed to the Mughal .Empire. 
Dinajpore and CoOch-Behar were also 
invaded aiid 'the Rajas of those coun- 
tries were plundered. Sir W. Hunter 
writes “His most trusted advi.sers wpre 
the two brothers Haji Alimaddi and 
Aliverdi Khan, who were his near rela- 
tives, and Jagat Sett. His justice has 
lieciome proverbial.” Till this period, 
therefore, the internal administration' 
does not appear to have been had and 
this reign ended in 1739. But after this 
signs of decadence set in. His son Sar- 
faraj Khan had to meet ’the revolt of 
Aliverdi Khan and was killed at Gheria. 
There was confusion at Delhi. During 
the regime of Aliverdi , Khan who suc- 
ceeded Sarfaraj Khan Bengal passed 
through most troubled times. There 
was revolt in Orissa and the Mafhattas 
began their invasions on Bengal and on 
several occasions plundered the suburbs 
of Murshidabad. The European Settle- 
ment on the Hughli was .growing in 
power. Aliverdi Khan had been to 
Orissa to quell the rebellion but on his 
way back at Burdwan was attacked by 
40,000 cavalry of the Marhatta Chief. 
He had a narrow escape and though 
Jagat Sett was plundered the next year 
the Nawab sent off his trea.sure to Goda- 
gari on the other side of the P’adma. In 
the year following he attacked the 
Marhattas and is said to have defeated 
them at Katwa and at liidnapore’. *But 
they app^rpd next year in two * sepa- ’ 
rate armies, put the country to plunder 
and the Nawah had to pay an enormouaf 
sum to buy off his immunity# These 
depredations continued with''feverse8.pn 
one side or the other till _ his death in ' 
1756 though the concluding five year^ 



iutd oomparative peace through heavy 
euasB paid to the Marhattas. . One can 
thus say that Nawah Aliverdi Khan’s 
rule was a period of unsettlement and 
turmoil and the attacks by the Ma^’hattas 
had been very unsettling for the rulers 
as well as* for the people at la^e. It 
was during* this "peridd thdt wrtifica- 
tions of European settlers were streng- 
thened and the Marhatta'dik^h was dug 
in Calcutta. 

The rest of the history of the future 
rulers is merely a history of the rise of 
the British power and will l)e dealt with 
later. 

22. European Settlement and ri^e of 
the British power. — (’ossimbazanand its 
neighbourhood had been developing as 
fill emporium of trade. lt§, position in 
the river system as was there then must 
have been the greatest lonfributory fac- 
tor to this rise. When Murshidabad 
ultimately became the capitaf of Bengal 
the^ development was still* more expe- 
dited. . Before the capital came up to 
here it a|)j)ears from a letter dated 12th 
July 1620 that two English Agents 
Hughes and Parker who were sent from 
Agra to Patna to set uf> a trading sta- 
•tion there invested in the purchase of 
“Serbandy silk, the best of Mucksoude 
and Sidebunde (i.e., Murshidabad and 
Saidabad) from whence these sortes were 
wound”. It shows that before the capi- 
tal was removed to Murshidabad or 
Euro^jean traders established themsel- 
ves, the present suburb of C’ossimbazar 
it is only a subtirb now of the Civil 
town of Berhampore was a centre of 
commerce with reputation well known 
to foreign traders. In the earlier re- 
cords the whole area between the Padma. 
the Bhagirathi and the Jellanghi is re- 
ferred to as t'o.ssimbazar and in the re- 
cords of the ‘East India Company even 
the Bhagirathi was referred to as the 
Cossimbazar river. 

British Settlement. — In 1658 Cossim- 
bazar along with Hughli, Balasore, and 
Patna was selected as tlie site for one 
of the “four factories which the Court 
of directors determined to settle in the 
Bay of ^ngal”. It is believed that the 
actual occupation was not made before 
1659.* The first representatives of th*e 
'Company at Cossimbazar were (1) John 
Ken wh() was the Chief and was appoint- 
ed at -£40 a year ; (2), John Pricidy who 
was* appointed on £20 a year; (3) Job 
Charnock who left for a time for Patna 
but returned as .Chief in 1680 and con- 
tinued till 1686; (4) Daniel Sheldon who* 


was the second member on £ 30 a yedi*. 
The British traders were not the only 
Europeans who flocked about Cossim- 
bazar. 

• 

Dutch SettUment. — ^Clese to what was 
the cemetery for the Residency was the 
village Icxjally known as Kalikapore and 
now included in village Kalikapore 
J. L. 99 P. S. Berhampore Town. It 
was referred to, by Bernier in 1666 as 
having a Dutch Factory with seven to 
eight huudr^ men working, Teiffen- 
tbaler refers to magnificent Dutch bufld- 
ings. Nothing i»f these remain except a 
cemetery with tombs — 22 in number. The 
cemetery must have been started later in 
the day for the oldest inscription seems 
to date'in 1721 (Daniel van der Muyl). 
Some tombs are without inscription. 
Some scattered Hbmestead of wea^fe^s 
still remain; prol>ably their forefathers 
were drawn to the place for work in the 
factories. 

French Settlement. — On almost the 
bank of the present course of the Bha- 
girathi near about the north end of the 
jnunicipal town of Berhampore is Said- 
abad. There was a Frencn Settlement 
with a factory. The part occupied by 
the factory is still known as Farasdanga 
or the land of the French. It is now 
partly occupied by the pumping station* 
of the water works and is at the nor- . 
them extremity of Saidabad. Part of 
the old French .site is believed to. be in 
the river. The great French General 
Du})leix was said to have l)een here for 
some time. From a letter of the year 
1781 from the Governor General to Mr. 
Pott, the Resident of Murshidabad, to 
the effect that the French should be res- 
tored to all their rights and privileges it 
must lx; evident that the French still 
were there at the time. None of the 
French have any concern there now. , 

Armenian Settlement .--In the year 
1665 Emperor Aurangzeb granted a far- 
man to the Armenians to have a Settle- 
ment at Saidabad. A Church which 
still exists and is cared for was con- 
structed in 1758. It was probably con- 
structed on the strength of*the Cnarter 
of the East India Company which pro- 
mised to provide the site for a Church. 
4n anonymous wjjiter — “A rtemus' ’ , 
contributed an article toi;he Historical 
Bengal — An ancietit Church — which 
might be quoted here : — 

“Times have changed in Berhampore 
as well as everywhere else, and the 
Armenians have given place to others in 



the local commercial world. The places 
where they lived are levelled- to the 
ground, and down in Saidabad, where 
their residents were, one only finds grass 
and moss-grown ruins. The very roads 
over which the^ Y^alked have disappear- 
ed, and all that remains of this ancienf 
colony is an oc(^sional Afalled-in-plot 
of land. To the question “What place 
was this?’’ the guide invariably replies. 
“A rich mercmarit liwd here. He 
was ruined alid the house^ fell.’’ The 
crumbling •decay of ages, however, has 
spared to some extent ‘the old church. 
Time has dealt more gently with it than 
with the. old town, and it stands a grim 
and time-stained monument of an almost 
forgotten prosperous community ^f Mer- 
chants. 

‘T^he sacred building is now only a 
dilapidated barn. Its walls are bare 
and crumbling. The inscriptions most- 
ly in the Armenian tongue, on the upper 
stones of tTie flat graves are slowly being 
obliterated, and the little niches and 
stoups that once marked the spot where 
the faithful were wont to bless and 
sprinkle themselves are almo.st invisible 
by the accumulation of the dust and 
dirt of fifty years of cruel neglect. The 
font, in the sacristy, where the .ances- 
tors of many of Calcutta’s prominent 
Armenian citizens of to-day were 
'admitted into Holy Church, is now a 
receptacle for rags, whilst on the other 
side of the building in another vestry, 
wherein the registers and vessels of the 
altar -v^ere once carefidly guarded, was 
found a specimen of faded millinery 
probably cast on one side as useless by . 
one of the caretaker’s children. The 
main body of the Church is absolutely 
a dreary waste : a place of desolation, 
the evidences of .a tormcr griindcur on 
the inner roof and walls but .acoentuat- 
ifig the imj)ression of that condition. 

“But this is not all. For in the east end 
of the building towers a tall structure 
that was once tho centre of dtwotion and 
worship of the old time Armenian com- 
munity of the district. Aloft stands 
a huge picture frame from which the 
ragged edges of canvas still flutter, and 
one is told that from here at one time 
looked down on the worshippers a beau* 
tiful picture of Christ. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that this beautiful work 
has been removed to Calcutta and duly 
preserved. Underneath this great 
fram^reredos are three rows, one on tof) 
of the other, of quaintly painted panels, 


all in a fair state of preservation, 
seating incidents in the life of Clwist 
and the ministry oj6»the apostles. Front 
the point of view of artistic merit these 
are perhaps unimportant, but they have 
a history contemporary with that of the 
’ Church itself, and are or shduld be of 
far too ^reat? interest tM those who love 
the ymmories of the time when their an- 
i!estors knelt be'neath* them to be allowed 
to be tht? parching places of the care- 
taker’s poultsy which, alas, ap))ears to 
l)e their only ’present use. Little or none 
of the altar furniture has l)een left in 
the Church. In .one of the vestries is a 
tangled mass, of lampware and old 
chains, and on the masonry altar- table 
were* seyn two old (jandlesticks and an 
ancient wixiden biKik-rest. The veran- 
dah surrounding the building, and the 
tiny compound in which it stands, are* 
covered \vith -the gravestones of Arme- 
nians, wlio lived, and flourished *in the 
district betr.-Qcn the year 1758, when the 
Church was built, and 1858, when the 
last burial is lielieved to have, taken 
place. The last date appears to be the 
17th December, 1858, the grave, in,scrib- 
e<l in English, being th.at of “S. M. 
Vardon, Esquire.’’ 

The Church is now rarely visited save • 
by the inquisitive, and according to the 
caretaker, him.eelf an Armenian with an 
imperfect knowledge of Engli.sh, each 
year produces two or, at the most, three 
faithhil pensons who linger within the 
once sacred precincts to offer a prayer 
for the souls of the faithful departed 
whose last re.sting places are within the 
shadow of the historic cld building.” 

23. The East India) Company-^1658> 
1757. — 'J'he early establi-shment of the 
British merchants has already lieen 
noted. The (ytyssimliazar F’actory was 
in working order from • 1059. The 
tra.<l<! was carried on,, however, not with- 
out sfirious impediments. Every day 
there were fresh inqidsts and fresn 
restrictions. During the jierird of 1680 
to 1686 when Job Charnock was the 
Chief of CossimbaXar Factory the 
(’ompany was subjected to. imixists 
levied not merely bv Naw.ab' Shaista 
Khan but imposed by Fonzdar -or Gov- 
ernor lk>lai (yhand Roy. In 1,686 
Company’s boats were hfeld up and* the 
sale of commodHies specially of ’silver 
was ' prohibited. Some Indian^ 
merchants complained that the 'Com' 
pany’s jieople had sunk their boats atfd 
interfered with them. Job* * Charnock 
was made responsible for .this and not 



only ordered to pay Bs. 43,000 as oom- 
pepsation to the Indiap merchapts, but 
acowding to Orme, scoftrged by Nawab’s 
orders. The Cossimbazar Factory was 
ordered to be seized but Chaynock 
managed to escape through the cordon in 
about April,* 1686. Nawab Shaista^Khan 
directed the fhctor^ at Cosaiiflbazar and 
at Calcutta to be pulled d^wn. Heavy 
payments, however, had to*be made to 
get the order rescinded. This* is 6ut one 
of many examples. , (3o8sirabazar,was 
close to the Capital and had to stand the 
whims of the rulers and the (Uiief of 
the factory had -to be not merely an 
expefrt business-man but also an astute 
diplomat. It was with tact altertjatfd 
with bribes and presents that not merely 
the ruler at Murshidabad but also the 
3<jwers at Delhi had t<) lie b«Jidled to 
ceep the trade going. On the other 
land the English merchants ht the time 
could not fxj held up as •types of innocent 
and harmless traders. Thei^cords of 
the period are not withouf details of 
incidents . depicting their Vlepredations 
sugg^ting that the conduct of each 
party was probably in the nature of 
reprisal. In 1749, an Fjyjlish Man-of- 
war caught hold of a nuinlier of Ixiats 
with goods owned by Muhammadan and 
Armenian merchants of Hughli, and 
some containing grKKls alleged to lie 
lielonging to the Nawal). Nawab Ali- 
verdi Khan sent a letter immediately to 
Fort William which ended thus : ‘As 
you ai-e not permitted to commit piracies, 
therefore, I now write to you that, on 
nneipt of this you* deliver up all the 
merchants’ goods and effects to them, as 
also what appertains unto me,, otherwise 
you may be assured a due chastisement 
in such manner as you least expect”. 
It was thought that the Nawab might 
lie approached with the pnisentation of 
an Arab hor.se‘ but this proved ineffec- 
tive for the Nawab dirtn^ted the stopp- 
age of all provisions to the English 
merchants at Dacca and atop|)ed all 
their boats and ultimately surrounded 
the faijtory at Dossimbazar. I’he Nawab 
ultimately relented on Iwing paid twelve 
lakhs of rupees through the Setts. 

In* 17&1 a Muhammadan dieil 
intesta,te. The Company’s servants at 
Calcutta^ appropriated his estate. The 
Nawab was annoyed. The Company’s 
servants attempted to put him off on 
^me excuse or another. Ultimately 
they ‘had to pay not only the value of the 
^tate>but alinost an equal sum by way of 
■interest and dtimpensaUon. 


24. Serajuddowla and the East 
India Company. — Nawab Aliverdi 
Khan was succeeded by his grandson 
Serajuddowla, a youth of about nine- 
,teen years of age. His feejings against 
the British merchants were strong. Im- 
mediately on accession to the throne he 
started on his anti-Brifish campaign 
against the British whom he wanted to 
drive out of the country. In June 1756, 
he marched on tf)*<;aptHre t^>e residency 
at CV>8siml)azai. 

The descri])tion of the cx)nfine8 of 
C’ossimbazar at the time was noted by 
Warren Hastings ajid (’aptain Grant, 
acting^ Adjutant-General and is noted 
Ixilow. 

25. Warren Hs^tings’ description fl|f 
Cossimbazar Factory in 1756. — “The 
factory is situated close to the riverside, 
and consists of four bastions mounting 
each ten guns, nine and eix pounders, 
also two eighteen pounders to defend 
the gateway, and a line of 22 guns, 
mostly field-pieces, towards the water 
side. Sometime before Cossimbazar 
was attacked (but preparations only 
making for it), Mr. Watts acquainted 
the Governor and Council that he was 
told from the Durbar^ by order of the 
Nawab, that he had great reason to be 
dissatisfied with the late conduct of the 
English in general. Besides, he had 
beard they were building new fort\fii^- 
tions near Calcutta without ever apply- 
ing to him or considting him alK>ut it, 
which he by no means approved of, for 
he hK>ked upon us only as a set of 
merchants, and therefore if we chose to 
reside in his dominions under that 
denomination we were extremely w'el- 
conie, but as Prince of the country he 
forthwith insisted on the demolition <>f 
all those new buildings we had made. 
'J’he Nawab at the same time stmt, to the 
President and Council. Fuckeer 
Tougar with a message much to the same 
purjK>rt, which as they did not intend to 
comply with, looking upon it as a most 
unprectnlented demand, treated the 
messengtir with a great deal of. ignominy 
and turned him tmt of their bounds with- 
out any answer at all; u|H>n which a 
eectmd messenger was sent to Mr. Drsike 
to this efle(?t, that unleHs lymn receipt 
of that order he did not immediately 
begin and pull down those fortifications, 
he would come down himself and throw 
him in the river. This messenger was 
treated as ridiculously as the other, and 
an answer sent agreeable thereto, as 



likewise by a mesaengeT tbat was sent 
some time before to demand the delivery 
up of Kissendasseat. In the meantime 
we received intelligence that Cossim- 
bazifr Factory was surrounded with a 
large bcjiy of feroes and a great quanti- 
ty of cannon, but the .Council were 
deterpiined not* to submit to the terms 
proposed,, accordingly) directed the 
Chief at Cossiinbazar to make the l>e8t' 
defence he Qould',- amt promised him 
succour as soon as the . season would 
^mit of*it.” . ^ 

“On Monday, 24th May 1756, in the 
afternoon, Omar Beg, a Jamadar, with 
his forces, about 3,0O() liorse, came to 
Cossimbazar by order of thgs bTawab. 
On the 25th, 200 horse and some 
hffrkandazes reinforced him in the 
morning, and in the evening he was 
joined by two elephants and another 
body of forces,, when he endeavoured* to 
force his way»in at the factory gate. 
But he was prevented by the Sergeant 
of the Guard calling the soldiers to 
arms, who fixing their teyonets, k^t 
the gateway. The Jam^idar, finding 
that he could not get in byi surprise, told 
them he was not come to fight. The 
Chief (Mr. Watts) did his utmost to 
^provide a quantity of provisions and 
water, during which he met with 
frequent obstructions. Upon more 
forces advancing, orders were given to 
load, all the great guns with grape and 
round shot, and to keep a good lookK)ut 
the whole night. 

“Slth May . — The drums and 8-o’clock 
gun silenced, and the gate kept shut,t 
which before were always kept open the 
whole day, and upon the enemy’s forces 
daily increasing. Dr. Forth was sent to 
the Jamadar to know the Nawab’s 
intention, which he informed them, were 
’ to attack the factory unless Mr. Watts 
went to him and signed such articles as 
he required. The Munshi, or Persian 
interpreter, brought Mr. Watts the same 
intelligence. At this time all provisions 
and water were entirely stopped, of 
which tbcge was a great want, parti- 
cularly of the former, as there were a 
great number of women, children, slaves 
and unnecessary persons in the factori^, 
our complement'of men consisting of <35 
Europeans ^d as.many black soldiers, 
with a few lascars, Messrs. William 
Watts, Collet and Batson of Council 
and Messrs. Sykes,, H. Watts and 
Chambers, writers. Lieutenant Elliot 
oommanded the artillery, as likewise the 


military, having his son under him ad 
a volunteer. • 

“As it was apprehended, that Ihe 
Nawab had no other intent than which 
the former Nawabs had had, viz., to stop 
the Company’s business till demands 
were •CQ^^>lied^ wi|h by extorting 
a sum of *ihoney, letters were 
addressed .him, , written in the 
most submissive terms, to desire to 
know in What particulars the English 
had .given 'him offtmce. But no other 
reply was sent than that they must pull 
down their fortifications, newly built at 
Perrin’s and tjie octagon summer house 
of Mr. Kelsall (whudi he had also taken 
for a ‘fortification by a parcel of shells 
having been provided there from time 
to time), both places adjoining and 
within a league of Galdutta. By this 
ti^e there was near 50,000 men round 
the factory, and 70 or 80 pieces.of cannon 
planted against it on the opposite side, 
the river, bht not near enough to do any 
execution. 

f 

"1st June . — Radhaballav came* to 
speak with Mr. Watts, and brought 
with him three Jnmadnrs, who all 
advised him td go to {.he Nawab himself, 
and that everything might be very easily 
accommodated. Upon which he was 
weak enough to inform them, that if the 
Nawab would send him a Beetle as a 
token for his safety and security,, he 
would very willingly, and with pleasure, 
wait on him. Whereupon Radhaballav 
took leave and went away, and soon 
after brought him a ‘Beetle on a silver 
dish from the Nawab (at least as he 
informed him), and in the. evening (of) 
2nd June, Mr. Watts and Dr. Forth 
went to the Nawab in company with 
Hakim Beg’s son, though the Military 
for a long time endeavoured to persuade 
him to the contrary, nay, even refused 
to let him go out oi the factory. Upon 
Mr. Watts going before the Nawab with 
his hands across, and a handkerchief 
wrapt round his wrists, signifying him- 
self his slave and prisoner (this he- was 
persuaded to do by Hakim ^g, Radha- 
ballav' and others, who assured him 
that it might be a means of pacifying 
the Nawab, his appearing before nim 
' in abject submissive iqanner), he. abused' 
him very muc|i and ordered him to be 
taken out' of sight. But Hakim Beg’s 
son telling the Nawab he was good sort 
of a man and intending, on^ hearing 'of 
his arrival from Bajmahal,«to have oome 
and embraced his footstep^ {hath tandh 
Tee sahib ka qaddmlfos hama), ,he. 
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ordercid him to Hakim Beg’s tent, 
wherS he signed a Mochalka and (was 
roaHe to send for "Messrs. Collet and 
Batson for the same pijri) 08 e. But on 
their arrival they were all three, con- 
fined. The,purj)ort of the Mochalka 
was nearly a§ foljpws (1) ,to destroy 
the Redoubt, etc., h'ewly built at 
Perrin’s near Calcutta ; (2) .tp deliver ftp 
any of his subjects that should fly to us 
for protection (to evade justfce) on his 
demanding such subject; (3)*to give an 
account of thfe dastaks for several years 
past, and to pay a sum of money that 
should be agreed on, f6r the bad use 
made of them, to the great prejudice of 
his revenues; and to put a stop to tiie 
Zemindar's extensive power, tA the 
great prejudice of his subjects. 

c/«wc.- -Mr. C/ollet wa.s sent back 
to Co.ssiml>azar to deliver up the I’ac^toty 
to the NaVah, which .avus [umctually 
put in execution, with all thcigtins, arms 
and ammunition, notwithstanding the 
soldiers w^ere against it, and congra- 
tulated his return with the rcs|>ect due 
only to a chief drawing up in two linos 
for him to pass through. ^ 

• 

"r>th June. Mr. Batson was sent 
back to Cossitnlmzar, and Mr. (%)llet 
demanded, when Mr. Watts and he 
were informed they must get ready to 
go with the NAwab to Calcutta. This 
morning, upon opening the factory 
gates, the enemy immediatolv entered in 
great numbers and .demanded the keys of 
the godoAvns, both public and private. 
They no sewner took possession of the 
arms and ammunition, but they behaved 
ih a most insolent manner, threatening 
the gentlemen to cut off their ears, slit 
their noses, ohnhuck them, with other 
punishments, in order to extort confes- 
sion and compliance from them. This 
behaviour of theirs lasted till Rth. when 
Lieutenant Elliot, having secreted a pair 
of pistols, shot himself through the 
head. The gentlemen’s surprise was so 
greaf that they instantly sent and in- 
formed the Di wan of what had |vis,sed, 
thinking by* that means to procure them- 
selves bk.fcer treatment. He was then 
searching and ejeamining the soldiers’ . 
boxes ahd chests *in order to return to 
them, th^ir clothes and apparel. But on 
hearing this news, he ordered all the 
Europejpis out of the factory!, and put 
them • under a strong guanl at 
Mr. •Collet’^ * house, where they all 
remained that .night, except Messrs. 
Sykoa and Ba1»on who h 9 ,ppily found. 


means to make their escape and get to 
, the French factory. 

“The 9th. — All the prisoners were 
sent to Muxadavad Cutcherry and .put 
*in irons, where they reipained; except 
• (tfiat), after 15 days’ confhiement, 
Messrs. H. WIitts and” Chambers were 
permitted to go to either the French or 
i)utch factories, provided those gentle- 
men would give a receipt for them, to 
be responsible for their appehrance when 

demanded by the Nawab. 

• ® 

“10th July . — The military were set at 
liberty. As for tbe two gentlemen who 
were sent t-o the Aurangs from Co.ssim- 
bazar, they were also released al»out the 
.same time but plundered, as these at the 
factory were of everything they had.” 

20. Captain Grant’s description of 
the defence of Cossimbazar. — “The 
sufrendcr of Cossimbazar on the 4th 
June by the ('hief 's being Jecoytid under 
many s|XM‘ious pretences to visit the 
Nawab in the camp l)efQre that jilace, 
and on his Ixung made ])risoner, induced 
to deliver it up, you must be informed of 
ere now, we having despatched I’ataniars 
(couriers) as s(x>n as we received the news 
on the 7th. We may ju.stly impute all 
our misfortum‘s to the lo.ss of that place, 
as it not onlv supplied our enemies with 
artillery and ammunition of all kinds, 
but flushed them with hopes of making 
as easy a conquest of our chief .settle- 
ment, not near .so defensible in its *then 
circumstances. Cossimbazar is an irre- 
gular square with solid bastions, ejich 
mounting 10 guns, mastly nine and six 
lbs., Avith a saluting battery on the cur- 
tain to the riA^erside of 24 guns, from 2 
to 4 lbs., and their carriages, Avhen I left 
the place in October last in pretty got)d 
order. Besides, eight Cohorn mortars, 
four and five inches, with a store of , 
shells and grenades, their garrLson 
consisted of 50 military under the 
command of Lieutenant Elliot, a 
Sergeant Coiporal and 3 Matrossy (sic) 
of the artillery and 20 gootl lascars. 
The ramparts are seen by two houses 
which lay within 20 yards of .the AA'alls; 
but as each is commanded by 5 guns 
from the bastions, the enemy could hard- 
ly keep posse.ssion of them.” 

The capture was folloAved i)y a. capture 
of the fortifications at Calcutta Nvith the 
tragedy of Bl.ack Hole — the history of 
which is well-known. 

• 

27. The Battle of Plassey. — After 
. the incident a confederacy Avas formed. 
The English Council was on one side 
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while Mir Jafar, a very near relative 
but a dismissed I*ay-Master-General of , 
Nawab Seraj-ud-dowla. Jagat Sett, the 
State Banker, and Rai Buhib, dis- 
mis^d Diwan, on the other. It was 
decided that Seraj-ud-dowla should be 
deposed, that ^ir Jafar.should be help- 
ed on the throne, the English would get 
valuable privileges and large sums of 
money was to ,be distributed among 
them. One* of the intermediaries to 
this conspiracy was Umichand. He bad 
,a claim of thirty l{».V:hs of rupees as 
compensation for the losses allegeil to 
have been suffered during the sack of 
Calcutta. He wanted to have this from 
the parties to this arrangement and 
grew insistent threatening ’that the 
conspiracy would be divulged to the 
Mawab unless the payment was made 
or guaranteed. Here it was that Clive . 
behaved in a way which statecraft might 
approve but Ethics, more or less, would 
oondemft. Hfe prepared two treaties on 
'two papers of different colours. In one, 
this compensation was guaranteed, in 
the other it was omitted. The former 
was a sham, the latter was the real 
treaty. The former alone was shown to 
Umichand and he was satisfied. The 
conspiracy was completed — though one 
. Englishman (Admiral Watson) refused 
to put his signature on the sham treaty 
and his signature w'as fabricated. 

The battle of Plassey was fought. In 
accordance with the terms secret! v enter- 
ed into there was* defection in NawalVs 
army. The battle was lost in spite of the 
valour of Mir Madan and of the Hindu 
General Mohan Lai w^ho fought to the 
last and died in the attempt to win a 
victory. Serai-ud-dowla escaped to Re j- 
mahal through Bhagawangola. He was, 
however, brought back to Murshidabad 
and was stabbed to death by order of 
* Miran, son of Mir Jafar. His dead 
body was paraded through the streets 
and even taken past his unfortunate 
mother’s house and buried at Khusbagh 
in the cemetery with his grandfather 
Aliverdi Khan. 

28. Mir Jafar Khan— 1757-81.— Mir 

Jafar according to the treaty come to 
was put to the vacant place of Seraj-ud- 
dowla. It is better to descril)e 4he 
details from a short (juotation from I.,«rd 
Macaulay ; — 

» “In a few days Clive arrived at 
hfiyshidabad escorted by two hundred 
English soldiers and three hundred 
Sepoys. For his residence had been 
assigned a palace which was surrounded 


by a garcten so spacious that all trpops 
who ac^mpanied him could oove^ient- 
ly enc^p withiA if. The ceremony of 
the installation of Mir Jafar Was ins- 
tantly performed. Clive led the new 
Nawab to the seat of honour placed him 
on it, .presented to him, alter the im- 
memorial fashioh of fhe East, an offering 
of gold and jthen turning to the natives 
who filled £he hall congratulated them 
on the gOv)d fortune which had freed 
them from a tyrant. He was compelled 
on this occasion to use the services of an 
interpreter.” 

“I'he new Sovereign was now called 
upon to fulfil engagements which be had 
entered into with the allies. A con- 
ference was held at the house of Jagat 
Sett”. There, under instructions from 
Clive, one* of the servants of the Coih- 
pany Mr. Scrafton turned to Umichand 
who had come there in high- hope and 
said “Umichand, the red treaty is a 
trick. You are to have notliing.” 
Umichand, from the moment of trai!t 
sudden shock, sank gradually into idiocy 
and then died. Others, however, fared 
better and shower of wealth fell copi- 
ously on them. 

29. Mir Jafar in the dispensation of 
reward.s emptied the exchequer. It is 
said “the treasury, which conteined 
crores was unequal to the drain upon it, 
and the English had te Oe content with 
the pa}vnent of half of the stipulated 
sums and a promise of the remainder in 
three equal instalments”. To an empty 
exchequer he added a weak character 
and preferred the pleasures of the 
Zenana to the cares of Government. 
The State was in chaos and the troops 
even were unpaid. In 1761 there was a 
mutiny among the troops and the English 
directed him to proceed to Calcutta and 
set up Mir Kasim AH Khan, his son-in- 
law, on the throne. The causes which 
led to his dethronement are contained 
in the proceedings of the Board of 
Directors dated November 10, 1760. 

“A Memorial setting forth the causes 
of the late change in the SubahsMp : — 

The Nawab Jaffer AH Khan was of a 
. temper extremely tyraijnical and , avari- 
cious, at the same tinse very ifiaolent;* 
and the people about him bein'l' either 
abject slaves and flatterers or else 'the 
base instruments of his vices, there vwitt 
no chance of having the affairs of* the 
Government properly condfteted but bv 
^their removal. He attributed all the ijt 
■success of his affairs to imaginary .plots 



«ii4 .ce^trivanciM, Wi sacri&eed K'Vsb 
wi|^ut mercy to the ^excess of •his jea- 
lotisy. Numberless* are the instances oit 
men of all degrees whose blood he has 
spilt. without the least assigned reason'; 
to learn the names and circumstances of 
all these sufferers youlc^ be work ^of time 
but some of the most Striking examples 
are these following : — Co^'a.Haddee, the 
first Btiatey, was first banished for a pre- 
tended conspiracy against the Nabob’s 
life, and afterwards *cut off dt Shalmbiid 
in his march* out of the province ; Mir 
Cazim, the second Buxey, was invited by 
the. Chuta Nabob to his house, and after 
having received from him uUusual^marks 
of affection assassinated at the gates* of 
the palace. Yar Mahomed, formerly in 
great favour with the Nabob Siiraja 
Ekiwla, and since Dhroga of the Emarut, 
slain in presence of the Chufa Nabob, in 
the month of April, 1760 — 

Gasseta Begum, widow t/f the Nabob 
. Shehamut dung. 

Emrta Begum, mother to the Nabob 
Sut aja Dowla. 

Murada Dowla, the ^n of Padsha 
Ghouli Khan adopted by 
Shehamut Jung. 

Suffen Nisa Begum, widow of the 
Nabob Suraja Dowla. 

Her infant daughters by Suraja 
Dowla. 

The five unhappy sufferers mentioned 
last fjerished all in one night at Dacca 
about the month of June 1760, where 
they had been detained prisoners since 
the accession of JalTer Ali Khan to the 
Suhahshi-p. A perwana was sent to 
Jessant Khan, , the Nabob of Dacca, to 
put to death ^11 the survivors of the 
family of 'Nabobs Aliverdi Khan, 
Shehamut Jung and Suraja Dowla, but 
upon his declining to obey so cruel an 
order, the messenger who had private 
instructions to execute this tragedy in 
case’ of the other’s* refusal took them 
from the place of their confinement and 
carried them out at midnight up*on the 
five;^' massacred and drowned them With 
about seventy women of inferior note^ 
•and Sltendants. *#What became of Ali-* 
verdi Hhan’s widow is, uncertain it 
being reported by many that she escaped 
■the fat© of the rest of her family. 

^xeciitidh^, of this kind made the 
Nat^ the dr^ or the detestationf of'all 
g(»d men, and 'he' netjessarily became a 


pr^ to people of m#.n extraction and 
abjrot dispositions, who, knowing that 
a Government so managed could not 
stand long, sought only to make ^em- 
selves rich by oppressions* of all sorts 
upon the country and ihhabitants. To 
the heavy taxes laid by them on the 
markets is ascribed the present unusual 
scarcity and dearness of provisions at the 
city, the capital of a, country once es- 
teemed the most 'plentiful in the world. 
The persons who have had the cjiief share 
in this bad management are Keenoorafti* 
Mbmilol and Chpeon, all of low birth, 
and the two first the menial senants of 
Jaffer Ally Khan before he came to the 
Subahship. These managed so as to en- 
gage hint continually in idle or vicious 
amusements, keeping" him in utter ig- 
norance of his affftirs, and in a state of 
indifference as to their success. No money 
came into his treasury, at the same time 
nothing was paid to his army, insomuch 
that his troops mutinied and surrounded 
his Palace in a tumultuous manner, 
threatening to take away his life, which 
they would certainly have done, bad riot 
his son-in-law, the present Nabob 
Cossim Ally Khan, became answerable 
and paid them a very large sum of money 
put of his own treasury. Thia happened 
last June, and if imniinent danger with 
which his person was threatened on this 
occasion awakened him for a moment, no 
sooner was it removed again to a dis- 
tance than he fell back into the lethargy, 
which had so long possessed him.” 

30. The eortdition of affairs. — It must 
be said to the discredit of the people in 
•power at the time that dishonest}' was 
rampant. King-making was altogether 
not an unremunerative affair, quite apart 
from the profits out of honest and dis- 
honest trade. Mill furnishes the figures 
of rewards to the important persons at 
the time as “disclosed by the Committee 
of the House of Commons iri 1773” on 


the two occasions. 

They stand thus : — 

1757. 

Governor DraJte 

£ 

• .. 31.500 

l^ord Clive 


.. 211.500 

Mr. Watte 


.. 117,000 

Major Killpatrick 


60,750 

Mr. 


56,250 

Mr. Manningham 

• • 

27.000 

Mr.fBecher 


27,000 

Mr. I^raftcn 


, . 22,500 

Mr. Boddam 


11,367 

Mr. Frankland 


H,367 

Mr. Major Qratit 


11,250 

Mf . Maokett 


WMl 

n!i67 

Mr. Collet 


Mir. Amyatt 


11.366 

Mr. Pearkee 


11,366 

Mk. Lnshitt^n 

• • . . 

5,626 



mih < 

G^overilor Vinsittori i * • * 68,333 

Mr. Holwell .. 30,937 

Mr. Sumner . . • . 28,000 

Gk»n. Cfikilland . . . . 22,916 

Mr. Mc’Gwire . » . . . 29,376 

Mr. Smith . . . . * 16,364 

Mr» yorke < . . 16,364 

■ <■' 

, mi. £ 

Major Munro (King's Army) . . . . 13,000 

His staff and attendants . . . 3,000 


17B5. £ 


GoVernor Spencer . . * r 

Mr. Johnstone 

Mr. Middleton 

Mr. Senior 

Mr. I^yoester 

Mr. Pleydell 

Mr. Bindell 

Mr. Gray 

General Camac 

Lord Clive 

Mr<G. Johnstone .. e 


23.333 
27,660 
14,291 
20,126 
13,125 
11,667 
,U,667 
11,667 
32,666 

68.333 
6,833 


It is no use discussing the merits and 
demerits of these perquisites. Of Lord 
Clive, it (has been said in extenuation 
that “there was no limit to his acquisi- 
tions but his own moderation”. Judg- 
ed, however, by the ethical standard of 
to-day this explanation is hardly con- 
vincing. The facts are worth remem- 
bering, however, to measure the great 
change that has taken place in the morale 
of the services and of men, both English 
and Indian, during all these years. 

31. Mir Kasim — 1761-63. — On acces- 
sion to the throne, purely through in- 
trigue, Mir Kasim distributed 20 lakhs 
of rupees among members of the Council 
and assigned to the Company the reve- 
nues of the districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong. He, how- 
ever, removed his seat of Government to 
Monghyr. 

There he remodelled his army on 
European lines and started intriguing 
,with the Nawab of Oudh. 

He introduced order and system in the 
administration and effected reforms in 
the finances of the State. The reforms 
were so effective that within 18 months 
he not only discharged all his pecuniary 
obligations to the English but paid off 
the troops including the arrears left by 
Mir Jafar. 

32. War with Mir Kasim. — Tl^ 

trade and the trading rights of the Eng- 
lish always furnished occasions for dis- 
pute. 

The English merchants claimed com- 
plete exemi)tion from the liabilities to 
pay the duties imposed by the Nawab on 
them as well as others. The Enjnrliah 


traders sought exemption not only for 
goods owned by the Company buf for 
uiose they had in pHvate trade. The 
assertion of this claim went to scanda- 
lous proportions. 

Mr. Ve^elst thus described the position 
in his ^icw of Bengal f — • 

“^At this time mariy black merchants 
found if. expedient to purchase the name 
of any yoifng writer in the Company’s 
serviee.by Idins of money and under this 
sanction harassed and oppressed the 
natives. 

“A trade yraS carried on without pay- 
ment of duties in the prosecution of 
which infinite oppressions were commit- 
ted. English agents or Gomostas, not 
content with injuring the people, tramp- 
ed on the authority of Government, 
binding and punishing the Nawab’s Offi- 
cers whenever they presumed to inter- 
fere.” • . 

Mir Kasim' protested and then agreed 
to a convention accepted by Governor 
Mr. Vansittart that the Englishmen 
would have to pay only 9 j;)er cent, as 
duty. This was wnsiaerably less than 
what others had to pay. The Council, 
however, declined to agree. The Nawab 
in anger abolished dl duties on the 
transport of goods. To this, too, the 
Council would not agree. A deputation 
was sent but it was of no avail. 

Mr. Ellis went and captured the city 
of Patna and A^yatt on his way to 
Cossimbazar was waylaid and muroered 
near about the Bhagirathi loop to 
Cossimbazar. There was often war and 
the Nawab dashed out and succeeded in 
capturing Patna and Cossimbazar. But 
he was defeated by Major Adams first at 
Giria near Suti and then at Uday Nala. 
His final exit was after the defeat in the 
battle of Buxar in 1777. He escaped 
with his life and died in indigence. 

33. That Mir Kasim had enough pro- 
vocations and challenge to his authority 
can hardly be doubted. 

The Public Advertiser of 17,72 to 1782 
— the paper of a strong political party 
in England at the time — passed strong 
strictures. It was evident from a peru- 
sal thereof that the Cdmpany h^3 long 
possessed the privilege of transporting 
goods into and out of the country free 
of the numerous local tolls. Their ser- 
vants now illegally enforced 4 littlb bx- 
emption for their own privafie trade* (a).. 


(a) Public Adv6rti06l^Augu4t 17, 1784. 
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The Indian merchants were placed at a 
disalitrous disadvantage and th^ revenue 
subjected to heavy loss. Moreover, the 
banians or native agents by whom the 
servants carried on trade were, often 
railty of gross tyranny (a).* Mir 
Kasim’s attempts to suppress the^ prac- 
tices resulted in Hts min. Hut* it can 
hardly be doubted that Mir Kasim help- 
ed to be Nawab purely by* the British 
attempted to reform the state of affairs 
in a tactless and high-handed way.*^ The 
feeling and* the spirit with which the 
parties to the tragedy acted at the time 
can be gathered from the correspondence 
that was exchanged wliich in brief is 
quoted here. 

34. Mir Kasim’s correspondence 
with Major Adams. — The letter of 
She Nawab, dated* 9th September 1703 
runs thus : — 

• 

“That*for these three pionths you have 
been lying waste the king’# country 
with your Forces, what authority have 
you*? If you are in possession of any 
Roj’al ^tinnnd for my dismission you 
ought to send me either the original or a 
copy of it, that having seen it and shown 
it to my army T may quit this country and 
repair to the presence of His Majesty. 
Although I have in no respect intended 
any breach of public faith, yet Mr. Ellis 
regarding not treaties or engagements, in 
violation of ^ public faith, proceeded 
against me with treachery and night 
as.saults. All my people then believed 
that no peace or terms now remained with 
the English, and that wherever they 
could be found it was their duty to kill 
them. , With this opinion it was that the 
Anmils of Moor.shedabad killed Mr. 
Amyalt. But it was by no means agree- 
able to me that that gentleman should be 
killed. On this account I write, that 
if you are resolved on your own authori- 
ty to proceed in this business, know for a 
certainty that I will cut off the heads of 
Mr. Ellis and tlie rest of your Chiefs 
and send them to you.” 

To this the President sent a reply 
which is quoted thus ; — 


“Mr. Ahiyatt and Mr. Hay were sent 
to . you as ambassadors, a title sacred 
among all nations, yet in violation to 
that ‘title you c’aused Mr. Amyatt to be 
attacked and killed on his return, after 
having given him your passporjis, and 
^r. Hay you imjustlyjsept as a prisoner 
with you.* You surrounded and attack- 
ed ,our facJtory at Cossimbazar and 



carried away our gentlemen from thence 
prisoners in a most disgraceful manner 
to Monghyr; although they had no con- 
cern in the war nor resisted your peojjle, 
in like manner, in all other parts*, you 
a];tacked the English A.gents. who were 
carrying on their trade quietly, some 
you killed ana some weft'e carried awav 
prisoners and their effects were ‘every- 
where plundered. After these proceed- 
ings do you ask* for Vhat reason Major 
Adams was spnt with an * army ? You 
know the laws of God and Mali ; as ^ou 
had declared you A^ould turn the English 
out of the country and had prot^eeded as 
far as you could towards it, it became 
necessary for us to* take measures for our 
own defence and for tbe care of our own 
reputation. 

To put the prisoners of war to de^h 
is an act which will appear shocking and 
unlawful not only to Christians and 
Mus.salmans. but to the, most barbarous 
Pagans; such sentiments* a re nhwhere to 
1)6 met with, but among the beasts of the 
forest. After the battle of Ouda 
Nullah above a thousand of vour officers 
and men were prisoners in the hands of 
Major Adams, who released them with- 
out the least hurt or injury.” 

Ma jor Adams wrote to Mir Kasim and. 
Monsieur GeUtil thus : — 

To Cossim Ally Khan — 

“I received your letter and understood 
the contents. The English having al- 
ways had in view the articles of the 
treaty endeavmired by pacific measures 
to reconcile all differences with vou. till 
the perfidious massacre of Mr. Amyatt 
compelled them contrary to their incli- 
nation to declare war against you . You 
say it was not your intention to murder 
Mr. Amyatt, why then did you not 
punish the aggressors with the utmosf 
severity ? There are three months elaps- 
ed and nothing done, we have now by 
the assistance of Providence brought 
your affairs to a very low ebb. It is true 
you have Mr. Ellis and many other gen- 
tlemen in your power ; if a hair of their 
heads is hurt you can hav^ no title to 
mercy from the English and 3^11 may 
depend upon the utmost furv of their re- 
sgntment, and that they will pursue you 
to the utmost extremity <rf the earth. 
Should we unfortunately not lay hold of 
you the vengeance of the Almighty can- 
not fail overtaking you. if you perpe- 
trate so horrid an act as the murder of 
the gentlemen in your custody. 
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To Mr. Gontil — 

Sir, we cannot doubt that being ^ 
gentleman and a soldier there must have 
been some unlucky circumstances, which 
have led you into a conduct so unworthy 
of both, ,as that of having forfeited your 
parole of honour, and which may contri- 
bute in some measure to exculpate you. 
liiVe are persuaded also that it must hs.ve 
been the most absolute necessity only 
which could have engaged you in so dis-. 
honourable a service to a Christian as 
that of the Moors, who always treat with 
the grossest brutality those of our reli- 
gion and Europeans, wiien it is in their 
power to do it with impunity. A fa- 
vourable opportunity now offers to en- 
able you to rid yourself of so irksome a 
slavery and to reconcile yourself with our 
neftion, towards which you cannot deny 
hut you have acted very improperly (and 
which is now at peace with yours). If 
you can contrive means for the delivery 
of our gentleiften from the power of 
Cossim Ally Khan and will convey them 
to us, you may place a firm reliance on 
the gratitude of the English; and we 
promise you fifty thousand rupees imme- 
diately.*’ 

35. Massacre of Patna. — ^A descrip- 
jtion of the massacre at Patna is to be 
found in the Board’s proceedings of Oc- 
tober 1763 and is noted below ; — 

“We yesterday received the following 
letter from Major Adams, dated 18th 
instant ; — 


Lyon and Jones were sent for and des- 
pateh^^in the same manner, as were 
likewise Messrs. ' Chambers, Amphlett 
and Oulston who were next sent for with 
Mr. Smith, but he receiving a cut on the 
shoulder escaped into the room, and ac- 
quainted the rest of the gentlemen who 
defend^ themselves with' bottles and 


plates (their knives and forks being taken 
iiom them after dinner) and obliged the 
^poys to retire, who immediately loaded 
their pieoep and shpt them, 25 were in 
irons, the above-mentioned gentlemen 
with others amounting to 24 more were 
not in irons. He adds that Captain 
Wilson, Ensign Mackay, Doctor (’alnp- 
bell and five or six others were murdered 
at Chalisatoon, where they were confin- 
ed, with Doctor Fullartoii, who was the 
only gentleman that was not put i^) 
death. But that all the English soldiers 
wete yet alive. The horrid massacre 
was perpetrated the night that Cossim 
Ally Khali received the President’s and 
my letters. 


All accounts likewise agree that Kiitta 
Sing, Ramnarain's brother, with 8 or 
9 more of Ramnarain’s relations were 
about the same time put to death, and 
that the Seats were put to death near 
Baur and their bodies were not jiennit- 
ted to be burnt, but exposed under a 
Guard of Sepoys; the bodies of our 
gentlemen were most of them th rowm into 
a well in the compound of the house they 
were confined in. 


Gentlemen, the accounts which 1 have 
communicated to the President relative 
to the fate of our gentlemen at Patna are 
now confirmed by the arrival of several 
of their servants in camp. One Assuck, 
consumah to Mr. Albright, who gives the 
most distinct account, I intend to send 
.down to Calcutta for your examination. 
Hp says that 12 days ago, at 7 O’clock in 
the evening, our gentlemen having drank 
tea, were acquainted by Mr. ElRs’ ser- 
vant, that Someroo was arrived with 
some Sepoys, on which Mr. Ellis imme- 
diately ordered a chair to be brought for 
him, put instead of going to the gentle- 
men, he sent away the Mogul who had 
the charge of them, and went into the 
back room and gave orders to the sa- 
vants who wgre getting supper ready ^ 
be gone. _He then sent for Messrs. Ellis 
and Lushington, who being acquainted 
ha had private business with them, im- 
mediately went to him and were instant- 
ly cut down; afterwards Messrs, Hay, 


They likewise say that immediately on 
receipt of the news of our storming Ouda 
Nulla, Cossim Ally ordered all the Eng- 
lish to be sent out on the river and sunk 
there, but was prevented by Coja Gre- 
gory who, had he lived, they say, would 
have prevented this horrid affair.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

Thos. Adams. 

Camp at Burrie, 

mh October 1763. 

< 


The Board’s Resolution regarding the 
Massacre — 

“After reflecting with the most . un- 
feigned sorrow and regret on this act of” 



unparalleled and barbarous cruelty, 
whiAh we have now. no rooyi left to 
d^bt has been pei^efrated at Patna by 
the emissaries of Cossim Ally Khan <m 
the lives of our countrymen whb, were 
prisoners in his hands; although in the 
ordinary and usual calamities of, war it 
becomes the 'busiTlfess of the* heads of a 
Government to avoid showing any marks 
of public concern which may be attended 
with the bad effects of depressing ^ 
spirit of a Colony, yet as me situation 
of our affairs is such as to give no occa- 
sion for apprehending any ill conse- 
quences to our ’public operations from a 
contrary conduct at this time, and the 
present calamity being in itself of, so 
singular and heavy a nature, we think it 
highly proper to enter upon some public 
methods of manifesting to the world our 
concern on this cx?casion, as well because 
it is a necessary tribute to ‘the memory 
of the unfortunate gentlemen who have 
thus fallen the victims of a hotrid cruel- 
ty, as that it will serve to Ttestify to the 
hatjves ef the country the sentiments 
we feel for the loss of our friends and 
imply our resolution of revenging their 
untimely fate. 

It is, therefore,* agreed and ordered 
that a general deep mourning shall be 
observed in the settlement for the space 
of fourteen days to commence next Wed- 
nesday, the 2inl of November. 

That the morning of that day .shall be 
set apart and observed as a public fast 
and humiliation, and that intimation be 
accordingly given *to the chaplains to be 
prepare(l with a sei'inon and forms of 
prayer .suitable to the occasion. 

Thaf the evening before, immediate- 
ly after firing the 8 O’clock gun. Mi- 
nute guns shall l)e fired from the ships 
and the 1'oi‘t ‘which Commodore Tinker 
having been so obliging as to join us 
in the marks of our concern will begin 
from His Majesty’s ship Liverpool, to 
be taken up first from the old, and next 
froip the new Fort, and then to be suc- 
ceeded by the OstPrley and Boscawen, 
the Compjjny’s ships, which lay. at an- 
chor off tovvn, and as Captain Tinker 
alse mentions that he will send orders 
to thq same effect to His Majesty’s ships 
Medway and Y(fi'k at Kedgree, that 
the Company’s ships Deptford, Lord 
Clive, and Pigot which are lying at 
*Culpee‘be dirwted to» follow their ex- 
ample. 

•• The better to answer the end pro- 
posed by adding' to. the solemnity of 


this oeremony, it is striti-ly ordered 
that the old Fort do not begin to fire 
till the Liverpool has ceased firing, the 
new Fort to take up the fire from the 
old Fort in the same manner, and so 
t^e ships according to. the order they 

are here mentioned in. * 

« 

After paying this necessary duty to 
the memory of our countrymen we are 
' further agreed and determined to use 
.all means in our power for taking an 
ample revenge on the persons^ who may 
have been concej* 0 |ed in tliis horrid 
execution and with a view of deterring 
in future all ranks and degrees of peo- 
ple from ordering or executing such act 
of baiharity. 

Resolved therefore that a Manifesto 
of the action be ^published throughout 
all the country, with a proclamation 
promising an immediate reward of a 
lakh of rupees to any person or per- 
sons who shall .seize anq deliver up to 
us Cossim Ally Khan, and that he or 
they shall further receive such other 
marks of favour and encouragements as 
may be in our power to shew in re- 
turn for this act of public justice. 

That an immediate reward of 
Bs. 40,000 shall be given to any person 
or persons who shall apprehend the,. 
Chief named Summereau and bring ' 
him a prisoner to us.” 

36. The massacre and Shitab Roy.— 

The dismal days had at least one bright 
spot. The Government of Bihar at the 
time was entrusted to a chief named 
Shitab Roy. Macaulay says — 

• “His valour and his attachment to 
the English had more than once been 
signally proved. On the memorable 
day on which the people of Patna saw 
from their walls the whole army of the 
Mogul scattered by the little band of. 
Captain Knox, the voice of the British 
conquerors assigned the palm of gal- 
lantry to the brave Asiatic.” “I never,” 
said Knox, when he introduced Shitab 
Roy covered with blood and dust to tlie 
English functionaries assembled in the 
factory. “I never saw a native fight so 
before.” 

Unfortunately, when Muhammad 
'Reza Khan was arrested Shitab Rov 
wft,8 arrested, too, and marahed to Cal- 
cutta. He was brought before a Com- 
mittee over which the Governor pre- 
sided. “Shitab Roy was speedily ac- 
quitted with honour. A formal Apo- 
logy was made to him for the restraint 
to which he had been subjected. All 
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the Eastern marks of respect was _ bes- 
towed on him. He was clothed in a 
robe of State, presented with jewels 
and with a richly harnessed Elephant 
and sent back to his Government at, 
Patna. But *his health had su£fer,pd 
from confinement; his high spirit had 
been cruelly wounded; and soon after 
his liberation he died of a broken 
heart.” (Macaulay on Warren Hast- 
ings). - 

37. The English merchants’ view — 

if must be put down'that then, as now, 
there were always two parties among 
the English residents. One stood for 
fair play, honest and straight dealing 
according to the best traditions of 
England, while another held “the view 
that principles must be subordinated to 
exigencies of the situktion and possibili- 
ties of private gain. 

I 

Both Governor Vansittart and War- 
ren Hastings Were for reasonable deal- 
ings and fair play and against abuses. 
But the other side had the majority, 
so much so, that in a minute delivered 
by Mr, Batson — a brother councillor — 
he expressed the feelings against Hast- 
ings thus “he acted the part rather of 
a retained solicitor of the Nawab than 
of a servant of the Company or a Bri- 
tish Subject.” This led to an alterca- 
tion which ended in Batson’s striking 
Warren Hastings in the presence of the 
Board. Vansittart and Hastings stood) 
against any declaration of war that fol- 
lowed but were outvoted. Hastings 
changed his attitude after the massacre 
of Patna as is evidenced from his minute 
where he recorded “It was my resolu- 
tion, as soon as a war should be de- 
clared, to resign the Company’s service, 
being unwilling to join in giving autho- 
rity to past measures of which I dis- 
approved, But since oiir late melan- 
choly advices, it is my intention to join 
my endeavour for the good of the service 
as long as the war shall last.” 

38. Return of Mir Jafar> — ^Mir 
Jafar was approached to agree to be 
Nawab. ^e was only too willing to 
agree to the terms offered. He was 
installed in 1763. The new change cost 
the country £1,700,000 and the C^- 
pany’s servants Were exempted from the 
payment of* all duties and charges to 
which other traders were subject. 

ld!ir Jafar, however, was not spared 
to enjoy his new position and died in 
January 1765, He left a legacy of five 


lakhs to Lord Clive with which the lat- 
ter starred the fund for officers and sol- 
diers invalidated' in* the service of the 
East India Company. 

39. ‘ Nawab Najmudiiowla.— ;Mir 
afar’s son succeeded him but lived 
nly for three .^months. , The period, 
liort though it was, was not without 
Vfents. Lord Clive who came to Cal- 
utta in May 1765 as Commander-in- 
Ihief, President and Governor in Ben- 
:al c^cted a Settlement with the Na- 
mb. The Nawab agreed 'to make over 
he Subahdari to the Company in lieu 
f an annual stun of Rs. 53,86.131. for 
he expenses of the Court and the ad- 
ministration of justice. The revenue 
hande^il over in exchange is estimated by 
Grant in his Analvsis of the Finances 
of Bengal’ at Rs. 2,56,124,223 per year 
toj^ether with sixty-five lakhs from 
Bihar, and eleven lakhs from Midnapore. 
The Nawab was further asked to agree 
to a Resid^fnt at the Durbar to be sta- 
tioned at Murshidabad to conform to 
the control of a Board of advisers which 
included Raja Durlav Ram, Jagat Sett, 
and Muhammad Reza Khan. The young 
Nawab was plpased and .said to have ex- 
pressed his great satisfaction in a con- 
tented ejaculation “Thank God, I shall 
now hjive as many dancing girls as I 
like” — an expression which would indi- 
cate the stature of the individual then 
occupying the throne of 'Bengal. 

40. Further transference of pow- 
ers.— Ix)rd Clive received from Emperor 
Shah Alam the grant which is known as 
the Dewani or the Revenue administra- 
tion of the country — the Nizamat or the 
administration of justice, etc., conti- 
nuing with the Nawab. The reasons for 
obtaining the Dewani are contained in 
the letter to the Court of Directors 
dated 3rd September, 1765 and 31st 
January 1766. — 

“The time now approaches when we 
may be able to determine with some de- 
gree of certainty, whether our remain- 
ing as merchants, subjected to the ju- 
risdiction, encroachments and insults of 
the country Government, or the support- 
ing your privileges and possession by 
the sword, are likely to prove most bene- 
ficial to the Company. Whatever 1^. 
the consequence, certain it is, that after 
having once begun, and proceeded to 
such Ifength, we have been forced to go. 
on from step to' step until your whme 
possessions were put to the, risk by every 
resolution effected and by every blattle 
fought. To apply A remedy to these 



evils 1^ giving stability and permanency 
to vdur Government is now, #-nd has 
been, the constant r>bjbct of the serious 
attention of your select committee. 

“The perpetual struggles for superio- 
rity between the Nabobs and your 
agents, together with .the reeent'proofs 
before us, of notorious and avowed cor- 
ruption, has rendered us ’unanimou^y 
of opinion, after the most mature deli- 
beration, that no other method can be 
su^ested of laying the axe to the* r<wt 
of all those evils, than that of obtain- 
ing the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa for the company.’. By establish- 
ing the power of the Great Mogul, we 
have' likewise established his rights, and 
His Majesty, from principles of*grati- 
tude, of equity and of policy, has 
thought proper to Bestow this import- 
ant employment on the Coppany, ^e 
njiture of. which is the collecting of all 
revenues, and after defraying the ex- 
penses of the army, and /allowing a 
suffioient fund for the support of the 
Niz(/imat* to remit the remainder to 
Delhi, or wherever the king shall reside 
or direct. 

*‘3Ist January 1J66 . — While the Na- 
bob acted in quality of ('ollector for 
the Mo(jul, the means of supporting our 
Military establishment dejiended upon 
his pleasure. In the most critical 
situations, whilst we stood balancing 
on the extreme border of destruction, 
his stipulated payments were slow and 
deficient. The revenues were often 
withheld by disaffected Rajas and tur- 
bulent Zrnimdarit, who despised the 
weaknei^s of his Government, pr they 
were squandered in profusion and dis- 
sipated* in corruption, the never-fail- 
ing symptoms of a declining constitu- 
tion and feeble administration. Hence 
we were frequently disappointed of 
those supplies upon punctual receipt 
of which depended the very existence 
of the Company in Bengal. 

“We cannot indeed look back with- 
out horror upon thq desperate crisis to 
which your affairs were reduced when 
a mutinous spirit prevailed ^among 
your troops, when dissensions distract- 
ed your consultations and a powerful 
•enemy .was invat^ing the province, to' 
seize and desolate your fiossessioiis and 
probably to extirpate your’ servants. 
.To us it evidently appears theVe re- 
m&^^d but the alternative to advance 
as we have*dcme^ and grasp at the whole 
powdr, or to shrink back into our pri- 
mitive condilion ’of simple merchants. 


to abandon ouf possessions, disband oaf 
Forces, and rest our future hopes in 
the clemency of princes, who will not 
easily forget or forgive the superiority 
we have so long maintaii^ed. 

. • , 

“In a word,^this last measure was in 
itself impracticable, fof we must ob- 
serve, although with much regret' that 
•the misconduct of individuals hath 
rendered the English'* name so odious 
that we are ;io longer secure than 
whilst our hands are armed for tjje 

defence of our livfe^ and property.” 

• 

The Court of Directors sent in their 
approval which is quoted thus ; — 

‘‘When we consider that the Barrier 
of the Country Government was entirely 
broken down, and every Englishman 
throughout the country armed with an 
authority that owned no superior, and 
exercising his power to the oppression 
of the helpless Natives, who know not 
whom to obey at such a crisis, we can- 
not hesitate to approve your obtaining 
the Diwani for the Company. 

“We observe the account you give of 
the office and power of the King’s De- 
tran in former times was “the collect- 
ing of all the revenue, and after de- 
fraying the expenses of the army and* 
allowing a sufficient fund for the sup- 
port of the Nizamut to remit the re- 
maining to Delhi.” This description 
of it is not the office we wish to execute. 
The experience we have already had in 
the Province of Burdwan convinces us 
how unfit an Englishman is to conduct 
.the collection of the revenue, and fol- 
low the subtle Native through all his 
arts to conceal the real value of the 
country, to perplex and to elude the 
payments. We therefore entirely ap- 
prove of your preserving the ancient 
form of Government in the upholding * 
the dignity of the Souhah. 

We conceive the office of the Detvan 
should! be exercised only in superin- 
tending the collection and disposal of 
the revenues, which office, though vest- 
ed in the Company, should officially lie 
executed by our Resident at the Dur- 
bar, under the control of the Governor 
and Select Committee, the ordinary 
Ixmnds of which contrdl should extend 
to nothing beyond the superintending 
the collection of the revenues and the 
receiving of the money from the Nabob’s 
treasury to that of the Dewannah or 
the Company. And this we conceive 
to be neither difficult nor complicated. 
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i(xe at tke aimual Ptarnky the Ctoeeni^ 
ment settljes with each Zemindar his 
monthly payments for the ensuing 
year, so the monthly payments of the 
whote from the Natlob^s Dewan is Imt 
the total of the monthly parents of 
each y^emindar, which mpst m strictly 
kept up, and it deficient, the Company 
must trace what particular province. 
Rajah or Zemindar has fallen short 
in his monthly payments, or if it is 
necessary to extend the power further,' 
|et the annual Poonah, by which we 
mean the time when* every landholder 
makes his agreement for the ensuing 
year, be made with the consent of the 
Dewan or the Company. This we con- 
ceive to be the whole office of th^ De- 
wany. The administration of justice, 
the appointment of officers, Zemindar- 
ies, in short, whatever comes under the 
denomination of Civil administration, 
we understand, is to remain in the 
hands of, the Nabob or his Ministers.” 

41. The first Punyah. — In the fol- 
lowing year in Motijhil mid-way bet- 
ween the present town of Berhampore 
and Murshidabad now a ruined place 
over a practically- dried up water 
course the first Pun'^ah on behalf of 
.the British Administration was made 
% Lord Clive. A record .is kept of 
the ceremony in the proceedings which 
Stand as follows : — 

^'Proceedings — May 5 . — ^Letter from 
Lord Clive, General Camac and Mr. 
Sykes at Mootegyl, dated the 30th 
of last month, acquainting us that on 
the 29th they held the Puneah agree- • 
ably to the custom of the country and 
to those ideas which they entertain of 
the Company’s honour and interest. 
That His Excellency the Nabob sat in 
.quality of Nazim and the Right Hon’ble 
me President took his place as Collector 
of the revenue for His Majesty — that 
they thought it by no means advisable 
to deviate upon slight occasions from the 
established forms and customs of this 
anniversary, and therefore accepted for 
themselves ^nd for us the usual present 
of a dress and elephant to each. That 
the Zemindars and other Public officers 
have consented to pay to the amount o^ 
^ve lakhs and twenty thousand rupees 
as first fruitdof the j^nsuing collections — 
of this sum four lakhs are already 
received and the remaiifder they have 
reason to expect will be paid in a few 
days into the Treasury. That all pos- 
siMe despatch will be used in dosing,!^ 


, bitepM (rf tlie pri^t ye^r 
pletli foff- the pirovince of Bengal a 
6i<m of 140 lakhs— a*^^ revenue that irraet 
far exceed expectation when it is consi- 
dered that six months were elapsed 
before we took charge of the.collections,. 
and tlmt thp more weighty and consider- 
able balances were actually incurred 
before we revived the investiture of the 
Dewann^." 

Nawab Najmuddolwa died sud- 
denly in 1766 and ^as' succeededi by his 
brother who died of small pox in i769. 
He was succeeded by another son of 
Mir Jafar who was only a child of a 
few jieprs. The Court of Directors now 
resolved on a new policy to “stand forth 
as Deinan and by the agency of the 
Company’s servants to take upon them- 
selves the entire care and management 
of .the leyenues.” Hastings arrived 
and immediately set out to give effect 
to the .reforms. Muhammad ^za 
Khan, Naib Dewan and Raja Shi tab 
^y of Patna were arrested and" put 
in prison. These functionaries were 
done away with. A board of Revenue 
was constituted with Hastings as its 
heatl and an Indian was a|)pointed t^) 
assist with the Designation of Rai Ra- 
yan. 

The exchequer, trea.su ry, Nizamat 
Sadar Adalat were all removed to Cal- 
cutta. In 1775, however, the Court of 
Nizamat Adalat was removed back to 
Murshidabad and Nawab Reza Khan 
was re-appointed as Naib Nazim and 
directed to control. This continued till 
1790 when Lord Cornwallis announced 
that he had "resolved to accept the 
superintendence of criminal justice 
throughout the provinces” The Niza- 
mat was retransferred from Murshida- 
bad to Calcutta. Thereafter Murshida- 
bad ceased to have any connection as the 
Capital of the Province. To-day it is 
almost a deserted and* decaying town 
with ruined buildings and unhealthy at- 
mosphere. One has to trace out from 
the heaps of ruins the spots which played 
historic parts in the political evolution 
of the ' country. A poet or A philoso- 
pher views them as inevitable incidents 
in the evolution of events but a common 
man views them not w'ithout emotion. 
In-Appendix XI is given a list of these 
plots to help the inquisitive in future 
when time will have still more oblite- 
rated the outward signs. 

42. Tlie Mutiny of 1867.-^Murshida-. 
hadi i^ipped out of the political hi8toiy> 
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of couiitify till ld57 whon Bopbaxti-^ 
first started ^the,tiuitiny ai '(BOpoys 
^th the 19tfi Regiment of Native ii^an* 
try. 

The description Was given in a con- 
temporary publication — The^ Mutiny of 
the Bengal Array — altihtorical narrative 
by one, who served unde?; Sir Charles 
Napier and » quoted here*. 

• 

“On the 25Ch Fel^ruary, Colonel Mit- 
chell, commanding the 19th, ordered a 
parade for exercise with blank ammuni- 
tion for the following morning. In the 
evening, the blank cartridges were 
served out to the men. They* were 
of the very same description * as 
those, which for a century past 
had been ased* by t^e Bengal 
Army. These particular cartridges 
had, in fact, been made up* before dVen 
an Enfield rifle had reached India, and 
had been made over to the^ |9th maga- 
zine hy the 7th Regiment, Native In- 
fantry, on the latter leaving the station. 
In ordinary circumstances no objection 
whatever would have lieen made by any 
Sepoy to use similar cartridges. But the 
passion of the men ha*d been roused; 
their feelings had lieen so excited that 
they could no longer control them; they 
were lieyond the power of reason; they 
felt satisfied that their caste was to be 
taken away by means of cartridges and 
their excitemcui, jicrsuadeJ ihnn li'.it 
these were the fatal messengers. They 
at first refused to receive them, and it 
was only when Iheir commanding offi- 
cer threatened all recusants with court- 
martial that they took them in gloomy 
silence. That night they held a consul- 
tation. The “multitude of counsellors” 
gave new energy to their fears, and in a 
moment of fanatical frenzy the regiment 
rose as one man. and took possession of 
their arms shouting defiance. 

• 

“Intelligence of these facts was 
promptly conveyed to the commanding 
officer Colonel Mitchell. Two courses 
were open to him. The only troops at 
the statidn besides the 19th wete a de- 
taphment of native cavalry and a battery 
of native artillery. The night was pitch 
dark,* and no fnovement could ,be madfe 
with Jiny certainty. He might either, 
therefore, have despatched the .cavalry 
^nd artillery' to guard the public build- 
ings, the. treasury, etc., and await the 
eaBy dawn for ulterior operations, or he 
might at once march down on the lines 
(^nd endeavour to ceerce the mutic^rs.* 


The fir^ course seemed to be most pru- 
dent,, fpid was *urged upon him; how- 
ever, he adopted the other, and moved 
as (quickly as possible on his mutinous 
regiinent. The night was so dark* that 
he was compelled to use torches to en- 
able him to find the w^* ; in this man- 
ner, and with great difficulty, he moved 
on. In the meanwhile, the 19th, having 
seized their arms, remained drawn up 
in front of their lines, waiting apparent- 
ly for their European officers to take the 
initiative. The ground near Iheir lines 
was interspersed here and there with 
tanks, and on these, by the light of their 
torches, they beheld the artillery and 
cavalry advancing. Had they been 
thoroughly evil disposed, it would have 
been easy for them, in darkness as they 
were to have pickM off their officer.s aod 
the artillery-men, whilst the nature <:f 
the ground and the darkness of the night 
would have prevented all idea of danger 
from the cavalry. They* were,* however, 
more excited than ill-disposed, and with 
arms in their hands they waited the first 
movement of their officers. 

“On his part Colonel Mitchell ould 
not have been infusible to the insecurity 
of his own position : he was marching 
at the head of natives against naiives. 
Could he depend upon them? It waft- 
at all events doubtful. Were he to give 
the order to charge or to fire, was he 
certain that he would ,be obeyed ? And 
if he were not obeyed, not onlyvnidd 
there be three regiments in revolt in- 
stead of one, but the lives of the resi- 
dents of that and surrounding stations 
would be jeopardised. Besides which, 
he found, as had lieen pointed out to him, 
that the nature of the ground and the 
darkness of the night would prevent the 
possibility of his acting efficiently 
against the mutineers. Something, 
however, must be done; he felt that? 
After deliberately waigbing evory cir- 
cumstances of his position, he deemed 
it most prudent to try in the first instance 
the effect of conciliatory measures. He 
accordingly addressed the men of the 
19th; he pointed out to them the absur- 
dity ftf their fears and the ’enormity of 
their tiffence, and conjured them to give 
up their arms and return peaceably to 
their lines. The 19th on their parf - 
were not over-anxiqus to ‘push matters 
to extremities; their excitement was 
beginning to w#ar offi anti many of them 
felt a little ashamed of themselves. 
Still they we|e sensible of the advantage 
of their'<^) 06 i^on, and Seemed resol^red 
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hot tb Abi tihder cbbrcidh. Ih rdp^, 
therefore, to their Colossi, th^ fi^presi- 
ed thbir readiness to return to their 
line% and to restore .^eir arms to the 
proper place, provided only the artillery 
and cavalry were first moved away. To 
this unmilitary, concession, Colonel Mit- 
chell *felt averse to accede. However, 
for the reasons above stated, he was, 
powerless : he did no^ wish to provoke 
the 19th into a more open demonstra- 
tion; he ^consented then t6 the proposal, 
ahd moved off the artillery and cavalry. 
The 19th gave up their arms, returns 
to their lines, and the emeute was at an 
end.” 

European troops were stationed at 
Berhampore thereafter and it was a Can- 
tonment till 1870. 

43. Formation of the District. — The 

earliest date when the district was form- 
ed cannot naturally be traced. Till 
1787 it included the Zemindaries of 
Birbhum and Bishnupore which were 
in that year separated from it. A state 
of confusion followed as to the exact 
limits of the administrative unit. 

So late as the ycftr, 1857 when the 
Revenue Survey was made this confusion 
.persisted. Nothing appears to have 
been done till 1872 when efforts were 
made to rehabilitate the state of affairs. 
By a notification of 24th February 1875 
the boundaries definitely fixed were noti- 
fied. By a further notification of 10th 
November 1875 no fewer than 170 vil- 
lages were transferred from this dis- 
trict to the district of Birbhum. The 
last important re-adjustment was made ‘ 
in 1879 when Police Station Burwan 
was transferred to the district of 
Murshidabad while Rampurhat and 
Nalhati (including Murarai) were trans- 
'f erred to the district of Birbhum. 

During the couise of the present opera- 
tion jurisdiction as exercised over cer- 
tain villages was found contra^ to that 
justified by the notification. The 
matter was enquired into and referred 
to Government; a re-adjustment m con- 
sultation with the Government of ' Bihar 
and Orissa was approved in J^venue 
Department’s letter No. 12301Jur. %f 
^he 21st September 1929. c 

Murshidabad Waaincltided in the llaj- 
shahi ]3|visio% tiU It jvas the 

headquarter of Hie Division. It was 
tr^ferred that yeajp to the Presidency 
Division and has continuid m it since 
then. < ▼ 


44* BkftdnMMrfraMd Maharaja lliiild 
CoaMdrf— Tha^illag® Bhadrapore, JL.. 
Nqii);90, P. S. Nalhatit Disixict Birbhim, 
about five miles to thf sputh of Nawada 
Station on the Azimganj -Nalhati lini 
is the birth place of Maharaja Nund 
Coomav where Jie isr still remembered 
with veneration. It is unneoeaaaiy to 
go* into and discuss .the devils of the 
circumstances which led tdhis execution 
on a charge of forgery. ‘Contrary opi- 
nions have* been hedd on the justice of 
the action— to some, like Mr. Beveridge 
of the Indian Civil ^rvice it was a judi- 
cial murder. To others it was right 
puni^ment. That it created a deep im- 
pression at the time can hardly be gam- 
said. "Memory helped by traditional 
exaggeration still persists. 

The family is not in affluence now but 
is ‘Still .,held in respect and the princi- 
pal member resides in Kunjaghata — a 
suburb of the town of Berhampore. 

CHAPTER III. . 


The people and the Social customs. 

45. The Population,- 

—The growth of 

population in the district of Murshida- 

bad may be shown from the figures stated 

below : — 


1872 

1,214,104 

1881 

1.226,790 

1891 

1,250,946 

1901 

1,334,142* 

1911 

1,345,073* 

1921 

1,224,161* 

1931 

1,370,677* 


h 

It appears that between 1872 to 1931, 
i.e., in course of the last sixty years or 
about three-fifths of a century the popu- 
lation has increased by only about 13 
per cent. 

It is stated that the slow progress in 
the first decade was dpe to the ravages 
of the Burdwan fever which made its 
appearance in the district in about 1881 
and was responsible for very heavy mor- 
tality. 

In the next decade there was a partial 
recovery but it must be noted, that the 
recovery was not uniform — the RarK or 
the west Bhagirathi thfinas got an ave- 
rage increase of about 13 per cent, while 
the Bogri or the east Bhagirathi could 
get only 3 per cent. 

In the third decade the growth* was 
checked— epidemics of Stoall-poxand 

' ■ - - ■ 

Dwtr&t Ontmu OmuMnpi 
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UlMOlera carried away a large number, 
while floods in some parts and the«inun- ^ 
d^ion caused by the ^rljUTch in'tfie em^ 
bankment at»^alitakuri affected cr^s, 
intensified poVM!ty and aecentoated «he 
death rate. 

The decade following 191JI put back 
the population. The Wlluenza epidemic 
with heavy mortality due. to the other 
epidemic algoases led to a neavy. reduc- 
tion. It is oniy in the last Census where 
there was comparative freeddm fr 9 m any 
untoward visitation of nature that there 
has been an increase of 12 per cent, over 
that of the previous decade. 

The fact, however, that within a 
period of sixty years the population 
could grow only by 13 per cent, suggests 
tiiat the population.is almost stationary. 
In a normally growing country one could 
expect a rise of about 60 per*cent. in six 
decades. * In Great Britain during the 
last 50 years the population hses gone up 
by 53 -8 per cent. 

46. Clastes and sexes. — Of the total 
population in 1931, of 1,370,677 there 
are 683,483 males and 687,194 females. 
The sexes thus almost baljiiice each other. 
The earliest decade in which the popula- 
tion was very much the same was that 
ending in 1901 when the Census reported 
the population to be 1,334,142- It is 
interesting to compare the figures of 
these two periods which cover a lapse of 
thirty years : — 



1901. 

193K 

Total population 

.. 1.334,142 

1,370,677 

Males 

654,254 

683,483 

Females \ 

679.888 

687,194 

Hindu 

643,474 

589.561 

Muhammfalans 

676,899 

761,582 

Christians 

391 

398 

Animists 

11,396 

18,107 

Others 

1,024 

1,027 


It will appear that the difference be- 
tween the sexes has remained prac:tically 
constant. But the difference in religious 
groups is wider in 1931 than in 1901. 
In the latter year there was a difference 
of about 34,000 in population of the two 
religions, which worked out at little less, 
than 4 per ‘cent. In 1931 this difference 
is about 72,000 or more than 10 per cent. 

If one ^oes tQ still earlier dates one^ 
finds that in 1881 •the population of those 
respective communities stood thus ; — 

Hindus «34,796 * 

^Muhammadans ? . fi89»957 

. In other ‘words the Hindus had an 
excess of 44,339. • 


47. The Hindus . — ^The Hindus gene- 
rally are of the Vaisnavite type but 
S6,kta$>%x^ not aare. 

Though to strangers to Indian socio- 
religious life t\ie v aisnavqs and Sdktas 
appear as warring elements — in actual 
life they live in amity and peace. A 
girl of the Sdkta familjf marries a boy 
of Vaisnava convictions and .vice* versa 
•often enough. A visit to Barangar — the 
place where Ranee Bhabani lived tells 
the same tale- That the life of Shree 
Chaitanya left an abiding influence on 
the minds of the l&indu population is 
apparent from thTe Sankirtans perpetual- 
ly held in the vintages in which often 
the highest and the best ioin with the 
humblest«and the lowest. The Gossains 
of Siigram still hold in their possession 
in original a writing attributed to Shree 
Chaitanya explaining the text of a 
Sh/istra, which shows that he must have 
been to the area or had been in direct 
personal touch with people of •this dis- 
trict. 

In the interior numerous temples exist 
and the family deitv is almost always 
present. Rome worship in the extra- 
vagant style of the Paikpara. Rajas al- 
ready mentioned; while others do it in 
their own humbler ways. Fastings and 
prayers, rituals and ceremonials are* 
largely observed. The rigours of widow- 
hood among the upper classes are strong," 
while among the lower classes the idea 
is spreading that it is a sign of Irigher 
culture and spiritual life and should be 
adopted. 

More important of the Sdkta temples 
•is the one of Kiriteswari about three 
miles from the town of Murshidabad. 
A yearly mela is held which is attended 
to by large groups of people and the mela 
lasts for a month. 

Castes and sub-castes. — The main • 
groups are as noted below : — 


Mahisyas 

Population 
in 1931. 

75.082 

Sadgope 

52.350 

Bagdi 

40.275 

Brahmin 

35.519 

Goalaa 

28,193 

3[tajban8hi 

24.364 

Muchi 

22,448 

Konai 

.• W,7(56 

Vaisnavaa 

.. 16,787 

Kayaathaa 

14,60^ 

0bnthala 

22.72ff 

including — 
Aninjiata 

•> 16,676 
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The Makisiyds 'md Sadgopes are well 
known sub-castes in Bengal and need ih> 
detailed description. Ihey are good cid- 
tiVators, hard-working, abstemious in 
their habits, ^uiet and peaceful in their 
avocations arid , higher educatioh is al- 
most unknown to them. Since 1881 it 
seems that the Mahi^as (formerly 
known as Chasi Kdibartas) have gone 
down by 25 per cent, while the Sadgop^s. 
have gone up by 41 •,7' per cent- The 
difference is not readily .explained 
njay be due to the one group being mixed 

up with the other in the Census. 

• 

Bagdis.-^Tihey seem to be a very im- 
portant sub-caste. They are virile, illi- 
terate almost to a man, with certain 
capacity for strenuous physical* feats and 
npt unoften in older ^days contributed a 
substantial percentage to the corps of 
paiks and lathicUs. 

4 , 

A. Its sub-castes so far gathered are : 
(1) Tenhdia, (2) KshHri, (3) Mete, (41 
Kshetu Suntan, (5) Kushasavy, (6) 
Kushmete, and (7) Dule. Three other 
sub-castes, viz., Beisha, Noda and 
Trayodas are said to be there, but are not 
met with here. The Lets also are claim- 
ed by the Bagdis to form one of their 
sub-castes but the Lets do not admit this. 

* There, is a folk-tale connecting these two 
castes {see below in history of the Lets). 
Inter-marriage is not allowed between 
Bagdis of different sub-castes. A Bagdi 
of one sub-caste does not take rice cook- 
ed by a Bagdi of a different sub-caste. 
The vocations of the Bagdis are gene- 
rally fishing, labour and cultivation. 
Tentulia and Kwhmete Bagdis are be-, 
sides masons and the Dvles bear palan- 
quins; in some places again the Bagdis 
are found engaged in weaving. 

B. Social customs. — These are like 
those of upper class Hindus with, how- 
ever, a smaller number of reli^ous cere- 
monies which again are performed in 
rather crude forms. Widow re-mar- 
riage is permitted, the second husband 
being almost always a widower. The 
priests for marriage and other religious 
ceremonies are Brahmins. Brahmins 
who serve them are a class by themselves. 
Bagdis generally worship ^ali and 
Durga. They observe abstinence {Asa- 
uch) for ten dayl after the death of itbeir 
kinsmen closely related. » Jhw do not 
take aay food forbidden Hindus of 
Jiigher castes^ bcif, ham or fowls. 

C. History.— Bd^dis appear to be a 
very old caste* It is pr^|KB,bl| that they 


are the *'Bdgdtita” of the Brahma "Urn- 
vartttPurdna and Aitareya Aran^aka 
whicfT are belll^ed te have been writljen 
bel|re the Christian Era. f rom Brahma 
Fi¥®arfa Purdna it <apftears that the 
Bdgdi came of & Kshatriya father and a 
Vaishya mother : it reads — ‘ 

• .. ♦ 

, ^Kshatrahiryyena Vaishyayam 
Rito prat'hama vdsare, 

Jdtbpiiiro Mahddashyu* 

W alawdnshcha ^ Dhhdnurdharah. 
Chukdra wdgaUtancha 
Kshatriydd Waritastu yah, 

Tena Jatyd.sa putrascha, 

Wdgatitah 'prakeertitah. ’ ** 

In« A (tareya A ranyakn mention of three 
castes' are icmnd-.Bango Bagadha and 

Chera. I ” 

« 1 

Bdgadhd is believed to be the same as 
Bagdi.- The conclusion gets^ consider- 
able support from the fact" that the 
Bdgdis c|,lh themselves Bydgra Kshatri- 
yas. The' description that the progeny 
was stfong and powerful does -also ^sup- 
port the idea. It is a well-known fact 
that till recently they su])p]ied the main 
lathials of warring landlords. The 
Chwir revolt was believed to have been 
led by them, while even now there is a 
very masculine and warlike dance com- 
mon among them known as Raiheshi. 
This dance has now drawn public atten- 
tion through the keen efforts of Mr. G. S. 
Dutt, I.C.S. It is probable that it may 
be transformed into a very refreshing and 
enthusiastic folk dance.’ The fact that 
it still was there in the caste does show 
that it must have been as^ciated 
with some kind of warlike activities. 

It has already been noted that 
Fatesing to which the well-known par- 
gana owes its name was the Bagdi king 
of the tract. It is not improbable that 
once they wielded substantial powers 
and fortime and actually ruled. 
They still retain the Caste 
Council which determines the fate 
of social delinquents. Though • the 
rigidity of the rules of the Caste Coun- 
cils is" slackening they still are in life 
much stronger than what is in. the other 
castes. The total increase of Bagdis 
‘ since 1881 comes to 31 per cent.* 


1 

n: i . 

OTsj Ffi^i ^ I 
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Brdhmins. — ^The bulk of the Brah- 
min# is of the Rdrhi 9sc,i. Theftf are 
some of the Vdrendrd type wnil^ still 
fewer are Vaddik Brdhmins. The pro- 
minent of the Rdrhi Brahmin famiKes 
are those of Kumar Kamala Ban jail B(^ 
of Cossimbazar and of Kunjaghata 
Zemindars. The •former mtiintdins a 
large amount of rigidity of the ortho4ox 
type though r?pre8enting obte of the b^t 
types in modern culture and .education, 
'there are smdler zemindars^ and quite 
a large number of •patnidars and tenure- 
holders. 

The Y dr end fa group has certain deft- 
nite localities — such as Mohulla, off 
Sargachhi. Tlie Bagchis own landed 
interests of some value. The Vaidik 
Brahmins generally are not connected 
with higher lafiden interests. Of the 
later immigrants of Brahmins the l^is- 
tory of Jijhotiya clans fias •already 
been given. The oldest ‘of thp clans is 
the Jemo Raj family while .the most pro- 
minent is Maharaja Jogendra Narayan 
Roy of ftalgola. This community has 
the proud distinction of having produc- 
ed one of the most erudite and universal- 
ly re.spected scholar of ipodern time in 
the person of lat.€f Principal Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi. 

The increase in population of the 
Brahmin group, however, is small since 
1881; the totaj increase comes to only 
4-6 per cent. 

Kayasthas. — The main group is of the 
Uttar Rarhi variety . It was strong, vi- 
rile and at one time quite advanced in 
ideas, ^nd culture. The Rajas of Paik- 
para, the zemindars of Jajan and 
'Panchthupi are the more prominent of 
the group. In the present generation 
there seems to be a decadence as much 
as in the Brahmins. They have ceased 
to lead and are stagnating. 

Vaidya. — They are rare. The main 
family being the Mazumdars of Islam- 
pore. Late Rai Baikuntha Nath Sen 
Bahadur though he^ made Berhampore 
his domicile during his long professional 
career was in fact an exile frofti Bur- 

dwan. 

• • 

Jair^s and 0. steals. — This group which 
lives almost exclusively in Azimgunj 
and Jiaganj must have* settled in this 
district before the time the capital was 
da^li^ed in Milrshidabad. Rev. 
Long in ffig ^say on “The Banks of the 
..Bhagirathi” states “We find that in 
■1860 the SAt» whre p, great family and 


employed in supplying piece goods to the 
English merchants.” The exact date of 
the first settlement cannot be traced but 
it is evident that it could not be later than 
^ the third quarter of the seventeenth, cen- 

* ti^ arid probably mucl^ dhrlier. They 
exclusively built themselves • up on 
trade, commence and banking. They 
acquired landed interests, too, and figure 
.largely in the district as Zemindars and 
Patnidars though as raiyat they do not 
%xist. The famous banker’s family — 
Jagat Sett — ^belonged to this group 
though the last one’became a Vaisnava* 
They live in gregarious crowds with an 
amazing intermixture of dirt, filth and 
aesthetics. It is remarkable that nei- 
ther to t.he Bar nor to the professions 
and never to the Public services of the 
district they send ^heir children. Such of 
them as have taken to such careers haw 
generally migrated to Calcutta. Their 
edritribution to building temples is 
great. The temples of P^reshqpth Hills 
being constructed at the expense of Jains 
and Jagat Sett. The Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions thereon show that thev were cons- 
tructed l)etween the years 1765 and 1816 
A.D. by them. They had large humani- 
tarian interests qnd they often went to 
the length of leasing the fishery of the 
Bhagirathi with the definite ' idea of 
stopping catching of fish. Their cha-** 
rity is well-known, but the old standards 
and types are getting rare and degenera- 
tion and luxury are making rapid in- 
roads. 

Goalas. — They inhabit different parts 
of the district but congregate mostly in 

• and near about Beldanga. They are 
rare in Jangipore and Kandi sub-divi- 
sions but commoner in Lalbagh and 
Sadar sub-divisions — the last having the 
largest number. Over and above culti- 
vation they deal in milk. They are^ 
physically active though by nature quiet 
and law-abiding. Since 1881 it seems 
that their number has declined. Bet- 
ween these two years the decrease 
amounted to about 20 '3 per cent. The 
exact reasons cannot be traced. It is 
probable that there was economic ad- 
verse effect due to depression in milk 
trade brought about by the migration of 
the best and richest ' from the village. 
Liiterly, however, there has been an im- 
proVeinent in the economic position in- 
asmuch as milk and* its products are be- 
ing exported through»£ast Berigal and 
East Indian Railways on either sieje of 
the Bhagirfithi. Another probable 
cause seems to be the do^rease in the 
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number of women. In 1881 out of a 
total number of 35,411 the men number- 
ed 17,601 and the wamen numbered 
17,810. In the Census of 1931, how- 
ever^ the balance was reversed and out 
of a total of 2!8,193 the men now number ' 
14,699 and the women number 13,494. 
It has been found on enqhiry that consi- 
derable difficulties arise to get a suitable 
groom. Widow re-marriage is inter-, 
dieted. 

Mats and Rajbanshis seem to be allied 
hut yet" keep themselves in water- 
tight compartments.* The Rajbanshis 
seem to differ from those of North Ben- 
gal. It is almost certain that they are 
different in types. The word “Rajban- 
ski” literally means “of the .fanfily .of 
kings”. It is probable that this was not 
a» distinct tribal name but one used by a 
clan which had the ruling power. 
History of north Bengal Rajbanshis is 
clear and definite on the point but it' is 
not clear to what kingship each group 
of Rajbanshis in West Bengal belonged. 
The Mals are divided into four sub- 
castes — 

1. Mallik mals. 

2. Rajbanshi or Chatri Mats. 

3. Mechtia Mals. 

4. Gheto or Ghatwal Mals. 

Agriculture is the main occupation 
though Mallik Mals take up fishing, too, 
as an additional occupation. The 
Gheto Mals seem to he few and are ex- 
clusive. There is no intermarriage bet- 
ween the sub-castes. Widow re-mar- 
riage as well as divorce are prevalent 
though Mallik Mals assert that neither- 
prevails among them. They are marri- 
ed through special Brahmin priests-— 
known as Bara Brahmins and take nei- 
ther beef nor ham. 

*Muchis . — The Muchis in the district 
generally consist of four sub-classes — 

1. Ram Doss. 

2. Rui Doss. 

3. Rabi Doss. 

4i Gahi Doss. 

They work in hides, make and repair 
shoes and musical instruments such as 
Dhol, Dhak, Tabla. Some of them do% 
crude form of tanning of the hides most- 
ly with ve^table ingredients. "They 
also work as cultivators arid day-labour- 
ers but in neithet- are they efi^cient or 
hard-working. Some of them work as 
masons in which they attajua a fair pro- 
ficienty. 


The women work as mid-wives imd 
norsB^. The sub-castes do not icter- 
marrjfl/ut widowtre^narriage and di- 
vorce are prevalent. They get Brah- 
min priests far marriage and social cere- 
monies. They do not slaughter cattle 
for beef but take flesh of <fead cattle. 
Partly* for this and partly for hides they 
w^re often accused of poisoning eattle. 
Some years "dgo there was^a movement 
among 'thepi to stop this as a social evil. 
This movement had had a very great 
effect. • There is a certain urge to letter 
the social condition but there is no act- 
ive organised movement. The popula- 
tion of the Muchis is on the increase 

since 2881. 

• 

Bauris . — The Bauris form a small but 
a separate group and can be found in 
most villages of the' /JaVZi tract. They 
arg of the same type as described in the 
Final Report of Birbhum. 

AoTOoi.*— .The Konai caste provides a 
large percentage of the population. 
Locally it is also known as Kurur 

There are two sub-castes — ' 

(a) Chasi Konai or Bara-Kurur. 

(b) Choto Konai or Choto-Kurur. 

Marriage . — ^Among this Konai or 
Kurur caste widow marriage prevails. 
It is called marriage in Senga form 
( ). The women have the option 

of dissolving marriage -and then re- 
marry. There is no intermarriage bet- 
ween the two sub-castes. It is 
said that three or four generations 
ago the custom of intermarriage between 
the.se two sub-castes did exist. Now it 
is discouraged and normally does not 
take place. They do not inter-diae, nor 
would they sit next to each other in one 
line in a .social dinner. They do not 
smoke in the same hubble-bubble {Huk- 
ka). In marriages and Sradh ceremo- 
nies they are separate. Their priests are 
separate and generally come from Brah- 
mins called Baran Brahmins 
but their spiritual guides ( ) are 

Vaisnavas and Brohmins. They per- 
form their Sradh ceremony after 10 
days. The barbers of Bengal do not 
shave them or serve them. They shave 
themselves or the up-country barbers, if 
available, shave theah. The Chasi 
Konai or Kuvur live by agriculture, 
those of the other by fishing or labour 
though there are agriculturists, too. 
The women-folk of the lower qjiass ( 

?PR) take Pachwai (Rice bber) *lf). 
Those of the other -sub-caste {Chasi 



Kurnr)&te giving up the pracj^ioe of 
taking Pachwai. ^lgher class mndus, 
even Sadgopes do not use their water. 
They are illiterate in the main tihough 
literacy is making a slow head- way. 

On^in.—^he* origin as usual, is in 
mystery. It is alleged * that *once there 
was a Sadhu named Muchijam Das who 
had a large number of disciples who 
were called Muchis ( 'after the 
name of their spiritual ^ide. ‘The 
present Konaxs are said to be their des- 
cendents but they followed the customs 
prev.alent among higher classes of 
Hindus, viz., Sadgope^, etc., and gave 
up taking beef of dead cows which the 
Muchis generally do. There is a inform 
movement among the Muchis, too — giving 
up beef eating and calling ‘themselves 

Konai. . • 

• 

It is mdre than probable that they are 
a group of non- Aryans in • aT certain 
stage of Aryanisation who ^ave up cer- 
tain "habits and occupied a higher sta- 
tus.* They apparently came under 
Vnisnatic' influence as their Vaisnava 
religious preceptor still indicates though 
the fact that they draw u]^on Brahmins 
as their priest indicates that they are 
out to follow the more rigid systems of 
caste-Hindus. 

Nabasnlchas . — Of the people — some 
of whom were described above — inhabit- 
ing the area there is a definite group- 
ing to indicate the castes of which water 
is accepted by the .higher castes. They 
are called Nabasakhas. It is said of 
some th^t after Buddhism had done 
away with caste the reconstruction of 
Hindu Society that followed admitted 
some of them as pure Hindus and these 
Avere called "Naba-Sakhas" or “New 
Branches” of .Hindu Society. Other 
interpret this to mean “nine lower 
castes” which were declared good and 
admitted to privileges by the acceptance 
of purer habits and ways of life. 
Generally in this district there are nine 
of this type — 

I 

(’TffC’lt*!), C’tWfvr I 

*tiBTf^ {fm\) H 

• t 

These nine classes inter-dine but there 
is no inter-marriage amongst them. 
Thjeir water is taken gnd used by all 
high .ckss, Hindus, viz., Brahmins, 
Kayasthas, *Vaidyas, etc. Ordinary 
. Brahmins ar&tbeir priests and 

spiritual guides ( ^ )\ Bpth Sadgspes, 


and Mahisyai observe thirty days as un- 
clean days Higher class Hindus, 

such as. Brahmins, Kayasthas and 
^ Vaidyas and even Sadgopes and their 
* nine sub-classes «tpt).d6 not general- 
ly "use water of the Mahisyds. But 
where there arfe influential and well-to- 
do persons amongst Mahisyas m^n of 
higher castes use their water. The rigi- 
dity thus disappears*/ Mahisyas are 
believed locally to be a brdnch of the 
Kaibartas. Among the Kaibavtas the^^ 
are two classes, {c^'Jele Kaibarta and* 
{b) Hele Kaibarta. Jele Kaibartas are 
those who generally live by catching fish 
and Hele or Chasi-'Kaibartas or Mahis- 
yas afe tjiose who live by agriculture. 
Low class Brahmins known as Barner- 
Brahmins ( ivork as priest for 

Mahisyas whereas high class Brahmins 
work as priests for Sadgopes. 

Bagdis . — The Bagdis are considered 
to be superior to the Koti/iis or *Kururs. 
They observe 30 days as their unclean 
days like Sadgopes and Mahisyas. The 
Bengal barber shaves them. The water 
of the Ganges brought by the Bagdis 
is used by the high class Hindus. These 
Bagdis have widow marriage in Senga 
form. Patit Brahmins or Bafan Brah- 
mins work as their priest and Vaisnams 
are their spiritual guides. 

Thus it appears that in this district 
Mahisyas or Kaibartas are sufierior to 
the Bagdis and Bagdis are superior to 
the Konais or Kururs and that Sad- 
gopes are superior to Mahisyas. 

Sadgopes and Mahisyas and Bagdis. 
—The Mahisyas in this area seem to be 
bolding a position somewhat inferior to 
the Naba-Sakhas though in some other 
parts of Bengal the Mahisyas too are 
considered to lie one of the Naba-Sakhas. 
Similarly the Bagdis seem to be occu- 
pying a status considerably higher than 
tbat of Hauris and even of Konai but 
lower than that of Naba-Sakhas. 

Chains . — They are peculiar to this 
district of West Ikngal. The Chains 
are Hindus with a limited geographical 
distribution, being found chiefly in 
Malda and Murshidabad districts in 
Bengal and in a small number in some 
parts of Bihar. The following villages 
of Murshidabad have a large number of 
Chdins Petkati, * Biswanathapore, 
Bansmari, Chak Bhojraj, Mewakhana,' 
Labangola, Sikarpore, (I^algola) I^ul- 
gachi, Diar Manikchak, Giridharipore, 
Ramnagar, Bourbona, Raninagar, Pata- 
mari, Jashitala, Fatepoi;e, Balutangi, 
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Itan^a^, Siklircfaftr, 'fiarkat^pore, 
The Chains live in a l^ara (quarter) of 
their own, a little apart from villagers 
of other castes and each Para has got a 
headman, whom they call Pradhan, and' 
a Para* is known by its Pradhan. For 
instance the Para of Pfetkati is known 
as that of Bhagbat Mandal, that of 
Biswanathpore as that of Ganesh Sarkar 
that of Bansmari as . that of Matiram 
Sarkar and so on. Chains take the 
title of Mondal and Sarkar, the latter 
"l^ing non-dignified; A Pradhan has 
got considerable influence over the 
members of his Para and among the 
Chains the old systfem of self-Govem- 
ment has yet considerable vitality*. The 
members of the caste themselves adjudi- 
(?ate upon matters affecting the purity 
or solidarity of the caste, and inflict 
punishments upon fellow members who 
are proved guilty of offences against the 
caste laws. -Every Pradhan or local 
headman has a subordinate called Barik 
or Paramanik. When a social matter 
has to be decided or a culprit to be 
punished, a Panchayet consisting of 
leading Chains of a village is called by 
the Pradhan. The case requiring 
adjudication is heard by the members 
of the Panchayet and decided by them. 
A village Panchayet' s order is appeal- 
able to a Baisi Panchayet. This is a 
Panchayet of recognised headmen of 22 
villages, while in very important social 
matter a larger number of village 
headmen — supposed to be collected from 
84 (Chovrashi) villages is collected. In 
case of offences fines are inflicted or the 
offender excommunicated or made to 
perform some humiliating task, e.g., the 
Paramanik holds him by the ear and 
makes him run round the assembled 
meeting or he has to rub his nose on a 
line drawn on the ground by the 
Paramanik-, in some cases Prayaschitta 
(penance) is prescribed for offences 
against marriage rules, taking for- 
bidden food, etc. 

The Chains follow the ordinary 
observances of other Hindus of the sub- 
ordinate strata and worship Hindu 
Gods. Their priests are not Chains 
but special Brahmins. They take no 
forbidden food. Widow re-marria^ is 
not forbidden; but a Chain cannot take 
»as his first wife a widow nor is a 
spinster generally married to a 
widower. A widow may take as her 
husband a married man, either a 
widower or one with another wife 


liviBgv Polygamy is allowed but ia not 
eacoum^ed. 

Chain women do not observe 
blit take most of the responsibilities for 
transaction of business. They go to the 
markqt where they s^ll vegelables. The 
cultivation of ' vegetables is the main 
occupation of ^e Chains. Chain 
women, are* generally more intelligent 
than the men. When a Chain has to 
settle up accounts with the landlord’s 
Gomosta he generally sends his wife or 
some other woman of his family as he 
thinks that slje understands accounts 
better than he does. Chain women do 
not edt meat of any kind. It is thought 
to have a degrading effect on their 
nature. The Chains are generally a 
quiet sort .of people with good morals. 

' There are four sub-castes among the 
Chains, viz., Nayar, Dhanuk, Bin and 
Kairi or Kuri. There is no inter- 
marriage among the several sub-castes 
and a Chain of one sub-caste does not 
take rice cooked by a Chain belonging 
to another sub-caste. Tliey do not even 
smoke from the same hookah (hubble- 
bublile). There is no special occupation 
of any sub-caste. The main occup.ation 
of Chains of all sub-castes are cultiva- 
tion and labcmr. They are quite happy 
with the income they have from these 
occupations with few requirements. 

Chains claim themselves to be 
Kshatriyas being the descendants of 
Maharshi Chayaban and a Kshatriya 
princess Sukanyu. They have got four 
Gotras among them, viz., Bharadwaj, 
Sandilya, Kashyapa and Vhandra- 
hangshi. According to Viswakosh 
(Bengali Encyclopaedia) the Chains are 
non-Aryans of Mongolian descent. 

They suffered heavily from the 
Influenza epidemic and their number 
has gone down from that of the Census 
of 1910-11. 

Animists . — The Sonthals form the 
bulk of animists. . Of the total number 
of ^,725 Sonthals recorded in the 
Census of 1931 as many' as 16,575 
were recorded as animists,, 9§ as 
Christians and the rest as Hindus (^ee 
Volume B of the Census of 1931). The 
growth of the Sonthals has beeU marked 
but the district being, except to the west 
of Jangipore, , a little way off f^om 
Sonthal Parganas they hav^ not* as yet 
fonned large aggregations of colonies 
as in Birbhum. Probably the fact thkt 
the district had ‘no forest and littlj^ of 
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pioneering cultivation to do — in which 
the Sonthals specialiseT—its areifs were 
not* favoured for perntanent settlement. 
Most of tJie Sonthals here • work as 
labourers. They preponderate . in 
Nabagram police-station of the Lalbagh 
and in Sagardighi police-station ,of the 
Jangipore subdivision.* • 

48. The Christians. — The numlier of 
Christians recorded in the Cenkus of 
1931 was only 398. To thisaiumlier the 
Sonthals contribute 95. Hence* non- 
Sonthal Christians number only 303. 
Of this number again Jiuropeans and 
Anglo-Indians total 49.* Hence non- 
Sonthal Indian Christians come ap to 
only 254. Judging by the fact, th*at 
Murshidahad was one of the earliest of 
districts to come jnto con^tact with 
Cnristianity this number fs insignifi- 
cantly small. The work, however, t)f 
Christian* Missiouaries-^the London 
Missionary Society started w’ork in 1824 
h^e- has been markedly good. In the 
spread oL education, and specially in 
maternity cases the Mission has done 
incalculable good. It will lie long 
l)efore people forget, if ever they will, 
the activities of. Dr. Mis.s Hawker, 
whose life of single-minded devotion to 
the cause of sufiering womanhood has 
been a source of inspiration to many. 
Non-Christians see in her the effect of 
faith in Christ. life and I dare say are 
admirers of the s|)irit in consequence. 

49. The Muhammadans. — The Mu- 
hammadans pi-eponderate in Jangipore 
and Sadar subdivisions. The two 
groups aj’c almost equal to each other in 
J^albagh while the Hindus are in great 
majorit5' in the .subdivision of Kandi. 
The reason of this diversity is not easy 
to find out. The best types of Muham- 
madans are to be found in Murshidabjjd 
and its vicinity which are included in 
Lalbagh subdivision and in parts of 
Kandi subdivision siiecially in the police- 
station of Bharatpore in about Salar 
and in other parts of Pargana Fatesing. 
Thus, where the Best Muhammadan 
types are to lie found the percentage of 
.Muhammadans is the smallest, w'hile, 
where the types are the commoner, the 
percentq.ge is the* highest. 

Mursliidabad which Was the last 
^pital of the Muhammadan rulers had 
at ‘the time of Plassey far le.ss Muham- 
madhils *tlu(n ^Hindus. All these seem 
to indicate fhat conversion forcible or 
■otherwise tlR)ugh*held out by some as 


threat or carried out by others as a 
punishment in a few cases was not 
actually resorted to and could not have 
been the cause. It is contended by some 
.that it is in the alluvial river basins of 
th§ Ganges and the Brahmaputra that 
the Muhamma4an8 in greatest ’number 
are to l)e found. But sufely Kandi and 
I.albagh are as much parts of the river 
basins as the Sadar and Jangipore sul)- 
divisions. It seems to* mq that the 
main reasons lie elsewhere. The 

number of children born per cOuple of, 
adults is larger in *the Muhammadan 
group than in the Hindu ones; this is 
partly due to difference in diet, to the 
difference in social system siich as pro- 
hibition of widow re-marriage. The 
result is what even the earliest census of 
1872 shows. The percentage of 

children not exceeding twelve years of 
ag§ on the total population of different 
religious groups was showm thus : — 

' Of bfjth 
Malt*. fVnialf* sexes. 

Hindus .. 29-3 

Midiatmiiadana . . 19*3 10*0 35 * «'> 

The ultimate growth in population as 
a whole is larger among the Muham- 
madans than among the Hindus though 
the net resultant adult population .shows < 
no large difference in expansion. 

The Muhammadans of the district 
can easily be distinguished to heloqg to 
three definite types. 

Shin (frotip— The first and the fore- 
most is the small group of Shia Muham- 
madans of whom the Nawah Bahadur 
of Murshidahad is the head. This 
group represents the best type to l)e 
found in the district in l.slamic culture. 
The Nawah Bahadur .sets the examjde of 
liberal-minded catholicity tow'ards 

[)eople of all religions- which at once 

had l)een the strength and special trait 
of the family of Naivab Nazims, and 
the Shia community in the di.strict is 
looked up to with respect and sincere 
good-will. 

Sunni Ashrafs . — Next come’groups of 
Sunni sect, who have marked culture. 
They form the bulk of those who live 
novij in Pargana Sherifabad of this dis- 
trict — in and about Bharatpore police- 
station. ’There can htirdly be any doubt 
that they represent with or without 
admixture the race that came with the 
icings and settled down. Their long 
association with the country and more 
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than three hundred years of domicile 
make them quite easily the natives of 
the district but unquestionably they 
bave a leaven of culture, which 
manifests itself in their conduct, in 
their spirit of, tolerance and attitude of 
good fellowship which is not always' 
commonly to be met with. 

The Khondkars of Fatesing for 
example claim .their descent from Aim 
Bakr the first Caliph (d‘ Islam through 
his son Muhammad (Governor of Egypt) 
'and Gihan Banu, ‘daughter of Yazd 
Jard, the last of. the Sassanian 
Emperors of Persia. From Ai abia to 
Persia, and thence '•to Khorasan* came 
the descendants of Muhammad. 
Khwaja Ahmed aliatt Khwaja Khorasan 
was married to a daughter of Ibrahim 
son of Mascx)d son of Mahmood 
Gaznavi‘. Their son Khwaja Rustom, 
ruler of Khorasan, fled to Hindusthan 
when his qpuntry was invaded by 
Chenghiz Khan. His son Khwaja 
Ziauddin Zahid settled at Kara Manik- 
pore (District Allahalxid). He was 
regarded as a saint’ and was a contem- 
porary of Shah Karak and Khwaja 
Nizamuddin Awliah. Sultan Gias- 
uddin of Bengal (1367-1373), a great 
patron of learning*, invited Ziauddin’s 
son Khwaja Sirajuddin to his court, 
and appointed him Qazi-ul-Quzzat 
(bead of the Civil and Criminal 
Courts). The well-known story of the 
Quaizi and the Sultan’’, showing that 
under Mussalinan Law the king was not 
the fountain of justice and could do a 
wrong, relates to him. His grandson, 
Shah Azizullah, was the chief disciple 
and successor of Nur Qutbal Alam*, the 
celebrated saint of Bengal, who with 
the help of Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpore 
compelled Raja Kans to abdicate in 
favour of his son, who ascended the 
throne of Bengal, as Sultan Jalaluddin. 
The titles of Azizul Millat Waldin, 
Makhdoom, and the hereditary title of 


♦In 12th generation. For th<i history see Kauzatus 
Safa and Ov^alul Talih, 

^See Tariki Firaahta, page 48 also Masocr Qutbi. 

r 

*iSiee Akbar Namah. 

*See Maseer Qutbi, also Ain-i-Akbari. 

invited to Ijiis Capital persong of merit and 
goiiiuB from varioug countries an«1 gi>nt emiggarieg to bring 
the celebrated Hftfi'/ of Shiraz to his court at i^ucklmawti. *' 
The origin of the Muggalinuig of Bengal, pgge 15. 

**Stewart*8 History of Bengal: Walgh'a History of 
Murghidabad. 

* See Sanad of Shaigta Khan. The Khondkars are also 
desoended from Nur Kutbal Alam through hig daughter — 

«€« TmcU kul Nihadt page 32. 


KhondkaP were conferred on Azizullah. 
His gjjandson Maulana Shah Qutub- 
uddin was given the title of Haqqani, 
and was one of the most learned men of 
his time. His book on Suffiism known 
as Masail-al-Mashaikh is still preserved 
in the family. His son Maulana Shah 
Mansbor ^as a-saintf, and his tomb is at 
Mansoorpur (district Murshidabad). 

It appQiirs that the first settlement of 
the Khon(ikars in Fatesing was at 
Mafisoorpur, from where they have 
spread to the neighbouring villages. 
'Phey were granted Ainin* lands, by 
kings of Goitr. which enabled them to 
<levote their lives in imparting religious 
i fist ructions, and to carry on missionary 
activities. In Pargana Fatesing a few 
mmizun were exclusively the A imm ^of 
the Khondkars, namely Mansixirpur, 
S'antoshpiir, Haranandpur. After the 
conquest of Bengal by the' Mughals, 
these Mnh<dx were confisi*ated, and later 
released a* quit-rent tenures. The 
fuitta of Mansoorpur, given by Shaista 
Khan in 1096 A.H., is .still ifi the 
family. It is not known when the pro- 
perty went out of the family’s posses- 
sion. ' 

Besides these big mnhals there were 
a large number of free-bold tenures, 
granted by the Kings of Gour. After 
the conquest of Bengal by Akbar, when 
the land-.settlement of the country was 
made by Raja Todar Mull, most of these 
lands were, under the rules of 
Snyurffhar, converted to domain lands. 
During the reign of Jehangir further 
confiscations were effected. <But it 


’SfuiB of a Khondkar were known ag Khoiulkor/.aclaa — 
see BanaiJg of Prince Azitnuggluin and Murglntikuli 
Khan. 

*Aima tenureg are pc^culiar to .licngal. “The verba! 
meaning of the U.*.rin **Ahna'* ig Btd'gigtarK'O orniain- 
teiiance but tcudinieally it gigiiificB a Jagir granted by the 
King to an egpecially disserving anri venerable person." 
Free-bold toiietnenl* Watowed l)y fbe? KiiigH of Qour on 
holy pesrsong, learned men and religiouB guidcB, were 
deBigiiated Aiwast while similar grants made by the 
Mughal Emperors were termed M adadimash, 

• “ the^cht^gtai word Sagurghal is 

translated by the Arabic Madad'Ul-M a*ash, in Persian 
Madad^.^m<i*a»hf for which we often fi^d Mbs. Madad'^ 
o-Afa*ash, The latter term Bignificg "asgistanco of live- 
lihood, and, like its equivalent milk or property, it demo- 
tes lands given for t>enevolent pur}K>8( h, as spcvcified by 
Abiil Fazl. Sueh lands were hereditary, and differ for 
this reason from Jagir or Tu^l lands, which were con- 
ferred for a bpocified time on Mansabdarp in lieu of 
salaries. « 

This * Ain proves that Akbar oonsiderably interfered 
with Sayurghal lanc^ arbitrarilv, resuming whatever 
lands he liked, and increasing the domain; or KHalsa 
to the min of many Mahomnu^dan (fAfghan) f&milies 
He also completely broke the power of Cadr whose dignity 
prominence especially before the Mughal dj^nasty, has 
Deen very great. See Prof. Bbchmait's Ain-**Akbmi, ' 
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appears that from the time of Shah 
Janah, many of the£« ■ resumed* lands 
Avere released, or’’ conferred as new 
j^ants by the different Governors of 
l^ngal. 

Among the large number of Sanads* 
that are still in tha faijijly,. some of the 
earliest are those granted by Shah 
Shuja, son of Shah Jahan.*.One dated 
1056 A.H. says that intelligencie having 
been received from Jan IJeg^the I’ay- 
master-General, that his Imperial 
Majesty (Shah Jahan) has commanded 
to grant three hundred and twenty 
bighas of cultivable land hs Madad-i- 
M<ish to Alauddin (Shah Man^soor’s 
great grand son’s son) the said lands 
are granted to him and that whatever 
lands may lie in.his^possession may not 
b€f resumed. Another Sanad* of Shah. 
Shuja is dated 1066 and confirms jmi 
earlier gnwit of homestfad land at 
Salar. ^ • 

Shuja governed lien gal from 1639 to 
1660* A. p. In 1660 Meer Jnmla, 
Aurjtngzeh’s right hand man, drove 
Shuja to the wilds of Assam. Meer 
.luinla was .Xurangzeb's first Governor 
in liengal and rule,d Bengal until his 
(leath throe years later. He removed 
the capital from llajrnahal to Dacca. 
He re.suined all Ainia lands in Bengal, 
hut later, in very rare ca.ses released 
them. One of Jiis Hawids reads as 
follows : — 

“Whereas the g(«jd sign of content- 
ment, cream of tho.se who have united 
(with God) salutations to him Hnzrat 
Shaikh 'railniddin Muhammad who has 
merged hi the iKHinty of truth (i.e., 

deceased) anti the Inkhiraj lands 

that were offeretl as nazar (offering) to 

him the said lands are allowed to 

remain in possession of the exalted, the 
Truth knowing,' Shaikh Asadulla, grand- 
son of deceased, as his Madad-i-Mash" . 

Meer Jumla succeeded by 

Shaista Khan — the Emperor’s 
maternal uncle. The policy of the 
Government apj)eara*to have changed 
and many^of the resumed lands, were 
released during the next 25 years. 
There are many Sanads of Shaista 
Khan ranging frqm 1075 A.H. the year , 
of his appointmenf till 1098, the year of 
his retirement, and they give most 
interesting information. One of the 
e'ariiest says that whereas according to 

— t a . . y . ..... . - — — 

*These SanadB other hetrlcx>m8 of the family are 
with Mr. K. AH Afxal, BarriHter-at-Law, son of late 
.Khan Bahadur Ruhliee. 

t/Sfes Sanad of Shahzada Muhaunmad Azam. 


the Parwana of Abdul Muzaffar 
Amanat Khan Foujdar of Chakla 
(Circle) Muksudahad (modern Murshi- 
dabad) one hundred bighas of cultivable 
Jand outside the rent-roll {kfmrej jama) 
,are» settled as Madad-dMa’dt, and the 
same was not resumed in, the time of 
Khan Khanan, the said grant is hereby 
confirmed. On the border of this Sanad 
is written that w hereas .in the matter of 
Madad-i-Mash it* has been ordered 
throughout the'Province of Bengal that 
all those who have, 4 jot special \khag ) . 
sanad should hav§ them re-sealed, a 
second .seal is hereby fixed. Evidently 
this second seal, which is illegible, was 
fixed ;\t a much later period. Another 
note says that one third of the lands 
having l)een resumed the remaining two- 
thirds were allowasd to remain in thfi 
possession of the heir of the deceased 
grjMftee. Another of his Sanads runs 
as follows : — 

• • 

“Whereas the shrine of (the usual 
Persian form of address which may be 
translated in simple English as His 
Holiness) the Shah Taibuddin Muham- 
mad (this tomb is at Salar at the top of 
‘Dalanpar’) is very holy and dear (to 
us) accordingly thirty-five hitjfias of 

cttltivable lands in Salar is 

as.'igned for its repair, (daily) cleaning 
and lighting (the place)’’. 

Shaista Khan ruled Bengal from 
1664 to 1689 excepting an interval of 
less than three years 1677-1680. 
During this period for .some months 
Nawab Fedai Khan governed, and was 
succeeded by Shahzada Sultan Muham- 
mad Azam, son ot the Ivmpcror. There 
are five sanads of this Prince, although 
he ruled Bengal for about 2 years only. 
Tn 1689, at the ri})e old age of 85 
Shaista Khan was succeeded by Nawab 
Ibrahim Khan II who was followed by 
I’rince Azirauslishan son of Prince 
Muazzam the eldest surviving son of 
Aurangzeb, who succeedetl the latter as 
Bahadur Shah. There are two Sanads 
of this Prince. Jaifier Khan Nu.sari, 
later known as Murshid Kijli Khan, 
w'hc- proved his genius in Revenue 
administration of the Deccan was 
appointed tis Dewan (Chief Revenue 
Officer or Deputy GoveTfior) of Bengal. 
He brought about drastic changes in the 
revenue administration of the country, 
and to avoid interference of Prince* 
Azimushshan he left Dacca the capital 
and established himself at Mursbidabad 
(then known as Muxudabad), where he 
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removed all the Revenue offioers. He 
had all the lands remeasured, and 
having ascertained the quantity of 
falh)w and waste grounds, belonging to 
every village, he caused a considerable- 
port ion. of it to be brought under culti- , 
vation. Under him the assessment 
increased considerably. He had the 
new assessment papers prepared, and 
the rent-rolls dra.wn up and sent to the 
Emperor together with the full accounl^ 
of all the Jagirs. He obtained the 
•Emj>eror's permissioij to transfer all the 
Jagirs of officers, with the exception of 
those of the Nizamat, to Orissa, and 
thereby brought all the Zemindars of 
Bengal under his direct control. He 
also resumed the free-hold aimas and 
re-settled them with their owner as 
Permanent {Maurasi) quit-rent tenures. 
Since then these aimas came to be 
known as Bazeapti (or resumed) aimas. 
In iixing the rents he showed special 
consideration ' to the aimadars and 
exempted them from the ahwabs which 
the Zemindars had to pay. In 1713 
Prince Azimushshan’s son ascended the 
Imperial Throne at Delhi as Emperor 
Furrukh-.seyer and the same year he 
gave the dual function of Subahdar 
(military Governor) and Dewan 
(Revenue Chief) to Murshid Kuli Khan. 
There are two sanads of Murshid Kuli 
Khan granting free-hold lands as 
Madad-i-Mash. One is dated 1119 
B.S., and the other 1131 A.D. 

In 1760, Mir Kasim became the 
Suhddar of Bengal with the helj) of the 
English arms. “Realising that, in 
course of time, there must be war to the 
death the Nawab set himself to husband 
his resources, and to increase the rigour 
of the revenue system” — Francis (Min- 
utes, etc., page 23). “Their fear of 
him (Mir Kasim) who was so great 
both from his skill in accounts and the 
rigour of his Government that his orders 
were punctually obeyed; so that partly 
from the direct produce of the lands, 
and partly by fines and confiscations, it 
is believed that for two years, he drew 
almost double the ancient revenue from 
the country.” He also confiscated all 
the aima lands. The Kfi^ondkars whose 
lands had also been resumed decided to 
send a deputation to Monghyr, where •the 
Nawab had remov^ his capit^, to pray 
for <.he restoration of the resumed 
lands. When the deputation waited on 
the Suhdhdar, he was passing toxious 
days on account of the strained relations 
with the English and which eventually 


led to <^n Imstilities. Mir Kasim 
was impressed by the pious faces oT the 
members of the 'deputation, reques'ted 
them to pray for him, and granted a 
sanad which after the usual terms of 
address reads somewhat aa follows : — 

^“The Aimadars of Pargana Fatesing 
have shown- that they hold Parwana of 
Mahabat Jung (Aliverdi Khan, 1740- 
1757) in rq^pect of plots of Bazeapti 
aima lands in the ' said I’argana, free 
from ab-wab charges, which were con- 
ferred on them by the former Emperors 
and Nazims, aud which lands were in 
their possession until the present time. 
These lands having been confiscated 
(kurk) they (the Aimadars) have raised 
objections and want,theqi to be released. 
It is hereby ordered that the said lands 
be> released. It is strictly enjoined that 
on no account there should be (any fur- 
ther) interference {Mazahemet — lit. 
interruption). This document is dated 
4 Jamadius 8ani 1176 and the war was 
declared on 12 Zil Haj of the same year. 
After the defeat and disa))pearance of 
Mir Kasim, Mir Jafar was i*einstalled 
on the Subddari of Bengal in 1763 but 
(lied two years later. He was succeed- 
ed by his son Najmuddowla in 1765. 
That very year the Emperor Shah Alain 
granted the Ditvani in perpetuity («/- 
tamgah) to the English, thus the two 
offices that were combined at the time of 
Murshid Kuli Khan were again separat- 
ed. Among the Sanads of the Khond- 
kar family there is ojje (an Al-iamqah 
Sanad) granted by Shah Alam dated 
5th Jaloos (one year Ire fore the grant of 
piwani to liast India t’om|)any) bear- 
ing the Imperial sign in the Togfa form, 
and the great seal of the Empire, and is 
attested by the seal of Nawab Vazir 
Shujauddowla. This sanad is men- 
tioned in the Masnad of Murshidabad. 
East of these interesting documents is a 
letter addressed by one of the members 
of this family to Nawab Nazim Babar 
Jung (1793-1810) and is couched in 
such affectionate tefms as a venerable 
and esteemed person would use towards 
a young prince. The letter was pre- 
.served in the Nizamat archives until 
1895 when the son of .the last .Nawab 
Nazim presented it to the then ,'head of 
the family, Khan Bahadur Fazl Rubbee. 

8oon after the grant of ^hfr IHtpdni 
the East India Company - passed new 
laws ai’cording to which rgany lakhiraj 
lands were resumed. 
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Begulation XIX of 1793 enacted 
that* all Lakhiraj tenements eaceeding 
ted bighas, with rbgaW to which the 
occupiers failed to produce royal sanads 
would be resumed. Under the opera- 
tion of thig Regulation many grants, 
for which the mn^s were .not , forth- 
coming, were converted *to domain lands. 

Regulation XXXVII of* 1793 was 
passed for the resumption qf life-term 
and other kinds of lakhiraj tenures. 

Section 28 of Regulation II of 1819 
required that no farman of the Emperors 
of Delhi, nor any Sanad'fiv Panvana of 
any Vazir, Nav^ab, or Rajah shall be 
considered valid ground for title* unless 
such documents can be verified* from 
official records and their genuineness 
attested to by living witnesses, and that 
they shall not be accepted as valid merply 
because of other attestations which they 
may contain. * , 

Under the operations of j!Kese regula- 
tionvS, the Khondkars in common with 
other respectable Moslem families lost 
many of their lands. One of the first to 
take to service was Maulvi Md. Fasih 
who was appointed by Sir John Shore. 
Mufti of the Sudder Dewani AdaJat at 
(-alcutta. During the admini.stration 
of Marquis of Hastings Moulvi Md. 
liashid was one of the Muftis of the 
Supreme (>ourt of Judicature, and 
courts of Sudder iHwani and Nizamat 
Adalat. Afterwards he liec’aine Kazi- 
ul-Kuzzat cJ the Siiddf'r Diwani Adalat 
at (’alcutta. He translated the IHdaya 
(Mahomedan laiw) from Arabic to Per- 
sian, jvhich was re-translated into 
English, by Sir William Jones. 
HarriTrgton describes him as “one of the 
most learned Mussulmans in India"* 
Alxait the same time Khan Bahadur 
Mufti Moez Ali was appointed as a 
Mufti of Dayeri Say^r (("’ircuit) and 
afterwai’ds was appointed, by (iovern- 
ment as guardian and tutor to H. H. 
Nawab Nazim Humayun Jah, during 
his minority. His position was 5th 
among the noblemen of Bengal. Mufti 
Serajul Hpq was first made Maulri 
Adalat of Murshidakad and was then 
promoted to the post of Mufti of Dayeri 
_ Sayer in the time of the same Governor- 
General. Khan* Bahadur Muhammad 
Mohsin first held the post of a Meer 
Mninshi to the Government during the 
administration of I-ord Amherst, and 

— t....;. „« 

up7>n the authorities orMiisaaIrnan Law 
KAO*** Harrington (.^iatic Resoarohes — Vol. 10, p. 


afterwards became Dewan to the Nawab 
Nazim’s grandmother and a member of 
the Council for the management of 
Nizamat affairs during the minority of 
H. H. Nawab Feradun. Jah. Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Moazzam Hos$ain, son 
of Khan Bahadur Mufti Ni.d. Moez Ali, 
was first appointed Maulvi Adalat of 
Murshidabad in 1825 and then from 
1842 to 1853 Sudder Amin of Maldah 
and Purneah, 'and 'Sudder-i-Ala of 
Bhagalpore. • Moulvi Faizulla was 
Maulvi A dalat of .Birbhum al^ut the 
middle of the last century. In 1837 
Moulvi Gholam Shah was appointed 
Mvnsif of Rangpore in place of Mr. 
Charlps McKay. 

No account of the Khondkars can 
be complete without a reference io 
Khan Bahadur Fazl Ruhl)ee. His 
position was one of considerable local 
iniportance and he was widely known 
thioughout Bengal as tu worthy rep- 
re.sentative of the Muhammadans of 
the Province. He was born in 1848 in 
his ancesti’al home, the land for which 
was given by Shaista Khan, and was 
buried in his family cemetery at Salar 
on the bank of Amardina, which was 
granted by Pi inc’e Azimushshan. 

Another very distinguished Muham-*' 
madan family is that of Raja Mean of 
Talibpore. 

Sunni A Itrap.-— The third grcjup — ■ 
which forms by far the hulk — is not 
marked by anv distingui.shing features 
either physic'al or mental. 

. In the social circles of Muhammadans 
so far the difference was very markedly 
observed and the Ashrafs (the elite) 
which included the first two would not 
by any means acce})t a wife from the 
Alt rap (the common herd). If unions^ 
in any of the sec'ondary forms allowed * 
by the Muhammadan law took place the 
children had uncpiestionably cm inferior 
social status. With the growth of 
modern ediu’ation this distinction is 
sloW'ly dying down but yet it is very 
much in evidence when marriages have 
to be arranged for. What the common 
type or the Altrap originally represent- 
ed is a mattei' of speculation but as they 
prg!|K)nderate it is a "reasonable pre- 
sumption that they were nett a superior 
breed of immigrants* and as the number 
would show there could not have l)een 
immigration of such numbers. . 

They are generally designated as 
Sheikhs. But many of them are now 
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getting into a£9uent circumstances and 
evolving into Saiyads and inter- 
marriages between A I trap and Ashraf 
are getting eommonei’ to-day than what 
was even quarter of a century ago. 

On the \rhole except for the political ' 
stunt of modern growth tfie Hindus and 
the Muhammadans have been living 
lives of j)eaoe and good fellowship. 
But tendencies to .stir ' up differences 
more specially among the commoner' 


types of both communities are manif^t- 
ing themselves. 'They originate ^ith 
the candidates for pdiitical election or 
services tlirough communal claims in the 
largest majority of cases. 

5t). Education..— The number of edu- 
cational institutions of the pupils, and 
of the percentages of literates is given in 
Table XX W of the Census District 
GazeUeer aad is nqted below : — 


TABLE XXIV.— Education (number of institutions and pupils). 


ClasB and numlx^r of ins- 
titutions with niimbt^r of 
pupils. 


1022 - 2 : 1 . 

<• 

1 ( 12 : 1 - 24 . 

1024-25. 

1025-20. 

mQ 

1027-28. 

|HH 

1020-30. 

1030-31. 

1 


:l 

4 

5 

0 

■Hi 

8 

HBH 

10 

11 

Grand Total — 











Institutions 

J.2i8 


1,215 

1,201 

1,215 

. 1 , 2 : 1 :! 

1,350 

1,.330 

1,354 

1,301 

rn))ils 

8‘>,28d 

10,200 

41,7:10 

41,020 

42,440 

4:i.o:i‘> 

47,602 

48,:i74 

48,530 

48,202 

Total Public Ins' itiitions « 






0 





Institutions 

Mt4;j 

i.tO:i 

1.21.5 

1,201 

1,215 

1 , 2:13 

1,310 

1,307 

i,:»28 

1.343 

Pupils 


40,200 

41 . 7:10 

41,020 

42,440 

4 . 1 , 6:10 

46.600 

47,800 

47.73P 

47,001 

GoUcgca — 










t 

Institutions 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pupils 

uno 

1,040 

1 , 0:17 

1 , 0:10 

1,000 

037 

747 

004 

5.50 

484 

High Englisii S^rliools -- 







*’ 

. 



Institutions 


27 

20 


20 

20 

26 

20 

27 

27 

Pupils 



5,.540 


.5,0.58 

5.041) 

5,041 

5,70.3 

5,8.31 

5.414 

Kiddle Kiiglish Schools— 

■■ 










Institutions 


:i5 

:i8 


.35 

34 

37 

30 

42 

43 

Pupils 

2,ri:ui 

2,071 

2,000 

2,802 

2 , 7:10 

2,776 

2,813 

2,002 * 

3,457 

3,:io7 

Kiddie Vernacular 

Sclioolflf— 











InstltutionM 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Pupils 

•117 

450 

385 

i:i7 

425 

440 

431 

205 

< 

150 

130 

Primary Scfiools — 











Iiwtltutions 

1 , 22:1 

1 ,oo:i 

1,085 

1,072 

1,084 

1,000 

1,170 

1,171 

1,170 

1,180 

Pupils 

28.#i7ri 

28,014 

.30,200 

30,i;i5 

30,048 

.31,3.58 

34,027 

35,040 

35,300 

85,702 

Teclinical Stihnols — 











Institutions 

1 

) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

2 

Pupils 

45 

40 

51 

44 

41 

40 

42 

04 

75 

70 

Training Schools— 











Institutions 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

Pupils 

06 

87 

7.3 

75 

71 

78 

74 

81 

00 

00 

Other Schools — 








■ 



Institutions 

41 

r>3 

52 

5:1 

53 

07 

04 

50 

72 

78 

Pupils 

l,0fi2 


1,430 

],40:i 

1,507 

2,052 

1,001 

2082 

2,100 

2,437 

Total Unrecognised 

Sch(K>ls — 








• 



Institutions ^ 

n 


.. 

.. 

.. 

i 

30 

23 

e20 

X8 

l*apil8 

22.5 


.. 


.. 

.. 

006 

574 

800 

541 

Percentage of male sciio- 
lars to male popiiiatimi 
of school going age. 

:h-7 

34 •« 

.30 -9 

37 .3 

% 

37 0 

« 

88-0 

42 0 

44-5 

• 

42 -2 

4\-8 

i 

Percentage of female 
scholars to female popu- 
lation of school going 
age. 

r,-ft 

r 

r.-r» 

0 1 

• 6 0 

■ 

0-2 

« 

mm 

8-6 

8-6 

e 8 6 

Number of Kuhammadan 
pupils. 

Percentage of Muhamma- 
dan pupils to Muiiam- 
madans of school going 
age. 

i«.2r.7 

10 0 

10,518 

16-2 

17.800 

17*5 

10,090 

16*7 

1 

19,207 

ISO 


22,824 

22-5 

22,481 

i 

. t221 

t 

22,534 

22*2 
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It will appear that for the ten years 
sinoe 1921 there has bwn all-rc^und pro- 
gress and this in apitopf the fact that in 
the period there were political upheaval 
and economic depressions. On the other 
hand this is the first decade when the 
port-folio 'of education was in charge 
of Indian Ministers. ..It \fill hppear, 
however, that there is yet much to, be 
done. The percentage of'ftiale scholars 
to male population of school-gOing age 
is still 41 8 per cent. Heace allowing 
for the physically infirm and dis’abled 
there is yet more than 50 per cent, to be 
brought to educational institutions, '.rhc 


percentage of scholars to female popu- 
lation of 8t;hool-going age is still at the 
very low figure of 8 -5 i)er cent. 

The Muhammadan pupils though 
steadily getting on havq ytet to make up 
• a*lot. The percentage is yet *22 2 — in 
other words, hear alx)ut a third of the 
percentage of the Hindu corainuirity. 

51 . Progress .of ed.Mcation. — To get 

'a still l)etter idea of the jiVogress made 
one may look hack to the earliest fiirures 
available. The figures are quoted he’- 
low : — 


ClaHHlflrutioii of Hriioola. 

• : 

Bi 

• 



• 

• 

Ihipils. 






HIllilllH. 

Miihainmadanf*. 

0 

Otherp. 


Total. 

• 



I8rt()- 

1H70- 

1850- 

IHAO- 

IH70- 

18r»0- 

1«50- 

1K7(>- 

1 S.55- 

1 soo- 

1870- 

1 8.50- 

1851)- 

1870- 


57. 

<11. • 


r»7. • 

61. 

71. 

57. 

51. 

71. 

57. 

51. 

71. 

57. 

51. 

71. 

Oovernmaiit c<elleg(* 

u 

1 

1 

14 

IG 

41 

• 






14 

15 

41 

Goverimieiit Kiiglinh HeiionlK 

2 


• 1 

381 

202 

1G4 

13 

14 

11 

5 

3 

2 

#*■ 

400 

e 

219 

177 

Uoveriiineiii Voniactilur sehoolH 

1 

• 2 

3 

80 

143 

237 

3 

1 

12 



1 

83 

Hi 

250 

BcriuAnYKirf (lollegc Law (’Ihhh . . 



1 


. . 

30 



1 






31 

BerllhniiMire Traiiiltig Sehnul 



1 



2G 









25 

Aided KngliHh hcIiooIh 


0 

23* 


334 

821 


7 

58 





341 

917 

Aided Vornntnilar Hehool.s 

2 

f. 

113t 

213 

2G0 

2,485 

7 

39 

508 




220 

308 

3.154 

Aided (llrls* Hehoola 

• 


c . . 

3 



75 









75 

Toial 

0 

15 

140 

<1N8 

9G4 

3,8MI 

23 

51 

1 

5iH> 

5 

3 

3 

7 J 7 

1,02> 

4.582 


♦ No dotailK Kivoii of Mio inipilH In oiio of thoHr hcIkmiIm, the averagi' (38) is liicludotl in the total**, 
t No det4iil.H given of the impils in eight of these the average (170) is inrltnleil in the totals. 


Tt will appear that against six educational institutions of various types in* 1850 
the district in 1931 had 1,343; as against 717 pupils, tlic number of ])upils in 1931 
was 47,001 . 

Statistics were collected to show the (^iffereut castas and creeds of the [mpils 
in 187!if-73. It is interesting to quote them here : — 

Table showing the creed and caste of pupils in the schools of Murshidabad 

district in the year 1872-73. 


• 

(llaaa of hcIiooIh. 

liindiiH. 

Miihainniadans. 



Brahmans. 

Ehatriyas. 

Vaidyas. 

A 

JS 

• 1 

ef 

bd 

i 

1 

i?! 

a 

1 

M 

w 

44 

■a 

£ 

i 

£ 

GC 

i 

•4-0 

g 

1 

O 

cJ 

75 

1 

Q 

Total. 

s 

iH 

:f2 

» 

c 

c: 

9 

■J: 

s 

V/ 

a 

1 

Grand total. 

Hielwr .. 

259 

21 

38 

235 

■9 

14 

■ 

43 

1 

557 

70 

40 

no 

13 

700 

Middle BoSllah *• .. 

300 

23 

27 

148 

120 

21 

H 

100 


784 

27 

• 

71 


855 

Middle Voraaoulor .. 

412 

• 24 

33 

195 

283 

83 

60 

131 

3 

1,164 

7 

143 

S 150 


1,314 

Primary 

1,031 

84 

43 

• 442 

1,754 

814 

240 

1,170 

155 

5,742 

ioo 

2,453 

2,553 

4 

8,400 

Gtrlt'aohool 

W 

1 

4 

42 

8 

4 


1 


SO 


14 

14 

•• 

04 

KomaU ^ we •• 

32 

. . 

1 

12 

9 

0 


1 

1 

60 


0 

6 


75 

foOl 

2,063 

153 

141 

1,074 

2,161 

045 

350 

1,450 

160 

8,506 

304 

2,710 

3.014 

17 

^1,537 
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The district had the good fortune of 
having among its citizens persons who 
contributed generously to the spread of 
education to all who desired it irres- 
pective of caste or creed quite apart 
from the Government aid. 

Apart from general fstcilities in all 
public institutions the Muhammadan 
population had the special advantage 
of a Nizamat College and a Nizamat 
school at Murshidabad. 

• The number of pupils of the two 
communities by no means was propor- 
tionate to the numerical strength of 
each, while among the Hindus again 
the number of Brahmina was out of all 
proportion to their numericah strength 
in every grade of institutions. As many 
ad 160 of the Dom and other castes were 
already in school in 1872-73, which 
showed that even then in the district a 
child of depressed class could get the 
education he wanted for not only was 
he in the Primary and Middle Verna- 
cular schools but in the higher ones. too. 
Probably, education like any other thing 
moves readiest along soils most con- 
genial to its progress and that accounts 
largely for the benefits derived by diffe- 
rent groups in spite of equality of oppor- 
tunities or even more indulgent ones. 

52. Character of the people. — It is 

difficult to discuss the character of large 
aggregates of people. It is possible to 
discuss the main trends from a number 
of data. We may look to the figures of 
criminal wurts to judge their crimi- 
nality; to details oi excise administra- 
tion to see if they are intemperate, to 
facts gleaned out of the statistics collect- 
ed from civil courts to see if they are 
unduly given to litigation. 

Criminal cases . — The numlier of 
persons convicted or bound over in the 
ten years ending in 1931 stood thus — 


Year. 



Number of porHons 
eon vie ted or 
bound down. 

1021 .. 

. . 

. . 

1,498 

1922 . . 

• . 


1,396 

1923 . . 



1,361 

1924 . . 



1,639 

1925 . . 

. . 


1,552 

1926 . . 



1,339 

1927 . . 

• . 

• • 

1,423 

1028 . . 

m • 


1,777 

lft29 . . 



1,636 

1980 .. 


• • 

2,153 


The averse came to about 1,577 per 
ar. view of the fact that the iium- 
r of persons between the a|;es of 15 
to 60 is 7,60,253,— this figure 'of 1,577 
repre^nts only -20 per cent, of the active 
adult ‘population. On the total popula- 
tion it represents only -ll pdr cent. In 
either base it wilt apj^ar that the num- 
l)er of persons found guilty of any 
criminal act is insignificantly small. 
If we analyse the details we find that 
more than a third oi the persons so con- 
victed Were convicted of offences against 
Salt Law, Excise Law, Stamp Law, 
Municipal I.aw and of other minor 
offences. This further reduces the per- 
centage of persons convicted of any act 
of Veal venality. 

Leaving out technical breaches of law 
the more venal acts might be taken to 
be ; — 



Average 
in decade 
ending in 
1920. 

Average 
in decade 
ending in 
1930. 

Offences against public 

tranquillity 

60-8 

54-7 

Munler 

2-6 

4-2 

Culpable homicide 

2-4 

4-0 

Ha|)e 

1*5 

1-3 

Hurt with aggravating cir- 
cunistonees 

11-2 

13-5 

Hurt, eriminal force or 
assault 

213 

217-5 

llacoity 

11*1 

19-9 

Robbery 

1-5 

2-2 

Theft 

198-7 

163-6 

Other offonres agaiiist the 
Indian Penal CWe 

334-5 

312-9 

llad'llvelihocKl 

77-6 

03-5 


It will appear that group acts of 
criminality such as offences against pub- 
lic tranquility and dacoity are de- 
creasing while individual acts of crimi- 
nality are increasing and what is worse 
larger and larger number of people are 
taking to bad livelihood. This last ten- 
dency is to be deprecated as it' indicates 
a bad economic condition and the in- 
effectiveness of education and criminal 
justice to keep people to honest liveli- 
hood. 

53. The incidence of excise revenue. 

— The incidence of excise revenue fr«xn 
the various sources is an index of the 
consumption of excised articles. 
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For the decade ending in 1930 the figures stood thus: — 






Seijal 

Ho. 

ExcIm? articles — 
Aeoclpts from — 


1922.28. 


1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1980-S1« 

1 

2 

BBI 

4 


0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Uh. 

Rh. 

Rh. 

K.. . 

Rs. 

Rt, 

Ra. 

Ra. 

£a. 

• Ba. 


All sources— Total 

• 

2.54, &84 

2,85.433 

3,20,908 

3,01.923 

3^19,602 

3,29,765 

2,95.556 

2,68,728 

2,97,696 

2,00,528 

1 

2 

Imiiorted llciuors 

Country HpirlU . . 

550 

T.04,0W < 

123 

1.25,504 

104 

• 

1,32,872 

ii 

1.18,538 

136 

1,18,335 

138 

1,23,552 

124 

1 

1,08,807 

107 

93,d50 

114 

96,806 

94 

41,878 


Duty on country 
spirits. 

8H,210 

1,12,942 

•• 

1,18,773 

, 1,05,392 

1,06,305 

1,10,573 

97,217 

82,094 

85,172 

87,385 


DlsllUcry and 

license fees on 
country spirits. 

10.418 

12,502 

• 

• 

.14,099 

13.146 

11,970 

1 

12,979 

11,390 

^>,966 

■ 

11.634 

4,648 


ll<?celptsln outsUll 
areas. 



• 



.. 

» ' 

.. 


* * > 

8 

Tarl 

12,119 

9,896 

14,9.57 

15,159 

15,535 

IF. 947 

15,604 

17,484 

16,596 

16.466 

4 

Pacrhwul 

24.9W7 

'• 23.707 

30,437 

34,774 

30,517 

38,733 

24.885 

25,762 

46,960 

37,641 

5 

Oplnin 

47.o:i7 

44,904 

43,701 

• 

43,740 

59,709 

60,810 

58,06d 

51,853 

53,057 

49,879 


Duty 

2U,5(MI 

25,9(M) 

25,422 

24,149 

42,07L 

43,665 

41, .322 

37,133 

37.985 

88,038 


Lice MHO fees 

17,477 

18,944 

1^,279 

19,591 

17,038 

17,145 

16,742 

14,720 

15,072 

11,841 

8 

• 

Hemp druKM— 

tolHl. • 

03.8(17 

• 

79,894 

• 

93,050 

89,107 

87.557 

89,856 

87,427 

79.405 

82,992 

65,202 

j 


Duty 

.31.020 

29,280 

33,395 

31,101 

33,110 

42,891 

41,438 

42,203 

44,206 

30,904 


LieriiHe fees 

.32.817 

.*>0,(rt4 

«58.055 

* 58,(M)0 

54,441 

46,905 

45,989 

37,142 

38,726 

24,298 


(tt) (iaiija 

(kt.uso 

• 78,953 

90,830 

80,781 

84,957 

87,010 

83,780 

70,540 

79,933 

54,218 


Duty 

31,020 

29,280 ^ 

* 33,395 

31,101 

33,110 

42,891 

41.438 

42,2I3> 

44^10 

30,880 


License fei-B 

32,000 

4^,073 

57.435 

55,080 

51,841 

44.125 

42,342 

34,340 

35,733 

23,334 


(6)<%U'u.h 

4. 'll 

825 

1.015 

1,730 

2,079 

2,355 

3,110 

2.351 

2,491 

766 

• 

Duty 



•• 







. . 


Lieeiise (<‘es 

4.M 

825 

1,015 

1,730 

2,079 

2,365 

3,110 

2,351 

2.491 

756 


(e) lliiaug 

333 

110 

205 

590 

521 

475 

537 

514 

508 

233 


Duty 

• 

• 
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LU^eiise fees 

333 

110 

205 

590 

ri21 

475 

537 

451 

602 

209 


id) Mujurii 




•• 






* * a 

7 

MiseelluiieoiiH, in* 
elmliug eoeiiiiH', 
nicMiylated 
spirits, iMM^rtiud 
iiiodieatetl wipes. 

1,407 

i 

1,405 

847 

508 

813 

729 

785 

1,007 

1,011 

868 


The figures show a decline largely due 
to economic depression and politico-tem- 
perance agitation. Even then the ave- 
rage for the decade comes to lie. 
2,87,362. On the adult population 
'above 45 years in age this works out to 
annas five and pies eight only per head 
per year. This must be considered to be. 
very low indeed. Even of this Pachwai 
and Tari have every low alcoholic pro- 
perty, while a large part of the consump- 
tion of opium iff for medical purposes. 
If we take these into consideration the 
incidence is still further reduced. It 
certainly sjieaks of ‘the temperate habits 
of the people. I must say that, among 
the masses the habits of the cultivating 
classes are better than those of pro- 
fessional classes and Muhammadan 
cultivators are irtore abstemious in the 
use of* excisable article tiian the Hindu 
cultivators. 

• • 

54? ^Wgation. — The total number of 
suits disposed of by the Civil Courts of 
various grades, on average during the 

*•9 


ten years ending in 1930 is 19,269, of 
which 5,225 are disposed of under 
the Small Causes Court procedure and 
^ necessarily of small value. Taking the 
* average to be 19,269 or roughly 
20,000 suits, the number of persons who 
are supposed to have taken part in these 
suits is about a lakh. No statistics of 
the number of people who figure as 
parties are kept. Generally, five indivi-* 
duals on average may be taken to have 
figured in each case. On a total popu- 
lation of 1,370,000 this represents only 
7 [)er cent. If we remember that not 
less than half of these suits is for rent 
where to avoid litigation a suit has to 
be brought on the fourth year the per- 
centage is still further reduced. It can 
certainly be asserted, therefore, that 
people are not given U> litigation as a 
rifle and the jiercentage oS people who 
for some reason or o^er has got to go to 
Court is low. It is important to remem- 
ber this not merely because it is often 
cited as a proof of weakness of chiCrac- 
ter but often reported as cause of 
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debts. It may further be urged that if 
the Law of limitation had not be^ in- 
troduced some further reduction in the 
institution was certain. 

55. General fraits. — In the largest 
majority the population consists of a 
quiet, hospitable and law abiding 
people. They are deeply emotional and 
religious ritualism plays an ever prasent 
influence on the social and individual 
life. It is trtie that it is gettuig weaker ' 
wi^ the urbanisation of a part of the 
people but it can hardly be doubted by 
any one who gets the chance of living 
with them that the influence is still 
very strong. Probably much needs 
rationalisation but then how' far 
rationalisation may be pushed on to 
kepp faith alive must ,l)e a problem and 
if faith be destroyed reason and ethics 
must be of a very superior type to be 
potent factors in the lives of the com- 
mon masses. 

There is much in common with the 
traits of people in the di.stricts of Bir- 
bhum and even of Burdwan and Ban- 
kura. 

Women dressed in their best going 
out with the pitchers for water to the 
tank or the river side is a common sight 
in the afternoon. Shingle has yet not 
the faintest chance of being accepted. 
Black, long, thick curly hair is still 
considered to lie an inseparable con- 
comitant of beauty. The Art of doing 
up the hair is admired and each village 
or group of houses has its experts to 
whom the neighliouring girls re.sort 
every afternoon. Story-telling is re- 
sorted to and in certain festivals — «uch 
as Sital Shasthi (the Children’s day) the 
women take the lead. But it is the 
major festivals which bring out all the 
ardour — the men-folk busy themselves 
in devising the laborious decorations 
while the women emulate each other in 
their painting of the symbols ial'pona). 

The main music is of the Kirtan 
Variety — Sankirtan (religious group 
singing) is common. It is commoner in 
Rarh than in Bogri. The beautiful 
temples, though decayed, at Kiriteswa^^i, 
Baranagar and numerous other places, 
the Armenian Church at Berhamporfe, 
the Mosques in Mu^shidabad speak of 
the interest at one time taken in archi- 
tecture. The indigenous arts, however, 
are disappearing and even the race of 
masons who must have built them or that 


of designers who had planned them 
seem to qave disappeared. 

But as in Birbhum’^so also here when 
all these are said and done one cannot 
but be- impressed with certain other 
, characteristics which no statistics can 
prove or disprove. The largest number 
of the people are lazy. The Chapter on 
agriculture will show the low percent- 
age of twice cropped area. The total 
number of 'days they are required to 
spendr fpr that agriculture and for the 
quantity of land per head has been 
shown there. The amount of labour 
they are called upon to bestow is hardly 
of 6 hours a day for about 90 days. 
The rest of their time is spent in idle- 
ness. It is probable that part of this 
idlene.ss is due to lack of pioper initia- 
tive which could supply the necessary 
energy, a part of it due to lack of educa- 
tion, a part due to social conditions and 
environment, and another part is due to 
lack of ideas and enterprise and lat!k of 
a system which (*an take them by *the 
hand and {i.ssist them to .some extent, to 
newer methods. But whatever the 
causes, and they will be analy.sed later, 
it can hardly be doubted that idlene.ss is 
one of the chief characteristics of the 
|ieo{)le. The next blot in their character 
IS a hopeless passive fatalism. Here 
again it is not for me to trace the psycho- 
logy of the trait but to note that it exists. 
The third characteristic is mutual dis- 
tru.st. It is le.ss common among the 
illiterate than among the semi-illiterate 
or the literate. The fourth is their 
ignorance. They know next to nothing 
about what is happening a little way oft’ 
from the village they live in or .stop at. 
Probably to-day some vague and often 
not quite accurate account of a politi- 
cal struggle that is being carried on is 
read over by a shop-keeper or a tout but 
that does not carry them far. 

One can conclude thus that so far as 
their moral habits are concerned, judged 
by their use of intoxicating drugs, by 
the nature and number of criminal cases, 
by their participation in Civil litiga- 
tion, the people of the district as a whole 
can hold their heads high. They are 
a simple, kindly, courteous people 
thoroughly affectionate and humane in 
their family circles, devoted to their 
religious and social ideals as they under- 
stand them. In .these ideals they arf 
conservative to a degree and ofibt^ sepa- 
rate out in groups pn differences which 
seem to others to be puerile.* Thp value 
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of tills conservative instinct in its true 
pei^pective is difficult to appiraise and 
ofle nas got to l)e*he8itant whether this 
has not been oiie of the main factors 
which had kept the civilisation at least 
from extinction. 

The Sonthals Ijpre do noU form them- 
selves into aggregattis * which demand 
special notico. Where tJipy exist dicy 
show the same traits as those described 
in the rejiort of Birbhum. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Agriculture and agricultural stock, 
etc. 

56. The statement of the uses of 
Jand given in • Appendix I\', of the 
crops grown given in Appendix V, the 
number of (tattle ami ploughs given* in 
Appendix VI, of the incidences of rents, 
etc., given in Appendix VJT* provide a 
reasonably full idea of the agricultural 
conHitiop of the district. 

h7. Extent of cultivation. Tlie rela- 
tive position of the extent of cidtiva- 
tion in the various police-stations is in- 
dicated below : — . * 



of ouliivattHi 

(Tiirrorit 
fallow) to 
mltivahlo aroa. 

Sotlar SiilrNlivHiori 


Lnlbuf'h 

S4ii(l 


SS • L»0 

Kandi 


Dintrirt . . . 

S7-H2 


It will apjiear that the ])ercentage 
of cultivated to cultivable area in the 
• divStrii,t as a whole has reached the high 
figure of 87 -8 per cent., i.e.. only about 
12'2 per tent, is yet left in theory as 
margin. As this margin often includ- 
es areas set 'apart as thrashing floor 


to tie up cattb on, and for other neces- 
sary domestic; uses the conclusion must 
be that in the district as a whole extent 
of cultivation has practically reached its 
limits. Taking the subdivision as unit 
ope finds that the. maximum percentage 
is reached in Kandi (90 per cefit.), then 
Sadar (89 per c*ent.). This is followed 
by Jangipore (88 per cent.); wherdas the 
minimum is in Lalbagh (84 per cent.). 

T wice-cro'[rped< or Dofasl \. — In the 
district as a whole the percentage* df 
area which grows more than one crop 
is 32-83 per cent, of the net 
cropjied area while the balance of 
the sirea, i.e., 67-17 per cent, of it yields 
but one ’crop. The percentage of twice 
crop|)ed area varies with the various 
subdivisions. Thd maximum percentage 
of twice cropped area is in Sadar sub- 
division (48-10 per cent.), next comes 
Lalbagh (38 -92 per cent.^. This is fol- 
lowed by Jangijiore (24-29 pdr cent.). 
The lowest proportion is in Kandi (12-75 
per cent.). This is a very interesting 
analysis. It shows that the oft re- 
peated ])roposition that the quality of 
land vafie.s directly with the number of 
crops it can grow is not always true. 
In this particular district the quality 
is in the inverse ratio to the percentage* 
of twice-(‘roj)ped area. Kandi has by 
far the best land and Sadar subdivision 
almost the poorest. The explanation 
of double crop|)ing lies in the fact that 
the Sadar has more of A uft paddy than 
Kandi. The outturn in the former is 
p(x>rer and the ])eriod for taking off 
the cT‘op of paddy is much shorter than 
* what is true of Kandi A man. The 
value of land in Kandi is at least a 
third more than that in Sadar subdivi- 
sion. The statement lielow shows the 
distribution according to police-sta- 
tion : — 




(Miltlvaled area. 











CiiltumMe 
area other 
than eurrent 
fallow. 

Total 

eiiltivahle 

tirea 

(5 and 0). 


I’erren* 

IVrcen- 

Nigncsaf thniiaH. 

liHud area 
oxt'hidhiK 
water. 

Net 

propped. 

t’urreiit 

fallow. 

Total. 

Twk-e 

eropiM'd 

an*n. 

tage. of 
eolninn 8 
U» column 
3. 

tage of 
column 5 
to column 
7. 

1 • 

2 

3 

• 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

• 0 

10 

Stidar Sfthdivision, 

1. Berhaniporc 

73,7«4 42 

50.030-88 

3,838 08 

54.775-50 

11.940-50 


18,213 03 

35 75 

82-00 

Toyii. 

• 

• 




■Ml 

• 



2. Nacida 

54. 258 91 

44.980 32 

1, .507 12 

40,550-44 ( 

1 4,845-83 


30,000-10 

00 08 

a 

90 57 

8. Dotnkal 

73,050-28 

57,355 07 

3,080-74 

01,3.30-71 

0,000 71 

08,330-42 

20,471 27 

• 

51 -38 

89-70 

4; Harlharpara .. 

00,030-53 

40,028-41 

2*284 04 

40.212-45 

7,405 70 

.50,078-24 

20,358-50 

58 29 

80-88- 

%, Beldfoua 

• • 

85,017-72 

* 00,030-88 

2^1-83 

72.014-71 

5,474 50 

77,480 27 

23,858-17 

34-50 

92-94 

6. JalaiiRl 

47,803-32 

30,522-34 

2,721-73 

30.244 -07 

3,130-57 

42,380-04 

19.190-81 

52 .54 

•92 58 

Ttltl •flaiarliik. 

3M,n4'1l 

301,783 80 

17,370 14 

3t3,1M04 

33,863 -Ot 

363,903 ft 

147.331 -30 

43-13 

M-3f 

ilvitlaii. • 
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Oultlvated area. 

Oulturabl^ 
area other 
than current 
fallow. 

Total . 
cultivable 
area 

(5 and 0). 


Perec^n- 


NAUiet of thanM. 

Land area 
excluding 
water. 

Not 

cropped. 

Current 

fallow. 

Total. 

. Twice 
cropped 
area. 

tage r»f 
column 8 
to column 
3. 

tage of 
column 6 
to column 
7. 

1 

• 2 

S 

4 

^5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Lalbagh Subdtvitum. 




c 

1 




e 


7. Bhagawangola 

€9,652 03 

63,jl74-81 

2,242-51 

55,617 32 

0.204'- 00 

^4,011 -3? 

27,f.^l .50 

50-87 

85-68 

8. Lal^>la 

47,602-94 

31,525-42 

1,815-00 

33.341-41 

7,212-37 

40.5.53 -78 

17,251-82 

55-72 

82 21 

0. Ranlnagar 

75,343-69 

56,774 51 

3,640-71 

00,424-22 

7,777-62 

65,5*01 -84 

20,337-78 

51 -67 

88-50 

10. JiaganJ 

11.294-25 

^6,148-86 

703-95 

6,042 81 

3,118-63 

,10,061-44 

1,200-48 

20-64 

60-00 

11. Murehidaliad . 

36,116-39 

23,887-20 

2,563 01 

26,4.50 -.30 

0,223-33 

;j2,C73-63 

0.757-24 

40-84 

80-95 

12. Nabagraiu^ .. 

69,076 23 

51.342 30 

3,114 21 

54,456-51 

11,537-03 

65,003-54 

* 2,043 -18 

3-08 

82 52 

Total of Laibagh 
SuMivition. 

309,185 '63 

1 223,053 19 

14,179 38 

237,232 57 

45,162 98 

282,395 ’55 

86,811 00 

38-92 

84 00 

tangipnf Subdivition. 






t 




13. SaniiersanJ .. 

64,328-15 

f 

40,242-00 

1,408 60 

41,740 78 

6,490-52 

48.231- 0 

10.810-04 

40 25 

86-54 

14. Kaghunathgaiii 1 

59.982-89 

45,059 73 

3.435 17 

c 

40,304 -00 

, ri.87.3 21 

55.268 ■ 1 1 

13,046 .55 

21 76 

89-37 

16. Suit 

62,367 51 

47,200 *60 

C 1,318 31 

48,f,27-91 

5.42f‘ 06 

5.3,047-07 

10,2.53 .55 

21-76 

80 96 

16. Hagardighi 

78,417-40 

60,8.33-28 

.3,752 86 

64,.5H6 14 

0,.V2r,17 

74,111 31 

-1.074 1 1 

6 70 

87-16 

Tidal of Jangipur 
SubdioiaioH. 

255,095 95 

1 194,244 70 

10,005 03 

204,249 73 

27,308 96 

231,558 69 

4f,m 2^8 

24 29 

88 20f 

Kandi Svbdiriwm. 





o 

‘ 




17. Kaiidi 

54,072-88 

41,260-48 

2,243-30 

43,512 78 

7,051-43 

50,.564;21 

3.004 .50 

7 -no 

86 06 

18. Bharatptir 

77,678-56 

65,806 81 

2,186-47 

68.(»83 -28 

5.070 • 7.5 

74.063 03 

6.(tO6-S0 

0 12 

01 03 

19. Burwan 

61 ,828 -61 

51, .503 -81 

1,205 20 

52.880 01 

.5,78.3 -17 

588174 • 1 8 

13.015 5.5 

24 22 

00 14 

20. Khargram 

70,311 54 

58,750-60 

2,321 76 

61,081 -36 

6.095 (17 

67,176 43 

.5.626-27 

0 57 

6(t 9S 

Total of Kandi Sub- 
aioiMum. 

263,891 59 

217,519 70 

8,046 73 

225,566 43 

24,911 42 

250,477 85 

27,743 21 

12 75 

9b 05 

DMrM ratal 

ljltt,797 tt 

940, fai 39 

49.907 29 

999,199 97 

137,192 39 

1.127, ai 99 

308.949 39 

32 93 

i7$f 

Bercentage 


95 per cent, 
of A 
(B). 

5 i»er nenl. 
of A. 

87-82 

(A). 

12-18 

100 

32 83 per 
Cent, of 11. 




„ 58. Crops grown. — Paddy is easily 
the first and almost the one outstand- 
ing crop. It is grown on 76 per cent, 
of the total cropped area. 


The statement lielow shows the area 
under the main crops in the different 
police-stations. 































Areas and percentages of some specified crops grown in the different polico-stfitions. 
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59. Paddy. — It will appear that of 
the total ])a<ldy area of 7,15,597 acres 
the area under Avinn accounts for as 
much as 4,25,431 acres, while Aus is 
grown on ^86.952 acres. It will be 
noted that the A us area is the lowest 
in West Bhagirathi (qr Rarh) region 
and highest "in the East Blmgirathi 
{or Bogri) region. The Kandi subdi- 
vision h.as the highest A man and the 
lowest Alls growing* area, while the 
Sadar subilivision lias the highe.st J?/.*? 
and the lowest Am, an growing area. 
There is very little* Boro paddy grown 
in the district. The total area under 
Boro is about 3,213 acres, grown most- 
ly in the mar.shy* areas of Khargram 
and other polii’e stations witji s'wamps. 

e A us and A man , are the two main 
groups in which .again Aman ijredomi- 
nates. Rice is husked generally after 
boiling, though a quantity is husked 
without boiling (called atap) and is used 
for purposes considered sacred, and by 
strictly orthodox people. Rice form's 
the mainstay of the people. It is pres- 
sed (ckinra) and used raw with milk 
and curd or fried dry. It is j)arched 
on heated sand (rniinri) and furnished 
to the largest mnnl)er of people as the 
main tiffin they take, while another 
type yields puffkl rice (khai) generally 
meant for invalids or which with molas- 
ses are made into sweets (murki) the 
commonest sweets the peoi)le are ac- 
customed to. Ihiring the day rice is 
taken once, twice oi* tlirice in some form 
or other by the largest bulk of the resi- 
dents. Seldom a cultivator stai’ts a 
plough unless he had a meal of cold 
rice — rice kept in water over-night or 
had his mouthfuls of fried rice 
{rniinri, ). No meal is complete without 
a plate of rice, no feast can ever lx? 
there unle.ss jars of boiled rice abound in 
the kitchen. The measure of a socdal 
function is the quantity of rice boiled. 

In the char areas along the Padma 
the cultivators use a ty|)e of bread in 
which they put in pulses and millets. 
They are healthier and physically hard- 
ier than'f>eople of the interior. It is 
not improbable — though the jwople 
them.selves refer to their poverty which 
they allege compels them to take this 
me.*!! — that this meal of cereals i.^ the 
main factor in their l)etter physical de- 
velopment. 

.60. Varieties of paddy.— Different 
people give different names to the same 
variety of paddy. It is difficult to 


have a correct list. It will be intei^est- 
ing if* the Agricultural Department in 
this district wohld'take up the list of 
names and find out whether the same 
variety of paddy is named differmitly in 
different areas. The following were 
the yarieties referred to by cultivators 
in the different 'parts of the district: — 

1. Ajitkalma. 

2. .A.usbhasa. 

. 3. Ausgola., 

4. Ausgurgmri, 

5. Auskalma. 

6. Auskatki. 

7. Aus Ramsal. 

8. Aus Sada. 

9. Aus Sukui. 

* c 

10. BachhaikaTma. 

11,. Badkalamkali. 

12. Badr Aus. 

f 

13. Badshaibhog. 

14. Bagdaiira. 

15. Baktulsi. 

16. Balam. 

17. Bangati. 

18. Bankchur. 

19. Bankdur. 

20. B.ansmoti. 

21. Bansphul. 

22. Ban.sgajal. 

Barakalnia. 

24. Barakatki. 

25. Bara Sindunnukhi. 

26. Ba.saikalma. 

27. Bhasha. 

28. Bhatgo*)rmatia. 

29. Bhutkalma. 

30. Bhutmari. 

31. Biramsal. 

32. Biruti. 

33. Bold ana. 

34. Charnock. 

35. Chhotakatki. 

36. Chatuiraukhi. 

37. Dadkhani. 

38. Dahia. 

39. Darbari. 

40. Darkasal. 

41. Dasgulji. 

42. Dhusri. 

43. Dograsal. 

44. Dubrajv 
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46. Dudhkalma. 

46f Dudhsar. 

47. Dudhsal. 

48. Dumurphul, 

49. Gadaisal. 

50. Gan^ajali. 

51. Ganuitulsi. 

52. Gobindabhog. 

53. Gota Aus. 

54. Grihasthapag^l. 

55. Guathupi. 

56. Hatisal. 

57. Henchasal. 

58. Holud.shel. 

59. Indrakalma. 

60. JagarmaUibbjog. 
*61. Jatakalma. 

62. Jeerabhog. 

63. Jhagni. 

64. Jhanki. 

65. * Jhakni. 

66. Jhingasal. 

67. Jhulankandi. 

68. Jiresal. 

69. .loternani. 

70. Kalajire. 

71. Kalakaiidi. 

72. Kalarakati. 

73. Kalidiibraj. 

74. Kalikalma. 

75. Kanakchur. 

• 

76. Ka.sipbul. 

77. Kalaktara. 

• 78. Jvalanikati. 

79. Katkalma. 

80. Kaya. 

81. Khaimagur. 

82. Khai kanakchur. 

83. Khudikanakchur. 

84. Kudikhasa. 

85. Kusimikalma. 

86. Lali. 

87. Lau'kalraa. 

88. Lausal. 

89. Madhurat^. 

90. Mahipal. 

91. Makainasi. 

92. Mala ti . 

93*. * Manikkalma. 

■ 94 . 


95. Matiakalma. 

96. Nagra. 

97. Nagu. 

98. Narikalina. 

’ 99. Nayankalma. 

100. Newali.^ 

101. Nilkalnia. 

102. Nonadhan. 

103. Nonakalnia. 

104. Paharikahna. 

105. Panchkahna. 

• 

106. Parmaisal, 

107. Parmannasal. 

108. I’athrasal. 

109. * liaghusal. 

110. Itamsal. 

111. Randliunipa*gla. 

112. Salidanga. 

113. Salkaya. 

114. Samudrahali. 

115. Sainudraphen. 

116. Sindurnnikhi. 

117. Sitasal. 

118. Sontiali. 

119. Tila.sal. 

120. Tulshiinnkhi. 

Tlie wininoner varieties, however, 
seem to l)e — 


.*1 IIS broadcast. 

1. Han.sugia. 

2. Balam. 

3. Bara fid. 

4. Hurkosal. 

5. Kadachaiujia. 

6. Keshpanja. 

7. Khainar Harithudi. 

8. Madhumala. 

9. Malkha Gamra. 

10. Sat a. 

11. Sathi. 

12. Satagamra. 

13. Shoni Kalshon. 


A us transplan t ed. 


14. Hagrusal. 

15. Jagol. 
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A man Broadcast, 


16. 

Ausana. 

17. 

Kalimor. 

M8. 

Nehali. 

19.. 

Nori Aman. 

20. 

Sua Aman. 


A mnit transplanted 

21. 

• , 

Bajole. ■ 

22. 

Balamkalma. 

23. 

Begambichi. 

24. 

Benaful. 

25. 

Bhansuka. 

26. 

Bhutkalma. 

27. 

t'hongal. 

28. 

('hiakathi. 

29. 

Dbuniakhilkalina. 

30. 

Dubraj . 

31. 

Dudhkahna. 

32. 

Dudhsal. 

33. 

Duchola. 

34. 

(langajali. 

35. 

Clopalbhog. 

36. 

(iokulsal. 

37. 

Gurda Kalina. 

38. 

lIuko.sal. 

39. 

.Jhingasal. 

40. 

Ku sum. sal. 

■41. 

Kha.sa. 

42. 

Kalamkati. 

43. 

Kanakchur. 

44. 

Madhumati. 

45. 

Manikkalma. 

46. 

Malsara. 

47. 

Nagra.sal. 

48. 

Nilkalma. 

49. 

Purisal. 

50. 

Uam.sal. 

51. 

Kanjajiota. 

52. 

Randhunipagal. 

53. 

Suiidarmukhi Khasa. 

54. 

Samudrabati. 

55. 

Sahajda. 

56. 

Tiilshimanjuri. 


The Agricultural Department has in- 
troduced the Katak-lara, and Chamok 
varieties as A us, and B(ul Kalamkaii, 
Baran Kalamkati, Jhingasal, Bhasa- 
miinik, Dudsar as transplated A man 
variety. 


61. The uses te whieh paddy is put. — 

As sta^d before paddy is the mam stay 
of the people. ‘■Riee in various farms 
is taken as food. Different varieties of 
paddy are suited for different purposes. 

For fried rice (miinri) the varieties 
prefefrred* a,rp-, Buisgajal, Hatisal, 
Pahankalma, Sindurmukhi, Jhingasal, 
ithvtkalma: 

For Khai (puffed rice) the varieties 
used . are— /TAa/ Kaiuichiir, Kalam- 
kati, Kaya. 

For (.7/ mro: (pressed rice)— there is no 
specific class of paddy but the best are 
of the finest variety. 

The coarser variety is liked by the 
winmon people. It retains jts reddish 
cover and is sweeter to eat. A aay 
labourer cfi’ a cultivator will not hide his 
dissatisfaction if he is offered rice of the 
finer variety which the hhudralogs so 
much like. 

The varieties ordinarily used are — 
Knshlphvl, Nayan Raima, Tilasal, Ka- 
lamkati, Mahipal, fiangajali, Bachhai- 
kalma, while the refined varieties, used 
are- Ramsal, Raghuml, Bankchur. 

02. Cultivation of paddy.— The cul- 
tivation of paddy being the most impor- 
tant the details of the process followed 
here would not be uninteresting. 

/I w.v.— The variety is easier to 
grow. The A us is popular with the 
tenants only to the extent that it ])ro- 
vides something to get on with, is easier 
to cultivate and provides a second chance 
for another crop. I'he i4'M,v has two 
main divisions locally known as ('hotna 
( C?!^! ) and Boran ( ); for the 

former it is not necessary to bank up 
water on the land, for tlie latter it is 
essential. hot mi gets fit for harvest- 
ing earlier than Boran. Aus is often 
grown after Rahi is harvested. It is, 
however, held that it ^rows Ijetter after 
‘Vhoumash ( ), l e., after the land 

is left fallow to recuperate for four 
months. After the first shower of rain 
in about February to March the land is 
ploughed up — in a<ldition to ploughing 
some tenants use the spade and the 
hammer to break nj) the clods of earth. 
Deep furrowing is not necessary. A 
depth of six to nine inches is often con- 
sidered sufficient. 'Aus is ^ generally 
sown broadcast though oct'usionally it is 
transplanted, too. 
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The season for sowing varies with the 
raintf. If the rains be early, , sowing 
(XHnmenoes by the middle of May. Nor- 
mally, it is between middle of May to 
end of June that the sowing is complet- 
ed. It takes about 4 to 6 days for the 
seedlings to* come out just above the 
earth — the cultivatJjrs describe the*condi- 
tion as “meditation” {Dhyan) and say 
that during the period the phddy sits on 
meditation. A day or two. later the 
blade shoots forth an^i the cidtivator de- 
scribes the land as “covered by needles” 
{chiiTich-phonr). In ten or twelve days 
the plants grow-to the si?e of alwiit nine 
indies. The field then heeds weeding 
and some kx>8ening. Care is taken that 
the work is undertaken when the^ earth 
is dry and the cultivators have to watch 
that the land is ko|>t free from weeds. 
Little needs to be done till harvesting 
which is started Ixitween J)0 to 12(1 dsf^'s 
from the (late the seeds are thrown. 

. • 

The varieties of A us generally grown 

are-^ 

• 

Sada Ana. 

Badr Aus. 

l.ali Aus. 

Mahipal. 

Bhasha. 

Fill Badam. 

Balam. 

Mehri. 

Dudhmehri. 

Tndrasail. 

Chuiiip.sail. 

Gaccha. 

GaFai. 

Kataktara. 

Jamire. 

Kadachap. 

Suni. 

Keshiihpanja. 

Halni. 

Baro. 

Gajalia. 

Harinmuja. 

Kankla, eto. 

• 

A vs rice is not much telished and is 
rather in low favour. Aristocracy never 
takes iti the middle class accepts it when 
unavbidaBUg /ind the poorer folks take 
to it with reluctance and reject it when- 
ever they htfvft the option. The Aus 
10 * 


straw is not gcod either. The points in 
favour are that it needs less water and 
thus often grows in up-land where A man 
would not normally grow, is easy to cul- 
tivate, and is ripe for harvest more 
quickly. Cultivation is, Idss expensive 
anil there is chance of a secoild crop 
being grown or? the land.’ 

A man . — The Aman variety is richer 
and needs greater attention from the cul- 
tivators. The lahd suited for Aman is 
the low lying 'tract that holds water. 
The landf which Itolds rain water tHl> 
about Octolier is often the best. The 
numerous ails that the fields exhibit are 
an expression of the, need to retain water 
for the Aman paddy. Various devices 
are organised to get water to irrigate 
when rain holds off. Water to Aman 
paddy is of the utmost importaiK*. » 

The })loUghing of the land starts w'ith 
the fir.st shower at the close of the winter. 
Rain at the end of the mpnth ^f Magh 
(first fortnight of February) is (Minsider- 
ed the most propitious for crops, s]>e- 
cinlly Aman paddy. Hence Khana said 
what eveiy cultivator recites — 

harshh Mdglit’i' sesh, 

Dhanya rdjdr punya desh." 

Blessed is the land of the virtuous king, 
if rains droj) in at the end of Magh — the 
j)i*os})erity of the tenants depended. upon 
the timely rain ; the rain di’pended upon 
the virtuous king, for, if he was virtu- 
ous the elements would relent and* the 
Mighty Maker would have merty. 

The .seed-l)ed (liijtola ). — As the bulk 
,of .1 man paddy is grown by t 'ansplanta- 
tion, the pre}>aration of seedlings is a 
great factor in tlie cultivation of Aman. 
Generally, a rectangular piece of land 
is ploughed uj) repeatedly in the months 
of ('haitra and liaisakh (March and 
April) and every little r(X>t of wild 
growth is turned ujiside down and ex- 
posed to the heat of the Sun. Some 
takes the extra precaution to set fire to 
tlie collected shrubs and roots and the 
ashes go back to the land. The land ia 
then pressed with a ladder so that it 
settles down hard, else a lootie soil per- 
mits the r(X)ts to go deep and make it 
difficult for the cultivators to take out 
when seedlings are needed to be trans- 
planted. The selected seeds are then 
sown and arrangements are made for 
good supply of water. Generally, the 
seedlings ought to grow to a height of 
nine inches to a foot before they *are 
transplanted. An acre of seed-bed 
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needs between thirty seers to a maund 
of seed while the seedlings grown on an 
acre can plant about thirty acres of 
area. 

The transplanting generally starts by 
the end of June to middle of July and - 
this is considei;ed to be Idie best period. 

It is the first break of the monsoon when 
ceaseless torrents rush down and the 
lands are flooded with water that one 
finds cultivators up before the night is 
over and on their lands bukily engaged to 
complete the operation. This is practi- 
cally the period when the cultivators are 
put in the hardest labour. The adage 
the cultivators recite states — 

“Ashdrer fanchadine rojpe jadi Dhdn, 
Sukhe thake Krishikdrya hdraye 
samman." 

^ * 

If seedlings can be transplanted by 
the 5th of A shar happiness and prosperi- 
ty attend the cultivators. Completion 
of transplantation before the end of 
Ashar is believed to be the best. The 
full monsoon after that (i.e., in July) 
yields the liest result to the transplanted 
paddy. It is found by experience that if 
monsoon starts later the outturn is not 
exactly satisfactory and the cultivators 
are put to various devices. 

The seedlings are taken out of the 
seed-lied on the previous evening, lumped 
into bunches and left in the field. The 
next day the bunches are carried to the 
field />n which to transplant. The wor- 
ker holds the bunch ort the left hand, 
takes out four to six seedlings at a time 
and with his right hand thrusts them on 
the ground. It is believed that if the 
rains be seasonal as stated above the 
seedlings grow in number after trans- 
plantation. Thick bunches sparsely 
(ilanted are considered the best process 
— a distance of about nine inches is con- 
sidered fair. If the rains are late the 
number of seedlings to be put in has to 
increase. Transplantation once com- 
menced needs to be completed and men 
and women are often found to work in 
the field to hurry up the completion. 
Ten women working for ten hours a day 
can finish in a day transplantation over 
an acre of land. ^ 

Thereafter one need only see that the 
soil does not go unnecessarily dry. If 
the rains are timely the crops neea little 
attention. If the rains fail the irriga- 
tion has to be resorted to. One realises 
the, immense need -of irrigation reservoirs 
and finds that the cultivators are engag- 
ed in frantic efforts to get an ounce of 


watef to put to his dying paddy. If 
all goes <well by the end of Septmnbbr to 
October, the paddy ft in flower tfnd 
within a fortnight to three weeks the 
harvesting starts. Paddy is generally 
harvested in the district with a sickle 
cutting away the pl^pit at a height of 
three to six inchfelt from the soil leaving 
stumps behind. The stumps are often 
burnt later to provide ashes for manure. 
From the field the harvested paddy is 
carted to the thrashing floor which is 
neatly cleared up. Here against an in- 
clined piece of wood in bunches the 
plants are struck — a • process that 
separates the grains from the straw. 
Tfie grains are then stocked away in 
baskets and carried to the granaries 
generally known as Marais or receptacles 
resting on . a masonty dr wooden base 
with ropes of straw forming the wjills 
or‘’in Pvnros which are realjy recep- 
tacles of straw' ropes. The straw is 
taken and ‘stored in rectangular piles, 
with sloping tops to be either .sold or keyit 
as fodder foi’ cattle or to thatcli (.he roi>fs. 

When rice is to be prepared f he paddy 
is taken out of these receptacles, boiled in 
slow heat in hvrge earthen yes.sels, dried 
in the sun and hiKsked on Dhenkis. 
Dhmki wliic.h is made of wood rests on a 
bifurcated piece wdth a i.vil at one end 
and a hammer at the other wil.h an iron 
cover. The hammer works along a hole 
where the paddy is put through, one or 
two women alternately pre.ssing the 
tail find drof)ping it as it touches the 
ground. The orthodox p('ople would not 
allow the rice to lx; boiled. It is simjjly 
soaked in Wcater and then rli’ied in the 
sun before being hu.sked. The former is 
called “Siddhu" (boiled) the other atap 
(sun-dried). 

Many poor women in the village earn- 
ed their living thus in preparing rice 
from paddy. The process saved them 
from the indignity oT the .status of a 
domestic servant, yet brought them the 
little which helped them to struggle on. 
Rice mills to-day deprive them mostly 
of even this. 

The main varieties of A man are noted 
lielow : — 

Balam. 

Ramsal. 

Raghusal. 

Parmaysal. 

Madhurata. 

Bansgajal. 
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Govindabhog 
^ fiadshabhog. 

Jirabhog. 

liaakchur. 

Tulsimiikiil. 

Khaiya Kanakehin., 

Gangajali. 

Samudra{>hen. 

Indrakalma. 

Manikkalma. 

Bachhaikalma. 

Baiigdara. 

ChatiliiTiukhi. 

Kalamkati. 

Main pal. 

Tudsal. 

Dhusri. 

Siiidunnuklii. 

Paharikalma. 

Bbutkalma. 

•Pathbasal. 

Hatisal. 

Jhingasal. 

Kalakandi. 

Malati. 

63. Selection of seeds.— Considerable 
care is taken in selecting and preserving 
seeds. Great bare is taken to select the 
best seeds from the harvest of the year. 
At times the cultivators reject their own 
seeds and prefer to get them from neigh- 
bours or distant places. They are 
placed in sack or stored in structures 
of straw and mud called, Marni. Bclore 
bne takes them to sow, the seeds are 
plaoe<l on a sieve and rubbed— the weaker 
ones are separated and the stronger ones 
are only used, for seeds. Some throw 
the seeds in a tub of saline water the 
floating ones are rejected and the heavier 
ones that sink to the bottom are selected. 
The latter, though tedious, is considered 
to be the better method. For sowing 
broadcast fifteen to eighteen seers are 
considered sufficient per acre, for, trans- 
planting, the figures have already been 
noted. 

64. . Diseases ‘pf paddy ^Tf there be 
sufficient rain practicall,^ the paddy is 
disease-free. The common insect pests 

• that damage paddy in this district are 
(jawii bug,' Bhenpir which closes 

up the p^dj» stem m the ears are about 
to come out- and rice-care worm. I:le- 
these, if there is scarcity of water 


a type of little black insects eats up the 
roots and the first notice comes when the 
colour of plants grows yellow. So far 
no remedy is disaivercd but the cultiva- 
tors assert that if the water lie pleirtiful 
tl\e insects die out. 


Along the Char area.s* of the Padma 
and the Bhagirathi it is a common* com- 
plaint that in years when the flfKxls don’t 
sweep over the Chars ipsects breed in the 
"Soil. I have lieen shown on ’several occa- 
sions how thriving paddy plants suddiin; 
ly turn yellow and* die. On digging i i> 
it is found that a type of insects abounds 
just a foot or six inches below the sur- 
face and eats up thfe roots. It is assert- 
ed by* th^ tenants that w'hen the water 
overflows all these insects with their 
eggs are killed and they get good crop. 
It is another instance of the importance 
of flooding of paddy lands. 

65. Outturn of crops.— The outturn 
is {iractically the same as’ in the district 
of Biibhum. The averages are thus 
what are stated there. Crop-cutting 
experiments were made but they are not 
altogether dependable. In two succes- 
sive years when the experiments were 
carried on the rainfall was scanty which 
ultimately ended in scarcity Ixiing dec-^ 
lared by the Government. The outturn 
of crops as a result of these experiments, 
therefore, could not be taken as normal. 
Enquiries from numerous people and 
personal experience of men, both * offi- 
cijils and non-officials, make a fair aver- 
age approximation possible. It showed 
that the outturn was of : — 


A US 
A man 
Sugarvanr 

Out 

Oram 

Muntaril 

Safllower 

Whi'at 

Potato 

Fatal 


Maitnds per af*rt\ 

15 (Fiftocn.) 

18 (Eigliti*eii.) 

660 (Five* hmuJreti 
and sixty.) 

56 (Fifty six.) 

12 (Twolvo.) 

4 (Four.) 
ft (Six.) 

12 (Twolvo.) 

1(W> (On<‘ lunidrod ) 

130 (Ono hundred) 
and thirty.) 


While the averages are whht arc; stat- 
ed above, in most parts of Kandi sub- 
division the yield is considerably higher 
— ordinarily between 15 to 20 per cent, 
above the average of the cflstrict. 

jiI_B —The maund is of forty — c och seer is of 


lighty tolas. 

It must be noted that the outturn is of the of 
,he better type and well-looked-oft. r. The «vcr..ge .8 
.onsidorably lower. If rompulsory fnllowing be < onsid- 
it to about IraU of wl«t is noted above. 
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66. Other crops.— The vegetable 
crops are ‘satisfactory and include 
Vingla or Kumra, Lau (pumpkin), 
cucumlier of different varieties, brinjals 
and*StJ». The district is noted for its. 
fine produce. oi*'p<ital which is grown-on ^ 
the banks of , the Bhagirathi and is 
exported in large quantities to Calcutta. 
At all stations from Berhampore to 
Rej inagar the r, ail way trains make in 
the patal, season inordinate halts to get 
all the exports in. The cultivators get 
"gbod money out of this. 

Herbs . — A large quantity of aquatic 
herbs is used. Such as Kalmi, Sushni, 
while the main root 6rops are arums, ols, 
sweet and ordinary potatoes. Potato 
is now being largely cultivated. 

‘ Sugarcane. — Sugafc^ne is an old crop. 
There is a large tendency to extend its 
cultivation. The canes in use are 
Ranirhowte, Bansta, Ralghan, Kojtion, 
Punri. ' The Coimbatore variety is also 
making some headway. No special 
variety, however, is specially nurtured 
and when different varieties are grown 
by the same cultivator they are often 
pressed together for the juice to l)e Iwiled 
into Giir. 

Of pulses, gram is the main variety 
but ordinary Kahii, peas and Arhar are 
grown as well. 

Of oil seeds, rape and mustard are 
the *main varieties, while til, safflower 
and linseed are grown in smaller 
quantities. 

The area under wheat is 47,830 acres, 
while about half of this area 22,880 is 
grown with barley. 

67. Orchard. — The district is noted 
for its mangoes. Pargana Chunakhali 
in Lalbagh subdivision is rich in its 
mangoes which can hold their own 
against most of the mangoes grown in 
Bengal. During the time Murshidabad 
flourished as the Capital of the Province 
a considerable addition was made to the 
stock of orchards for mangoes. Most 
of the orchards are old and have been 
full of jungles but it is a good sign that 
of late in Lalgola and Bhagawangola 
police-stations in particular dfew 
orchards are being laid out. 

The jack* fruit ^f the district is also 
good and many orchards of jack trees 
are to be found in the interior, while 
stray trees near about the village sites 
are common. Not only the fruits are 
good but the timber is much valued too. 


Of the palms coooanut palm grows 
along the banks of the Mayurakshf and 
Bhagirathi and ih to be found in fair 
number in Kandi and Sadar subdivisions 
while the other two subdivisions have a 
supply, too. But the main palm that 
draws, one’s attention and is a feature 
of the country stde is the palmyra palm. 
Numerous tanks are found with the 
palmyra palm on their banks. Its 
fruits raw and ripe are much used while 
through it$ timber, its barks, and its 
leaves it befriends the poor to an extent 
which none can rival. It is not tapped 
as often as in. Bihar but occasionally it 
is and its juice is boiled to sugar 
crystals, ricdi in sugar, clear in crystal 
and liealthy to use. 

68. AgriculturaK stuck. — Appendix 
VI indicates the agricultural stock as 
fdund during the operation. Different 
bleaks were taken up in different years 
and as tlie figures include those for areas 
previously done, years ago. but exi^iuded 
from the present operation tfcey djffer 
from the figures in s|>ec;ial cattle Census 
of 1926 and 1930. Acwpting the latter 
figures we find the statistics thus — 



192(1. 

1930. 

Bruhniaiii Bulls 

402 

344 

BtillockB — 


. . 252,506 

233,238 

BkkfBhi 

3.013 

1,663 

Cowh — 

Deshi 

.. 251,324 

209.656 

Bideshi 

614 

606 

Younfj: KlfHik 

" . . 2;i8,352 

211, 163 

Male bufTalrH'B 

32,007 

35,340 

Female buffaloeH 

6.158 

4,834 

Young Htook 

3,268 

3,005 

Bulls— 

• 


Doshi 

16,792 

13,513 

Bideshi 

161 

84 

Total 

.. 803,687 

713,446 


The figures indicate that the number of 
cattle is decreasing. Various causes 
contribute, to this. Pasturage is rapidly 
declining — more land is being brought 
under the plough than what formerly had 
been left fallow for the cattle to graze 
on. Large tracts like Hijol which at 
‘one time had supplied ‘rich pasture are 
being ploughed up. As land per capita 
is decreasing with the growth of popula- 
tion the attentiqn to cattle is diminish- 
ing. The indigenous systen^Er^ .dedi- 
cating the most virile of^ the local or 
hindered breed as Brahiff^mi bull is 
decaying. The Courts of law — 
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{gainst the fundamental socijil concep- 
tion T)f the country — have decWed the 
Brdhmani bulls to “he, •property without 
owner and thus liable to be appropriated 
for private use with the result that they 
disappear. The. Census reports thefts 
of such bulfs. Tt^ would be decjicetor 
thus is shy. Secondly*, the economic 
condition often now prevenj.s such dedi- 
cation. Thirdly, there is ’a f^rowin^ 
indifference to all the.se ritindw wheji the 
spirit underlying theui has l)een lost. In 
the struggle Iwtween man and cattle for 
food the latter have U) give way. Some 
seem to think that theie are more cattle 
than there is need for. lor the present 
we find that thci'e is one pair of bitllocjis 
only for 6i^ acres of land, one cojv for 
4^ heads of population. With the 
[)resent fragmfentation of . holdings, 
with the present arrangement for irri- 
gation, wUh the present means iVir pro- 
viding manure, it is haVdly l)e ex- 
pected that either the intrrtdiiction of 
machinery with reduction in the u.se of 
bulltK'ks will be possible or that one pair 
of bulhKiks may take over a large area. 
Henw no elimination of plough c-attle 
is possible till other changes in the sys- 
tem are brought altout. lor the pi'csent 
under the existing conditions the ten- 
dency is towards shortage. 

69. Milk, fodder, and manure.— 

Murshidabad cows are not noted for 
milk. Along the banks of the llliagi- 
rathi and the Padma cows ai’e found 
which yield a daily output of three to 
four seers (a .seer=1'| pint). .Tudging 
by the numbei’ of cows --more than half 
of which in a given year yield no milk 
dither ‘through age or because they 
are dry — the milk con.suin])tion of 
the population is small. It may be 
urged that the, milk productivity can be 
increased. To ensure such better pro- 
duction the elementary pre- requisite 
must be the arraffgeraent f()r the better 
supply of food to the cows. Better suf)- 
ply pf food is possible mainly either (a) 
by better arrangement for tlu’ough- feed- 
ing, or (&) ]iy cultivation of foddeiwcrops, 
or (r) by more extensive pasturage. Each 
of these is mixed up with the question 
.of general improvement of the popula-. 
tion in material 'prosperity and know- 
ledge. 

•Two of the most dssential uses for 
whfch 8un\fipnt number of cattle is 
^ught for by the agricultural popula- 
tion are that the’excfeta are needed as 


(a) provision for fuel, and (b) provision 
for manure. The former in one sense is 
waste but accepting the poverty of the 
huge number of people, the de- 
forestation that has gone on, .the 
difficulty of a substitute *for fuel for 
• domestic- purjxises, it c*an only be avoid- 
ed by a supply of cheap Coal or similar 
substitute. Chemical manure is getting 
into u.se but is still confined to an excep- 
tionally small section.* of the people. 
Till its larger, use is made ’possible by 
wider knowledge and lietter ecxinoinjc, 
c-onditions the excleta of the cattle 
must still provide the little manure that 
is possible. l»ss of cattle therefore 
hits the agricultural people in more 
ways tliau one. 

79. The new tendencies in the agri- 
cultural people. — ^tietting about tlfe 
di.stric-t intensively through the interior, 
as Settlement OfFmer must, he notices 
certain definite changes. In crops, he 
finds that cotton has cdmplethly dis- 
appeared. Mulberry is restricted while 
jute has come in favour, potatoes have 
been introduced, and in rec^ent years an 
aj)i)reciable expansion has been effected 
in the growth of non-Indian vegetables 
such as cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes 
whic h about 25 years ago had b^n rare. ^ 

In inanure.s. the chemic^al manures are 
slowly making their way. Their uses 
are still confined to a microscopic few. 
The c-ultivators are not always eagpr to 
start a new experiment — their limited 
means make them naturally cautious. 
If chemical manures have to grow in use 
there must be systematic and sustained 
‘demonstration. Coal as a fuel has 
largely stopped the burning of cowdung 
and to that extent the lane! is enriched 
by manure. For the purposes of irriga- 
tion the primitive wooden lifts are being 
supplanted by less cumbrous and lighter 
ones of iron. 

The oil-lamps have mostly been 
substituted by lanterns burning kero- 
sene and even lamps burning acetylene 
.are cwcasionally met with. 

Bicycles are quite common in the 
interior while they were rare to the 
(‘xtreme thirty years ago. Bus has 
opened up the interior lo an appretdable 
exfent and .apart fiorn facilities in 
marketing various articles it is daily 
stimulating new ideas and fresh 
contacts. 

Rice mills not only husk the paddy 
cheaply though not always wholesomely 
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but find extra employment for a number 
of people. They have destroyed, on the 
other hand, the husking industry in the 
cottages. 


OHAPTEFT V. 

Irrigation and Drainage System. 

Irrigation. 

71. Introductory: needs of irrigation 
and drainage.- -The district as stated 
before is divided into two main portions 
by the Bhagirathi.* The Rnrh area or 
the West Bhagirathi portion has the 
problem of irrigation in the 'main and 
the problem of drainage is subsidiary. 
The Bogri or the East Bhagirathi area 
has drainage problems as the. main and 
irrigation as a subsidiary problem. 
In the Chapter on agriculture it has 
been shown that the main cro|) of the 
district is Aman paddy. It is trans- 
planted. It depends upon water for its 
very existence. River irrigation is not 
common. An artificial canal is un- 
known. Tank is the main .source of 
irrigation. 

72. Irrigation: iRights and Me> 
thods. — Naturally in the district the 
most interesting item is the system of 
irrigation. The entire tract to the west 
of tjie Bhagirathi is dotted over with 
tanks and ponds. To them have, to be 
added the natural hiJs, rivers and small 
channels. All these are utilized for 
irrigation. Each individual knows 
wherefrom and in which order he iS 
to get water to his land from a tank even 
three-quarters to a mile off from the 
plot. Each one’s right is well known, 
well-understood, and on the whole and 
in the largest majority of cases upheld 
and respected by others without trouble. 
I'liey consider this to be almost a sacred 
right — sacred to the cause of agricul- 
ture, which it will be against the religion 
of an agriculturist to thwart or to con- 
test. 

The main feature of irrigation may be 
classed as Melan (literally spread), ^nd 
Chinch (literally lift-irrigation). The 
former is in ^gue where there i,s a 
terra(!ed area. A cut is made on the 
bank of the source! and the water is in- 
ducted to the level of agri(;ultural hand. 
Thjs overflows and the water topples 
over from the higher to the lower land 
and so on. The owner of the land on the 


upper level has no right either to divert 
or rai^ the ai/s to stop the flow.* The 
system, however^- is* less common and is 
confined to terraced land. The more 
extensive system is of Chinch. T^e 
water is worked up by dunis or canoe- 
shaped receptacles and is calried to other 
lands' by One of the three main methods. 
The water is taken into the first adjoin- 
ing land ; it "spreads over it and then ^e 
ail is cut .and the water flows to the next 
one and so on. Secondly, temporary 
channels are cut along the lands ox indi- 
viduals who may or may not have the 
right to draw yvater from the particular 
source but who cannot in any case object 
to the channel l)eing cut across his land. 
The ^direction of the channel is well- 
known and is never varied. When it is 
not intended for irrigation the channel is 
ploughed iip and grown with crops but 
the owner of the field must yield it up 
when irrigation has to be done. Thirdly, 
there arh permanent channels to the use 
of which definite persons have distinct 
rights which no one can disturb. 

I 

Between these again there are rights 
of priority in taking water. There are 
rules about using the source. The rights 
are very important as the population is 
mainly agricultural. In the year when 
the rain in some of these tracts failed 
one could see people gathering long be- 
fore dawn, working up, the canoes and 
working right through the mid-day sun 
in frantic efforts to save the seedlings or 
help in transplanting. In irrigation as 
in several other items of agricultural 
work they combine and co-operate with 
each other in carrying out a common 
purpose. 

I am not sure whether hitherto the 
importance of the system of irrigation 
for the agriculture of the district was 
i>rof)erly realised by yjeople other .than 
the agriculturists. Without this no 
agriculture is possible in the district. 
Yet it is a fact that new tanks are not 
being excavated ; even the re-excavation 
of the old tank is rare. More old 
tanks .are getting silted up than are be- 
ing re-excavated. Already ftie compe- 
tition aliout water is getting keen ; the 
scarcity of it is getting it keener every 
day. Powerful meil are trying to 
Wcibly restrict the use of water to 
which poorer people so long had the 
right. As it is a right of easement, it 
can be destroyed by forcible'*l9i8poB^- 
sion for a period of two yeaH. As liti- 
gation is oostly and evidence so far is 
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difficult to procure for proof in a distant 
oourtf the weaker party has been worsted 
in lAany cases. * * 

With the aipproval of Government 
(vide Director of Land Records, Ben- 
gal’s letter No. XLIV/‘24-261 of ‘2nd 
February 1927), a ipecuU form was de- 
vised for recording the existing rights 
of irrigation. Detailed ‘instructions 
were given to note the rights.. A simi 
mary of the instructions issu^ with a 
specimen of the irrigalion record as pre- 
pared is given in Appendix IX. The 
finally published, and printed copies of 
the irrigation record haVte been distri- 
buted in each village and with the appro- 
val of the Government a copy has^hedn 
handed over to the Collectoi- of the dis- 
trict to l)e made over, to the President of 
the Union Board in the area’for refer- 
ence. 

73. Suggestions for improvement of 
irrigation. — It seems to me tlmt definite 
steps ‘are necessary to ensure a radical 
impi'ovement in the sources of irriga- 
tioJi. So far as can Ik* judged it can Ikj 
elTected by the — 

(a) re-excavatioH of olAer taid<s; 

(h) excavation of new tanks; 

(r) utilisation of the existing natur.-il 
channels known as Kandars; 

(i/) storage of river water when the 
flow is ;it the maximum and 
effect i ve canal isat ion ; and 

(r) construction of wells. 

I mu.st emphasise that the first and the 
most (^sential pre-requisite to any 
scheme of improvement must be the crc^i- 
tion of public opinion in favour of the 
importance of irrigation— in fact the im- 
perative character of it- if any Ix^ter- 

ment in the txbnomic position of agri 
culture is desired. Tne set'oiul e.ssen- 
tial must .be a district organisation which 
will pool together all the resources, work 
out a consolidated programme, get a 
business-like scheme, examined and put 
into operation in a business-like way, in 
which official and non-official will to 
work may be made choate and opera- 
tive. 

74. Yanks as sources of irrigation. — 

There are numerous old taflks and hardly 
any new ones. The old tanks are ihostly 
in variou s s tages of deday. Re-excava- 
tion’al piaS^s,i8 attempted but is gene- 
rally neglected. The numerous old tanks 
' show that th% necessity of these tanks 


was once realised. The long establish- 
ed and well-known customs of irrigation 
still existing indicate that the purpose 
was clearly grasped. A will must have 
j)een developed to meet an .urgent deed 
unsp’ded apparently by the Government 
*of the country -.ancient or modern — and 
in the absence of any legally constituted 
State agency. This will to meet common 
needs must have worked by pooling the 
different interests and eflectivgly brought 
about a remedy* which operates even to- 
day. What made this will choate and 
effective, how it was kept active and 
alive and what has now killed the spirit 
and sterilised the activity are points 
which a student of social evolution and 
economics diiight .study but which is not 

my jmipose to go into at present. 

♦ • 

Looking into the ealier in.stitutes of 
thej)eopJe one (liscxwers that the idea of 
the ‘necessity of the tank for various uses 
of men and cattle was instilled* in the 
minds of the young childrcm. specially 
girls, througli little ceremonies, the com- 
monest of which was the “ceremony of 
the sacred tank {l*iiiij/a poo/cu/).'' A 
hiishand or a son was considered hle.ssed 
if he excavated a tank and allowed his 
wife oi’ mothc*r to dedic/ato it to the u.se 
of the people. At a time when the best 
men had still their homes in tl e villages 
and had not the .social sense del>a.scd by 
a rush to towns this pidilic oi)inion pro- 
vided a great motive force. '1 he ageiu'y 
in the most active form was in the most 
dominant figure in the family in (he 
mother or in the wife. This fact 
(^Mipled with tlie ecomunic nivessity of 
The time supplied nuxst of the tanks. 
'J'he economic necessity is still thei-e hut 
hotJi the will to make the idea effective 
and the resources of men who ought to 
liave Ix'en in the village but are not there, 
are wanting. 

75. Improvement in the condition of 
Tanks — how to be effected. — do bring 
almut an improvement in the existing 
eondition of tanks I should think that — 

(c») a definite progamme for improve- 
ment of tanks with loans from the allot- 
ment under the I.and Improvement Act 
should he drawn up. The grant may, 
as far as possible, lie judiciously aug- 
mented. The prograyime might he link- 
ed up with Famine Relief project, too 

(h) Irrigation societies might be multi' 
plied. With the extension of the scheme 
of union boards throughout the district 
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the organisation and maintenance might 
be stimulated the Circle officers- At 
present the divided responsibilities of 
the oo-operative department staff and the 
Cirde Officers are not conducive to their, 
success^ The moribund sense of the peo- 
ple needs stimulation fpr some time to' 
come by consffant efforts of a genuine 
type of Circle Officers. 

(c) Co-sharing is a bane which is 
largely responsible for the stagnation Of 
the old tanks. I'he co-sharers seldom, 
if ever, combine. • More often they 
thwart. At this stage of legal minded- 
ness of the people where the old social 
forces have disappeared it is essential 
that in the interests of the nirAl com- 
munity at large all imj^edimehts to pnv 
gress shouki be removed by law. To 
clear up the rights of the co-sharers in 
the tanks which are so essential to I'ural 
welfare, I would suggest that some legal 
procedure should l)e evolved by which no 
co-sharer could thwart re-excavation of 
tanks. If a co-sharer wishes to re exca- 
vate a tank he should have the right to 
apply to the nearest subdivisional officer 
(power nuiy be delegatetl gradually to 
the President of the Union Hoard) and 
once this is certified by the official as a 
stagnant and silted up tank, the tank 
should be put up to sale in a public auc- 
tion to be piircha.sed by one individiml — 
an individual co-.sharer having the right 
of pre-emption. If more than one co- 
sharer desires pre-em{)tion the emo hfiv- 
ing the larger shai'e should have 
priority. 

76. Wells. — Pofmlarisation of the 
use of wells. — Well — irrigation is un- 
known. Except in towns and in a few 
big villages a well can hardly he seen. 
It has been pointed out in the Chapter 
on agriculture that a small fraction of 
lands yields a second crop. Cultivation 
of Rabi crops is poor. Vet where the 
energy of the individual has acted, 
where provision for manure and irriga- 
tion could be made, the land has yielded 
a second crop, and a good crop, too. To 
those familiar with the conditions in 
Bihar and in the United Provinces, the 
importance of wells in the irrig^ion 
of Rabi crop must be familiar. The soil 
is good for wells'! There is no reason why 
wmls — ^botb masonry and with burnt clay 
ring-wells — as well as tube-wells should 
not be experimented on and introduced- 
I see no reason why they should foil. 
The information based on experience 
elsewhere could he made availabk to the 


people by intelligentljr written pamph- 
lets and lecliuicai advice might be made 
easily available. • 

77. Utilisation of natural ohanneis. — 

The present existing natural ohanneis 
called generally kundars may be usefully 
kept up for irrigative. 

' The storage of river water when the 
flow is at its maximum by effective reser- 
voirs for Supply in time of need is anv 
ther definitfe metho'd. The utilisation of 
the rivers in the Rarh area is of great 
importance. The rivers generally are 
hill torrents which get a sudden rush of 
large volume of water in particular sear 
sons but unfortunately the entire volume 
of water slips down and is in no way 
stored. When water, therefore, is need- 
ed for paddy or other' tTops and rain 
water is not available, the tenant is left 
absolufely helpless. If the waste water 
of th(^ hill streams can Ik) stored some- 
where, it egm be drawn up by lenants, 
when there is scarcity of water; By 
thus avoiding wjiste and utilising the 
vwitcr by storage much can be done to 
prevent the loss of cro])s due to drought, 
in the report vf Birbhum a detailed ana- 
lysis has been made of the conditions 
and the possilde remedies. Funds were 
not available to carry on the same exa- 
mination here, but the circumstances are 
the same and with the majis and records 
it is ca.sy to collect materials and work 
out schemes. 

78. Larger schemes. — It has been 
pointed out that in Birblium the Uov- 
ernment have alrea^ly w>mi)leted the con- 
struction of a cnnal. There are others 
which c.an l)e constructed and are ooiitem- 
{)lated to constructed. But all these 
bi^er schemes dejjend u])on the finan- 
cial position of the Provime. Schemes 
have been worked out, details have been 
prepared but after all that lalour it was 
found that they must wait till finances 
im])Tove. Even when the finances im- 
prove, the project must be shown to be 
remunerative, i.e., wi'll tbteh a direct re- 
turn for the outlay in the shape of reve- 
nue to the State. This revenue is often 
hard to calculate with awuracy. The 
prospect thus of getting bigger schemes 
put into or)eration is none too bright. 
The impasse, however, can be got rid of 
if any of the following alternatives is 
followed : — 

(a) No direct revenue is 0^ maSie a 
flactor in sanctioning the scheme. The 
prosperity of the tenantlyr indirectly 
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brings to the coffers of the State a return 
whiph is worth pay^g for. It is*not in- 
tended that the rates should not be im- 
posed — that will be obviously unbusi- 
nesslike. But the water taking and rate- 
paying habi4 will have to be created and 
for that the initial waler-rate may not 
be high but to be gradually increased. 
If the scheme be beneficial,* then out 6t 
the increased capacity to pay, the people 
will pay. The people on the^o’ther hand 
must realise their responsibility and 
actively co-operate. 

(6) Schemes may be worked out and a 
part’at least of the capital outlay should 
be a charge on the area within the. bene- 
fited zone which should be realised in in- 
stalments in a reasonable period of*time. 
People from whom .such realisation is 
made will have concessions in ‘the matter 
of water-rates. If people decline Jto pay, 
the land can be sold up in execution of 
a certificate and liought by 8ome*one who 
is willing to contribute to this endeavour 
for niipryving the area. This will be 
niorft or le.ss the principle on which iin- 
jiroveinent schemes are worked in towns. 

(r) If the provincial finances be not in 
a position to pay, a.guaranteed loan may 
lie raised with legal rights to be vested 
in a Ixxly like the Distritst Board to re- 
coup and repay it with interest. 

79. Smaller schemes. — While major 
schemes must life slow in fruition the 
minor schemes, it is more than probable, 
can Ixi worked out and given eflec’t to in 
large numlters if combined efforts of the 
peo]de, the District Board and the Gov- 
ernment, are made, f or this purpose — 

(а) the Co-operative Irrigation Socie- 
ties can*l)e multiplied on the lines of the 
Dad pore- Deoki Society {ride the Final 
Report of Birbhum, paragraph 41) in 
Birbhum ; 

(б) tank irrigation societies may l)e 
helped to come into being; while 

(c) the numerous natural water chan- 
nels And Kandars in the western part 
of the district can hawe their water with- 
drawn intq reservoirs during the, rains 
to be utilised when rains hold off; 

(d) a more systematic and r^pdar pro- 
gramme for operkXions under the agri- * 
cultural loans and Land , Improvement 
Act may be drawn up for excavation ofi 
the new tanks and re-excavation of old 
tanks .with«£onsequentiai changes in law 
to get the right in tanks vested in one 
individual frpm time to time as already 
discussed; 


(e) all available information and 
technical help in the efficacy of wells and 
tube-wells in the district should ,be made 
available; 

(f) while, above all, a more direct, a 
.mofe living, and more inspiring contact 

between the agriculturist, and the exe- 
cutive to initiate, to advise, and to help 
must be established. 

What should be the details of the 
agency which might be set *up may be 
discussed by tlie authorities. , It msyr 
take the form of a» “Minor Irrigation * 
Department” as in Madras to work 
under the Collector with larger powers 
and more funds. It may be in the 
nature* of a District Irrigation Board 
where the official experts and really ener- 
getic representatives from the District 
Board and public bodies may sit with an 
expert executive which will not be trans- 
ferred by the time it acquires the neces- 
sary experience of the district to be use- 
ful. It wall appear th<at tbe question of 
irrigation in tnese areas was not out of 
the mind of Government. In Circular 
No. 320 of 24th June 1858, the Govern- 
ment circulated a .scheme said to have 
been effectively worked out by one Mr. 
Gho.sh in the district of Burdwan where 
a system of damming a river from bank ^ 
to bank and then cutting an irrigation * 
channel to induce waiter to a reservoir 
was successfully operated and “Execu- 
tive Officers were lequested to institute 
enquiries throughout their divisions* and 
to report whether in their opinion there 
were any localities where circumst.ances 
appealed to be equally favourable for 
obtaining irrigation from the dry-wea- 
ther streams of rivers”. It does not 
appear, however, that any intensive en- 
quiry was made and at any rate nothing 
appears to have evolved out of the idea 
at that time. Sufficient materials and 
data with maps, etc., have already been 
gathered. A Public Works Department 
Irrigation division already exists. All 
that is needed now is an active body to 
get things done and raise funds from 
official as well as non-official sources 
with, if need be, legal powers to raise 
guaranteed loans. 

Drainage. 

80. Drainage. — A Iqok at the map 
of the district will show the.position of 
drainage. The district of Murshid- 
abad is divided by t^e Bhagirathi into 
high lands in the west representing the 
old alluvium or the Rarh area and the 
low lands to the east known as the Bogri 
area representing the new alluvion. 
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The country to the west of the Bhagi- 
rathi is undulating and the low lands 
are subject to sudden floods. The prin- 
cipal rivers which drain the area are the 
Brahmani, the Bwarka or Babla and the* 
Mayurakshi. As hill torrents they dis- , 
charge their vplume of < floods in the 
monsoons and dry up in the cold w-ea- 
ther. The low lands covered by the flood 
develop into hih. They cover appre- 
ciably large tracts of shallow basins but 
there is no effective storage nor effective 
'canalisation. For jsoiiie reasons the 
streams in the Rarh or the west Bhagi- 
rathi area are not bringing in toe tor- 
rents of late to the .same extent as they 
did in the past. The inner flushing is 
hampered by the embankments erected 
at random and by the neglect of the em- 
bankments in use. Certain estates had 
ful-handi allowances. 

81. The Puibandi embankments. — 

(1) Under section 4.4 of the Bengal Act 
II of 1882 the Government contributes 
Rs. 1,706-10-8 annually to the zemindars 
of Pargana Fatesing, T. Nos. 253 and 
254 and Rs. 1,466-2 to the proprietors of 
Pargana Rukunpore, Tauzi Nos. 290 
and 2721. Though Government has all 
along been regularly paying the Puibandi 
allowance to the zemindars, yet there 
has been serious neglect on their part in 
maintaining the embankments properly. 
The fact was taken notice of so far back 
as 1899 and proceedings were drawn up 
under section 7 of the Embankment Act 
but the proceedings were cancelled under 
the order of the ^ard of Revenue and 
Puibandi continued to be paid as before 
to the zemindars who were warned to 
keep the embankments in proper repair. 
The warnings had no effect. The 
zemindars still failed to maintain the 
embankments properly. The matter 
again attracted the notice of the then 
Collector of the district Mr. A. G. Halli- 
fax, in the year 1908. Since then seve- 
ral warnings and orders were issued to 
the zemindars and the payment of the 
Puibandi allowance was withheld for 
some time. But all these warnings and 
orders brought little results and in 
August 1910, the then Collector Mr. 

R. C. Hamilton in his office letter 
2448G., dated the 29th August 1»10, 
submitted preliminary proposals for The 
resumption of the allowance and for 
declaring the embankments public. But 
the Commissioner in his letter No. 10 
R.T,., dated the 2lst October 1910, rep- 
lied that he was not prepared to accept 
the proposal of a wholesale resumption 


of the allowance in view of the opinion 
expressed by the. Board of Revenue in 
years 1837 and 1901, viz., that if the 
allowance was discontinued Government 
must either keep up the embankments 
properly at its own expeuseror be liable 
to continual claims for remissions on 
account of loss from inundations and in 
accordance wdth the Commissioner’s ins- 
tructions a test case was instituted in 
December ' 1912 to declare two specific 
embankments in Pargana Rukunpore as 
public under section 7 of Act II of 1882. 
At a subsequent stage of the case it was 
found that the Puibandi embankments 
could not be made public piecemeal un- 
der section 7 of the Act and as it was not 
thought expedient to take action with 
reference to all the embankments in 
either of the two Parganas, the matter 
was dropped under Government order 
No. 1856, dated the 5th September 
1915. 

When Ml*. Milne took over charge of 
the district, he suggested to the zemin- 
dars that the Public Works J)e|>artment 
should be allowed to administer the 
Puibandi allowance and maintain the 
embankments by mutual arrangements. 
He obtained from the Executive Engi- 
neer a rough estimate of the cost likely 
to be incurred. He reported that all the 
embankments could be thoroughly re- 
paiied by vspending the amount annually 
paid to the zemindars as Puibandi 
allowance and that within ten years they 
can be thoroughly remodelled. The 
Collector wrote to all the zemindars ask- 
ing them whether they were willing to 
accept his proposal. Some of them ex- 
pressed their willingness to have the 
Puibandi allowance administered and 
the embankments maintained by Public 
Works Department for a certain period, 
but others were unwilling to agree to 
this course. Matters did not make much 
headwaj after he left. 

If amicable arrangement be not pos- 
sible the c[uestion of special legislation 
to deal with the problem is worth con- 
sideration. It is worthwhile to consider 
as well whether along these' rivers un- 
necessary embankments by private par- 
ties should not be prohibited. 

1. *' 

82. Revie¥<.of the condition of drain- 
age in the East. — The country lying to 
the east of the Bha^rathi is traveri^ 
by many rivers, the Bhairab,r4he Jellan- 
ghi, the Sealmari, the old Jellanghi and 
the Gobra Nala. The Golya Nala does 
not receive now ■ any spill from the 
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Ganges — a scheme to connect it was 
undc^ operation when the survey was 
finished. The entire %rea to thd east of 
the Bhagirathi is now more or less un- 
healthy. The drainage of the district 
lies from the north-west to the south- 
east. A look at the map from the time of 
Rennell will convince one how effectively 
the entire area to the'east was drained 
and l)enefited by the flood water of the 
rivers in the past. The Bhagirathi flood 
used to start notably from the side of 
Lalitakuri and run along the depression 
through which passed the Gobra Nala. 
The water ran through the 
Bhandardaha Ml down to the Suti and 
the Kal/intar. From there a ^ large 
volume of water forced its way to the 
Jellanghi leaving unquestionably a 
large remainder^in the depression of the 
Salantar. Further* to the east the old 
(’otdcooly took off from the .Padrna ,a 
large vohuue of water and flooded the 
tract and sent a large volume ^own the 
Bhairah which spilt itself* into two 
branches known as the Bara Bhairah and 
the rhotd Bhairah. The Coolcooly itstdf 
discharged the balance through the Seal- 
mari to the Jellanghi. The Jellanghi 
again at the eastern extremity took a 
large volume from the Padma and 
c!oursed down flcKiding the banks on 
either side. But as stated before, to-day 
the Gobra Nala no longer receives the 
spill. It was successfully blocked out 
by embankmenfs. The other rivers ex- 
cept the Jellanghi run through their de- 
cayed courses. The Jellanghi is livelier 
but certainly pooler than what if was 
in the past. 

83. Floods. — If one looks through 
the records of the district, he will find 
in the past reports of inundations. The 
Calcutta Gazette of 29th September. 
1785, had the following: — 

“We are sorry to learn by letter from 
Murshidabad that in consequence of the 
unusual height of the river* (which has 
been such as was ’never known in the 
memory of men) the great river had 
overflowed its banks and laid the country 
between the site of * Murshidabad and 
Bhagawangola entirely under water; and 
had by the channel of Ac5kbarpore lake 
even penetrated the certain parts of the 
.city; tljat from .the same unfortunate, 
cause some of the dykes on the Cossim- 
bazar river had likewise given way below 
the Berhampore cantonment and that the 
water frgm the two soutces having join- 
ed had o\^flpwed all that part of the 


♦The Bhagirathi is clearly roforred to. 


country and had come up to the walls of 
Cossimbazar filature.” 

There are records of floods existing 
for the years 1823, 1834, 1838, 1848, 
,1850, 1800, 1870, 1885, 1890, 1904, and 
the last in 1907. Since .that year no 
• flood of any considerable magnitude is 
reported . 

Certainly these floods brought discom- 
forts and the people complained but 
they were natura/ly the agencies which 
were helping • the geological forma- 
tion of the area of tjie tract whi'ch might* 
be termed the block of country repre- 
sented by the isosceles triangle with its 
apex at the north-\yest at the junction 
of the, Bhagirathi with the Padma. 
The Bhagirathi and the Padma were 
two of its sides while the Jellanghi was 
the base. Embankments, how’ever, we»e 
throw'n up and floods no longer appear 
but as then so now the people realised 
that floods had not been an unalloyed 
evil. Mr. Bradbury, I.C.^., the Assis- 
tant Magistrate of Murshidabad, re- 
ported as the result of his personal ob- 
.servation during the di.sastrous year 
1870 that while in many lowlying places 
the crops were almost entirely destroyed, 
the peasants in a few places were con- 
gratulating themselves as the .flood had 
brought down an abundance of W'ater* 
which enabled them to raise a large 
quantity of rice from other lands as they 
had not obtained for .several years pa.st. 

84. The Bhagirathi as it stood in the 
earlier papers. — That the Bhagirathi 
channel was one of the regular and most 
important means of communication and 
.fl(K)ding between the upper Gangetic val- 
ley and the sea-board hardly admits of 
doubts. 

“Pliny mentions that the ships 
a.s.sembling near the Godavery sailed 
from thence to Cape Palinurus, then to 
Teatigale. opposite Fultah, then to Tri- 
beni. and lastly to Patna. Ptolemy also 
notices Trilieni (Calcutta Review, 
Volume VI, page 408)”. 

It is stated that Rajmahal was once 
on the Sea. 

From the village of Sooty Hear about 
the place where the Bhagirathi parts 
with the Padma to the sea at Saugor old 
citjes, mins and templeS exist the names 
of which indicate that they Stood on the 
banks of a mighty river. 

It seems, however, that its decline 
started some centuries ago. The ear- 
liest historical reference is contained in 
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French traveller Tavernier’s letter of 
6th January 1666 in which he describ- 
ed that “Bernier was going overland 
from Rajmahal to Cossimbazar as the 
river route was impracticable . ” ‘ ‘When 

the ‘river is low it is impassable because* 
of a large sancf bank which lies before a , 
town called Suti”. Tavernier even des- 
cribed the Bhagirathi as a canal with a 
width of about fifteen leagues. 

Hedges who moved about the place in 
1683 stated* that above I^adia the pla(^ 

. i\as so full of shoals that he had to get 
down at “Maula” (Mohula) covered the 
distance from there to Cossimbazar about 
nine miles by Palki (Palanquin), 

In 1787 Rennell wrote that (Jossim- 
bazar river (i.e., the Bhagirathi) was al- 
most dry from October to May and that 
the Jalangi was in some years unnavi- 
gable during the two or three of the dry 
months. 

Captain Colebrooke in his Memoirs on 
the course of fhe Ganges (1797) wrote : — 

“The Bhagirathi and the Jellanghi 
are not navigable throughout during the 
dry season. There have been instances 
of all these rivers continuing open in 
their turn during the dry season. The 
Jellanghi used formerly to be navigable 
during the whole or greater part of the 
year. The. Bhagirathi was navigable in 
the dry season of 1796. This year (1797) 
however, I was informed that the pass- 
age was no longer practicable for noats 
proceeding to Calcutta. Experience 
has shown that none of these rivers are 
to be depended on.” 

85. Later history of the Bhagirathi. 
— The history of the river since about 
1781 is fairly well-known. Detailed 
information exists in the papers of the 
Irrigation Department. A summary of 
these is noted here for reference. 

In 1781 Major Rennell in his memoir 
on Hindustan says that the entrance of 
the Bhagirathi was near village Sooty 
and found the river almost dry from 
October to May. From his map No. 1 
it is seen that tlie entrance was 
about 5 miles east of Sooty which 
village is- close to Kaliganj. This 
entrance corresponds rougHly with 
the present Kaliganj entrance except 
that the Ganges is now much nearer 
Sooty than, in 1781. Before describing 
the changes in thciofftakes in detail, it 
is n^ssary to explain briefly the chan- 
ges in the Ganges near the off-takes. In 
Relmell’s map the changes are a straight 
course from Rajmahal to Faracca with a 


long flat loop from Faracca to the en- 
trance of the Bhagirathi near Sooty. In 
Mr. May’s (Superintendent of Nadia 
rivers) map of 1825. No. 3, this loop is 
seen as having lengthened out consider- 
ably, In 1847-48, map No. 4, two loops 
are seen both extending more than 8 
miles on the left bank between Rajmahal 
and the entrance of the Bhagirathi river. 
Ill the map .of 1859 No. 5 these two 
loops are shown in the same position. 
In 1866-6*7 the Dearah survey map of 
the Ganges, No. 4, these two loops are 
seen as having flattened out and formed 
into three small loops. In 1905-06, map 
No. 6, the two other Idops are seen as 
having flattened out considerably and 
connected together near Kaliganj’. The 
three •ends of these two loops, encroached 
on the right bank, gradually developed 
the three important entrances of the 
Bhagirathi, viz., Faracca, Kaliganj and 
Biswaiiathpore. 

The three entrances are on a loop 
channel of the Ganges originating at 
Faracca and known as Faracca, channel. 
From Rennell’s map it is seen that* the 
Gomani and Bhagirathi rivers rising 
from the Sonthal Pargana hills and com- 
bining into cflie rivQr near Baniagram 
flowed into the Ganges near Sooty. And 
the Bagmari river rising from the same 
hills had its outfall into the Bhagirathi 
at Sooty. As the Ganges shifted towards 
the right bank, the lower portion of the 
Gomani and Singhia rivers was absorb^ 
and the upper portion joined with the 
Bagmari river near Samserganj 
(Dhulian) and became ultimately upj)er 
Faracca channel. 

In 1796 according to Colonel Cole- 
brook, the Bhagirathi had connection 
with the Ganges in the dry season and 
there was sufficient depth of water at the 
head. 

1822 . — Before 1822 the entrance of 
the Bhagirathi is said to have been 
closed for many years in the dry season. 
In 1822 the entrance was about 8 miles 
east of Faracca. 

182 S. — In December 1823. after the 
J>ig flood of the year the h^ shift^ 
about half a mile to the east of its posi- 
tion. A dredging machine was brought 
in the beginning of the year but could 
not work suflfciently on account of the 
shallow water in the channel, 

182A-25 . — After the rains ^(3;P1 824 the 
head was found to have shifted 5 miles 
to the west. The entranoq, was open to 
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the direct current of the Ganges and 
worl^d so well that the breadth rapidly 
enlarged from 250, ft^ -to half h mile. 
Across the entrance there was a depth 
of 22 ft. in January 1825 and a mini- 
mum depth of 3 ft. was maintained 
throughout the dry season from the 
Ganges to Nadia. •A dredger and han- 
dhaljt were used success’fully in remov- 
ing shoals. 

18^-26 . — The favourable cohdition of 
the head did not • last Ibng. The 
Ganges changed its course and instead 
of flowing in a loop IhjIow Tarrah, made 
a straight cut across the llbagirathi from 
Kankjole to Tartipore. The old en- 
trance and the channel were coniflletely 
dosed with sand and the winding chan- 
nel flowing by Ghoka opened with an 
entrance, 8 mil^ to*the soiith.east of its 
previous entrance. The river was navi- 
gable a.s early as November and if closed 
at the beginning of March 18^6. Mr. 
May found a bank of hard day extend- 
ing across the entrance which he re- 
moved at*a cost of Us. 2.500. 

1826 - 27 . - Tn spite of the cut made in 
the previous yesir, the entrance widened 
and l)ecanie shallow. After the rains of 
1826 the bar extended far below the en- 
trance and the river lajcame impassable 
except by small Iwats liefore the end of 
December. 

75^7.- -The liar continued to extend 
down stream throwing the stream of the 
Ganges away from the entrance. 

1828 - 29 . — During the rains of 1828 
the entrance shifted a mile further down 
stream to the .south-east with the pro- 
longation of the clay bar The depth of 
W’ater was only IJ ft. by February 1829. 

1829 - 31 . — After the floods of 1829 a 
change at the head took place re.sulting 
in the shifting down stream of the en- 
trance by 3| miles,and re-opening of the 
old channel of 1822. Owing to the sandy 
soil, shoals began to develop for some 
miled below the hpad and by Janu- 
ary 1830, there were 23 shoals 
from the* entrance to Nadia* with 
little more than 2 ft. of water- During 
the five years from 1826-27 to 1830-31 

• the river was unrtavigable. It is record- * 
ed that even in November 1830, there 
were 23 shoals from the entrance to 
•Nadia with little mor^ than 2 tt. of 
watei;. luring the five years from 1 826- 
27 to 1830-fll the river was never navi- 
gable throughout the dry season. 


1831 - 35 . — In 1831-32 the river was in 
a slightly better condition owing to cer- 
tain shoals having been cleared by the 
floods from Rajmahal hills in the early 
part of 1831. In the following year the 
•entrance was not in a favourable cohdi- 
• tion but there was suffitient flow of 
water from the Ganges ,to clear away 
many shoals by means of handhals.ajo^A 
the river was kept open till the begin 
ning of March 1833 a^d also in 1834. 
The river c’ontinued mdre op less in the 
same condition'till 1835. 

• • 

1836 - 39 . — A great change took place 
in the course of the Ganges during the 
floods of 1836, the .main current after 
strikii\g against the hard bank of Gobra 
began to uow in south-westerly direc- 
tion direct into the entrance. This 
favourable condition lasted for 2 seasons. 
No handhalling was done for 2 years 
1835-37. After floods of 1837 three en- 
trances ai)peared with 21 ft., 6 ft. and 3^ 
ft. of water. Mr. May .selected the first 
entrance which had a bed of .etiff clay 
through which a channel 18 ft. wide and 
3^ ft. deep was cut which was rapidly 
enlarged by current to a width of 250 ft. 
and depth 10 ft. The river was kept 
navigable by boats drawing 3 ft. of writer 
throughout the year by erection of bfin- 
dhals till 1839-40. During 1839-40 the' 
river was no more naviga.ble than what 
was in the two previous years. 

1840 - 47 . — In 1840-41 three entrances 
open furtlier down stream. Captain 
Smylhe, who .succeeded Mr. May in 
August 1840, carried on the handhalling 
operation for the next seven years. The 
river was kept navigable in 1840-41 for 
large lx)ats throughout the dry season 
and in 184142 for boats of 2K draught. 
In 184243 the river was in wor.se condi- 
tion than it was in the previous years. 
Next year with great difficulty a passiige 
was maintained throughout the season 
and the river was kept navigable for the 
whole year till 1845-46. In 1846-47 the 
entrance shoaled up and closed in Febru- 
ary 1847. 

1847 - 48 . — According to Major I-ong 
who succt'eded (’aptain Smythe in 1847 
the right bank of the Ganges ran from 
opposite Tartipore aloijg the road. In 
Mity of that year a cut wa§ made by 
CajHain Smythe from the Ganges to the 
bend of the Bhagirathi which had ap- 
proached the Ganges within 1,500 ft. 
This channel rendered the Bhagirathi 
navigable throughout the year 1847-48. 
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1848-52 . — The current of the Ganges 
along the right bank was attacking the 
left bank of the Bhagirathi at the On- 
trance which gradually moved down in 
1852. 

185 ^ 53 . — It, is recorded that up till 
1872-7Sf the flood of 1851 in the Bnagi- ' 
rathi was Uie lowest. Tlie main current 
of the Ganges after being deflected from 
the left bank near Tartipore was flowing 
past the entrance of the Bhagirathi 
which was facing down stream. Owin^ 

. to the formation of a projecting bar on 
the up stream side 6f the entrance, the 
stream of the Ganges was deflected away 
from the entrance about a mile above it. 
Owing to this unfavourable position the 
entrance closed as early as .November 
1852. 

* 1853 - 57 . — The entrance was more or 
less in the position for several years 
since 1853. It closed in 1853 by the 
middle of December. In 1854 there was 
only 1ft. 6 id. of water in March- In 
1855-1857 the entrance got worse and 
closed for empty boats by middle of De- 
cember. In 1858-59 the river was open 
during the dry season. 

1859 - 62 . — The entrance was in the 
same position during three years. In 
1859-60 though an effort was made to 
keep open the entrance by harrows and 
racks driven by steam power in 
addition to handhah. it closed. 
The, entrance was also bad next 
year and closed by the 3rd week of Nov- 
ember 1860. In the following year 
again it closed on the Ist December 1861. 

1862 - 93 . — The main current of the 
Ganges was cutting the right bank since? 

1852 and this year the projecting nose 
of 1852 was cut away and the entrance 
was shifted half a mile down. 

According to Mr. Wicket, the river 
was in a better state than what it was in 
previous years since 1832 and was open 
for traffic during the dry season. There 
was 2 ft. 3 in. depth of water at the 
entrance. 

1863 - 64 . — Major I^ong’s survey map of 

1853 shows that the Ganges had a big 
loop extending towards Gobra and Shib- 
ganj between Samserganj and Sooty. 

This loop ha.s been moving down\s 
seen from the revenue map ‘ of 
1866-67. In 1863-64 a survey was 
made of the Ganges from Dhulian 
to Narayanpore showing the Bbagi- 
rathi entrance, which, however, 
cannot be reconciled with the map of 


1853 and 1866-67 unless it is presumed 
that the Ganges shown in the m|,p of 
1863-64 presents, a loop of the Ganges 
and not the main Ganges. That that 
presumption is correct is proved 
by the existence of villages, viz., 
Babupur, Lakshipore Paukha and 
Narayanpere on fhe laft bank of the loop 
channel, whereas these villages are shown 
oh the right bank of the main Glanges 
in 1866-67 and also by the existence of 
a narrow , channel from Babupur to 
Surjanarayanpore 'shown in map No. 8 
of 1866-67. The entrance of the Bhagi- 
rathi which was fed by the above loop 
channel was still near Sooty. The river 
was kept open with a width of channel 
varying from 40 to 50 ft., and a mini- 
mum *depth of 2 ft. 6 in. at the entrance. 

1864-66 1 — The entrance in 1864-65 as 
shown in map No. 9 improved consider- 
ably this year. The channel .was 50 ft. 
wide with 4 ft. depth of water and a 
good current- In the next year the chan- 
nel maintained same width but with 2^ 
ft. depth of water. 

1866 - 68 . — The Dearah survey map of 
the Ganges, No. 4, shows the Ganges and 
the position of the entrances of 1866- 
67. On a comparison of this with the 
maps of the Ganges of 184748 and 1852- 
53, it will be seen that the big loop of 
the Ganges just above Sooty was moving 
down and in 1866-67 the apex of the loop 
was almost opposite Sooty increasing the 
distance of the Bhagirathi from the main 
Ganges. The result was that in that 
year an arm of the Ganges opened with 
its entrance at Joyrampore. The water 
from the Ganges flowed along this loop 
(which was probably a portion, of old 
Bhagirathi channel) and passed out n^r 
Surjanarayanpore 5 miles below Giria. 
The Bhagirathi was fed near Chapghati 
below Sooty from this loop of the Ganges- 
It is recorded that in the flood season 
about 40,000 to 50,000 cusees of water 
passed down this loop. It is this loop 
which later on formed a portion of the 
present Faracca channel and the Joyram- 
pore entrance corresponds more or less 
with the present Kaliganj entrance. A 
channel with a minimum depth of 3 ft- 
and width of 40 to 50 ft. was maintained 
during the dry season. The flood of 
1867 was unusually high and the en- 
trance was in the same condition after 
the rains as in the previous year. 

1868 - 70 .— The flood of JlfiJSs was’ low 
and the Joyrampore entrance contracted 
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to a yidth of 30 ft. and with great diffi- 
culty 1 ft. 6 in. dept^i of water w£& main- 
lined in 1868-69. In 1869-70 the river 
improved and the entrance widened to 
50 to 60 ft. Boats drawing up 2 ft. 3 in. 
could navigate throughout the year. 
The loop channel f*rom Joyrampore 
known as Noorpore n^^e^ and the en- 
trance of the Bhagirathi in. 1868-69 afe 
shown in map No. 10. 

1870-7S. — There was high flood in 
1870 when the loop channel from Joyram- 
pore l)egan to cut the right bank near 
Noorpore and caused a uqw entrance to 
be opened near village Chaurasia about 
6 miles down the former entrance’ no^r 
Sooty. This Chaurasia entrance became 
important entrance from 1871 to 1881 
and gradually nfluved down forming the 
present Biswanathpore entrance. Thus 
the Bhagirathi had the two entranc^ 
now, the lower one only Was worked in 
the two sojisons with grejft 'success. 
Prim; to 1870-71 a channel of over 60 ft. 
in wiidth could rarely be maintained for 
navigation but during this year a chan- 
nel of not less than 200 ft. in width was 
maintained and lx)ats drawing 3 ft. 
could sail up and down the river through- 
out the entire length. The result of 
this was that the cold we«i,ther traffic 
which practically ceased to exist was 
revived and toll revenue increased, 'fhe 
fl<K)d of 1871 was the highest since 1823 
and the Bhagirathi Embankment breach- 
ed at Lalitakuri. In 1871-72 the Chau- 
rasia entrance was worked as in the pre- 
vious year with great success. A chan- 
nel of 150 ft. wide 4 ft. deep wjis main- 
tained down to Jangipore. Below 
Jnngipore the least depth was 3 ft. 

1872-73 . — During the previous two 
years the loop channel from which the 
Bhagirathi was obtaining its supply was 
deteriorating and the left channel with 
the main Ganges was developing. Dur- 
ing the rains of 1872, the loop channel 
silted up, so that it really formed an ex- 
tension of the Bhagirathi. Outside the 
entrance at Joyrampore there was, shoal 
water for flistance of 2^ miles in Octo- 
ber and the new channel from Joyram- 
pore to Giria w%8 shallow and difficult . 
to work*. It is recorded that the shoals 
were 6^ times as numerous and 13 times 
as long as those of the preceding.year. 
The toll revenue decreased as a result. 

• * 

The Bhagirathi entrance was, however, 
kept open atyring the dry season with a 
width of channel of 80' to 100 ft. and 


minimum depth of 2 ft. 3 in. at the en- 
trance. 

1873- 74— The. season of 1873-74 was 
exceptionally drv^ and the Ganges .fell 
’one foot lower than in the previous year 
» and owing to the presence of clay bed 

with great diffibulty the • entrance was 
kept open in the dry season by deepen- 
ing the channel by means of Kodalis for 
small boats only. , . 

1874- 75. — In *1874-75 the Joyrampore 
entrance closed early in the season but • 
the Chaursisia entrance was better and 
the river was kept navigable by boats 
drawing 3 ft. of water. In the next 
season^ the condition of the entrance was 
the same. . 

1876- 77. — The Chaurasia improved 
and the upper entrance at Joyrampore 
closed in December 1878. A minimiun 
depth of 3 ft. was maintained in the dry 
season. 

1877- 78. — The Ganges after the floods 
began to fall quickly on account of 
draught in the United Provinces. The 
river was worked and the Chaurasia en- 
trance was kept open with a minimum 
depth of 3 ft. of water. 

1878- 79. — The upper entrance at Joy- 
rampore was getting w'orse everj' year * 
and owing to the shoaling action of the 
Ganges at this point it was never worked 
since the low'er entrance at Chaurasia 
opened in 1871. The upper entrance 
closed completely by the middle of 
Novemljer, 1878. The Ganges was cut- 
ting the right chak above Joyyampore 
entrance, the main stream being deflect- 
ed from this point towards the left bank. 
The result was the shoiding in front of 
Joyrampore entrance and formation of 
a char above Chaurasia entrance. The 
entrance was kept open with a minimum 
depth of 3^ ft. of water, but the least 
depth in the river itself was only 2^ ft. 

1879- 80.— The flood of 1879 was the 
highest on record upto that year. It 
was higher than the last high flood of 
1871 by 2^ inches at Berharapore. 
The entrance was deepened but the 
condition of the river did not improve. 
There was minimum depth of 7 ft. at 
the entrance, but 2^ ft, in the river. 

f880-81. — The main stream of the 
Ganges was flowing, away from the 
right bank and so the char at the 
Chaurasia entrance was gradually in- 
creasing and this entrance closed* by 
March 1881 after working for last 10 
years. 
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18Sl-l$84.—T!h.e state of the en- 
trance was very bad and it closed early 
in the dry season. From the water re- 
, ports, it is noticed that at the Joyram- 
pore entranoe there was only 6 inches 
of water in the dry season of 1881^82, , 
1882-83 and 8! inches in 1883-84. From 
Mr. Brown's report, dated 8th Sep- 
tember 1883, it is found that in tne 
dry season of , 1881-82, a small cut 
about 100 .ft. wide was made through 
clay bank at the Joyrampore entrance. 
The cut" was not cajried down to the 
subjacent sand below and so the chan- 
nel was not scoured by the next floods. 
In the next dry season of 18)82-83 ano- 
ther cut 280 ft. wide was again made 
through the clay bank alongside the 
old cut to 2 ft. below lowest water level 
without reaching sa'iid. There was no 
immediate good result owing to these 
cuts. Mr. Brown also says in 1J183 
that Ganges water entering through 
Joyrampore entrance during the floods 
was flowing out of the Chaurasia en- 
trance, the channel from Joypur rh/ 
Nurpur to Chaurasia forming as it 
were a loop of the Ganges. Ihe cur- 
rent in the lower entrance was so slug- 
gish that it was getting silted uf) ra[)i(i- 
ly every year ; so that the Ganges water 
in the beginning of monsoon coining 
through tnis entrance did not meet the 
water earning down through Joyram- 
pore entrance till 15th July, 1883, when 
there was least depth of 11 ft. at the 
upper entrance. 

The map of the (entrance prejiared 
in May J883 (vide sheet No. 12), shows 
clearly that the upper I'aracca channel 
from Faracca to Kaliganj liad formed 
and connected with the iBhagirathi 
river. In this map of 1883 we see for 
the first time at Kaliganj the entire 
length of the Faracca channel except 
the lower reach recently develojied from 
Biswanathpore to Chapghati, more or 
less, as it is at the present day. The 
entrance at Faracca was, however, high 
and was closed during dry weather. 

In map of 1847-48, sheet No. 4, the 
Ganges was extending far away in a 
big loop from the right bank between 
Faracca and Sooty and there was no 
existence of the Faracca chansel. 
This big loop began to move down and 
flatten out and in the map of 1866-67, 
sheet No. 8, we see the Ganges dividing 
into the channels from Faracca down 
and reuniting at Joyrampore. The 
right branch of the Ganges between the 
two places is really the origin of the 
Faracca channel. As the loop of tlie 


Ganges of 1866-67 below Joyraippore 
moved 'down an,d .flattened out still 
further, the Ganges cut its right bank 
and the Joyrampore entrance also shift- 
ed with it, until it came down near 
Kaliganj and has thus been known 
since .as Kaliganj ewtrance. The for- 
mation of the ' lower Faracca Channel 
from Joyrq.mpoi-e to Giria has been 
described already in the paragraph deal- 
ing with the year 1866-67. In the map of 
1863, sheet No. 12, the lower outfall of 
the Faracca channel is the Chaurasia 
entrance which generally moved down 
in subsequent . years with the extension 
of the big char below Joyrampore en- 
trance, to its present position near 
Chapghati about 3 miles below Giria. 

1884 - 85 . — The head of the Bhagira- 
thi was at Kaliganj. The entrance 
which had been in an unfavourable con- 
dition for the last 3 years tOv^k favour- 
.able turn this year and was kept open 
for navigation with a least depth of 3 to 
4 ft. up to the end of Maich 1885. ‘ 'I'he 
cut through the hard clay bar which 
was started but not com|)leted in 1881- 
82 Kn<l 1882-83 was taken advantage 
of this year to clear out a channel with 
the help of training* works. 

1885 - 87 . — In May 1885, the channel 
at the head was again excavated to a 
depth of 4 ft. below low water level 
at a cost of lis. 3,600 and this produc- 
ed good result, as the channel was en- 
larged during the floods of this year. 
In November, 1885 sand banks and chan- 
nels outside the entrance of the Bhagira- 
thi river underwent raj)id changes and 
with great difficulty a channel could lie 
trained. In December a good supply 
of water was brought into the Bhagira- 
thi which enabled all the shoals lower 
to ^ trained and a least depth of 3 to 
4 ft. to be maintained for navigation 
upto the end of March as in the pre- 
vious year. 

^ Mr. Robert has mentioned that 
Ganges water was entering through the 
upper intake near. Faracca and was 
flowing out of the lower intake near 
Kaliganj. As the flood subsided, the 
upper intake closed which caused stag- 
nation and consequent forjnation of 
' sand bar at the lower intake. This bar 
could be cleaned only when there was 
flow into the Bhagirathi and with the 
help of training works. 

The flood of 1885 wa^ tairly high 
being only 7 inches lower than the flood 
of 1879 and this caused a breach at 
^litakun« , 
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The condition of the entrance in 
1886-'fe7 was the same as in the iwevious 

• # • A 

year. 

1887-89 . — During the rains of 1887 
the lower entrance near Kaliganj silted 
up completely and the upper intake near 
Faracca opened out sutti^’iently to’wirry 
the whole discharge of the Bhagirathi. 
As the Ganges fell, however', ‘a sand bar 
formed one mile below the entrance re- 
ducing the depth to H ft. and admitting 
less water than in 1886-87. Training 
work done failed to keep the river open 
for navigation except for very light boats 
down to Katwa. SteaniCT service was 
maintained with difficulty as far as 
Katwa. The condition of the intak*e 
and the river was the same in 1888-89. 
The revenue adijiini,stration of the Na- 
dfa rivers was transferred ’ from the 
control of the Board of Revenue, to tbe 
Public Works Department in 1888. 

1889 - 90 . — An atttmipt vras made 
after, the rains of 1889 to close the uj)- 
per jntalie near h’araoca and keep the 
I()we*r intake near Kaliganj open dur- 
ing the dry months. This attempt 
failed and the lowci- intake was closed 
on the 12th Novemljer 1889 and the 
upper one on 2nd Aj)!-!! 1890. No 

training works wore, therefore, done 
aliove Katwa except at Berhampore and 
l..albagh. Steamers plied up to Katwa 
till the end of .l''el)ruarv 1890. 

, 1890 - 91 . — The flooil of 1890 in t,he 
Bhagirathi river was the highest upto 
date. It was higher than the flcKid of 
1879, though the ’AckmI in the (.langes 
was the highest in 1879 recorded upto 
date. As the fl(M)d' began to subside a 
strong flow from the Ganges was no- 
ticed through the lower entrance at 
Joyrampore near Kaliganj and the up- 
per intake appeared to be closing but 
when the Ganges rose again in the 3rd 
week of September the conditions were 
reversed, so mucK so, that water was 
Blowing out of the river intake whicii 
alternately (*lo.sed on the 3rd Noveml)er 
189ff. 'I'here was big char 4 miles 
outside the upper intake at Naysinsook 
(below Fafacca) which was trained by 
spure and bnndhal with the result that 
5 ft. of water was maintained at the 
•head! of a lowest ‘depth of 4 ft. 6 inches’ 
in the river throughoiy; the season. 
Compared with the last two yeaps the 
j*iver had improved thi^ year very much 
thou^ 68.,shoals had to be retained in 
the river ^se. It has been mention- 
ed by Mr. L^vesay, Executive Engineer, 
thjat the Bhasriratlii river had such an 


evil resumption as regards shoals that 
even with the improve condition boats 
preferred to use the Jalangi river which 
was in a better condition, 

1 / 191 - 92 . — Owing to scarcity of ram- 
*fall the Ganges, was exceptionafly low 
this year. The char outside the up- 
per entrance extended down stream 
leaving narrow back-water channel as 
shown in the sketch to. feed the Bhagi- 
rkthi river. As the Ganges began to 
subside a strong flow through the riv^ , 
intake of Joyrampore channel was ob- 
served but this channel dried up on 
30th October 1,891, and the supply was 
drawn through the Nayansook en- 
trance.* Although a larger sum was 
spent on training works than in the pre- 
vious year, the results were not satis; 
factory. Navigation could not be kept 
open later than the end of February 
1892 as the head came down to 1 ft. 9 in. 
In the lower .section b,plow .Katwa 
steamer traffic was carried on till the 
middle of February 1892. The number 
of shoals trained was 70. 

1892-94- — The char in front of Nayan- 
sook entrance having extended too far 
<lown the narrow back-water channel 
described above clo.sed and a new intake 
opened through tlie lower (!har shown 
in .survey map of 1893-94 sheet No. 14, 
With the help of training works a num- 
lior of small ihannels at the head were 
closed and a least depth of 3 ft. 3 inches 
was maintained tliroughout the season. 
The Joyrajiipore entrance dried up on the 
18th Octolicr, 1892. There was no 
yhange in tlie position of the it})per in- 
take which had improved a little, so that 
a gi'eater de])th for a. longer j)ericHl was 
maintained in the Bhagirathi tlian in 
1892 93.* 

-Since 1891 the Ganges has 
been encroaching gradually on the 
Bhagirathi f)elow the lower intake at 
Kaliganj, ride Memo. No. 13 of 1890 
and No. 14 of 1894 and during the 
flood of 1894 which was only 81* lower 
than the high AwhI of 1890. 'Fhe Gan- 
ges cut away the intervening. rA«r leav- 
ing a narrow strip of land separating 
the Bhagirathi from the Ganges. On 
the 17th August, 1894, »a new entrance 
foilned at Narainpur known also as 
Toktikipara entrance,aixnit 2 miles above 
the old C^haurasia entrance. The new 
entrance channel was at first only 18 ft. 
wide, but soon enlarged to a width 
of 2 miles during the rains. As the 
Ganges fell in level, the new entrance 



karro'wed down and was further con- 
tracted to a width of ft. by han^ 
dhals. The river was in a tetter condi- 
tion throughout the year in the past 
few years, the least depth of water 
being ^ ft. 

1895-98. — After the* floods of 1895 
a connection was made at Madanpore 
between the Ganges and the old Bhagi- 
rathi so that the latter tetween Madan- 
pore and Narainpore became, as it were, 

. em arm of the Ganges which had 
its intake from the' main Ganges above 
old Joyrampore entrance, vide map No. 
15 (1897-98). This arm or loop chan- 
iml is known in later years as Mondai 
lo(^. With the Ganges shifting gra- 
dually towards the Bhagirathi, the arm 
pf the Ganges began to encroach on its 
right bank from below Madanpore and 
on the Bhagirathi entrance at Madan- 
pore. It is seen from the map of 1}^97- 
98 that, this arm of the Ganges telow 
Madanpore and Narainpore which wms 
formerly the old channel of the Bhagi- 
rathi, develoj)ed into a wide and deep 
channel, so that the Bhagirathi river re- 
ceived its supply directly from this 
channel dtiring dry weather, and train- 
ing works were only necessary at Na- 
, rainpore which was practically the head 
of the Bhagirathi. After the floods of 
1895, the entrance at Naraini)ore seems 
to have deteriorated suddenly with the 
formation of a sand bar. There were 
only 3 inches depth of water on 29th 
May 1896 over the entrance bar. Next 
year, it is recorded that between 24th 
and 28th August 1896 the depth of 
water at the entrance .shoaled up from' 
15 ft. to 4 ft. with no variation of 
gauge owing to very weak flow into the 
Bhagirathi. The Ganges towards the 
end of the dry season was 3 ft. lower 
than the bed of the Bhagirathi at the 
entrance and it was not until the mid- 
dle of June that Ganges water entered 
the Bhagirathi river, though the 
Ganges began to rise early in May. 
Training works done in September were 
of little use as the Ganges fell rapidly. 
The floods in the Bhagirathi river were 
very low this year and the entrance 
closed in January 1897. The floods of 
1897 were 2 ft. higher and the entrjftice 
was in a slightly tetter condition than 
in 1896-97 ,*■ there being 6* of water 
over the bar in April. 

1898-99 . — The flood of 1898 was still 
2^ ‘ft. higher than that of 1897 and 
was only 1' 3' below the record flood of 
1890. The high flood also continued 


for a long time. The entriuice W6A 
practically the eame as in the previous 
year. Training* works could not' im- 
prove the entrance as the in-flow velo- 
city was not sufficient owing to local 
heavy rainfall of about 8* ip the middle 
of Octotet which ktpt up the level of 
the Bhagirathi while the Ganges also 
fell rapidly. The entrance was prac- 
tically closed to through traffic early in 
January 1899 when the depth was only 
I'-O" which was reduced to only 3" in 
April. 

1899- 1900. -rNext year, an attempt 
was made to train a channel a little' over 
half a mile above the Narainpore en- 
trance which was connected with the 
Bhagirathi river at Momintola, vide map 
No. 16 but this did not succeed. 

tThe least depth of water 1' 9* was in 
the month of December 1899. . 

1900- fHoi. — In this year probably 
before the rains of 1900 a cut was .made 
across the loop of the Bhagirathi ^iver 
above Raghunathganj (Jsingipore) 
through a scries of pools. This shor- 
tened the length by 2 miles. The river 
below the entrance was in better condi- 
tion than it had teen since 1894-95, 
though there was only 3 inches of water 
at the head in May, iOOl. 

190j-0jif. - In the next year the floods 
were low and the river fell rapidly so 
that the shoals were slightly worse than 
in 1900-01. The entrance was in the 
same condition, the .least depth being 
only 3" at the end of April, 1902. It 
has teen stated that the loop channel of 
the Ganges flowing past the entrance 
at NarainrKjre known in later years as 
Faracca channel was gradually cutting 
the right hank. The entrance which 
was more than 2 miles away from Gi- 
ria Bungalow in 1894-95 was within 
1| miles of it in 1901-02. 

1902-1907 . — The Ganges, as has been 
stated already, was gradually approach- 
ing the Bhagirathi entrance and after 
the floods of 1902, it was seen that the 
Faracjt'a channel was practically absorb- 
ed by the Ganges about a mile and a half 
above the Bhagirathi entrance at Bis- 
-wanathpore. As the b«!d of the Ganges 
telow Biswanathpore was moving down 
stream every yb'ar the chars separating 
the Fdracca channel from the Ganges 
were also extending. 

After the^ floods of 1906 isolated 
chars opposite the entrance 1904-05 
and J906-06 were oonnepted together 
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wiUi tlM main high char separating 
Farac^a channel from the Gauges and 
extended down from one mile below the 
entrance. 

The entrance during these years, 1902- 
07, was in the same position, viz., at 
Biswanathpore. 

In 1902 the Ganges water ^tered thfe 
Bhagirathi on the 15th June and the 
head was closed in April 1903. Next 
year the flood watei' entered* the Bhu- 
girathi much earlier, i.e., on the 10th 
May, 1903 and the entrance was closed to 
traffic at the end of January 1904 and 
dried up in April. The fl(M)d of 1904 
in the Bhagirathi river was very liigb 
being only 0’98 ft. below the roi«rd 
flood of 1890 at Berham|)ore. For many 
years past, since *1895-90 the .Bhagira- 
thi water was flowing back into thg 
Ganges tovranls the end of I'elti’uary 
and the head was dry by the, end of 
March. In the yeiir 1904-0r>,* however, 
water. was flowing from the Ganges 
into ^he Bhagirathi which maintained 
a least depth of 1 ft. 0 inches at the 
entrance even at the end of April 1908, 
and was navigable for small Iniats 
throughout the year*. In the following 
year the entrance was closed to traflic 
there being only 0" of water by the 
middle of February. The floo<l of 1900 
was the second highest fl(K)d up to date, 
being only 0-42' ft. below the highest 
flood of 1890 at I3erhanij)ore, Tfie 
river was open to boat traffic through- 
out the year, the least depth at the en- 
trance being 1 ft. ’ 3 inches in April 
1907. 

J907-09. — F'rom the relative position 
of the Fai’acca channel and the Ganges it 
will be seen that the Ganges has shifted 
very far away from the old entrance of 
the Faracca channel at Nayansook. The 
Faracca channel received its supply of 
water during the flood season throjigh 
the entrance at Faracca and through 
Mondai loo[\ but in the dry weathei’, the 
Bhagirathi had to depend for its supply 
on the intake at Faracca alone. From 
the training works done not onfy at 
Biswanathpore but also at Faracca it 
is evident that the intake at Faracca 
had deteriorated. *, 

1907-08. — The river Bhagirathi Ix^- 
gw to rise from the 5th June, 1907*and 
continued to do so up to the 27th August 
1907,* dfter**V!jich it began to fall. 
The H. F. of the year at Berham- 
pore was 4*7^ ft. below the maximum 


flood level of 1890. The river was no- 
minally open throughout the year and 
the depth over the shoals were too 
small to admit of through navigation 
during the dry months. The least 
depth of water at the entiaflce was only 

O'* on 22nd May, 1908. 

1908- 09. — ^In 1908-09 the Bhagirathi 
Ijegan to rise as in the previous year 
on the 5th June, 1908, aftd co/itinued to 
rise till 11th September 1908 after which 
it began to fall. The H. F. L. "at Bei> 
hampore gauge, was *1 04 ft. above that 
of the previous year. Out of altogether 
39 shoals in the whole length of the 
river unto Nadia, 34 shoals were prac- 
tically trained and the river was navi- 
gable up to the end of January 1909. 
In the dry season, the depths over the* 
shoals were too small for navigation. 
The general condition of the riv(!r was 
worse than that of the previous year 
due to the Ganges being -nearly 5'i lower 
than in the preceding year from Januarj 
to March. 

Dredging operations were done at 
I'aracca and Biswanathpore entran 
ces and least depth of V was maintain 
ed only at the entrance in A))ril 1909 
'Phe drediging done was not *ilTective 
in securing shoals below the entranai 
as the least depth of water in the sec- 
tion from the entrance to Jangipore 
was only 9", from Jangipore to Ber- 
hampore was 6", from Berhampore to 
Katwa was 9", and from Katwa to Na- 
dia was 1' 0*. 

• 

1909- rlO. — The general condition' of 
the river in this season was more fa- 
vourable than in the 2 previous years 
<lue to the construction of a temporary 
cro.s.s dam lielow Biswanath])ore en- 
trance in the lower Faracca channel 
diverting all the available discharges 
into the Bhagirathi. 

A new entrants which opened at 
Mondai, 4 miles al)ove the Bhagirathi 
entrance was trained, but it I'jen dry in 
November 1909. 

The least depth of water at the en- 
trance was 1' 0" in the beginning of 
February 1910. The flower ren.ches of 
the Bhagirathi were in good condition, 
the flood of the year being nearly ,4 
ft. higher than that of the previtms 
year. 
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1910-11. — Owing to the encroach- 
ment of the Gan^s towards the Far- 
acca channel at Kaliganj a new en- 
trance opened at Kaliganj near Chap- 
gh^ti about 8 miles from the Biswanath- 
pore entrance. 

The general condition of the river 
was better than in the previous years 
due' to longer duration of the flootls and 
to the opening of the Kaliganj entrance. 

The supply entering the Faracca 
channel in the dry season in the past 
few years was very' small, but after the 
floods of 1910, there was a considerabte 
discharge — estimated in January, 1911 
to be 4650 cusecs, ‘ [)assing down the 
Faracca channel below Kaliganj. The 
greater portion of this discharge passed 
back into the Ganges below the Bhagi- 
Irathi entrance. Mr. Butler, Chief 
Engineer, remarked that the dredging 
operation at the mouth of the Bhagirathi 
at its off-take fi'om the Ganges from 
1908 to 1911 made sanitary improve- 
ments only owing to a slightly increased 
flow in the river. The more favourable 
result obtained in 1911 was due to the 
new intake at Kaliganj and to the 
water level in the Ganges during the dry 
season of 1910-1911 being higher than 
usual. 

The following table gives the dis- 
charge in cusecs observed at the entrance 
and at Berhampore during the })reviouR 
thrt,« years in cold weather: — 



1909. 

. 

1910. 

1911. 

1 

Months. 

At 

en- 

trance. 

At 

Bcr- 

hain- 

pore. 

At 

en- 

trance. 

At 

Ber- 

hain- 

poro. 

At- 

on- ' 

tranche. 

At 

Ber- 

hunj* 

j>oro. 

Decf:^mber 

fi09 

1,109 

128 

586 

1,820 

3,015 

January . . 

344 

782 

Nil 

304 

655 

2,067 

Fflbniary . . 

05 

481 

115 

364 

4,165 

1,583 

March 

Nil 

361 

85 

355 

2,490 

1,128 

April 

Nil 

320 

48 

323 

2,353 

1,086 

May 

24 

368 

Not 

obser- 

ved. 

180 

3,080 

1,114 


The river was navigable throughout 
the year with a least depth of 3 ft. water 
over the shoals, ^.-arge boats plied from 
25th June to the end of December 1910. 

1911-12. — The object of the training 
wCfrks yearly taken up at the Biswanath- 
pur entrance for some years past was 


to scour a bad shoal about 2^ miles long 
formed, at the entrance known as Bis- 
wanathpur shoal* This year no dredger 
was available and hmdhaMng works 
were started on the 28th October 1911 
and continued till 19th January, 1912. 
In the middle of February, *1912, a char 
appe^ed ' at tjie right side of the en- 
trance and showed a marked tendency to 
develop and' form a junction with the 
big char pn the left bank of the Farac^ 
channel. Jhis bar was scraped with 
iron sheet and wooden j)lank scrapers 
and a channel of 20 ft. wide and 1 feet 
6 inches deep was maintained to the 
close of the dry season. 

. One noticeable fact during the year 
was ‘that on 15th November, 1911, dis- 
charge observed into the Bhagirathi at 
the entrance was 13,615 cusecs and on 
the 30th November it was only 1,547 
cusecs*. I’his large reduction in Die 
discharge was attributed to the scouring 
out of uie' lower Faracca channel which 
drew off the greater portion of the dis- 
charge into the main Ganges. ' 

1912- 13. — 'file Kaliganj entrance 1 m*- 
gan to deteriorate since the previous year 
and the Monilai entrance which opened 
in 1909-10 considerably improved this 
year. The main stream of the Ganges 
passed through tin; Faracca channel 
through Moiulai entrfince and reunited 
with the Ganges near Kalitola. 

A length of 2,400 ft. of Biswanathpur 
shoal was diedged and the low’er chan- 
nel was bnfidluillcd. a least depth of 1 ft. 
6 inches was maintained in the upper 
.section of the river. 

After the dredging operation was 
done, the Chief Engineer remarked that 
it was not possible to keep a navigable 
channel for the whole year by dredging 
except at a prohibitive recurring cost. 

1913- 14- — The Entrance did not 
undergo any perceptible changes The 
dredger '‘Rescue” worked at the Biswa- 
nathpur entrance and with comibined 
dredging and bandhaUing works, a least 
deptn of 2 ft. was maintained. 

During the dry season the Bhagirathi 
’ was drawing a small .portion of. tne Fa- 
racca water as in the previous year. It 
is stated that' the Bhagirathi from the 
entra'nee down got silted from the sands 
scoured in the Mondai entrance channel 
near Noorpur. The bed of the river 
also became higher than low water level 
in the Faracca channel. 
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1914-15 . — It has been described in 
dealing with the relative positiop of the 
Gaa^s and the Faracea channel for the 
year 1907-08 that the Ganges was far 
away from the Faracoa channel between 
Dhulian and Kaliganj. Since then the 
Ganges has'been gradually shifting, to- 
waras the right baftk re4ut'‘ing the*width 
of the intervening char and resulting 
in the opening of Mondai ’entrance *n 
1909-10 and Kaligan j entranc^e in 1910- 
11. The condition of the t\^o entrances 
is seen in the Map No. 20 of 1911-12. 
The direction of the main stream of the 
Ganges, it will be seen, was towards the 
Mondai entrance whicli iaiproved consi- 
derably in 1912-13, so much so, th^t the 
Faracca channel from Mondai Wame 
the main line of navigation for ‘boats 
and steamers. , Tl\p Ganges continued 
encroaching on the right bank near 
Dhulian as we see from the sui-vey map 
of the Famcca channel of 1914-15. The 
Ganges was little over half a mile from 
Faracca channel at Dhulijui. The Fa- 
racca channel was fed liy 3 entrances 
from the’Ganges, viz., at Faracca, Kali- 
ganj and Mondai, the upper two of 
w'hich dried uj) every year while the 
Mondai entrance remaincil oi)en with a 
very strong curreift flowing through it. 
The outer chainiel of the Ganges was 
shallow Avith only 5 ft. of water as 
against 12| ft. depth in the lower Fa- 
racca channel during the cold weather. 
During this ye!ar, the dredger Nemotha 
dredged a total lengdi of 14108 ft^ in 
146 days. liandhaUivg and scraping 
were also done. .The operations were, 
however, not successful. The upper 
section of the river from Plassey to 
entrance was navigable for boats up to 
December 1914. steamer service from 
Calcutta to Azimganj being maintained 
up to 3rd December 1914. 

1913-21 . — Owing to the deflection of 
the main Ganges towards the left bank 
from below Dhulian and formation of 
shoals near Mondai, the Mondai en- 
trance silted up and the Kaliganj 
entrance opened agyin after the flood of 
1915. 

After the flood of 1916, a shoal form- 
ed just below Kaliganj entrance divid- 
ing th.e channel into two streams, videi 
sketdi * of 1916. * This caused so much 
deterioration of the lowiyr Faracca that 
with bandhalling works the diannel 
remained open for small boat traffic, 
whfld the^'^uter channel of the Ganges 
^ame again navigable for steamer 
traffic. 


Though dredging was done every year 
to keep the entrance open it was not 
yery effective as it was not possible with- 
in a short time available to extend the 
dredging operation much further down 
*the river. Since 1913-14 ’a back flow 
• wafe set up in the dry season from Giria 
to the entrance*. 

In 1912-13 and previous years. * the 
Giria gauge was lower than the entrance 
gauge indicating’ that ’there was flow 
from the Faracca channel but since 
1913-14, conditions altered and the. 
Giria gauge which’ was 4,000 ft. below 
entrance gauge at Bi.swanathpore was 
reading higher from the dates mention- 
ed lielow : — 

10]3>]4 from tho 1st wt'fk of Murrh. 

Ditto Koliruary. 

191/5-16 Diti?o JaiiiKiry. 

1916-17 Ditto Janijary. 

,1917-18 from the 2nfl week of Xovc mher. 

1 918- 19 from the Ist w«i*k of OetolnT. 

1919- 29 Di t to D< A’e in 

During the five years 1916 17 to 1920- 
21 lx)th Faracca and Mondai entrances 
used to (hy up and the Kaliganj en- 
trance was oidy feeding Faracca channel. 
Since 1917-18 to date, no dredging ope- 
ration has been carried out, instead. 
hand If all iny at the entrance was done* 
every year uj) to 1922-23. 

The information regarding the closing 
of the entrance and the least depths is 
given below for the years 1915-21. 


Lt'ast 

<lopth at tho 

Hliagirathi 

Month and dato. 

ontraiK 

o. 

7-6-1 9 ir> 

r 0" 


28-5-1916 

0' 


29-1-1917 

O' 3 ". 


24-5-1918 

Closed . 


26-11-1919 

Do. 


19-11-1920 

Do. 


1 6- 12- J 921 

Do 


The discharges entering the 

Bhagi- 

rat hi as measured at 

Giria on 1st Dec- 

omlier of each year 

are also 

noted 

below : — 

StM’tional 



art'a'in 


Dato and yoar. 

so. foot ho low 

OKsorvod 

Mio 

d isoha rgoB 


Jiiphost 

known 

in 0118008 , 


flootl h'vol 



of Aon. 


1st DoooinlH’T 1914 

27,500 

1,098 

1915 

25,862 

. 733 

,, 1916 

24,722 

1>232 

.. 1»17 

22,696 

22 

„ 1918 

• 23,125 

Nil. 



The bed of the shoal at the entrance 
has been rising higher every year as will 
be evident from the levels below: — 


Year. 

Date. 

Bed at Biawanath 

1914.15 

. . <9 6th Octobt'F 

49 199P.W.D. 

1815.16 . 

. . 29tli 

ft 

.. 49 099 

101617 

. . 22ud 

•t 

r.. 52-689 

1017;18 

. . 22nd 

tf 

.. 54-809 

lOls'lO 

. . 16th 

•> 

.. 55-699 

1819.20 

. . aist 

tt 

.. 55-450 

1020 21 

. , 18th* 

• 

.. 50-75 


In 1919-20 the Bhagirathi entrance 
cloi«d oh the 26th Npveml)er 1919. On 
the 25th November 1919 discharge of 
12 "870 cusecs w^as observed in the Fa- 
raeca above the entrance while on 1 st 
Iletjember 1919 a discharge of 446 ^‘usecs 
due to percolation only was observed in 
the Bhagirathi at Giria theie l)eing no 
flew from the FaracCa channel. 

1921-22. — The changes of the 

Ganges and the development of its loops 
affecting the Bhagirathi entrance have 
been briefly dfescriV^ed from 1781. The 
map of 1905-06 shows two loops of the 
Ganges, one extending from Faracca to 
Kaliganj and the other from Kaliganj 
to Biswanathpore. The gradual flatten- 
ing out of these two loops is seen from 
the maps of 1914-15 and of 1922-23. 
During this year, another change took 
' l)lace, that is, the main stieani of the 
Ganges after leaving Faracca crossed to 
the opposite bank from which it was 
deflected again towards Dhulian and it 
was due to this action that a large char 
between Bamungram and Dhulian was 
washed away in September 1921 and a 
new entrance opened at Dhulian with 
the main Ganges flowing past this en- 
trance. The main current of the Gang- 
es after striking the Dhulian bank was 
gently deflected towards the left hank to 
return again to the right bank near Kali- 
tola. From the above it will be seen 
that the two old loops of the Ganges of 
1905-06 were gradually replaced by a 
small loop extending from Faracca to 
Dhulian and another long flattened loop 
from Dhulian to Kalitola. This has re- 
sulted in the formation of extensive 
shoals on the right bank between Momin- 
tola and Kalitola which have i)ractically 
closed the Kaliganj and Biswanathpore 
entrances, during the dry season. 

It may be menAoned that althongti.a 
new entrance* opened at Dhulian which 
was the deepset entrance, the water 
entering through the entrance actually 
flowed out into the Ganges at Kaligan], 
so tKat the Faracca channel from Dhu- 
lia» to Kaliganj may be called an arm 


of the Ganges. The Faracca chann^ at 
Kaligaiu had be^ absorbed in the*pasi 
in the Ganges for a* length of about js 
mile and this channel below Kaliganj 
was again drawing its supply from the 
Ganges near Chapghati about a mile 
below the exit of water coining from 
Dhuliiin. *80 that th 6 Dhulian entrance 
dijl not improve the supply into the 
Bhagirathi ekeept during falling floods, 
when the Ganges spill is cut off. Ganges 
water first, entered on the 29th June 
1921 .through Kaliganj or properly 
sf)eaking Chapghati entrance which ran 
dry about the first week of November 
1921 and then*the Bhagirathi river was 
fed through Dhulian entrance till the 
middle of Deceml)er, when the Faracca 
channel was disconnected from the 
Ganges by a sand bar at the entrance 
to divert hll water flowing out of the 
lowei“ Faracca channel into the Bhagi- 
rathi which was successful. I']) to the 
year 1925 Roving the dry season the 
Bhagirathi water was flowing out into 
the Ganges through the lower , Faracca 
channel which was closed in 1926' by 
harulhnls. The result was that the 
level of the Bhagirathi at Biswanath- 
pore was much higher than in the past 
few years and was five fexit high in 1920- 
21 as will he setm from the following 
gauge readings at Biswanathpore: 




Level 

Year. 

flood 

on 15th 


lev«d? 

Decora. 

Ijor. 

19J6 

.. 73-90 

50-80 

1917 

.. 73-90 

51-90 

1918 

.. 75-20 

48-75 

1919 

.. '74-20 

50-15 

1920 

.. 70-46 

49-25 

1921 

.. 72-05 

53-60 

1922 

.. 73-70 

62-75 

1922-25.— \r\ 

1922 there 

were 


tinct high floods higher than normal 
floods and all rising to about the same 
height, the H.F.L. at Giria being 73-20 
P. W. D. datum. The main stream of 
the Ganges was still striking the right 
bank at Dhulian entrance in 1922. The 
high char separating the Ganges from 
the Fai-acca channel was also attacked by 
the main current of the Ganges from 
below Dhulian causing great erosion of 
the char. The bed and left bank of the 
entrance channel striking the entrance 
in 1922, and consequentl]f the position of 
the entrance even now is the same as in 
1922. In 1923 the floods were low, and 
though The main current was still flow- 
ing along Dhulian' bank, it w%gi striking 
the char about f mile below the entrance. 
The eroding action on the char, how- 
ever, continued and after tlie floods of 



1^28, o&Iy a narrow neck of 1,000 ft. 
was* left about p. inile beloV the 
entrance. 

At Biswonathpore entrance a consi- 
derable chfinge has been taking place 
since 1917. After ^heJlpods Of tliTs year 
silting up of the Farac;ca channel aboye 
and below Biswanathpore Was noticed. 
Rapid deterioration of the lower Farac- 
ca channel below Biswanatlii])ore took 
lace during the floods of 1922 ami this 
as continued since. Prior to the year 
19JS, Ganges water coming down the 
Faracica channel was flowing out into 
the Ganges at Chapghati. Since. 1922 
vegetation has grown on the l)ed tjf 
lower Farawa channel acceleratitfg the 
deposit of silt owinji^to the deterioi-ation 
of the lower Faracca dianifel and the 
diversion of all water from the haracea 
channel iirto the Bhagiralhi, extensive 
erosioTj of left hank of the Bhagirathi 
river from Biswanathpore tn Giria twk 
jjlace’in 1^,922 and 1923 ami the entrance 
.shoal at Biswanathpore was converted 
into one det*p pool from Noorpore down 
to Giria. The erosion at (liria has, 
however. cea.sed froin 192+owitJg to the 
river having l)een able to adjust its beml 
at Biswanathpore. The Faracca channel 
from Kaliganj to t'hapghati wdiich was 
formerly a loop of the Ganges since 1923 
has ceased to he,so ami has become really 
an extension of the Bhagirathi and the 
lower Faracca channel instead of l)eing 
an outlet has become a feeding channel 
of the Bhagirathi.* The above changes 
will be evident from the discharges ob- 
served in the Faracca channel and at 
Giria given in the statement below. 
GYeat changes ocrurred after the floods 
of 1924 at Dhulian. As stated already, 
the Ganges after leaving F'aracca was 
striking the opposite bank and eroding 
it above Dhulian. The char just above 
Dhulian was extending again towards 
the left bank and 'downstream. 

Since 1923 and aftgr the floods of 1924 
the Ganges ab<.)ve Dhulian shifted about 
a mile away from Dhulian and bifur- 
cated into two channels, the main 
stredm again flowing jiast Dhidian en- 
trance in the dry’geason with a sharp S * 
bend and striking the riglit bank about 
a mile below the entrance. The narrow 
neck of 1,000 ft. left after the floods of 
19S®,vyas r^uced to onfy IG.') ft. by the 
floods of 1®4 and it is likely that this 
strip will disappear during the falling 
'floods of 192^. 


During all these years there were 4 
entrances, viz., Dhulian, Kaliganj, Mon- 
dai and Biswanathpore; of these the 
Kaliganj (Chapghati) entrance alone is 
.practically feeding the Bhpgirathi dur- 
ing the flood season. During tbe flood 
season the deepest entrance is the Dhu- 
lian with more than 20 ft. of wat^r at 
Kaliganj — the least depth is usually 
between (i and 9 ft. during the flood 
s^a.soi). Idle Mondai entrance runs over 
a stietch of high shoals and it is only 
during high flofals, that the' Ganges* 
sjiills over this eritrance through a 
shallow channel into a Faracca channel 
above Noorjiore. 

A statement of disi-harges taken in 
Faracca channel at Dhulian and Kali- 
ganj observed in 1925 will give an idea 
of the sujiply through the diftereift 
entrances during tbe flcwd season. On 
7tK Augn.st 1925 a quantity of 22,819 
cusecs was. entering Dhulian entrance 
wliich after Ijeing su])plemeilted by 
sj)ills was found to l)e 23.074 cusecs 
alK)ve Kaliganj. This volume of water 
was found to be flowing out into the 
Gauges ahotit a mile below at ('hajighati 
on the same date. The Faracca channel 
w'as drawing 34,301 cusecs of water 
from the e.xtensive .s]>ill of the Ganges 
Iwtwcen Kaliganj and Chapghati. It ' 
is noti(“ed tliat on 8th August 1925, the 
hnver Faracca chaJinel was also supply- 
ing the Bhagirathi at Biswanathpore 
1(1,205 lusecs from tlie Gauges, at 
t'hapghati. The discharge observed on 
the 8th August 1925 at Giria amount- 
ing to 49.588 cusecs represents the total 
volume of w'ater coming through Chap- 
ghati. Mondai, Cha})ghati entrance and 
small sj)ills. 

In 1922 the Ganges fl<xid first entered 
into the Bhagirathi river through Kali- 
ganj entrance on thc^ 27th dune, — the 
water through Dhulian entrance could 
not flow down earlier owing to the ex- 
istence of high shoals. Dhidian en- 
ti-ame closed in the second week of 
November but Kaliganj remained open 
till the end of this month. The dates 
w’lien the different entraiu’es opened 
and closed in 1923, 1924 and’ 1925, are 
noted below : — 

Year. Date of o|K'iiiiig of Date of rJo»iiig of 

ontrancu. * on trance. 

• » 

1923 . . Kaliganj c.mi trance on Closed in 2tKl week 

21st dune. » of Novcinln'r. 

Dhulian oiitranco on Closed in 1st week of 
24th June. January 1924. 

1024 . . Dlnilian entrance on Closed on 26th 

24th June. Octobi^r. 

Kaliganj entrance Closed on 11th 
on 4 th July . December. 
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Year. 


1925 


t>ate of opening of 
entrance. 

Dhiilian ontramH) 
on 12tli June. 

Kaliganj entrance 
on Ist July. 


Date of olosing of 
entrance. 

11th November 
1025. 

17th October 1025. , 


< 

Diiring all these years, of course, the 
Mondai entrance closed first and then 
the Chapghati entrants quite early in 
the year. The reason for the entry cf 
the Ganires flood in 1925 is due to the 
■tfnusually early rise, of the Ganges. In 
48 hours hetwwn the 2nd and 4th July 
1925, the Ganges mse 5 feet at Dhulian 
and the Bhagirathi rose 6 ft. between 


the 4th and 6th July at Berhampcm. 
Though the floods came down quite 
early in 1925, they are much lowef up 
to August than in the past few years. ’; 

The last handhaUing operations, at 
the Bhagirathi entrance at Dhulian and 
Kaliganj and down* to Jangipore were 
carried out in the year 1922-23, but 
owing to the rapid fall of the Ganges 
the operations were not very successful. 
From 1st .September 1923 the Nadia 
rivers were throwh open to Navigation 
free of tolls and handhxdling operations 
were only done in a restricted manner 
between Azimganj and Berhamjwre and 
between Katwa and Nabadwip. 


Statomtirt «f diiehargM okMrvMl in th* aapw rwuhM cf tk* Bhaclnthi in IMS. 


Place of obHcrvutiori. 

Dak*. 

Hiv’cr's Icu'cl. 

1 

DiHchargcR in cugecs. 

5(>0ft. bolow Dhulian entrance in Paracca C'hannel 

22-7-25 

71-64) (Dhulian) ' 

19.385 

<4 

7-8-25 

74-18 

22.819 


21-8-25 

76-13 

24,754 

Faracca Clauincl uIkivc Kaliganj eii trance 

22-7-25 

71-60 

20.723 



74-18 

23.074 


21-8-25 

76-13 

('oiiUl not }ti) taken owing to 

Faracea chatinol lielow Kaliganj (Oitapghati) en- 

22.725 

W. L. Ch. 

71 64168 54 

higli winil. 

24,84)5 

trance. 

7-8-25 

74 1871 25 

34.34)1 


21-8-25 

76 1373 31 

30,462 

Lower Faracca channel lie low B'ttwanatlvpor© • # 

23-7-25 

66-33 (Gina) 

6.497 


28-8-25 

418-82 (Giria) 

14).2415 


23-8-25 

70-78 (Giria) 

14.4146 

Giria in the Bhagirathi . . « . 

23-7-25 

66-33 (Giria) 

37.919 


8-8-25 

68-62 (Giria) 

49,588 


23-8-25 

70-78 (Giria) 

60.803 

Jangipore in the Bhagiratlii 

23-7-25 

63-94) (Jangipore) 

45.978 


9-8-25 

641-65 (Jungi|x>rc) | 

414), 590 


23-8-25 

68-75 (Jangipore) 

71,975 


Compinte tUtomant nf diMhargM tlw Faracea ehaanal and tha Bhagirathi in dillarant yaan. 


Ploco ,of oliHOrvation. 

Year. 

Date. 

Kivor's 

level. 

Discharge in euooca. 

1 

Upper P'ara<*ca and the Bhagirathi 

1921-22 %. 

8th Octolier 

63-20 , 

51,302 • 

' 

<c 

23rd October . . « 

58-55 

4,764 

) 


8th NovemlxJt 

56-05 

1,619 


1922-23 

8Ui 0<!tolKjr 

*66*95 

64,^7 



23nl October 

5850 

^.114 



8th November 

54*75 

1,089 
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'Plaoe of obiiorvation. 

Yhar. 

Date. 

Rivor*8 

iovol. 

Disoliai^o in cubi-cb. 


1924 25 

20ih |lt^|>UrnjlK?r 


71-60 

64.463 



15th 0<;tc»l!M)r 

• • 

esoo 

24,809 

» 

e 

1 ■* 

28th OirhjlM^r 


* 57 10 

10,355 

Lower Faracca botween Bfiagiraihi 

1921-22 

8th 0«*tolM*r 


63-20 

22,802 



23nl 0«5t(>lj«^r 


58*55 

581 


‘ 

» 

8th NovoinlM>r 


56-05 

Nil. 


1922-2:1 • 

8th Oc'lolx’r 


60-95 

12,040 



23nl O«iloix?r 


58-50 

173 



8th Nov<Tfjl)i>r 


54 - 75 

Nil. 


1921 2r, 

20Ui S«»ph*iril>cT 


71 -Oi) 

11,833 


, 

15fl| Oft-ulHT 

1 . . 

65-50 

9,038 



28tll OftolHT 


57-10 

• • 

Qiria • • 

1921-22 

Slh Oi'IoImt 


63-20 

17,788 


• 

23i-»l 0 <*Io1mt 


58-55 

5,314 


< 

Sill Xovfiiihrr 


56 05 

1.129 


192122 

1 SlJi Oi’IoImt 


63 -20 

17,788 



23r<l 0»*l<»lK‘r 


58 • 55 

5,314 



Sill Xov<‘rnlK‘r 


56-05 

1,129 


1922 22 

Stii OcIoImt 


66-95 

32,41MI 

. 


23nl OrlolH'r 


58-50 

5,976 



Sill Xovi ihIht 


54 • 75 

1,106 


1921 2r* 

2oth Si*|»l4*nilxT 


71 -60 

70,912 



l.'»lh O’IoImt 

.. 

65-50 

30,488 

' 


2sUi Otrtolwrr 

• • 

57-10 

10,997 


Statfmfiit showinc tht hichtsl flood lovols and lowost water levels of the river Bhaffirathi at Dimanpur 

in P. W. O. datum from 1885-1925. 


Year 

Da to. 

H, F. I,. ' 

Dato. 

L. W. L. 

Ih-inarks. 

1885 

19th August 

61-75 

7lh, 8thMay 

;i4-29 


1886 • • • • 

18th St'ptomhor 

62-25 

23i*d April 

36-25 


1887 

1 1th SopU’inU r 

61 -16 

lOtli, ISth April 

:i4-2r> 


1888 

29th AiigUKt 

62-67 

Ist May 

:{3-oo 


1889 

Slat August 

62-88 

1 5t)i May 

33 (Ml 


1800 

1 4th August 

63-48 

14th May 

33-92 


1891 ' 

^ 29th August 

59-08 

25th April 

33-50 


1892 

• 

loth, 1 Itli So|>toiniK*r 

61-62 

24ih May 

33 -(HI 


1893 • • 

20th August 

60-46 

22nd April 

34-58 


1894 

20th AugiiHt 

62-79 

10th May 

34-62 


1895 * !. 

19th, 20ih Augiifit 

58-62 

2iid May 

:i4-87* 


1890 

20th, !f7th August 

57-83 

8th May 

32 - 98 


• 1807 

20tf^ to Slat AugUBt 

59-75 

30th April 

32%6 


isor • *.• 

24th Soptoinlx'r 

62-23 

9th May 

32-75 


1890 . • « 

• 

3rd Augtiet 

61-21 

nth May 

33-83 



u 
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Year. 

Dato. 

H. F. L. 

Date. 

r 

L. W. L. 

1900 



23rd September 

60-13 

20th May 

34-20 

1901 



llih, 12th September 

61-96 

20th April 

34-29 

1002 



18th, 19th Septembec* 

59 -00 

25th April 

34-06 

1903 



19ih September . . 

59-42 

24thTday 

tl4-04 

1064 



25th, 26th August 

62-60 

r 2nd May 

„ ' 

34-81 

1906 



3rtl, 4th &^pteml)cr 

09-08 

26th April 

34 52 

1906 



27th August 

^ 63-06 

14th May 

33-66 

1907 

• 



27th, 28th August 

58-75 

24th May 

35-08 

1908 



11th SoptoinlxT 

69-79 

26th May 

33-08 

1009 



3rtl Sopti nibor 

59-42 

27th May * . . 

.34-20 

1010 



25th August 

01-04 

5th P,lay 

34-49 

1911 



2lBt Si‘pt.ri*^iU«r 

61 -38 

2nd. April 

34-87 

1912 



25th, 26th August 

58* 15 

14th May 

34 45 

• • 

1913 



17th August 

58-80 

9th IMay 

3 ) -65 

1914 



4th Si'pU'mlHT 

50 OS 

8th April 

34 10 

1916 



loth, 2Uth August 

58*16 

Ist M*iy • 

35 25 

1916 



1 1 th SopU iiihiT 

58-51 

2(Mh May 

34 0(t 

1917 



10th August 

50*34 

Otli May 

33 • 86 

1918 



30th August 

50-46 

28th April 

31 26 

1019 



1 1th Supti iiiher 

59*01 

3ist Man h 

34 21 

1920 



Till August 

55*31 

2 Ist May 

33-70 

1921 



2n(l *Supt«'nilH*r 

57-41 

23rd May 

33 • SO 

1922 



nth Soph in her 

58-61 

24tii May 

32 • 70 

1923 



28th, 20th August 

57-11 

lOfliMay 

31-6<i 

1024 



lOtii Aug'ist 

57-41 

20tli May 

34 • 6(i 

1925 

•• 


•• 

•- 

1 8th May 

34 76 


SUteiiiant showing lowost depth at the entrance from 1840 to 1924, 


Year. 

Date. 

Dowost 
«iopth at the 
entranee. 

lUunarkB. 






Ft. 

Ineh. 


1840 



• • 


3 

0 


1841 





3 

4 


1842 





3 

9 


1843 





3 

3 


1844 





3 

0 


1845 





3 

4 


1846 





2 

5 


1847 



• • 


0 

6 


1848 



e • 


3 

0 


1849 





2 

0 

• 

1850 





3 

0 


1861 

1852 





•• 


Closed in Fobniar^j D«5J. 
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Year, 

1 

Date. 

Lowest 
depth at the 
eii trance. 

Keznarks. 






Ft. 

Inch 


1853 





*0 

2 


1854 





No r<>eonJ. 


1855 





0 

0 


1858 




• 

0 

1 


1857 



• 




Cloaad. 

1858 







C’Io8»‘cl. 

1869 







Closed. 

1880 







Closed. 

1861 







('lr>S<‘d. 

1862 





3 

0 * 


1883 


• 



2 

3 


1804 





2 

0 


1865 

• 


• 


•2 

0 


1880 





2 

6 


1867 • 


• « 



3 

0 


1868 * 

• 




2 

0 


1869 





3 

10 


1870 



• 


2 

3 


1871 

• . 

• 

« • 



3 

9 


1872 





3 

6i 


1873 





1 

10 


1874 

• 




2 

0 


1875 

• . 




3 

0 


1870 

• . 




4> 

G 


1877 

. . 

• • • 



3 

0 


1878 

• . 




3 

0 


1879 





3 

6 


1880 

. . 




6 

0 


1881 

. . 




• 


Closed. 

1882 

. . 




0 

6 


1883 

. . 




0 

0 


1884 

. . 

♦ * * 



0 

0 


1885 

. . 



30th April 

3 

2 

Very little W’ater over this. 

1886 . 




I si April 

2 

3 


1887 


• 


1st April 

3 

0 


1888 

• 



• 

2 1st DtHTnilx'r 

3 

0 

[Not suflieient water ov6r this. Open 

1889 • 

. . 



15th March 

1 

G 

1 for light boats only. 

1800 

. . 

• 

• 


2iici April • 

• 

• 

Closed. 

1891 

. . 


•• * • 

20th April 

•4 

6 


1802 

. . 



20th4V1arch 

1 

9 


1893 ^ 




0th March 

3 

3 


• • 

• * 







1894 

* 



1 7tli May 

3 

0 


1895 

• 

• « 

• • 


29th April 

4 

0 

Lowest depth in the river 2'-0^. 



• 
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Year. 

_ 

Date. 

Lowest 
depth at tlie 
ontranee. 



Remarki. 







Ft. 

inch. 


1896 

• 

0 

, , 

29th May ^ • 

, , 

0 

3 






* 



• 


1897 


0 

•• 

29tli iTtuiuary 

•• 

• 

• 

Cloi4jtlt 

1898 




8th April 

< 

0 

0 . 

• 

1899 


• • f 

1 * 

1 Tith April 


0 

3 • 


1900 

* • 

1 


0 

t28th DtMu»nilH)r . . 


1 

9 ' 


1901 

1 


P 

17th May 


0 

3 


1002 




25th Ajiril 


0 

3 


1903 




1 7th April 


- 

• 

('loBcd. 

1904 


•• 


let April ^ 



* 

CloHod. 

1905 




28tli April 


r 

6 


1JH>6 



t • • 

27 th Mart'll 



* , 

Cloned 

1907 


•• 


8tli April 


1 

3 


1908 


•• 


22ii<l May . *. 


0 

6 

. 

1909 

• 9 ^ 

** • 


23rii April 


4 

0 < 


1910 


• • 

• • 

4th February 


1 

0 


1911 


•• 


28th May 



0 


1912 


•• 


3r(l May 


I 

0 


1913 



-• 

18th February . . 


i 2 

0 

} 

1914 


•• 

•• 

1 6th April 


0 

8 


1915 


•• 

•• 

7tli May 


1 

0 


1916 




28th May 


0 

3 


1917 




[ 23rd April 


0 

3 

CIoMi'd oil 4-4-1917. 

1918 




24th May 


. 


CIoFetl nincc 20-11-1917, 

1918 




26th May 


. 


Cloned . 

1920 




19th Novemlwr 


. 


Cloned. 

1921 






. 


Cloned by middle of I>ee©nibt>r 1921. 

1922 


•• 

-• 

i 




(Cloned by last week of Novctnbc^r 1922. 

1923 


•• 

•• 

•• 


. 


Cloned by first week of January 192io 

1924 


-- 


26th December 

*• 

' 


Closed by first week of January 1924. 


ttMtiimiit »t highMt flood lovol ond lowost wator lovol In tlio rivor Bhaf irathi at Borhampon In P. W. D. datam Irom 

1864. 


Year. 

Date. 

H. F. L. 

Date. 

L.'W. L. 

Remarks. 

1864 .. ' 

. . 

68-50 

, . 

33-00 


1855 . . 

. • 

58-58 

. . 

33-00 


1856 . . 

f 

61-70 

( 


32-50 


1857 .. .. 


61-32 

« 

33-50 


1858 .. 


61-08 

. . 

< 33-60 


1859 .. 

• • 

50-50 

. . 

33-25 

f 

• 

18o6 .. 


57-60 

.. 

32*50 






• 
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*Year. 

• 


H. F. L. 

Dftte. 

L. W. L. 

lfi61 .. 

• . 


61*54 


32*50 

1862 . . 



60-79* 


33*25 


• 



• 

• 

1863 .. 



69-7jt 


32-50 

• 

1864 . . 



56*40 


31*00 

1865 . . 



6O-30 


32-44 

1866 . . 



57*41 


t 32 «H>* 

1867 . . 


• , , 

61*62 


* Sand char. 

1868 . . . 



55*75 


^2-70 

1808 . . 



59*07 


32-50 

1870 . . 



62-(H) 


32-94 

• 

1871 .. . 



• 62*04 

». . 

35-37 

1872 . . 



61*00 

» 

30-32 

1873 .. 


*20ih *AugU8i 

58 91 


•32 21 

1874 . . 


5ili September 

« 61*56 


32-15 

1875 . . 


12th Aiiguui. . . 

59-37 

• 

33-87 

1876 . . 


9th August . . 

• 

59-95 


32-81 e 

1877 r. 


15th Septcunbor 

56-25 


33-95 

1878* .. 


7th SopU^mbor • . 

58*62 


32-38 

1879 .. 


26th August 

62*25 


32-81 

1880 . . 


• • • 

66*54 


23 7 r> 

1881 .. 


lat Scipti*mber 

60*32 


32-66 

1882 . . 


17th Aiigufit .. 

57 -W) 


32*77 

1883 .. 


2 lilt 8opt<«inbt>r 

56*20 


32-00 

1884 . . 

-• 

25th August . . 

59*37 


32-00 


86 . TIi 6 GovBmmoiit Coiiiiiiitt66s«~~ 

The Government • bad been keen on 
watching the conditions. In the year 
1853 a Committee was appointed to go 
into the question of the decadence of the 
Hughli. ’ Since 1824, measures were 
taken to maintain open channels for 
navigation but with little success. In 
1888 a separate Division of the Public 
Works Department called the Nadia 
Rivers Division was formed and placed 
under an Executive Engineer for the 
control of the channels in the group of 
rivers known as the Nadia rivers. The 
diannels are attempted to be kept open 
with bamboo and mat spurs called 
handhals as stated before. The opera- 
tion is getting more and more restricted. 

■ For some years** dredging operations* 

were conducted in the iqputh of the 

Bhagirathi where it opened out .from 

the loop of the PadmA known as the 

Faracca chApnel. But neither handhal- 

ling nor the*dredging has succeeded in 

arresting th^ steady decline in the 

condition of the river. The reasons 

• • • 


for the decay have been given by differ- 
ent sets of experts. I only note them 
to help in a study in future. 

87. Nature and geological formation 
of the delta. — It has been ur^d by scnne 
that the main reason is we natural 
decay of rivers in areas where they have 
completed the work of alluvial forma- 
tion. 

The point of view was emphasised 
by Dr. Thomas OMham in an article 
published in the proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1870 ; — 

‘T supfHise no one will hesitate to 
acknowledge that the whole ol& the coun- 
try lying between the Hooghly on the 
west and the M^hna cai the east is mly 
the delta caused by the deposition of the 
debHs carried down by the rivere 
Ganges and Brahm^utra and their 
tributaries. It is also equally well- 
known that in such flats the streams are 
constantly altering their coursesy eatk^ 
away on one bank and depositing on the 
other, until the channel in which tiv^ 
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formerly flowed becomes chdred up, and 
the water is compelled to seek another 
QQurse. It is also certain that, in this 
peculiar delta, the ^neral course of the 
main water pf the Ganges has gradually- 
tracked from the west towards the east, 
until of late years, the -larger body of 
the waters of the Ganges nave united 
with those of the Brahmaputra, and have 
tc^ether proceeded to tne sea as the 
Meghna. Every stream, whether large 
or small flowing through such a flat, 
tends to 'raise its own bed or channel by 
the deposition of the silt and sand it 
holds suspended in its waters, and by 
this gradual deposition the channel bed 
of the stream is raised above the actual 
level of the adjoining flats. I-t is impos- 
sible to suppose a river continuing to 
flow along the top of a raised bank, if 
not compelled to do so by artificial 
means and the consequence of this 
filling in and raising of its bed is that, 
at the *first 'opportunity, the stream 
necessarily abandons its course, and 
seeks a new channel in the lower ground 
adjoining, ' until, after successive 
changes, it has gradually wandered 
over the whole flat and raisM the entire 
surface to the same general level. The 
^me process is then repeated, new 
‘channels are cut out, and new deposits 
formed. 

“Bearing these admitted principles in 
mind» look to the delta of the Ganges 
and’ the Brahmaputra. The Ganges 
river emerging from its upper levels 
round the Raimahal Hills, and prevent- 
ed by their solid rocky barrier from cut- 
ting further to the west, sought its 
(^annel in the lower ground adjoining, 
and originally the main body of its 
waters flowed along the general course 
now indicated by the Bhagirathi and 
the Hooghly. But gradually filling up 
this channel, it was again compelled to 
seek a new course in the lower, because 
as yet comparatively unfilled-in, ground 
lying to the east. And the same process 
being repeated, it wandered successively 
from the rocky western limit of the 
delta-flat towards the eastern. If this 
progress eastwards was allowed to be 
sufficiently slow to admit of the pfradual 
filling in of the* country adjoining, tj|e 
delta was formed continuously up to the 
same general leve). and the larger 
streams or channels, passing through this 
flat to the sea, l^ame unavoidably 
diminished in size and 4n the quantity 
and force of the water they carried, the 
m|tin body passing around further to the 


east and having its course in the channels 
successively formed there.” 

Babu Ramcomul Sen in the preface 
to the Bengali Dictionary, A.D. 1824 
makes the following remarks which are 
worth quoting for what' they are 
worth : — \ - ' 

* “The coqntry (Bengal) is also called 
Gottr, and appears to have been princi- 
pally, or at least a considerable ^rtion 
of it, recovered from the sea out of the 
Bay of Bengal, that is to say, as far as 
the borders of Rajmahall, including the 
24-Pargana8, Midnapore( ?) and Jessore. 
It was at first chvrah or alluvial, and 
then jungle or forest, a portion of which 
is still to be found, and is still called the 
i^o(m,derhnn. It was afterwards cleared 
and inhabited. When Sevanund 
Mojoomdar. the uncle of Rajah Pratap- 
aditya, who was the founder of the city 
of Jes.sore, fixed his residence here 
about SOI) years ago (1534 A.D.), it was 
a forest on the borders of the sea. 
Bengal began to be peopled perhaps 
within 1,000 years as there is no 
chronolcgy of the country extant, as 
there is of the other parts of Hindoo- 
stan : the time affixed is merely conjec- 
tural. As to what has been said of its 
having been obtained from the sea, the 
following proofs are given. The fact 
appears probable from the following 
names of various villages which arc 
contained in it : — 

** Suk Sagar or Suska Sagar Dry sea. 

Chakdaha, Chakradwipa . . ’ Circular Island. 
Navadwipa or Nudeea . . New Island. 


Agradwipa 

Doomurdaha or DoomureJa 
Naldi or Naldwipa 
Chandradwipa 
Maldaha 

Qaokhali or Qao khal 


. . Foremost. Island. 

Doornhur’s Abyss. 

. . Nala's Island. 
Oiandra'a Island. 
Malays daha or Abyss. 
Cao's Crook. 


Madhu khali or Madhu's khal 

Han*s khali, Hans khal 

Dhoba khali or Dhoba khal . . 

Nala danga 

"Bhola danga 

Dahmin danga 
« 

Gobor danga 


Madhu*a Crook. 

Han*B Crook. 

Dhoba *8 Crook. 

Nala’s danga or Upland. 
•iMiola's dariga«or upland. 
Brahman’s Cnwk. 
Gobor’s Creek. 


• • * 

“These were, no doubt, alluvial lands, 
as the affixes Sanar, sea; Dwvpa, Island; 
Khala, Creek; Dmgat, Upland; Dahg, 
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Abyss — relate to the sea or to water, and 
cannot be applied to anything bpt land 
thus acquired. 

“The Grecian,. Mussulman, and 
European historians and travellers do 
not give any account of Bengal — even 
its name is not mentioned • in > their 
several works. Megasthenes, the cele- 
brated historian, takes no notice of this 
country,” neither it is mentioned by 
Pythagoras, 497 B.C., nor Alexander 
the Great, 413 B.C. *nor by'Strabo the 
Greek Geographer 25 A.D., nor by 
Pliny, 116 A.D., nor by Ptolemy, 
140 A. 1). and other hietorians, who 
wrote upon the names and customs 
and literature of the Hindoos. From 
this he infers, that Bengal is a country 
of very modern „ date ; I imagine he 
means a cultivated or occupicil country ; 
for in the Mahnbluirata, the niost an- 
cient IlindfK) history extant, and sup- 
posed by the Hindoos to Have b<#en writ- 
ten alnjut 3,000 years H.C., .the name of 
(iuntjia Satjar is mentioned. The date 
here given for the birth of the great 
p<HMn is a mere hi-tion, as that date 
would take us back Oi 600 years before 
the Ntiuhie Deluge. , 

Again, he mentions, that, in the 
JiniiiuyiUKi, liidra is said to have stolen 
away the .sacrifuial horse lielonging 
to Sagiir, a king of the rjice of the 
Sun, and to ’ have kept it in the 
island of Sagar. King liaghu conquer- 
ed siweral countries and ‘ visited Bengal 
of which he took posse.ssion. erected a 
monument on the banks of the Ganges, 
and he [iroceeded along the coa.st ‘to 
Ori.s.sii’', show’ing plainly that the 
Ganges .was then on the west of the 
alluvial delta, ;is no mention is made of 
his crossing the wholle of w'hat at present 
constitutes the 24-Parganas, Baraset, 
Nadia, Jessore, Pabna, Dacca, etc. 

“Particulars arp to be found in the 
Mahabharata, and Kalidas. the celebrat- 
ed poet, who wrote a little before the 
commencement of the Christian era, 
has also mentioned this circumstance in 
his work called Raghuvamsam.” ' 

“Kapila, a Muni, or saint, was said 
.to have. resided oq Gnnga Sagar, and in* 
his hermitage the stolen horse before 
alluded to was found”. *• 

« 

“Kalighat on the Gunga Nullah, or 
Tolly’s NuHah, a sacred place, existed 
at the time* when the Ganges passed 
through Bengal to the sea”. 


“Bhagiratha brought the Ganges from 
the Himalayas and passed through 
Bengal to the sea. From this circums- 
tance the hermitage of the Muni Kapila 
has been called Gunga Sagar” a place of 
Worship on the Sagar Island, at ‘ the 
. month of the present Hobghljn, 

• 

“The Jamuna {Jaboona Creek) -and 
Saraswati branched out from the 
Ganges, the former of, which flowed 
towards the east, by Sooksagar. and 
the latter towards the west by Bansbe- 
riah and Tribeni, which is called’ 
Dakshina Prayaga or Southern Pray- 
aga. Sambarasura was king of Lower 
Bengal, he was killed and buried near 

Sooksagar”. 

» 

”Gour was the Capital of Bengal, 
730 B.C.” 

88. Other views. — Others have urged 
that the decline is due to constant inter- 
ference by man with the vtork of 
nature — interference increasing with 
man’s arrogant assumption of his 
capacity U) control nature which has 
been manifest for about two centuries 
in the past. It is first contended that 
the canalisation in the upper reaches of 
the Ganges has interfered with the 
volume of water coursing -down to* 
Bengal. With the change in volume 
there has l)een a change in the momen- 
tum and in the vel<x?ity of the water 
('oursing down here with the result 
again that in Bengal there is less influx 
of water and greater tendency to form 
shoals and sandbanks. This has 
.interfered with the induction of water 
in the Bhagirathi and the decay in the 
Ganges from its junction with the 
Bhagirathi to its junction with the 
Jamuna north of Goalondo. 

Secondly, it is contended that the 
mouth of the Bhagirathi was choked 
by artificial means. It does appear 
that Stewart in his History of l^ngal 
depending uix>n Muhammadan chroni- 
cles stated that in 1757 just before the 
battle of Plassey Seraj-u<l-daula “believ- 
ing tjjat the English ships of ’war might 
proceed up the Eastern Branch of the 
Ganges to the northern point of the 
Co§8imbazar Island and come down the 
Bhagirathi to Murshidabad,* command- 
ed immense piles to .be driven in the 
river at Suti, by which the passage of 
that river has been rendered merely 
navigable by ^boats, and that dnly 
during half the year”. 



, . _ SB iJs$ 

tetteannthof tl» 
m eopper snd hms BhMts 
Ik k iMci to kHow water to slide down 
tnUioat the deposit of sand. Those 
]^to8 wer» subsequently removed.* 
There is no t^ferenoe, that 1 cOuld* 


trace, of this jn the papers or rec'orded 
history. 


The narrowing down of the Hughli 
from Naihati bridge 'southward by the 
construction of bridges across and 
*raasooiy' abutments on the foreshore is 
considered by some as definitely res- 
tricting the volume of water that pass- 
ed through and gradually slackening 
the pace left deposits which raised the 
bed, choked the Saraswati and tended 
to a^lerate the decadence of the 
Bhagirathi. The narrowing down of 
the diannel at Sarah is alleged by others 
to have repercussions on the Bhagirathi 
and other Nadia rivers. 

♦ « 

Another set of theories strongly 
urged by Sir William Wilcocks was 
that the Bhagirathi was a cut canal for 
“overflow irrigation” devised by a 
great king Bhagirath but destroyed 
through the neglect of later years of 
people who never understood the 
position. 

Finally, embankments and the Rail- 
ways are alleged to have obstructed the 
overflow^ drainage in the Eastern or 
the Bogri area ultimately forcing the 
Bhagirathi to run along narrow and 
restricted channel with loss of velocity 
and settling down of sands which raised 
the bed and ultimately obstructed free 
passage of water and deposited shoals 
at the junction with the Padma. 

89. EmbaHikiMiits.— The embank- 
ments certainly represent an important 
and persistent fight of man against 
nature. 

The Bhagirathi, from flowing upon 
a plane, having two separate inclines, 
one from north to south and the other 
from north-west to south-east, has, when 
filled by the freshes, a tendency to flow 
over its left or eastern bank, or towards 
the centre of the delta; and upon this 
bank of the river, the country is pr%- 
tected by embankments, which are fre- 
quently ruptured, the last occasion 
being m Septemlwr 1856, when the 
embankments between Berhampore anB 
Kris^maghur were destroy^, tne winter 
causing great damage to the crops i^d 


dktrm io tk utim, Tk tmlm 
utter pever finds tn eiit to the Iresh- 
ward, or over the light baali.^ 

The Bhaugiruthee has more than 
once, as is plainly shown by the old 
beds betwemi Booty and Nuddesv IdPt 
its pnesent bed aneb flowed over the 
country south-east from Murthidabad, 
mingling its water with those of the 
Jellmghee and Matabhanga, and would, 
were it dot for the embankments, pro- 
bably leavd its present bed altogether 
and flow through the districts of 
Murshidabad and Nadea and fall into 
the Matabhanga and Bhyrub, leaving its 
lower course, or from Nadea to the sea, 
to. be washed by the tides and to 
become a headless river similar to the 
Mutlah. 

Along the eastern bank was set up a 
series of embankments by the Public 
Works Department. The' principal em- 
bankment .extends from Bhagawangola 
to Plassey and is 57 miles long. There 
is another embankment from Kulgachi 
to Bhagawangola al)out 15 miles in 
length, and from Bhagawangola to 
Dadmati about lO^ miles in length. 
The series of floods and the efforts made 
at l.Halit.'ikuri to check the floods already 
described go to show that the embank- 
ments at lea.st obstructed the natural 
flow of spill water along the lines of 
natural drainage of the tract. Rail- 
ways subs^uently constructed added to 
the complication. It is clear that the 
land which would otherwise l)e fltxxle^ 
was deprived of the fertilising silt. 
There is no question too that much of 
this area has gone down in heaRh and 
fertility. 

W. Conclusions.— The tenants, main- 
ly in Bogri and some on the east fringe 
of Rarhy reported to me during all my 
tours in these areas that their principal 
grievance was that their lands ceased 
to yield the crops they used to yield 
when floods were common. The oMer 
of them described certainly that the 
floods meant great discomforts at the 
time but they knew them to be tempor- 
ary while a rich harvest which resulted 
from the silt laden deposits brought 
down by the floods wu a permanent 
benefit. Every one assured me that the 
tanks then were full of fishes and the 
health was incomparably better. What 
has brought about the change cannot 
definitely be stated. Opinions differ. 
One st^ of experts emphasis^ one parti- 
cular idea as the reasem while anothn^ 
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set disagrees and puts forward a new 
theoi^. The main caums giveti are : 
(IJ the normal :al formations 

"jmich have raised the bed of the 
river and the general level and drawn 
off the course of the river further 
to the east* (2) the man made em- 
bankments which perjwtiuilly* compelled 
the river to rnn along the narrow c!ours^. 
The restricted cdianntd ol)s'tt‘iieted the 
flow, slowed the | ace and uiade the 
river depasit the silt, in th# bed. In 
the end the lied refused to Ice- used 
as a passage for the Jaige inrush 
of water; (3) the railways and high 
wayd interfered with the natjiral flow 
of drainage; (4) series of emhaiikments 
and nets put up hv the fishermen aftd 
others to catch fishes are aci-entuating 
the death of the«dyiiig rivers; (5) canali- 
sation higher up the Clanges in the 
United Provim*es, etc., has reduced the 
volume of* water; ((}) obstruct ion hv the 
Sarah liridge has adversely • affected 
the Padma and thence the'Bhagirathi. 
It is’ diflicult to sav whether one or the 
othr>r of the caHscs a<‘ted more than 
the rewt. Tf is nrohahle that all thc'se 
c*au.ses had etanhined and that Iwcth 
nature and man had vied with each 
other in bringing altout the change for 
the worse. At any rate if an im]>rove- 
incmt is to In* brought aliout in the area 
the draina^m svstem of this tract must 
be the subject of .sustained and continu- 
ed study and of efforts and that not 
merely the otdnions of exicerts btit itlso 
of la vine?) with more experienoc of the 
neighbourhood should Ik* obtained in 
geffiii'*’ at the causes and in devising 
renu>dies. if any. 

1 i-epeat how far each of the n*asons 
was resoonsible for the* de(*adence of the 
Bhairirathi is hard to say. Tt is not 
the layman’s task and the experts will 
never agree. Tt is iirohable that man 
and nature vied* with each other in 
bringing about the death which but for 
the .interference of man probably w’ould 
have been more grarflnal. But the more 
difficult ta..sk is to bring alwait aiyeliora- 
tion in the existing condition. 

14 


The handhals and dredgers were tried 
but have proved ineffectual. Embank- 
ments are gradually being abandoned 
and it is more than probable that some 
^floods might spread out and though 
’hampered might help the river* to 

• arrest a decline but signs’ are iioPyet. 

Sir William Wil cocks ~»^the great Nile 
Engineer — who visited the area in 1*927- 
28 would like to make a heroic effort — 
construct a barraige across the Padma 
and regulate thye flow of wat^r along the 
Bhagirathi. Man has played the hero, 
.so often in fight with nature with 
utter discomfiture at the end, when the 
i-esult in the long view apf>eared that 
one is reluctant to be enthusiastic. 
Probably the fieople who constructed 
the embankments or built up the fore- 
shore lower down lyid been no less opti- 
mistic of the lieneficent effec-ts of their 
activities. 

The difficulties of i-esii erection are 
first in the cost of constructiou and in 
the cost of maintenance of the scheme; 
secondly, in large influx tly-ough the 
Bhagirathi tending to decadence of the 
Padma ; thirdly, that such an influx 
might develop into a volume that would 
not only wash away the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta and affect the |K>rt but 
carry such a large c^uantity of silt fh^fr • 
the trough of the Hughli at the sea 
might lie filled up. w'hkh would radi- 
cally alter the position of many things. 

Probably nature might work lyhere 
man hesitates and a westernly oscilla- 
tion and southernly plunge of the Padma 
might develop. Then all the human 
.calculations would be left in their con- 

* fusion and man w'ould re-adjust himself 
to the demands of nature. 

But if nothing transpires in the 
meantime some efforts to imjirove drain- 
age of the lioari would lie imperative 
and a well-laid-out j)l!in of improve- 
ment would lx* one of the first items to 
l)e taken uj) to lie gradually and care- 
fully i*arried into execution. With this 
done for Itoori and imjirovement made 
as suggested in the irrigation of Rarh 
some head -way may be possible to re- 
geneiation. 




PART II. 

Fiscal History of Murshidabad. 

91. Jurisdiction and its changes.— 

Very scaiitjf materials are available to 
link up the histor^ o& ^lursllidabad in 
pre-Mugluil iwriods. Even during tl^e 
reign of the Mughal einperoVs, we find 
that the city of Muxiidabad (as fonnerly 
known by that name) for tlie first time 
gained in importance when the- Ejist 
India (>>mpany established their factory 
at Cossiin bazar • in 165ii A.l). The 
Dutch and the French were, of course, 
carrying on their merchandise in gold 
.and silver from before. During the next 
half century, the history of the city re- 
veals nothing bilt episodes ot. alternate 
alliance and hostility of the Naw^ab of 
Bengal in his dealings with the (’<tm[)any 
in connection wdth their ftictorv at Cos- 
simbazar and their river traffit- down the 
Bha^rathi. Presumably, Sir W. Hun- 
ter was right in his conjecture about the 
rea.sons that led to the transfer of the 
ca{)ifal to Murshidabad. He stated - 
“It seems probable that ^klurshid Kidi 
Khan was induccd'to take this step by 
political conshleration. Dacca had lost 
its importance, for the and the 

Portugne.se were no longer dangerous 
and the banks of the Bhagirathi alTorded 
a more central position for the manage- 
ment of the three provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and ()ris,sa. The new city was 
also situated on the line of trade, along 
which the treasures of India were now 
beginning to fiml their wav to the Euro- 
pean settlements on the Hooghly: and it 
commanVled the town of Cossimbazar 
where all the IVn-eigners had important 
factoi’ies. Moreover, the situation in 
those days was regarded as very 
healthy”. 

As the prestmt district was not a fi,scal 
unit at any time in the |)ast, obviously 
an accurate compai'ative analysis of the 
fiscal position from the pre-British period 
is not possible. 

92. Formation of the district and 
changes in Revenue Jurisdiction.-- There 
.has b^n considerable change in the Reve-, 
nue Jurisdiction oT the district as for the 
matter of that in almost «ll the districts 
of the Bengal I^rcsidency. Formerly, 
Ihe frontier principalities of Birbhum 
and ^Bisherijnir were also included in 
Murshidabad. They were separated off 
from MursWdabad jn 1787 A.D. by 


Lord Cornwallis. Great changes ap- 
pear to have taken place in the early 
days of the rule of the East India Com- 
pany as will be seen from an extract 
iroin a letter from Mr. Dawson — the 
•Chief of Murshidabad to the Pi'esident 
and the memliers of the Board of lleve- 
nue, dated the lOtli Noveralier 1786. 
He writes ; “The ZUla of Murshidabad 
is so changed from what it previous- 
ly was that ,had 1 all *the plans 
which at times ha\e Ijeen made thereof 
before me, it wdll be difficult to point 
out with any degree of accuracy 
my mutilated cliiefship, it is so inter- 
sected and interspei*Ked ” In 1806, 

six thanas Shakulipur, Panchtopee 
(now Burwan), Domgrani, Palsha. Nal- 
hati, and Kaluun w;ere transferred from 
Murshidabad to Birbhum under Regula- 
tion 1 of 1806. The importance of the 
di.sCrict had .so niucli fallen off by that 
time that the office of th^ Judge and 
Magi.strate was for the time being 
alxili.shcd and it was arranged to trans- 
fer the fisi'al jurisdiction of the whole 
district to Birbhum althongli in the end 
this last (‘hangc was not given effect to. 
In t/i(iiia Palsij was re transfen-cd 
t(> Murshidabad. Thtum Bhar.atpnr 
instead was taken away from Murshi'd^ 
bad and iiu lndcd in Birbhum but some 
time later was re transferred to it. 

At the time of the Revenue Survey of 
the district comptised 19 
Thnii.(i''\ as desrribed below 

No. Tliiiiiii.--. 

, I. Slininslu'iiiuiij. 

t*. .'-^doty. 

I'itlsi.. 

■f. Mirzapniir. 

•'». Kamni (imw l{a>>'lnina(Ii}jar.j >. 
tt. Dowaii Snrai (now T.alj'ola). 

7. ItaiiPP 'I'alas. 

,S. tioas (iiiiw itaiiiiia^'ar K 
0. .felliii^yhiM*. 
in. NoU'adafi. 

II. Wurwa. 
r.i. Hurerpara. 

1,‘{. Dowlatlar/.ar. 

Ci. Soullieni City Tliaiia.x Bef- 

danga). 

Cl. Nortlieni ('il> 'I'liaiufs (now Eaiiili). 

14. Cliyoeinlanjva. 
la. Kiilorunjjanj. 

1(5. Builrt'hal (now .Sajrariiighi i 

17. (h)wkurn. 

18. Kliurjraon. 

19. Bhunitpoor. 
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The area of the district, as surveyed 
was 2034 -45 square miles including 
river area and 2492 ’62 excluding it, 

A small portion of the district on 
t^e ‘north kpown as Purgunnah Dus-, 
Hazaree was • transferred to Sonthal 
Parganas after the revenue survey. * 
With the change in the administrative 
jurisdiction the fiscal units became still 
more loose and scattered. The Reve- 
nue Surveyor Captain J. E. Gastrell in 
his report of the district of Murshidabad 
'observes on the Parganas that “Comj)act 
at first, by subsequent change of landed 
property, from the hands of one party to 
another, these divisions have become 
strangely intermixed and confused with 
one another. Men holding e.states in 
one Pergannah and district subsequently 
bought or acquired by marriage, gift or 
exchange, etc., lands in othei- Pevgan- 
nahs. These new lands they designated 
by the Pergannah name of their chief 
estate, and sd were they eventually en- 
tered on the rent-roll of the Collectorate. 
The lands thus of any villages do not be- 
long to one and the same Pei’gannah or 
even district but to several.” .\s an ins- 
tance of the extraordinary intermixture 
of lands in lower Bengal, elsewhere he 
^«c{)orted that “lands ^longing to Dacca 
and 24-Pergannah8 estates have Iteen 
found in Murshidabad.” This, of 
course, is now well recogni.sed in the 
Land Registers maintained under Act 
VILof 1876. Chaijges in jurisdiction 
still went on. In 1875 so much of the 
Maiizas of Maldah as lay on the right 
bank of the river Padma were tran.sfer- 
red to Murshidabad. At the same time,, 
the boundary between Birbhum and 
Murshidabad was fixed by inter-traiisfcr 
of a large number qf villages from one 
district to another. In 1879, Burwan 
was re-transfen’ed to Murshidal)a<l 
while the whole of Rampurhat subdivi- 
sion was detached from Murshidabad 
and included in Birbhum. The district, 
area was 2,057 -78 .square miles compri.s- 
ed in thanas — Samsergunj, Suti, Raghu- 
nathgunj, Lalgola, Bhagawangola, 
Sagardighi, Murshidabad, Jiagunj, 
Berhampot-e Town, Hariharpara, Rani- 
nagar, Beldanga, Domkal, Naoada, 
Jalangi, Nabagmm, Kandi, Khargram, 
Bharatpur^and Burwan. 

The final re-adjustment of the bound- 
aries at places was vague and even dur- 
ing the pre.sent Settlement Operations, 
villages were discovered where juris- 
diction with Sonthal Parganas in Bihar 
was being wrongly exercised. Detailed 


enquiries were, made and final orders 
of the iGovernmmtt were conveyed in 
Revenue Department's letter No. 12801- 
Jur. of the 21st September, 1929. The 
only chances of variations — quite apart 
from changes on administra^tive gmunds 
— lie to the north Y'^here the Padma 
moves over long 'ranges and the east 
where the .dellanghi in its southern 
reaches shifts occasionally. 

93. A ^ort history of changes in 
administrative and Revenue Jurisdic- 
tions since 1582.— A short history, how- 
ever, of the changes both administra- 
tive and revenue as far as can be' i-nl- 
lected is noted liere. Meticulous ilis- 
tihetion lietwcen administrative and 
reveniie jurisdiction from pre-British 
days is not f )o.ssible ■ as the systems were 
entirely different- - 

(1) Very little or practically no infor- 
mation ij? available regarding the admin- 
i.strative at'rangements of the pre.sent 
district of Mur.shidabad prior to. 1582 
A.D. 

(2) 1582 A.D. Raja Todar Mull pre- 

pared his famojis rent-roll in this year. 
According to it Bengal w.as divided into 
19 Hrrars with a totiil of 6>^2 ruf'Jtnfs. 
The pre.sent district of Mur.shidabad is 
found included in 4 of the.se rirrnrs : — 

(a) ('hear Tamla or Ainlainliar, com 
prising north Rnrh-Bogn 
{Baaari) — tlie greater part. 

{h) Cirrar Mahmmhihail in which 
was included .some of the coun- 
try to the east. 

(c) Cirrar Safaaoii. in which was in- 
cluded a. small tract to the e.x- 
treme .south. According to 
Walsh, this is drear Barhaka- 
had. It seems tliat small por- 
tions Ofcf the dstrict lie in each 
fif thes<^ two drears. But Sir 
W. Hunter , is silent on the 
p(tint. 

(</) (-irear Sharifahad (south Rnrh) 
was also includtxl in a part. 

(3) *1722 A. f). — The arrangements of 
Todar Mull sujpear to have been super- 
.seded by the Financial Reforms of Mur- 

■shid Kuli Khan in 1722. Walsh .says 
that “the rent-roll of Todar Mull was 
superi^ed iiT 1658.” In fact this 
arrangement was not superseded but re- 
vised, and st^ttlemcnts we^e m^e of 
new acquisitions by Shah Sujah in 1658. 
Numl)er8 of ( 'irears, Peryuimas, and the 
total revenue were increeeed. 
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According to Uie Financial Reforms 
of Mbrshid Kuli Khan Murs}wdaba(] 
was’coustituted iutC oilC of the thirteen 
ehdklas into which the Province of llen- 
gal was divided. But the old Chakla of 
Murshidaba^ consisted of the whole of 
Rajshahi, Bogra, P^bna and Murshida- 
bad and the larger portions of Maldah, 

Birbhum and l^adia districts. . 

• • 

It may l)e remembered in this connec- 
tion that Murshid Kuli Khaji transfer- 
red his Capital from Dacca to Mursliida- 
bad, then known as Muk.siidai>ad, in 
1702-4 and the town was gradually 
growing in importance as*a commercial 
depot, ever sijice the dawn of the 17th 
century. The prominence givcm to Mur- 
shidaba<l for the first time l)v the Hnan- 
cial Reforms of. Murshid Kuli Khan 
ap{)ear.s to la? due to these fai*ts. 

(4) Sfiffht tnodifiration of thf 
Settlemrnt’m 17HK . — Mention is tlien 
made in O’Malley’s (ja.zettcer»of the .ad- 
ininistrative re-arrangement.s of Suja- 
ud-(ic>wla*(172r>-;ib) by which the I’ro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
were divided into 4 sub-Provinces the 
chief of which. Bengal pro|K*r, compris- 
ing w'est. Central and ‘jiart of North 
Bengal, was kept under his direct ad- 
minnstration. 

(5) The Df'nutui was taken over in 
1705. But n<» change was made in the 
administrative juri.sdiction ft)r a time. 
The direct Ilevenne administration re- 
mtained in tlie hands of the Mussalman 
officials. Only a Uesidenl was stationed 
in the Court of the Nawab at Mursbida- 
bad to control the finances. Commit- 
tees and (knincils and new offices were 
set up from time to time between 1700 
to 1774, but they Avere in their time 
abolished, and in 1781, the Collector- 
ships were finally institgted. (The Col- 
lectorships aiipear to have betm finally 
reverted to in 17.80). Between 1772 
and 1774 Samuel Middleton, the Resi- 
dent at the Durbar was saiil to have 
charge of tlie CoHections of the Dis- 
tricts, which had already been control- 
led from Murshidabad, and occufiied a 
position, which was practically that of a 
Commissioner, All the Collectors of the 
‘Districts concerned (Choonacolly, Lus-* 
kerpore, Ruckunpore, Ra.jmahal, Pur- 
nea, Dinajpore, and .Tahangirpore) 
corresponded through him with thehead- 
quaMers. When the Provincial Coun- 
cils starte*! Nvork in 1774, “the Murslii- 
dabad Proviacial Council of Revenue” 


was to deal with the following dis- 
tricts : — 

“Radshahy, East and West Divisions, 
Rackenpore, Chunacolly, Luskerpore, 
iTahangijpore, Khas Talooks, Rajmihal 
•and'Boglepore, including the jmnexa- 
lions made to the latter fjoni Monghyr, 
Carickpore, Jungletery, and distcicts 
under the management of Mi‘. Brewk.” 

(0) At this time*(178(}) the Zi'minr/drs 
of Birbhum and. Bishnupore (now in the 
districts of Birbhum and Bankura^ . 
were included in thfe jurisdiction of the 
(’ollector of Murshidabad. They form- 
ed the mo.st difficult part of his charge, 
'fhe distre.ss and destitution, resulting 
from tile great famine of 1770, drove the 
people to acts of lawlessness and viol- 
eni'c. It was reported in May, 178.% 
that the Civil authorities were too weak 
to (;ope with the situation. It was clear 
that these distant tracts could no longer 
l)e administered from MursMdabad. 
Act-oi-dingly. in 1787, the two were unit- 
ed in one district. ^Ir. I’ve being ‘'con- 
firmed Collet tor of Bishenpore in addi- 
tit)n to Beerbhoom heretofore su])erin- 
temletl by (.1. R. Foley. I^sq.” 

(7) It a|)]Htars from reports sent by 
tlifferent officers from time to .time*b<^ 
tween 178(> (the year of creation of the 
district) ami 1870 that the old bounda- 
ries l)ecame so confu.sed. cliiefly on the 
soutliern ainl we.stern portions of the 
district that the lievenue and CrinTinal 
jurisdictions tlifl’ered froiii each ttther. 
and lands bedmiging to one di.strict were 
fretjuently found within the boundary 
bf another. But it does not a{)pear 
that these bonndarv (piest ions wen* taken 
up for solution till 187*2. 

(8) In that ye^tr (1872) imjmitant rec- 
tifications of the Knindary were effected 
Ittdween Murshidabad and Birbhum and 
the old sonn-es of jKu plexity were in 
la.rg«‘ part remove<l. liy (Jovernment 
Notilication, dated the 11th Febrmuy 
1875, the north-eastern. easUnii and 
south-eastern Unindaries Avere fixetl by 
the following streams of the C.anges or 
the Padnia, and the .lellaiiglii and such 
villages of the district of Maldah. as lay 
on the right hank of the fornier river, 
Ave^e transferred to Murshidabad. I’he 
hotnidaries on the south Aver? also sim- 
plified. A very extensive change Avas 
also eflei ted on the Avesi. Avherc thirty- 
nine villages were transferred to Mur- 
.shidahad from Birbhnm and 7 villjfges 
from the Sonthal Parganas. Later, in 
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the same year, 1875 (by Notification, 
dated the SOth October, Pub., “Calcutta 
Gazette” of 10th November) no less than 
170 villages were transferred from Mur- 
shidabad f« liirbhiim. In 1879. thana 
Biirwari with . an area of 108 square 
miles. *was transferred Mnrshidabad* 
from Birbhum, while thanas Hainpur- 
hat'and Nalhati (including the present 
thana of Murarai) whii'h formed |)art 
of the Lalbagh subdivision of Murshida- 
l)ad. were added to Birbhum. 

* . (9) The only change in jurisdiction 
made since 1879 appears to l>e the trans 
fer of 4 villages from liajshahi to this 
<listric( (r/V/r Notificatiim No. 3514 PI., 
dated the 16th Septemlier 1925) owing to 
deflection of the course of •the'^ river 
Padma. 

' 94. Summary of* changes in district 
administration since 1772. — Mr. M. 

Chakravarty of the Provincial Execu- 
tive Service made a summary of the 
change!? from which the following de 
tails are culled* ; — 

A. (I) nittfi-ii-fs in crN-Zewrc, /7~.2- 
7-i . — Eor the first time after the Com- 
pany’s acquisition of the Demini in 
1765, we find mention of the following 
district?, in the correspondence of the 
r^'ommittee of llevenue. which exi.sted 
from 13th’ OcU)l)er 1772 to 23rd Nov- 
ember 1773 : — 

(/) ll(X)ghlv with the salt tracts 
of Tamluk, Mahisadal and 
Hijili. 

(//) Mahmud.shahi with Naihatti. 

{Hi) Nadia.. 

(ir) Dinajpoie with SillxuTis. 

(r) Rangjiore. with Idrakpore. to 
wliich Cfxx'h Behar wjis added 
on 17th Septeml)er 1773. 

{ri) Birhhum with Fachet and Vish- 
mipore. 

{rri) Jes.sore. 

{mii) Dacca including Sylhet. 

(w) liajshahi 

(.*•) Laskarfjore with Masida. 

(,r/) Rukanpur. 

{xii) Tip per ah. 

{xiii) Collinda with T,akshmipur (Noa- 
khali) abolished and pla^d 
under fjacca by an order, di^tbd 
24th June. 1773). 

{/nr) Jahangir|)ui» (in liajshahi). 

(rr) Clninakhali (Mursliidahad) iu- 
y eluding (\)lgong. 

^Chukravarty^H nummary of changeM in administrative 
jurisdiction. 


(avi) Chittagong with the ielaads 
• Sandwip, etc. 

(.rvii) Burdwaitit 

(.rrm) Midnapore with Jaleeore. 

(.t7.r) (’alcutta (Collectorship abolish- 
ed under order, » dated 24th 
. Noveinl^j^r 1^772). 

The 24-P{ir^nas cmnnot be traced in 
the correspondence, but did no doubt 
exi.st at tfie time, as a .separate district. 

(2) Five tG rand fiirisionit : Mnrshida- 
bad erne of them. When the Provincial 

Councils of Revenue were created by the 
Resolution of the Council on 23rd 
Noveml)er 1773, we find the province 
divided into five (Jrand Divisions, with 
Headquarters at Calcutta, Burdwan, 
Murs'hidabad. Dina j pore and I)acx*a, 
l)esides the two districts of Chittagong 
and Tipperah, which were not includea 
ill any-tirand Division, but remained on 
their old f(X>ting under the Chief. The 
(Iraiul Division of Mursliidahad consist- 
e<l of the following seven districts : — 

{a) and (ft) lia jshahi in tw o divisions, 
Ea,st and West. 

(c) Rokaiifiore. 

{d) Chunakhali (Mursliidahad). 

(c) La.skarpore (Rajshahi). 

(/) Jaliaiigirpur. 

(. 7 ) Klias Taluks (Ha imalial, Bogle- 
pore, etc). 

The only noticeable change iluring the 
days of the Provincial Councils was the 
tninsfer of Pargaiias Sullaiiabad and 
Amniar from Mursliidahad to Boglepore 
by an order, dated l9th December 1780. 

■ (3) IHstriri formed IStli April 
•.1786. — The Committee of llcveuue in 
their meeting held on istli April, 1786, 
resolved to brt«i.k uji the (’alcutta and 
Mursliidahad Divisions into 1 1 (\>llector- 
ships, viz., Mur.shidabad, Rajshahi, 
Nadia. Fatesingh. Mahimid.shahi, Silber- 
ris, Laskarpore, .lessore, Hixighly, 24- 
Parganaa and Calcutta 'I'own. This was 
approved by tche (lovernor-General in 
Council on 25th A|)ril, 1786. The e.xist- 
ence of Murshidabad as a district dates 
from this day (18th March 1786). 

(4) First 'public annovneement ; “Ca/- 
entta Gazette", dated 29th March 1787. 

■ Fatesing and Murshidabad- united. — The 
first public announcement regarding 
changes in Revenue jurisdictions of dis- 
tricts was made by a Notification, pub- 
lished in the “Calcutta ( Jazette”, ^ the 
29th March 1787, when according to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir John) Shores plan, 
Fatesing and Murshidabad* were united. 
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(6) Slight changes — 11th January 
1798 J~Ot\ nth January. 1793, the Gov- 
ernar-General-in-C/OuncW ordered the fol- 
lowing changes to take effect frorn the 
beginning of the next Bengali year : — 

• 

(a) Such part of Nij Rajshahi, as lay 
west of the Piidma, .should l*e 
ajinexed to the ( ’ollectorship of 
Murshidabad, excejlt those 


Mahals which might be nearer 
to Nadia, to be annexed to 
Nadia. 

{h) Taherpur, Laskarpore and other 
Mahals lying east of the Padma 
to be annexed to*Ra.jshahi. 

The order ended with the rule that in 
every practicable case, no part of a Col- 
le<‘toi‘shif> should be intersected by the 
G,anges or the Padfna. 


(6) PermaneM SvUhmMi, 77.9?. — At the time of the Permanent Settlement tlie <listri<-t includ- 

ed Birhhnm. Uampiirliat HuIxliviHioii and a small part of Sadar and the present district except the 
north-western corner. The. changes hrought a^rout since the Permanent Settlement, 1 7JI3, are given in 
tabular form tndow : — ’ 


Year of 
order. 

• • 

• 

DeRcription of clianpes hroucht about since 
. thf Permanent Settlement. 

Rc^narks. 

, (Reason and authority for the elianges.) 

17!M 

to 

• mi 

• 

i 

P(‘ttv tranHfers from Bnrdwan, with Nadia 
and to Birbhum. 

• 

Adjustment of boundaries. 

IKtlti 

MurHliidahad Zilla aboliHhffd. I)utie8 trans- 
ferred to the (Htv an(i Birhhuin Zillahs. 

*' • 

Economy. Reg. 1 of 1806. 

mw 

• 

Colleetorship of HirVihum aiiial^amat^Mi with 
an aHsiMtant at Suri. 

Economy. Order, dated 23rd January 1809. 

1820 

Birbhum ( ’olleetorHhip nsereated 

Administrative eonvenience. OrdfT, dated 
1st April 1820. 

1824 

Caloa|M)re villa|!:<* aerpiireil from the Dutch 

• 

Bv e.\chanpe. Treaty c)f I.ion<ln». dated 
nth March 1824. 

1839 

'Phaiui Pal.sa tranaferrcMl to Birhhuin 

m 

Administrative conveMiieiiee. Order, dated 
r»th March 1831). 

1848 

ISfWi 

Thaima (\'iI<*ajK)re and Farakaliad transferred 
fnnn Bhaj^alpore. 

Administrative convenien(‘t'. Orders, dated 
4th March 1848 anil Sth Fcbniarv 1S;V>. 

1854 

1'hanas Jalan^fi and Nawada transferred to 
Nadia to form KarimiMire (Meherpur) 
Subdivision. 

Administrative convenience. Order, dated 
12th June 1S54. 

1854 

1 

Thana Bharat jiore transferred from Birblnini 

Administrative convtmienee. Order, dated 
10th November 18.>1. 

1872 

Thanas Hanipurluit, Nalhati and Paisa irans- 
ft*rred from Birbhum. 

Administrative eoiivtMiienee. Onler, dated 
17th June 1S72. 

1875 

District boundaries re-arrange<l . 39 villaj^es 

trauBferrcd to Birbhum apt! 7 to Sonihal 
Parganas. 

Afljustment. N(»titieation, daitMl llth 
February 1875. 

• 

1876 

• 

170 villages iransfeirefl to Birbhuni 

• • 

• 

Administrative eonvenienee. N otilieation, 
daUnl 3tK;h OetobiT tJSTo. 

1879 

Thanas Rampurh«t, Nalhati and Paisa, trans- 
ferred to Birbhum and . thana Biirwan 
tranaferrod frpm Birbhuni. 

Adjustment. Nolitieation, Mated 27th 

September 1879. ^ 

1926 

a villages transferred from Rajshabi owing 
to stating of the River course. 

Adjustment. Notifioiition No. 3514 PL, 
dated Kith Maroh 1925. * 
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B, — Dates of orders sanctioning the first formation of a district or a subdivision. 


District or 
Subdivinion. 

Revenue 

(Collectorate). 

Oriminal 
( Magistracy). 

i 

Civil (Judgoahip). 

Ketnarka, 

1 

Murshidabati 

1 

18th April 1780 .. 

1 

(1) 27t]i.liiiio I7H7-- 
(rt) CollecdiOf vesteil 
with |K>wers of 
MagiHiral^ and 

Judge. 

{b) Magistrate in 

charge of Kotwali. 

(r) Faimiari Adalats. 
sul>jwt to the 

Nawab Nazim, 

established. 

(1) 6th April, 1781. 
Courts of Civil .hidi- 
(‘ature were onlered 
to l>e €«Htab!iHh(Ml in 
MiirHliidabad, oxer 
Kirblviiin, Rajshatii, 
Fatening and M ur- 
shidabad. 

A 

« 

(a) f)f the two courte, 
the Muffaail was alK>- 
linlied an<l annexed 
to t he City Court and 
Birbhiim by the 

.Uogulatioii 1 of 1806. 

{b) Alioliahed by an 

order, dated 28th 
June 1892 and 

restored in 11K)0. 

(c) Abfdishfxi by an 

order, dateil tlie 29th 
July 1872, and 

restored in 1 879. 

• 

1 

(2) 1st May 1793 — 
('hanges in a^lminjs- 
tration. 

(3) By regulation 

jULsse*! i»n 3rtl De- 
t*eni)>er I71H> Court.s 
of (.’ir<’uit apfiear 
to havt' been 

estabhslieii for the 
trial of 8€'rious 

tjlTcncos, 

(2) Ist May 1793 
I'liangOB in adininis- 
tratioii. 

(ColUxdor defirivod <»f 
judirial powers, 

whifh wei*e trarfs- 
feriAMl to a separatt^ 
ofli«.‘er designated 
* *‘ Judge ” Stagis- 
t i-ate. ) 

(3) ‘’7th Man'll |SU6 

(a). ‘ i 

• 

1 

(i) Sadar 


7th De<‘eiiil)er 1866. 



(tt) Lalbagh 


28th August 186(^ 
10th May IIMMl {h). 



(m) Jangiporo 

(ir) Kandi 

— 

i 

.... i 

I4tli February I8r»7, ! 
27th So|)tembf?r 

I879(r). 


i 


95. Land revenue policy in pre-British 
days.- -The system of 'taking a share 
of the 'produce of the lands in the terri- 
tories of the King or the chief . — Land 
was always the principal source of 
revenue during the early evolution of 
State. The idea of a “shai’e for the 
king” has a very remote origin. At;cord- 
ing to the ancient propounder of Hindu 
policy : — 

“Cultivators must pay to the king a 
tax (amounting to) one-tenth, one eighth 
or one-sixth (of the produce)” {Goutama 
Dharma Sutra). But “a king who rules 
in accordance with the sacred law may 
take the 6th part of the wealth of 
his subjects” (VasistJm Dharma S%tra). 
According to Manu “the king is to re- 
ceive a recompense of grain 

or 8th part or 6th \)r a 12th according to 
the difference in the soil and labour 
necessary to cultivate it” but it was also 
permissible to raise the share to one- 
fourth of the crops at a time of urgent 


necessity as in war or invasion^ In other 
ancient countries the same system was 
followed.” It would ap[)ear that in 
the greater part of the ancient world, 
one-tenth of the pro<luoe of the soil, 
was regarded as a proper contribution to 
the public exchequer, one-tenth is said 
to have been taken in ancient Greece, in 
Ancient Persia, in China, and in Burma 
and one-tenth was tiie nominal demand 
in similar circumstances under the 
republic of Rome. One-tenth was again 
the levy of the Sacerdotal class under 
the Jewish Theocracy and one-tenth was 
the imjxwt with which Samuel threaten- 
ed the children of Israill as the price if 
they insisted on the appointment of a 
king”* In subsequent years this rule 
about share underwent changes. In the 
Ain-i-A kbari, Abul Fazl has recorded 
that the Hindu custom was to take one- 
sixth of the gross produce. Ax first 
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difieM&t elaborate and tedious methods 
of division of the produce were followed 
but in subsequent years to avoid troubles 
the method of visual estimation was re- 
sorted to and this was the first step to- 
wards the dissolution of the system 
though it still persist^ in the i'Kut 
Khamar” or “appraisemAit” procedure 
followed at places. The beginning of 
the departure from the system of a levy 
of share-produce to a regularjy assessed 
land I’evenue may be ftiirly traced to the 
Settlement of Emperor Akbar. But he 
did hot at once enforce the method of 
cash payment. It was a matter of opi- 
nion with the raiyats. Akbar for the 
first time fixed the share of Government 
at orie-third of the produce. Thisi was 
in all probabilitjr a theoretical demand 
as the revenue actually obtained hardly 
came up to one^sixth of the product- 
“In the first place we are told *in the 
Ain-i-AkbaH itself that* no measure- 
ments were made in some prpvinces and 
the gross produce c'ould not have been 
even* appfoxiniately estimated. In the 
set;ond place, where measurements and 
estimates were made, they had not the 
scientific accuracy of the measurement of 
more i-ec‘ent times, ‘and it was po-ssible 
for the millions of cultivators and the 
thousands of landlords or village head- 
men in every province to make the State 
Officers accept their own figures and esti- 
mates. And thirdly and la.stly, Akbar’s 
figures only repi’esented the demand. Jt 
was the custom in the past c enturies to fix 
the demand high in older to collect as 
much as j)o.ssible and it may be safely 
asserted that neither the c-ollectious of 
Akbar nor those of Aurangzeb who rais- 
ed the demand still higher, ever actually 
represented more than a sixth or eighth 
or tenth of the real produce of the great 
empire' * In spite of the view express- 
ed by the late Mr. Dutt it must be stated 
that the share held as obtainable by the 
State was high. In Akbar’s settlement 
of Bengal under Raja Todar Mull in 
1582 A.D., the lands were divided into 
4 classes (1) Pidaj (lands always under 
cultivation), (2) Pkirawati (lands cul- 
tivated periodically), (3) Chichar (lands 
cultivated only occasionally according to 
permissible cirmimstancesj, (4) Banjar . 
(waste lands). Tables are to be found in 
the Ain-i Akbnri which* furnish the 
average produce of all varieties of crops 
at each harvest. The periods of gram 
cropl^ere ascertained for 19 years (from 
the fith to the 24th year of Akbar’s 
reign) and the commutation price was 
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fixed at the average of these prices foi* 
these 19 years. 


• For fiscal purpose the Svjbah of Ben- 
,gal nvas divided into 19 drears mainly 
based on the natural divisions of the 
tract made by the Ganges* the Brahpia- 
putra and other bigger and smaller 
rivers. These 19 Circars were again 
subdivided into 682 smaller fiscal units 
known as pargana committed to the 
charge of a zemindgr not only for the 
purpose of collection of land tax but 
for civil and criminal administration as 
well. The Parganaysar distribution of 
the Aysil Toomary Jumma (original 
Royal Revenue roll) was the ground work 
of the financial system under the 
Mugkals. The sysffem, of course, does 
not exist for practical purposes though 
the name of the Pargana is still held 
sacred in the l^and Registers in the Col- 
lectorate and in private papers* of the 
landlords. Grant in his “Historical and 
Conmarative view of the Revenues 
of Bengal observes: — “This original 
assessment resembles the Domesday 
valuation of England ; but it is infinitely 
more perfect, regular, and minute, as 
being the operation of many succeeding^ 
administrations in a century and half, 
of the most powerful despotic rule over a 
dominion gradually improving in its 
territorial sources of national wealth, 
and as extending to the whole actual 
revenue of the country, parcelled out in 
the smallest measured divisions of land 
by the sovereign, as sole virtual proprie- 
tor, therefore entitled to, and receiving 
a reasonable proportional share of the 
gross annual produce of the soil, settled 
ultimately at one-fourth by pecuniary 
estimation ; exacted from the raiyats 
or peasantry in the manner of rent, 
though forming the entire income of the 
State, to be collected through general 
official farmers, called T.emindars or 
landholders, acting by sjiecial writ, 
termed Sunnud of indefinite duration, 
and revokable at pleasure, conferring 
certain jurisdiction, rights and privi- 
leges, understood always to include 
Nancar or subsistence, in a real estate, 
calculated to yield 5 pe^ cent, on the 
roy^l collections, as a reward for the 
more universal permanent trhst rej)o^ 
in them with a russfiom or commission 
in money to the like amount, when 
making themselves answerable by 
Hundobust, or agreement for regular 
payment of all the dues of the ex- 
chequer, according to the ascertained 
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fixed demand on the idottnify* after 
deduction of every other necessary inci- 
dental charge of interior mana^ment, 
under the head of Serinjammy” . _ 

'96. First Mughal Settleinent.-;-The 
distribt of hturshidabad as at present 
constituted falls in drear Atidambar, 
drear Mahnmdahad , drear Satgaon 
and drear Sharifabad according to 
Todar Mull’s, divisions. These circars 
comprised 219 parganas with a total 
A usil Toomary Jumma of Rs. 18,72,577. 
‘From the description of these circars as 
given in the A in-i-A khari, it appears 
that the greater part of the district was 
included in Circars Audambar and Sat- 
gaon while the other two circars* contain- 
ed only small tracts. As sfated before, 
there was no real §8cal unit correspond- 
ing to the present jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict. It is not possible, therefore, to 
find the revenue demand of the tract at 
the time of the First Mughal settlement. 
The same reason militates against any 
(comparison with revenue fixed at subse- 
quent Mughal settlements. Even during 
the Briti.sh rule, there have been such 
frequent changes in jurisdiction and the 
estates from the revenue roll of one dis- 
trict to another have so frequently been 
■**transf erred that any attempt to compare 
collections of revenue at different times 
will be futile. 

97. Second Mughal Settlement. — In 

the second revisional settlement made by 
Shah Shuja in the year 1658 there was 
further re-di.stribution of Circars and 
there were additional Parganas. In 
])lace of 19 drears and 682 Parganas as 
at the time of Akbar, there were 24 Cir- 
cars and 1,350 Parganas which have 
never been stable units. The total reve- 
nue was increased by about 15^ per cent, 
over Todar Mull’s assessment. It 
appears that Shah Shuja did not make 
any new settlement but merely made a 
clerical revision and brought all the 
alterations since 1582 up to date. 

98. Third Mughal Settlement. — In 
the third Mughal settlement of Bengal 
made by Viceroy Murshid Kuli Khan in 
the year. 1722 A.D. fiscal units called 
Chaklas were introduced in place of 
Circars of Akbar ’s settlement. The en- 
tire province of Bengal as it then^as, 
was divided into 13 Chaklas and' the 
Parganas were re-distributed amongst 
the ChaklcLS. Foi^ the purpose of en- 
suring facility in the collection of 
revenue these Chaklas were again 
divided into smaller colllecting divisions 
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called Eahtimam [Zemindars) and Afoi;* 
kuri (small ‘scattered zemindaries). 
There were altoMther 24 such Zemin- 
dary divisions. The Chaklas continued 
as administrative units and formed the 
basis of the subseouent f e-distribution 
inW district8„under British administra- 
. tion. The Chakla of Murshidabad was 
* the largest of the 13 major fiscal divi- 
sions. , It comprised a large portion 
of the Circars of Audambar, Jennata- 
bads Barba kabdd, Sharifabad, Mah- 
mudabad and a part of Satgaon 
of the earliest Mughal settllement. 
It included that part of the Zemindary 
of Rani Bhawani called Rajshahi 
'extending over Kasimbazar and two- 
thirds of Birbhum and two-fifths of 
Onkerah; on the west of the Ganges it 
included* the Zemindary of Futtesing 
•and Parganas Asidnagar Satsykeh, etc., 
with the Zemindaries of Rokinpur, Las- 
karpur gnd Chunakhali, etc., on the 
east of the river. This Chakla included 
altogether 118 ‘parganas wi^th fi total 
jumma Toomary of Rs. 29,99,126 in 
stcca rupees. This does not, of course, 
convey any idea of the revenue of the 
tract correspondi^ to the present dis- 
trict boundary. The district as at pre- 
sent constituted was included in the 
Zemindary divisions of Rajshahi, Las- 
karpore, Rokinpore, Fattehsing and 
Chunakhali. Short accounts of these 
zemindary divisions are given below : — 

Rajshahi. — The Zemindary of Raj- 
shahi was at the time of Murshid Kuli 
Khan in 1725 A.D., with Brahman Raja 
Ramjiban. He deposed the hereditary 
Zemindar IJdoynarayan who had revolt- 
ed and was brought to b(K)k by Raghu- 
nandan who was the Peshkar of Mur- 
shid Kuli Khan. This Raghunandan 
was the younger brother of Ramjiban 
and the Zemindary was obtained in the 
name of his brother. Kalika Prosad, 
son of Ramjiban, Having died without 
any issue, the Zemindary in succession 
was secured in favour of a supposed 
adopted son, Raiftkanta, after whose 
death the Zemindary came into the 
hands of his widow,. Rani Bhawani. 
The Zemindary in its original dimen- 
. sions extended over » large portion of 
the Chaklas of Murshidabad. Ghora- 
ghat and Madimudabad comprising 181 
Parganas having an area of 12,9Q9 
square miles With an Ausil Toomary 
Jumma of Rs. 16,96,087 iif sicca Rupees 
in respect of Khalsa lands which 
was subsequently alimented " tb 
Rs. 20,86,949, the jdigir lands having 
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been assessed to revenue. Kasim All, 
however^ thoi^ht that this assessment 
was greatly inadeauate tjo the actually 
improved state of tne lailds. He direct- 
ed a fresh Hustabood to be prepared 
after local enquiries and this was done 
by an atnin i^ 1168 B.E. (or 1761 A.D.) 
snowing the total Hustabood Jjinima of 
Rs. 30, 83, 410. This investigation* did 
not altogether satisfy him.. He was# 
under the impression that there still lay 
enormous concealed resources. • A sref 
ncca of 1^ anna per rupee was imposed, 
and the new exaction came ' to 
Rs. 2,92,418. In 1763 A.D. the revenue 
demand was fixed at Rs. 35,08,770 
(Thirty five lakhs eight thousand seven 
hundr^ and seventy only), 

Laskarpore. — This 7,einindary mea- 
suring alK)ut 499 square miles situated on 
the eastern bank*of the Ganges oppo- 
site the original island of Kasimbazai; 
was granted by Murshid Kuli Khian on 
a Brahmin named Anup ‘ Narajn. It 
consisted of fifteen ‘with an 

Ansil •Toomary Jumma of Rs. 1,25,516, 
(one* lakh* twenty five thousand five 
hundred and sixteen only) i« respect of 
khalsa lands which was augmented to 
Rs. 1,72,365 (one lakh seveqty two thou- 
.sand three hundred *and sixty five only) 
by the addition of Tow fir and assess- 
ment for Jaiyir lands. After the death 
of Anup Narain, the Zemindary was 
divided Ix^tween his two sons Narendra 
Narain and Mudi Narain in the propor- 
tion of 5^ annas and 10^ annas sharejS. 
Kasim Ali enhanced the revenue de- 
mands to Rs. 2.40,,694 (two lakhs forty 
thousand six hundred ninety four only) 
in 1763 A. 1). 

Rokinpur. — This Zemindary consist- 
ing of 62 Para anas wdth an area of 
atout 600 square miles was originally 
assigned by Murshid Kuli Khan to Shoy 
Narain, a Kayastha by caste, who was a 
Kanunqo or Registrar of all the lands 
of the .SVftnA. The Settlement was 
made “very improperly and unconstitu- 
tionally” as observed by Grant “either 
as a matter of special favour or more 
probably as a favoun for the lesiser por- 
tion assign^ to him of the Rvssoom or 
usual comniission of 2-J per cent, on the 
revenue, when this emolument of office 
came to be divided unequally betw'een ^ 
the two branches of the same family, for ’ 
the political purpose of cueating rival- 
ship and by that means, lessening the 
fmwer of either to abuse the highest 
confilbntial •trust under Government.” 
Thip Zemindary had small divisions of 
• laada scatterad over the greater part of 


Bengal. AJl these minute divisions 
subsequently formed important Pargana 
units such as, RadhabaUavpore, Cantoo- 
nagar, Baikanthapur, and Rajnagar. 
After Shoy Narain, the Zemindary des- 
cended to Luchman Narain who was 
succeeded by Surja Narain* an adopted 
Son. 'TheAusil Toomary for l^haha 
lands was Rs. 2,42,943 w^iich was in- 
creased to Rs. 2,94,781 by addition ‘of 
Tow fir and assessment for jaiyir lands. 
Kasim Ali further •augmented the reve- 
nue to Rs. 3,33,725. (Three laTchs thirty 
three thousand .seven hundred ancl, 
twenty five). * 

Futtesina. — The earliest history of 
the Zemindary has already been given. 
Sabita Roy, a Jijholia Brahmin, the 
founder ‘of .the Jemo Raj family, came 
here and established himself after 
securing the Zemindary Sanad of the, 
Pargana from Emperor Akbar in recog- 
nition of the services he rendered to Raja 
Mansinha in subduing the rebels of Ben- 
gal. After Sabita Roy, thq Zemindary 
was possessed by his numerous descend- 
ants. Murshid Kuli Khan settled the 
entire Zemindary w'ith Ananda Chandra 
Roy at Rs. 1,41,826. It included ele- 
ven Pnrgnnos with an area of about two 
hundred and fifty-nine .square miles in 
the Chakla of Murshidfibad. On the 
death of Ananda Roy the ZeTnindanj 
passed to one Hari Prosad Roy, son of 
Surjamoni Choudhurv. who was the 
Manager of Ananda Roy. Hari Prosad 
Roy having died childless, the Zemin- 
dary was settled by Nawab Aliverdi 
Khan wdth Nil Kauta Roy. a cousin of 
Hari Prosad, on his mother’s side. 
Dispute soon arose tetween Nil 
Kanta and Parbati, widow of Hari 
Prosad, about the right in the 
Zemindary. It continued for several 
years and ultimately settled by arbitra- 
tion by Dewan Ganga Gobinda Singh 
and Kanta Babu, the founders of Paik- 
para Raj and Kasirabazar Ra j families, 
respectively. As a rew^ard for the 
lalx)urs of the arbitrators, they got two 
large slices of lands and two new Par- 
ganas, Radhaballavpur and Kanta- 
hagar, were named after them. At the 
time of Kasim Ali’s settlement the 
revenue demand was increased to 
Rs. 1,68,134 (Rupees one lakh sixty- 
eight thousand one hundred thirty four). 

Oomparison of Pargana R (tenues and 
the Reveum administration from 1732 
to ITfin A .1). — Grant*in his analysis has 
given the Parganawar jnmma in all the 
Zemindari divisions that were created 
by Murshid Kuli Khan. At the time 
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of the Bevenue Survey we find that the 
district included sixty-six Parganas 
(during the present survey operation as 
many as eighty Parganas were recorded) 
vrith a total revenue demand oi 
12,98,709 Sas. 14 gds. (Rupees 
twelve lakhs ninety-eight thousand seven 
hundred nine annas eight fourteen 
gaaidas). Although most of the Parga- 
nas as found at the time of the 
revenue survey can be traced to 


cme Zemindary division or the 
other, it is not possible to compare the 
revenue demanc^ in each on account of 
of the very consideraUe change in tlm 
Pargana limits by processes of subdivi- 
sions and amalgamations. A compara- 
tive analysis of some of the more import- 
ant Parganas w^hicii might be of some 
interest is giVen but it is difficult to say 
if the Po/rgana area continued the same 
throughout the period. 


Name of pargana. ^ 

Revenue at the 
time of revenue 
survey. 

Circar in which it was 
included in Akbar's 
time. 

Zamindary in which it was 
included in Murshid Kuli 
Khan's time. 

ReventU) in 
1722 A. D. 


* 

Rs. 

a. 



• 

(Sicca rupees.) 

1. 

AkbarHhahee 

10.412 

? 

9 

Audambar c 

Hajshahy and Rokiiijtoor 

8,239 

2. 

Behroul 

23.383 

7 

0 

Sliareefabad 

Kajshahy 

16,920 

3. 

Chunakhali r . . 

27.091 

3 

0| 

J 

1 

< 

Ditto •* * 

23,713 

4 . 

Fuitehsing 

1,24,387 

0 

71 

Audambar ,and Sliaree- 
fabad. 

Futtehsing 

1,41,826 

5. 

Goas 

1,22,651 

3 

0 

Shareefabad and Barba- 
kabad. *■ 

Hajshahy 

58,743 

6. 

Nownuggur 

57,110 

12 

0 

Audambar 

RajHhahy in Chuk. Mur- 
shidabad. • 

44,374 

• 

7. 

Putkabaree 

12,532 

12 

6 

Satgaon 

Ditto 

10,431 

8. 

Rokiupoor 

77,164 

4 

H* 

1 

1 

1 

Rokinpoor 

67,641 

8 . 

Barbaksing 

31,562 

13 

6 

Shareefabad 

ifeerhhum < 

38,823 


Murshid Kuli Khan by his new settle- 
ment secured an increase of 13^ per 
cent, over the previous revenue. The 
increase might be considered as mode- 
ra^ in view of the fact that it was se- 
cured after a period of about sixty years. 
But severe measures were adopted in 
realising this increase. Shore in his 
minute dated 18th June 1789 observes: 
“The Zemindars, with few, if any, 
exception, were dispossessed of all mana- 
gement in the collections, and his own 
officers were employed to scrutinise the 
lands and their produce. The .severi- 
ties inflicted upon renters in arrears, and 
upon the Zemindars to compel them to 
a discovery of their resources were dis- 
graceful to humanity; and, as if personal 
indignities and tortures were not suffi- 
cient, the grossest insults were offered to 
the religion of the people.” We must, 
however, lake Shore with caution for he 
cited no authority for the statement ; yet 
it could be agreed that the increase was 
impreciable and that imprisonment^as 
tne punishment for arrears of revenue. 
Suja Khan, bis^ successor, was not 
severe; on the other hand, he restored 
most of the dispossessed Zemindars to 
their original management. The next 
ruler Aliverdi Khan was ocnnpelled by 


sheer necessity to impose additional im- 
posts on the Zemindars to relieve the 
countiy of the effect of the invasion of 
the Marlmttns which htsted for a pericKl 
of over ten years. But the highest aug- 
mentation of revenue was secured during 
the reign of Kasimali Khan or Mir 
Kasim in 1763 A.D. 

The Mughal assessment of land reve- 
nue up to 1722 A.D. had lieen based on 
a principle which gave the sovereign a 
fixed proportion of the produce and all 
increase of revenue aw;rued solely from 
extended cultivation and increased |)opu- 
lation ascertained by c-omjirehensive en- 
quiries about the real and existing re- 
sources of the country. Any increase of 
revenue demanded irom the Zemindar 
made on this basis> did not in fact affect 
the rate of rent of the raiyats although 
it tended to reduce the profits that had 
accrued to the Zemindar. The Abwab 
Subahdary or Viceroyal imposts known 
as serf -sicca for the first time iiltroduced 
by Jaffar Khftn (Murshid Kuli Khan) 
in 1722 A.D., brought about a complete 
departure from the hitherto accepted 
principle of assessment. The stfSitidard 
assessment {A mil Toomarif JummcC^ duei 
from the Zemindars was thus enhaikced 
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bjr a certain {wrcentage (Bs. 9/6 per 
eent^ and in return for that, the Zemin- 
dare were also authorised to enhdnoe the 
rents of the raiyats in the same propor- 
tion. This new principle of assessment 
at first introduced to secure a moderate 
enhanoemeni; was carried in subsequent 
years to an inordinate extent which as 
observed by Sir John Shore, “neither 
the agricultural resources of the coun- 
try nor any extension of commerce and 
increase o^ specie could justify”. The 
culmination was reached cluring the 
reign of Kasim Ali (1760-63) who in 
one or two years demanded an augmen- 
tation of reveinie which '.exceeded the 
total increase during the two preceding 
centuries. To quote Shore: — “Cossjm 
Ali attempted to realise for the State, 
nearly all that he ryota paid. In the 
early part of his aHministration he de- 
j)uted his own agents to ascertain evqfy 
source of .emolument en joyed, of exac- 
tion practised, by the Zf minders and 
oflRcers employed in the colleftions. He 
even* cndeavoui-ed in some instances, to 
deprive the ryots of what was allotted 
for their subsistence and emolument.’* 
This assessment of Kasim Ali gave a 
misleading idea of the revenue paying 
caj)aeity of Bengal at the time. About 
20 years later on the accession of the 
Dem/ni to the East India Company 
when the directors were bent on evolving 
a definite land-revenue policy in Ben- 
gal. it stimulated the famous Grant- 
Shore (’orn wall is controversy. ^ 

99. Revenue Administration under 
the British.- The grant of the Dfirani 
in August 1765 marked the beginning of 
the British revenue admini.stration in 
Bengal-. By virl ue of their contract, the 
East India Company became the agent 
of the Mughal Emperor for the collec- 
tion of the land-tax of the province. 
Clive on accepting the office of the De- 
wan on behalf of the Company, 
appointed Muhammad Reza Khan as 
Naib Dewan (Deputy Finance Minister) 
on a salary of nine lakhs of rupees per 
annum. He was* in office from 1765- 
1772. In 1771, the Court of Directors 
reduced h’is salary to five lakhs oi rupees 
per annum. A eompt rolling council of 
revenue with My. Beeher as Chief was 
appointed at Mifrshidabad for the whole 
of the proving umler orders of the Board 
of Directors in 1770 A.D. 

• 

Tlie distt-ict of Murshidabad was then 
within the four Zemindaries of Raj- 
skahi, Laskarpore,^ Bokinpore, and 


Futt^sing. As far as can be gathered 
the position in these stood thus: — 

Rajskaki . — Muhammad Reza Khan’s 
rent-roll shows Rs. 24,51,022 marking 
^a fall of over 10 lakhs of rupees fron* 
*the^ assessment of Kasim • Ali ; Grant 
* observed that this was a deliberate 
under-assessment and that the reduc- 
tion was granted fraudulently* by 
Muhammad Reza Khan and his agents. 
From this view Shore in his able minute 
€fntirely dissented. — “F have no hesita- 
tion in acknowledging my opinion of the, 
propriety of a remission generally, since 
I entertain the strongest conviction 
that Cossim Ali’s demand was a mere 
pillage and rack-rent; no satisfactory 
proofs* have yet been [produced to 
refute this assertion, which is estab- 
lished on strong pi;psumptive evidente”. 
In 1769. the Governor Verelst in colla- 
boration with Beeher drew up a lengthy 
letter which shows that considerable 
reduction of revenue had been^ allowed 
to the Zmiindars in consideration of 
the distressed condition of the country. 
The Zi'minflorii of Rajshahi w%'is divid- 
ed into 12 divisions (or zifla.^) and let 
out to peo|)le who engaged to pay into 
the treasury Rs. 26.94.602-15-13. 
Beeher found out that the zill(id(ir.< 
had collected more than was due a'i*d < 
bad oppre.ssed the raiyats. An abate- 
ment was made of Rs. 93.602-15-13 
and three years' .settlement Avas made 
wilh Rani Bhawani as follows : — 


For 

Rs.* 

1769 

... 26.01,000 

1770 

... 26,76.000 

1771 

... 27.51,000 


iMskarpore . — In the first year of 
Muhammad Reza Khan’s hundobust, 
the Zemindnry yielded Rs. 2.36.630 in 
place of Kasim Ali's for Rs. 2.40,694. 
In the following year, it was in- 
creased by Rs. 8,801-0-0. This was 
further increased immediately after 
the famine. There is no doubt that 
this was rack-rented. For in the three 
years’ settlement propo.sed by Beeher 
the jvmm.a was fixed at Rs. 2,24.272. 

Rokinvvr . — Muhammad Reza 

Khan’s bvndobust shows Rs. 3.09,602 in 
place of Kasim Ali’s bundobvst for 
Rs. 3,33.725. But two after, 

the jumma fell tq Rs. 2.32,421. In 
the three years’ settlement as proposed 
by Beeher the revenue was again raised 
to Rs. 2,67.421, which, after meeting 
Seranjummy charges of Rs. 50,085 left 



a net Mulgoozary of Rs. 2,17,855 to the 
exchequer. 

Futtehsing . — Muhammad Re 2 a Khan 
made settlement at a reduced jumma 
of Rs. 1,60,637. 

According to Grant’s estimate there ^ 
was enormous defalcation in almost all ^ 
the ^emindarih. He drew his estimate 
mainly from the A mini investigation 
of 1776-77. Although he places no 
faith in thg statistics* supplied by the 
investigation, by a peculiar logic, he 
considers them as proof of the resources 
of the country to meet the high^t 
revenue ever imposed on the Zemin- 
daries mainly at the time of Kasim 
Ali. Shore in his‘ minute challenged 
the accuracy of Grant’s statistics and 
estimate. There is an element of 
uncertainty about 'Grant’s statistics. 
He gave out that he got the figures from 
some Persian accounts secured throiigh 
private purse but he never produced 
these books of accounts to any authority 
to justify his figures. He admitted 
that the papers which he secured were 
presumed to have been destroyed at 
the time of Kasim Ali. Grant did 
not place the documents on the table 
and the secrecy that hedged round 
same gave a good handling to his 
critics to insinuate that he concocted 
the books of accounts — so essential for 
the proof of his theories — through the 
instrumentality of expert Indian 
Agents. Shore, on the other hand, has 
shown by the authentic figures from 
the records of the revenue Accountant- 
General and the detached records of 
oarticular districts that the decrea.se^ 
in the revenue as settled bv Kasim 
Ali did not svnchronise with the 
transfer of the Dewani. Grant in his 
analysis suggested enormous misappro- 
nriation of Government revenue by 
Muhammad Reza Khan, the princely 
salaried servant of the Company. A 
counter observation made by Shore is 
worth quoting : — 

“The profits of agency have always 
been taxed in Bengal. Nuzzars and 
Nuzzarana^s are as ancient as the 
Government; some allowance, though 
how to estimate it I know not, may 
therefore be made on this account, fis 
a deduction from the revenue of the 
State; but whatever may be assumed 
on this ground, fhe actual distress 
which Muhammad Reza Khan suffered, 
as lon^ ago as the year 1775, and the 
repetition of them since that period, are 


such as he would not have submitted to, 
if he had possessed the means ^ 
stopping the clamours and importu- 
nities of his creditors. 1 know that 
at this moment his most valuable 
effects are mortgaged for debts which 
he cannot discharge, not'v^ithstanding 
the liberal,, income which he derives 
from his public allowances and Jaigir 
and, I have .myself interposed, on more 
occasions than one, with his other 
friends, to avert the operation of the 

i 'urisdictioif' of the supreme court upon 
tim, to which he had made himself 
amenable by express bonds extorted 
from his necessities. This observation 
is suggested by a remark of Mr. 
Gfant”. 

For a period of seven years from 
1765-72, the collection of revenue was 
entirely in the hands of the }laib Dewan 
Muhammad Reza Khan. The Company 
grew suspicious of Reza Khan. Two 
Councils’ of Revenue one at Murshi- 
dabad and another at Patna, were 
appointed. The Murshidabad Council 
consisted of four members — R. Becher, 
(Chief), J. Reed. J. Lowrell, J. Gra- 
ham. English Supervisors were 
appointed “to* enquire into the history 
of the provinces... to prepare a rent- 
roll and to enquire into titles to and 
all matters connected with the settle- 
ment of lands whether revenue pay- 
ing or re venue- free.” The Supevisors’ 
report only brought out the corrupt 
prdctices of the collecting agencies. 
In 1772, the Company dispensed with 
the services of Reza Khan and abolished 
all Mnfnml Kannngos whose duties 
were to check and supervise the Zemin- 
dnri accounts in regard to the collec- 
tion of land revenue. The Supervisors 
were elevated to the position of Col- 
lectors. This, however, did not improve 
matters as there was no reliable 
basis for computation of revenue 
demand. The Company decided upon 
farming out the Zemindaries locally 
to the highest bidders by public auc- 
tion for a period pf 5 years. This 
expediency was apparently resorted to 
in ordir t^p find out the revenue bearing 
capacities of the Zemindaries. Has- 
tings was of opinion that this system 
yielded good results-' as by this “a 
competent knowledge has been obtained 
of the stated ’capacity of the lands, 
throughout the provinces, which will 
be of great advantage in fgrminppthe 
next settlement when the term of the 
present one shall have expired.” l|ut 
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tlte 'Other majority members, of the 
Council made a most* stringent and 
uns{)aring criticism of the policy in 
a minute dated 15th September 1775., 
by affirming that in all abuses already 
proved the*Governor’8 and Collector’s 
native dependants* kno^n ah Banians 
were the ostensible men in whose 
names the farms were really held by 
their masters. At the same; time this 
new policy only tempted inexperienced 
outside speculators whose only, hope 
in meeting the high demand of the 
Government revenue lay in extorting 
whatever they could from* the cultivators 
during the term of the lease. Thus 
the first attempt of the Company * to 
manage its own fiscal affairs resulted 
in almost the. wholesale replacement 
of a body of skilled collecting agen- 
cies such as the hereditary Zemindars 
by an extraneous and. inexperienced 
agency who very often failed to pay 
the over-rated land revenue for which 
they* contracted as a result of the 
competition. New administrative chan- 
ges were introduced. A controlling 
committee of revenue at ( -alcntta was 
set up with six subordinate Councils 
at Calcutta, Murshidabad, Patna, 
Dacca, Burdwan. and Dinajpore. The 
posts of English Collectors were 
aboli.shed; native Amils were appoint- 
ed. But th^! result was no better. 
The Council soon reali.sed that the 
agency was not so much at fault* as 
the mode of assessment and that short 
term settlements were destined to 
fail financially and administratively. 
Mr. Barw'ell. a member of the Council, 
advocated settlement with the Zemin- 
dars for a period of one or two genera- 
tions as a matter of favour, another 
member, Francis, made out a powerful 
case for the Zemindars who according 
to him as a matter of right were entitled 
to settlement in perpetuity. Hastings 
having agreed "with the theory of 
the cl&ims of the Zemindars advised 
the Court of Directors in a minute 
dated May 29, 1776 for the creation 
of a Provincial Court of Council for 
thorough enquiries about the revenue 
bearing capacities of the lands and 
the periods for .which settlement could 
be conveniently hiade. The Court of 
Directors, however, thought none of 
the courses advisable and directed that 
' the lands should be let out for the sue- 
ceedfng year on the most advantageous 
term but n5t by public auction. Annual 
settlements* were thus made mostly 
wjth the Zemindars ‘and .this continued 


up to 1761. Further administrative 
changes were introduced with the 
sole purpose of centralising the control 
at Calcutta. Provinci^ Councils 
' were abolished, Collectors were' re- 
appointed to the various districts but 
they had nothing to do with settlement. 
The Zemindars were also at liberty 
to pay the revenue direct into the 
exchequer at .Calcutta. Mufussil 
Kanungos were re-appointed to assist 
the Collectors’. The settlement was 
generally made with the 7,emindars fbr 
a period not exceeding three years. It 
showed large increase on the previous 
annual settlements, but at the same 
time heavy arrears of revenue accrued. 
Shore in 1782 oKserved : — “The real 
state of the districts is now less known 
and the revenue iTe-ss understood thfln 
in 1774. The system is fundamentally 
wrong and inapplicable to any good 
purpose.” 

With the pa.ssing of the Act in 1784 
for the “l)etter regulation and manage- 
ment of the affairs of the East India 
Company” bold administrative changes 
were introduced. The provinces were 
divided into compact districts each 
under the control of the Collector whp. 
was responsible both .for the settlement 
of revenue as well as its punctual 
realisation. The Committe of Revenue 
retained general powers of supervision 
and sanction. The geographical limits 
of the districts were so adjusted that 
the revenue of each approximated from 
eight to ten lakhs of rupees. 

100. Decennial Settlement and Per- 
manent Settlement. — On June 12, 1786, 
the Committee of Revenue at Calcutta 
gave place to the newly constituted 
Board of Revenue. Annual settlements 
still went on till the beginning of the 
year 1790 when regulations were issued 
for the settlement of Bengal and Bihar 
for a period of 10 years with the Zemin- 
dars. The system was practically 
worked out and developed by Shore. 
His sole aim w^as to mark time and 
thereby gather greater experience as to 
actual state of affairs. He was con- 
scious of the severe cajamities that had 
visited Bengal since the accession of the 
Company to the Dewani — fhe terrible 
famine of 1770 which, as observed by 
competent authorities, carried away 
one-third of the population, and the 
recrudescence of the same evil in a lesser 
form in 1784 and 1767. In the mean- 
time Lord Cornwallis had arrived in 
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India on September 12, 1786, 'witb defi- 
nite instructions from the Board of 
Directors to conclude a permanent 
settlement of Bengal and Bihar with 
the 'Zemindars. Shoie, as the Chief 
Adviser of I-ord Cornwallis, argued - 
very strongly against the Permanent 
Settlement in three successive minutes 
dated 18th June 1789, 18th September 
1789 and the 21.st December 1789. His 
objections were based mainly on the 
following grounds : — 

(1) that the experience hitherto ac- 
quired as to the actual revenue 
bearing capacity of the lands 
was insufficient and .incom- 
plete ; 

„ (2) that Permanent Settlement would 
result in an unfair distribu- 
tion of assessment as in the 
absence of any survey it was to 
„ be made on the basis of inde- 
terminate boundaries and un- 
ascertained areas and assets 
and that the proposed Regu- 
lation could only protect the 
Khudkast raiyat leaving the 
very large body of Paikast 
raiyat s at the mercy of the 
Zemindars; 

(3) that it was first necessary to dis- 

cover the real capacity of 
every village which could bcw 
reasonably done by making the 
settlement for a period of ten 
years and compelling the 
Zf'mindars to deposit detailed 
lists of villages within the 
estates .showing the boun- 
daries, areas and assets which 
could be tested; 

(4) that ten years’ settlement would 

foster the same spirit of con- 
fidence in the Zemindar as per- 
manent settlement and that it 
would in no way stand in the 
way of extension of cultiva- 
tion. On the other hand, Per- 
manent Settlement would per- 
petuate all the existing abuses. 

Lord Cornwaljis in reply to Shoi^’s 
criticism cjame forward with his two 
minutes dated 18th September 1789 and 
10th February 1790. His arguments 
were mainly based on the following : — 

■(1) that the Court of Directors were 
determined to make the settle- 
ment permanmit with the 


ZHMmiars provided Uw.t< their 
servants^ dia not betray . the 
trust placed in them; 

(2) that the experience gathered 

since 1765 was sufficient and 
there was nothing wanting 
that Qouid be gained in tmi 
more years; 

(3) that ten years’ settlement would 

be equivalent to farming and 
th’at it would not encourage 
clearance of the vast jungly and 
uncultivated tracts of Bengal 
which is one of the main ob- 
jetds which the Directors had 
in view and that the Zemin- 
dars would still fear additional 
assessment at the end of that 
period ; 

.. (4) that under Permanent Settle- 
ment Government revenue 
w'ould be safe guarded against 
the effects of droughts and 
famine; 

(5) that the jioweis inferred on the 
proprietors to alienate the 
lands at will would consolidate 
their position; thus profits 
would increase and the interest 
of the Government would be 
safe-guarded. The prudent 
landlords would thrive while 
the bad ones would give way 
meaning thereby a positive ad- 
' vantage to the country. 

Throughout this controversy between 
these two eminent personages one is 
impressed with the force of Shore’s 
reasonings backed by exjierience with 
which he stood out for a policy of 
caution while Lord Cornwallis’s deter- 
mination to carry out the policy of the 
Directors entrusted to him persuaded 
him to override the experience of Shore. 
Thus, on March 22, 1793, in conformity 
with the orders of the Directors, the 
Decennial Settlements of Bengal and 
Bihar were declared to be I’ermanent. 

101... Insufficient Revenue. Statisties 
•f the district. — As has already been 
noted, the present district was mainly 
.comprised in the Zemindari divisions of 
Rajshahi, Laskarpore, Rokinpur, and 
Futtehsing. Hunter in his Statistical 
account of the district very much re- 
gutted his failure to supply compara- 
tive statement of revenue of the dmrict 
at different periods under ibe British 
administration such as he had been 
afile to give for other districts. No 
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materkls existed for rears earlier than 
1837 ^nd those that ne .could got hold 
of for subseunent pefiods were mani- 
festly incomplete tf) support any de- 
finite conclusions. The thorough search 
of the old ^•orrespondenc'c of the Col- 
lec;torate regarding revenue , matters 
made during this settlement operation 
bore very little tangible results. * 

It is not definitely known for what 
revenue the three Zt'tnindurif's'oi Ijas- 
karpore, Rokinpur ‘and T'uttehsing 
were permanently settled. It may, how- 
ever, be safely assumed that the sums 
for which the Zmmdrtir.s- -engaged were 
lower than the last revenue huvdobmt 
of Muhammad Kcza Khan for this vs 
found to be the case for almost all the 
the Zemindari divisions for which 
statistics are available. 

For the Zemindary of Ra jshahi, Uaiy 
Bhawani engaged in 1771* for 
Rs. 27.51,000. The Rani •gradu^illy fell 
into arrears and for several _\*ears (lov- 
ernnient either managed the’ 
in KJiaii w let it out f() revenue contrae- 
tors. Finally, the Rani made over the 
Zem'ivdary to her a<lopted son, Ra.ja 
Ram Krishna. At (he^ Decennial 
Settlement in 1700 the Raja engaged for 
Rs. 23.28. KH and, this was made per- 
manent . 

At the time of the I’ermanent Settle- 
ment a number of Tahikdtirs or subordi- 
nate landlords were declared indepeu- 
<leut of the Zt'iiiindurs and entitled Jo 
hold their lands and pay the (joveru- 
ment revenue dirQit to the district 
Treasury instead of througli the Zt'/idii- 
dars as heretofore. Moreover, Section 
7 of Regulatit»n I of 1703 empower- 
ing Government to jnit to .sale the whole 
of the lands of the defaulting Zt‘viiiidar 
or such portion of them as miglit be 
sufficient to make good the arreai- reve- 
nue was rigorously followed and laiuls 
in lots wera frequently put t«> sale in 
liquidation of the aVrear of Government 
revenue. Thus, we find that in 1801 
the single Zernindan of Rajshahi alone 
was split up into 1603 estates. There 
is no doubt ^that similar i-esidts followed 
in the case of other Zemindaries. The 
Zemindar of Rajshahi was frequently 
(defaulting ; as a .typical case, I quote 
below a letter of Mr. C. Oldfield, the 
Collector of Murshidabadj>to Mr. H. 
Colebrooke, Collector of Rajsha9ii, dated 
the 30th January, 1794 which will show 

the st^ of affairs : — 

• 

“I am very sorry so soon to be under 
the necessity bf again applying to you 

i6 


for your assistance in enforcing pay- 
ment of the demands of Government on 
account of Nij Chukla Rajshahi, from 
Raja Rain Kissen, Zemindar of Raj- 
fihahi, as he has not paid ^ny part of 
the k'ist of Poun and is also in nalanoe 
*on account of that for Aughran, 1200 
H. S., although this is 20lh Magh., I 
can no longer defer putting the Regula- 
tions in force against him, and in con- 
formity to the orddrs of- ‘the .Board of 
lievenue under date 20th August, 1793 
have accordingly to ^request you to call 
upon him for the immediate payment of 
the amount hereunder specified and in 
case of non-compliance that you will 
prcK-eed^ against him as directed liy the 
23rd Article of the Regulation for con- 
duct of Collectors passed on the 8th 
.June 1787. * • 


The particulars of demand above 
alluded to are as follows : — 


On account <»f balance of 

•Rs. 

*rt. 

1?- 

k. 

kist of Aiij^lnin. 1200 

7,777 

ir> 

15 

2 

Aniouiit of kist < f Poii.s . . 

1 ,40,008 

14 

5 

1 

Total cb^niand 

1,47,S3« 

14 

0 

.3 


From the balance sheet of MurshidabaiV 
district as given liy Hunter in his statis- 
tical accounts, it appears that the 
revenue collect i<tn in 1835-36 amounted 
to €1.22.870 or appro.vimatelv Sicca 
Rs. 12.28,700. In Regulation 1 of 1793 
there was a proviso that the Governor- 
General-in ('ouncii will imjiosc such 
a.ssessment as he may dwni equitable on 
.-rll lauds at )>re.scni alienated and }>ay- 
ing n(» public re\enue which have lieen 
or may lie proved to Ik* hold under ille- 
gal or invalid titles. Consi.stently with 
that. Regulation II of 1819 was passed 
but most of the invalid htkhiraj lands 
in the district of Mur.shidabad were 
resumed lietween 1845-47 and this 
brought about .some iiu-i-ease in revenue. 
In 1851-52 the revenue receipt for the 
di.strict was £1.28.789. The revenue 
demand foi- the district as per District 
Administration Report for 1849-50 was 
Rs. 12,96,365 4as. lOp. and the total 
number of estates on the rent-roll was 
2.656. l-'rom the .statisth’al and geogra- 
phiml reports of the district as lurnish- 
ed by the Revenue Suiweyor, Captain 
Gastrell, it apixiars fhat the district 
comprised an area of 1,686,053 16 acres 
(of which 90.780 acres w^ere covered by 
the rivers' Bhagirat hi and the Ganges) 
or approximately 2,634-45 square miles. 
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There were 69 Par gams and 3,126 re- 
venue survey villages with a total num- 
ber of 2,720 mahals borne on the revenue 
roll of the district of which 165 were 
Government, Khas mahals. Suddrr 
Jama ^ was Rr. 12,92,574-3-8 with 
thanadari jama of Rs. 3,864-7-4. The' 
tha'fiadari jama was at first assessed at 
the Decennial settlement for the main- 
tenance of the police in cerUiin estates. 
It is not, Jiowever, d distinct jama but 
forms part of the Sadder jama of the 
' estate and is collet^ted at the same time. 
There are no well-demarcated thanadari 
lands. In 1866-67 Gangetic Diara Sur- 
vey ojierations were undertaken. As a 
result of that there was some increase in 
revenue on account of resumption of 
alluvial lands that formed in the beds 
of the river. In 1670-71 there were 
2,853 estates l)orne on the revenue roll 
of the district with a total revenue , de- 
mand of £1,34,390 18s. Od. From 
the Par ganarar stati.stics the district 
area is found to be 2337 04 square miles 
and the Cen.sus Report of 1872 shows 
3,753 ‘‘villages, mouzas or townships”. 
The Boundary Commissioner’s report of 
1872 shows the area of the district as 
2462-44 square miles. 

102. Effect of the Permanent Settle* 
ment and subsequent Regulations. — The 

effect of the permanent .settlement on 
the Zemindary of Birbhum as stated 
elsewhere is typical of almost all the 
Z.emindary divisions of Bengal. It 
will give some idea of the extent to 
which the Z.emindars as a class were 
affected. It will now be worthwhile to 
consider the case of tenants. In the 
permanent settlement regulation with 
the exception of a clause re.serving the 
rights of the Government to make regu- 
lations for safeguarding the interests of 
the dependant talakdars, raiyats and 
other cultivators of the soil without any 
objection on the part of the Zemindars, 
little provision was made with regard to 
the raiyats and no definition was given 
of Uie nature of their holdings. No 
doubt Section 6t) of R^ulation VIII of 
1793 recognised the right of the raiyats 
to demand fattas from the Zemindars, 
that all the existing leases were to re- 
main in force until the expiry of 4he 
lease and that there were certain restric- 
tions for cancelling the yattas of the 
Khudkhast raiyats'. But even the Khud- 
khast raiyats were at a disadvantage to 
as^rt their rights. Sir J. E. 
Colebrooke speaks of what he tails “the 
melancholy results of the arrears of the 


permanent settlement in thd low^ pW)* 
vinces** in the. following words 

“The results were twofold; they con- 
sisted. firstly, in the sacrifice of what 
ma.y be denominated the yeomanry, by 
merging of all villas rights whether of 
property or occupancy in the all de- 
vouring recognition of the ZemindaPs 
paramount ' prof)erty in the soil; and 
secondly,, the sacrifice of the peasant^ 
by one sweeping enactment, which left 
the Zemindar to 'make his settlement 
with them on such terms as he might 
choose to require.” Regulation VIII 
of 1793 directed the Zemindars to deli- 
ver pattas to the raiyats describing the 
a'rea. (‘ondition and the lump rent pay- 
able ‘in respec't of the holding and that 
the landlords were, prohibited from im- 
posing new abwabs on raiyats. But 
the landloixls evaded the provisions of 
the Regulation. Pattas were seldom 
granted' at the customary rates and the 
raiyats also refused to aa-ept them 
under the impression that thereby their 
unlimited oc-cupancy right would be 
jeopard i.sed. They also did not approve 
of the consolidation of the rents and 
abwabs. They wanted to keep the old 
rent in tact and avoid addition of fresh 
abwabs. The dispute between the land- 
lords and tenants grew acute. There 
was withholding of rents to a very large 
extent. The ec!«nomic distress of the 
country at the time was rather in favour 
of the tenants, who could refu.se pay- 
ment of lents. Hunter in his Bengal 
Manu.siTipt records observes as follows : 
“Those of the resident (cultivators, who 
had the most courage or the lejist fixed 
property to leave Ixjhind, refu.sed to pay 
the customary rates, quitted their here- 
ditary holdings and took up lands at 
market-rate as non-resident tenants in 
some other villages”. The majority of 
the Zemindars in the absence of collec- 
tion from the tenants failed to pay the 
stipulated land revenue to Government. 
They appealed to the Government to 
strengthen their hands again.st the re- 
fractory tenants and the Government in 
their anxiety to secure the minimum 
revenue demand of the land came to the 
aid of the landlords and passed Re^ila- 
tion VII of 1799 (commonly known as 
Haptam). This Regualtion gave the 
landlords the Unrestricted right of dis- 
traint of the personal belongings of the 
raiyats and in rertain cases to .t^rrest 
their persons for arrears of rent with- 
out reference to any court. The civil 
and criminal (X>urt8 were 'also direct^ 
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to give all sorts of relief to the Zemin- 
dars 'against the contumacy ef the 
tenants. Justice Field'ih his Landhold- 
ing observes : — 

“There i§ scarcely a country in the 
civilised world in yvhich a landlord is 
allowed to evict his tedant without" hav- 
ing recourse to the regular tribunal; 
but the Bengal Zemindar \f{is deliber- 
ately told by the Legislature that he was 
at liberty to oust his tenants* if the rent 
claimed by him were in arrear at tht* end 
of the year.” This was followed hy 
Emulation V of -1812 (commonly known 
as P'ancham). Both these Regulations 
legalised the treatment of the Zemindars 
to which the cultivators as a class wefe 
succumbing. Section 62 of Reguration 
VITT of 1793 provided for the mainten- 
ance of a Paiwari in every village as a 
Government servant but a Patuwiri frtr 
all practical purposes dcterior.ated to 
the position of a paid agent of.tlfb zemin- 
dar. , To amend matters the Bengal 
A/fwwrf , Regidation 12 of 1817 was 
passed but soon it was <liscovered that 
it afforded little prohu tion to the ten- 
ants in the matter of realizing rent.s and 
the illegal ceses . demanded by the 
Zemindars. In 1822. Regulation XT of 
1822 was passed. This was substHjuent- 
ly re{>ealed by Act XT of 1841. By 
virtue of Regulation XI of 1822 the 
auction purchaser could at his option 
wholly avoid any tenure uidess it fell 
within the scope of section 32 of the 
Regulation. Even the Khvdkhn^'t rai- 
yats who w'ere inducted after the Per- 
manent Settlement could be evicted by 
the auction purchaser and if not evicted 
the rents could be assesse<l at the discre 
tion of the purcha.ser. The full realisa- 
tion of the position came in 1859. In 
that year the Bengal Rent Act X of 
1859 was passed. By that the rights of 
raiyats who had beien in jKwsession for 
a j)eriod of 12 >'ears were saved. It 
provided that the auction purchasers 
were not entitled to evict an otx'upjincY 
raiyat or enhance the rent of any such 
raiyat otherwise thdn as prescrilied by 
the provisions of the Act. It also pro- 
vided for the delivery of pattas to the 
raiifats and the prevention of illegal 
•exactioQ and e»^tortion in connection, 

with the demands of rents. 

• 

. „103. The period from 1793 to 1859. — 

The ^tire period of a liltle over 60 years 
from the pi^mulgation of the j:)ermanent 
settlement Uegumtion to the passing of 
the Bengal *]^nt Aqt, X of 1859, is 


characterised by the anxious efforts of 
the Government to secure the minimum 
revenue demand. Before the accession 
of the Company to the Dewani there 
were elements of uncertainty and con- 
fusion regarding the rights and pfivi- 
•leges of the raiyats and ’their relations 
with the 7.emindars\ this state of affaii'S 
had to be allowed to continue in spite of 
the lx*st intention of that far-sighted 
a<lministrator Sir, John Shore, that 
before any permanent settlement was 
effected with the 7,emindnrs, these rights , 
and privileges should be defined anfl 
adjusted. The Court of Directors 
I)clieved that relation between the land- 
lords and raiyats would l)e adjusted 
mutually by contracts. The Permanent 
Settlement* Regulations )){issed for the 
purpo.se rather came handy to some 
Zemindars pulling down the raiyats* 
when in course' of barely half a dei'ade 
after the IVrmanent Settlement it was 
found that a large nuinbe?' of estates in 
the province were sold off for arHars of 
revenue. The .situation was aggravated 
when pres.sed by tlie high assessment of 
revenue in the Pei rnanent Settlement the 
Zemindars started creating intermediate 
rights of smaller units under local mag- 
nates. These— the main class of which 
was Patni legalised under Regulatidm 
VIII of 1819- -came to closer grips with 
the fwasantry in their attempt to make 
the most of their situation. Act X of 
1859 as staled was the first recognition 
that the errors which Sir John 8hore*had 
pressed to avoid were iTcatiug troubles. 
The position was made worse later when 
the rise in [U’ices made the fixed monc- 
iary rent too low a value of the share of 
the produt'e the landlords could claim 
and stirred them on to make larger and 
larger demands for enhancement. When 
to all these w'as added the high handed- 
ness of the Indigo planters, agrarian 
troubles l)ecame tlie order of the day and 
lietween the years 1869 to 1880 the dis- 
turlied relations of landlords and ten- 
ants led to various awkward situations. 
The case of Thaknrani Dasi rs. Bisu'cs- 
war Mukkarji brouglit out the weak- 
nesses and the strength of the contend- 
ing parties and the Rent Law Commis- 
sion was appointed which ultimately 
re-sulted in the passing pf the most com- 
prehensive tenancy legislation of any 
coiintry, viz., the Bengal Tdltancy Act. 
There were able an<j earnest udWates 
of the rights of cultivators and much 
was done to safeguard their interests. 
In all these various vicissitudes of for- 
tune Murshidabad landlords and tenants 
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had their part and that will be com- 
mented on in its proper place. 

The question as to how far the Perma- 
nent Settlement as a legal measure was 
detrin\ental * to the tenantry has been 
much debated. Sir .1. Colebroke has 
been quoted tib have expre.ssed on “tlie 
melancholy errors of the Permanent 
Settlement,” “on the saeiifice of the 
Yeomanry, etc.”. I am afraid, as far as 
I could iudge from a somewhat intensive 
' study of the conditions in this district, 
the charge cannot iii my opinion l)e fully 
endorsed. Rarely one meets a village 
where the tenantry has not continued for 
generations. It is' easier to trace old 
connection of the peasantry .with a vil- 
lage than that of the landlord. That 
the tenantry could (.hold to their lands 
from a time prior to the safeguarding 
Bengal Tenancy Act is a proof that the 
circumstances were not .so unfavourable 
as are gought to Ise made out. Pbe vil- 
lage rights exist- except in the casje of 
pasturage — no worse tnan what existed 
before. In the matter' of common pastur- 
age more tenants are found to take up 
and break dowm such land for tillage 
than the landlords could ever expect and 
for this Permanent Settlement in my 
-opinion is less responsihle than various 
other circumstances wdth which the 
Permanent Settlement had little or no 
connection. This will Ire borne out by 
a study of the circumstances in the 
Temporarily Settled or even Kfuis Mahal 
Estates. It w'as asserted that “the Per- 
manent Settlement left the Zemindar to 
make his settlement with them on such 
terms as he might choose to require.’'- 
The exmtinuity of the tenantry from 
father to son for generations is a proof 
that in the largest majoi'ity of cases the 
terms were not unfavourable. The aver- 
age rent rate is about rupees three and 
odd per acre. Judged by the outturn 
and the rent rates in the temporarily- 
settled estates in the Province this is not 
high. Here, bm, thus his terms cannot 
be said to have been harsh, while in 
every village one may get from any old 
tenant that in the majority of cases in 
the past the relation between the land- 
lord and the tenant was sweeter and 
much more friendly evincing gre^i^er 
good will op either side than what could 
be claimed to-day. If people’s verdict 
be any evidence — to my mind there can 
be no better evidence — the jmsition has 
gone from bad to worse in more recent 
times when, tradition was lost and law 
was substituted to regulate the relation. 


For all that Permanent Settlement can- 
not by* any process of logic be held res- 
ponsible. “ Black*^ sheep there were; are 
and must be in future. The exchange 
of 'patta and kahuliyats — ^which was the 
one omission to which all the alleged ills 
of the tenantry are attributed — could 
have availed lijitle wlien large ignorance* 
Ijttle education, still less capacity for 
organised ' detion were the order oif the 
day. 'rijose w'ho know how in spite of 
the strictest injunctions of law fo-day 
rent . recei|)ts in jU’oper form are not 
granted, and abwabs are collected must 
reali.se that law- is incapable of enforc- 
ing w^hat can ‘only be enforced by organ- 
ised and educated social sense. The 
I^ermanent Settlement by securing the 
necessary conditions of growth has done 
more than anything else to create the 
beginning' of that social sen.se. The 
eJear jyovisions in the Permanent Settle- 
ment regulations have enableil tlie Gov- 
ernment tp step in and protect the culti- 
vators and. now that a piece of legisla- 
tion like this is entirely in the habds of 
the people it is uj) to them to speed up 
the |)erfection of what in the large,«t 
interests can Ix' held to lx> condui-ive to 
the real welfare of the country as a 
W'hole. 


My conclusion is that the Permanent 
Settlement as a fiscal measurt* did noth- 
ing to the detriment of the rynta. It 
took away no rights which the tenantry 
then possessed, deprived them of no 
security which they otherwise liad. The 
{)rocesses of rent realisation in the l)egin- 
ning had to be made harsher as were the 
proces.ses for the realisation of Land 
Revenue — but much of that hard.shij) 
was due to rationalisation of biusiness 
methods which had to come. On the 
other hand 1 l)elieve that the idtimate 
effect of the Permanent Settlement cer- 
tainly was for the good of the tenantry. 
It provided the State at once with tne 
moral background to interfere whenever 
it thought that the tenants had a griev- 
ance and the I'enancy legislations em- 
body in the main the effect of the strenu- 
ous efldeavours in the inter^ts of the 
actual tiller. 

■ 

104. The Permanent Settlement as a 
fiscal mea8ure.'*^As in the case of the 
District of Birbhum we examine the- 
effect of the Permanent Settlement in a 
few cases in the district to dejennine how 
far as a fiscal measure it was satisfac- 
tory. Eight repiresentativfe estates of 
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the district are chosen to test the effect day standards. The figures stand 
on revenue on the basis, of the ^iresent thus: — 


Tausi 

No. 

ProBent 

revonuo. 

• 

Total area in 

Total exiRting 

aMHet4i. • 

• 

PeiY-^ntago of 
njveinie on as8t?t M. 

• 

lieveniio c.ral- 
culated at 70 
jicr f'oni. of iho 
proHont 

JjDHH of 

ro venue t 9 the 
• Stato. 

t 

2 

Kh. a. " 
10,221 0 

% 

•9,710-20 

• Hh. a. 

30.276 2 

33 -75 

H.S. 

21.193 0 

Hh. a. 

10,972 0 

4 

14,322 11 

9,511 -31 

3^.058 4 

37 -63 

26,640 0 

12,317 5 

7 

16,039 0 

9,H:fl •40 

33,650 3 

47 -66 

23, .5.56 0 

7.517 0 

390 

34,795 14 

34.899 -98 

86,078 10 

40 -42 

60.2.55 0 

25,459 2 

251 

97K 13 

2,132 -64 

3,964 3 

24 *69 

• 2,774 • 0 

1 ,79.5 3 

252 

219 7 

40.1*66 

905 12 

• 24 -17 ! 

634 0 

• 414 9 

423 

488 14 

• 637-37 

1.864 9 

26-22 

• 1,305 0 

816 2 

1344 

24 12 

43 -61 

* 116 11 

21 -36 

81 0 

56 4 

• 


77.090 7 


1.94.914 6 



.59,347 9 


The last four estates in the statemcyt 
are resumed lakhernj viahnh. 'I’he a.s- 
sets of each estate were ealeulated hy 
totalling up all the cVi.sting niii/ati rents 
with the assets for usable KIkih lands 
calculated ,at the average ineid<*n(‘e of 
raiyati rents of the Mahal. .Further 


statistics al)out the.s(‘'! estates regarding 
the incidejice of rent and the way in 
which the surplus revenue payable to the 
State has been intcrceitted liy the pro. 
|>rietors and tenure-holders are given 
ladow : — 


Tauxi 

No. 

inriileiire of 
rent |H»r a<*n*. 

Inrideiwi* 
of iweiuit'* 

pi-r ttiTc. • 

• 




lnfon*o]>f ion < 

)f Htn oriiif*. 




By 

proprietors. 

{«). 

i 


Hy formn-- 

Ijoldors. 




1st grwlr*. 

(5). 

1 

2imI gnu It 
(<•). 

I 

3ni grade 


[ 

4th grade. 
(« ). 

a 


Hs. H. 

K'*. a. 

Hh. 

a. 

! 

K». 

a. 

Hh. 

a. 

; Ks. 

11. 

Ks. 

a. 

2 

4 3, 

1 i 

6,242 

0 

1„347 

0 

: 3,672 

6 

275 

6 

36 

0 

4 

4 8 

1 8 

7,693 

0 

4,137 

0 

3S.5 

6 

15 

6 

87 

• 

0 

7 

4 2 

1 16 

1 ,935 

0 

4,522 

0 

963 

6 

97 

6 



m) 

3 8 

• 1 0 

9.763 

0 

12,2.50 

4> 

2,966 

6 

476 

6 

61 

0 

251 

1 11 

0 7 

254 

0 

844 

• 

0 

(>97 

(» 





252 

2 11 

0 9 

414 

9 





i 




423 

2 15 

0 12 

728 

0 

52 

0 

36 

,» 





1344 

j 

3 1 

0 9 

52 

0 

4 

4 








The alleged loss Is calculated on the 
assumption that 70 jH'f cent, of the 
assets would l)e taken as the share of 
Government revenfte. Calculntiid on 
that basifi it will a})pea.r thai the 
. loss works out at approximately 77 per 
cent: of the existing revenue. From 
statistics prepared by this deiwirtment it. 
is fount! tnat in tKese areas aWit 12 per 
cent, of cultivable lands i» still lying un- 
cultivated. When that is cultivated the 
assets, of the estates wiH go up. 

But 70 per cent, is a high rate to-day. 

■ In the resettlement , made of lots in 


Sunderbans, which have fallen in after 
09 yeaT-s of lease, the revenue calculated 
is under the revised instructions issued 
by the Government at alK>ut 50 j)er cent, 
of the assets. In provinces where a 
Revenue Act in recent times was passed 
the tendency is to limit the Government 
demand to 50 per c*ent.» If that be fol- 
lowed here the revenue would go up by 
about Rs. 20.367 (rupees twenty tnou- 
sand three hundred* sixty-seven). In 
other words at 70 ])er cent, of the assets 
the loss of revenue in these estates i^^ 77 
j)er cent, of the existing revenue for 
them, while at 50 per cent, it is about 
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26 per cent. The total revenue of the 
permanently settled estates in the dis- 
trict is Rupees nine lakhs seventy-one 
thousand eight hundred twenty-six. 
Hence, if the assessment had been at 76 
per cent, and if the assets in all of them^ 
bore the same proportion to the revenue' 
as in the caseS examined, the gain to the 
exciiequer would l)e about seven lakhs. 
If on the other hand 50 per cent. l)e the 
limit of as{?es.sraent uliider the same c<>n- 
ditions the gain would 'be about a lakh 
‘ and thirty-four thousand. The amount 
of increase, however, will vary if in the 
rest of the estates the existing revenue 
bears a different proportion to the 
assets. 

The exact figures must be Worked out 
if the problem has to be tackled as a live 
issue. Tt is safe, however, to conclude 
that on the existing system of assessment 
of revenue there has been a loss. <The 
extent depends upon the data then ac- 
cepted 'and the state of the development 
of the particular estate or area. .As- 
suming even that i^ can lie shown that 
the revenue may l)c augmented on the 
basis of existing assets several practical 
problems will immediately arise. Tt is 
certainly not a fact that the surplus 
-ai^sets have been intercepted all by the 
Zemindars. A number of intermedia- 
ries intervenes. Every interest-holder 
thus has a right matured by the law 
established on the land. To acouire this 
surplus assets each interest will have to 
be acquired and to that must be added 
the cost of the khas management of the 
property which so far is being paid by 
the respective landlords. 

105. The Permanent Settlement re> 
viewed. — repeat what is stated in the 
report on Birbhum. 

We are now left to review the position . 
It must, however, be definitely gra.sped 
that to review the Permanent ^ttlement 
we must throw ourselves back, if we can, 
to the situation of the last decade of the 
18th century. We must visualise the 
breakdown in the revenue system when 
the battle of Plassey determined the 
hand which would hold the sceptre. 
The breakdown was inevitable before the 
new order could be established. We 
must recognise tflie incompleteness o6 the 
administrative machinerv in those early 
days, the failure of the experiments 
made for steady revenue collection, the 
ignorance of the real state of affairs, thii 
wi^e divergence in the land system of 
Great Britain whose people had to deter- 
mine the policy and that of India whose 


people had to pay and then gaus^ the 
anticipated political danger in tKe un- 
certainty of the Assessment of land reve- 
nue which was the main source of the 
revenue of the State and the concern of 
the largest percentage of people of the 
country. 

€ 

It is easy t6 criticise with a century 
dnd half of- time to watch the effect and 
easier still to ignore its good effect as 
unworked for and static facts and dilate 
on the weakness, actual or supposed, in 
the system. If we add to our equijiment 
the ^th century stock of economic con- 
ceptions we may draw a dark picture 
indeed. Tt is probable that as a fiscal 
policy for a centralised Government in 
a modern State that was to follow its 
imjilications were not ^clearly grasped. 
It reserved no share in the growth of the 
unearned income which under a stable 
Government the country could reason- 
ably anticipate as a likely result. 

It cannot, however, lie maintained 
that the authorities at the time di(^ not 
watch with the utmost zeal the interests 
of the State or were lenient to the land- 
lords. The re(‘ords of the time for years 
after the IMrmanent Settlement ’show 
that the jails were full with defaulting 
proprietors. : 

It is difficult to trace estates which 
have been kept in tact since the Perma- 
nent Settlement till to-day. The profit 
to* the Zemindars depended first on the 
margin of error in their favour in the 
Hvstabud taken as the basis of assess- 
ment; .secondly, on the uncultivated; area 
which was left included within the es- 
tate not a.ssessed to revenue being un- 
productive and thirdly, on the quantity 
of areas held uiider invalifl grants, and 
fourthly, on the capacity of the soil to 
bear additional rent. That at the time 
the margin of profit was rigorously low 
can be judged from the effect already 
discussed. The heriiditary aristtwracy 
received the severest blow — the traditions 
they stood for disappeared and the whole 
social organism received a shock to which 
much .of the dismemberment ,^of the cul- 
tural and economic trends which has 
gone on since then can be traced. • 

It is true that after* considerable and 
often painful sufferings and trials when 
things readjusted themselves a lot of the 
troubles of the actual cultivators lemain- 
ed. The unearned income yvent tt ster- 
ile channels. But it can hardly te 
denied that its economic and poiiticai 
effect on the whole was satisfactory, it 
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gradually stabilised habits, standardised 
life. ’Though the security of the ten- 
ants* was not made sjJfe by .statutory 
contracts — ^which Jater had unfortunate- 
effect— yet at the time when there wa.s 
more quest, for tenants than for land 
the situation itself was a substitute 
for law. 

Stabler conditions increhsed the 
population, converted the quest <»f land- 
lords for tenants to a* ceaseUws (juest l>v 
tenants for land. Other ])rol)leins 
arose — the rights of diverse int(!rest- 
holders complicated issues. TiCgal en- 
actments followed. Financ'iei’s in charge 
of public e.xchequers confronted with tlie 
puz2ling problem of finding s(»urces t)f 
revenue looked a.skance at the Perma- 
nent Settlement.* Iteople taught in the 
economics of a western counrry where 
conditions are entirely <lifferent shouted 
for agrarian sfu-ialism. . The life of 
India is inseparately connect^l ^^•ith the 
land system. In Bengal. Mt is parti- 
cularly sy. Some of the evils of which 
the britic complains have little t(» do with 
the Permanent Settlement of land Reve- 
nue and have to lx* traced to other 
sources. 

It is not improhahle that a cytiical 
nationalist economist of the future may 
even attribute to the self-imposed limita- 
tion of the e^tecutive Crovernment. a 
part of the progress which Bengal 
unquestionably enjoys. He would puoh- 
ably argue that it tended to con.serve 
automatically a pi^rf of the wealth which 
in taxation would have gone out of his 
country for expenditure over which 
constitutionally, till of late, the peof)lc 
had no control. He might even attri- 
bute to this measure a part of that cul- 
ture and general well-lieing which the 
|)eople of Bengal — its {xa.santry, its 
middle cla.ss, its landlords, and even its 
much abused mahajavs and lawyers — 
enjoy. The questfion of the abrogation 
of the Permanent Settlement, therefore, 
needs to be approached with the utmost 
circumspection. It* is not yet a ])rohlem 
demanding immediate solution and it 
ia no use attempting to cross the bridge 
before one gets to it. It is not necx^ssary, 
.therefore, to discuss it in details aud, 
may be touched upon in brief. 

• 

106. Alternatives te Permanent 

Settlementf — The figuVes of probable 
profit musC de})end upon the merits of 
each case throughout Bengal. The 
margin of ptofit depends upon a variety 


of circumstances. Where the margin of 
profit is small, interference with the 
Permanent Settlement will mean little or 
nothing to the exchequer. It may on 
the other hand cause unnecessary unrest. 
We may examine what alternatives there 
•are to the I’ernianent ^ettlemdnt to 
meet the elastic demands of the ex- 
chetpier if it be decided that this .soorce 
must come under review. The follow- 
ing alternatives are to be consiilered 

(1) The alu’ogation of the Permanent, 
Settlement without compensation. 

(2) The inainfenanee of the Perma- 
nent Settlement provided that the un- 
earned .income does not exceed a parti- 
cular fiercentage of |)rofit and inclusion 
of the excess for a.s.sessinent. 

(3) The maintenance of the Perma- 
nent Settlement and securing the per- 
iiianenee of tenaney and fixity of the 
rent. to all the .subordinate, tenants pro- 
vided it has reached a certain maximum 
which will lie expressed in a share of 
produce to lx determined for large 
tracts. 

(4) The maintenance of the Perma- 
nent Settlement as such but to gradu- 
ally buy Uj) for the State the right lo 
collect rent direct tVoiii the cultivators. 

(;>) To maintain the Permanent Set 
tlenient as such aud to add to the ces- 
ses which will go on contributing to 
s(K*ial work of the tracts. 

Of the.se the first, in a stable 8(x*ietv 
•(“an lx ruled out. the second is out of 
the (juest ion for a long time to come as 
a practical solution. The only pos- 
sible way wotild he to buy uj) on rais- 
ing loan which the extra profit may 
wd}>e out in conr.se of a long perioti. 
The third and the fifth alternatives 
may holj) in the |)rovincial revenue and 
desei ve to lx examined in details, while 
the f(>urth alternative will lead to wide 
diffusion of the benefits of the Perma- 
nent Settlement and the general j)ro8- 
|)erity thus indirectly brought about and 
add to the tax-jtaylng capat'ity of the 
individual citizens. The fifth solution 
in the .shape of road and piddic works 
ce^ and tne proposed eciycation cess 
though applie(i to the permanently as 
well as temporarilvisettled estates is 
already partly in operation. It seems 
to me that either the fourth or the fifth 
or a combination of the alternatives 
will probably get for the country all 
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that is escpeeted to raise by taxation 
and that with the minimum of distur- 
bances. 

In the existing state of education 
and' growth’ it is clear that agrarian' 
socian^m in the shape of common shar-. 
ing of the products of joint cultivation 
on 'a large scale for ages yet to cuine 
will be out of the question. 

I am convinced that the Permanent 
{Settlement though it h'as defects — and 
what vSystem has not — was on the whole 
ja sound stroke of statesmanship, was 
the best that could be had in the cir- 
cumstance's and on the whole had bene- 
ficial effect on the people. It, hpwever, 
at the time gave a very rude and de- 
vastating slux’k to the social organism 
and probably to that must be attribut- 
ed a large share of the loss in the in- 
dustrial and trade organisations of the 
dhy. 

If it is to be e.xamined afresh the 
manifold effect of a change should be 
very carefully weighed and a care- 
ful balancing must be made, whether, 
taking the country as a whole, 
a particular |>oIicy will ensure econo- 
n^ic betterment for the greatest num- 
ber far more effectively than under the 
present system. 

The case is somewhat different with 
the revenue-frw estates. Though the 
area is not large it can at least yield 
tin incipase in the levcnue not alto- 
gether negligible. The grants were 
originally made in the majority of cases 
for social purjwses either of religion 
or education. Seldom a modern holder 
of such an estate renders that lienefit 
to the society but he holds on exempt 
from any contribution of land revenue. 

The position is examined later. 

107. Changes in Revenue-roll after 
1870 . — After 1870 a number of 
estates was transferred from the reve- 
nue roll of the di.strict to other districts 
such as Birbhum and Burdwan. There 
was a considerable fall in the revenue de- 
mand of the district. In course of the 
Rajshahi diara survey of 1916-20 
some alluvial acciretions from the tea of 
the Ganges on the side of the district 
were resumed and there was some in- 
crease in revenue. "In 1928-29 the total 
revenue demand of the district was 
Rs. 10,40,502 for 2,.378 estates borne on 
the register of revenue-paying estates of 


the district. The recorde-of -rights pre- 
pared ^luring the present operati^s 
show the follomng: — 


EsUtea borne on No. Aron. ReveaiM. 

roguitor. 


A part 1 

2234 

1,078.834 -OOi 

K. M. £istat<« 

33 

12,033 *08 

T. iS. KNtat4H9 * 

250/ 

27,137 -38 

A part H 

*171 

120.U43 -02 

part 1 

302 

31,810-40 

B jiurt J1 « ' 

River area oiit4»irie 

10 

10,503 -57 

the record • 

. . 

17,173 '01 


Re. a. p. 
0,71,826 14 f 
34,711 9 2 

68,811 II 6 


•1,307,629 -11 
or 2,043 BCjjuaro mileii. 


Diara proc^dings were undertaken 
for the Bhagi rath i. the Bhairab, the Jel- 
langhi, the Babla, the Mayurakshi and 
the Sealmari with the result that 169 
new Diara estates were formed covering 
an area of 7,564 -78 aC-res with a total 
revenue demand of Rs. 20,285-1 (rupees 
twenty thousand and two hundred 
eighty-five anna one). 

108. Foreign estates — There are es- 
tates terne on the register of revenue- 
payiug estates of other distnets buch 
as Malda, Rajshahi, Nadia, Hot^hly, 
Nmthal Parganas, Birhbum, Dacca and 
Burdwan hayjng lands in this district. 
The total area covel’cd by such e.states 
in the district is 1,29,04.3 02 acres. 
This is the survival of the interspersed 
fiscal juri.sdiction of the early times 
whicli the revenue surveyor .so bitterly 
complained of. l<or general atbninis- 
tnitive purpcises the tendency of the 
Goyerninont is to treat every district as 
a distinct unit and s^o far as the lix-al 
judicial and executive branch the ad- 
iiiini.stration is com-erned the juri.sdic- 
tion is confined within the geographi- 
cal limits of the district and it will be 
an improvement if the fiscal jurisdic- 
tion te the same. But their situation 
and the adjustment of revenue, now and 
in future changes, are difficulties which 
are great. 

The case is somewhat different with 
revenue-free estates. There are some 
lands in the districts of Birbhum and 
Murshidabad appertaining to revenue- 
free projierties terne on the register of 
Burdwan Collectorate. The Land Re- 
gistration registers to te maintained by 
the Collector are intended to account 
for every piece of land within the geo- 
graphical limits of the district but there 
IS no register to enter such foreign re- 
venue-free lands. For such lands sepa- 
rate revenue-free numbers should 6e as- 
signed and carried to the register of 
revenuie-free lands of the district. 
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109. Resumed estatm. — Most of the 
invalid lakhiraj lands ip the district 
were’ resumed between * 1839 to 1847. 
There are as many as 74 resumed lakhi- 
raj estates with a total revenue demand 
of Rg. 4,659-^1-1. The elalwrate rule.s 
that were framed for the resumption of 
invalid lakhiraj lands Appeared in * the 
Governor General’s letter, dated the, 
6th August 1788 and were recorded in 
the proceedings of the Board of Reve- 
, nue, dated 5th Septeniber 17,88. They 
were subsequently incorporated in* the 
Regulations XTX and XXXVII of 
1793. Registration of Lakhiraj lands 
as required by Section 24 of* Act XIX of 
1793 was commenced in 1201 B.S. but 
the nlajority of the toidads bear the* 
date 1208 B.S. The procedure of* re- 
sumption was to eallmpon the recorded 
owner a.s found in the Bmr Zamnn Daf- 
tar of the Collectorate to j) rove. their* 
title to i\\^' lakhiraj lands. Below is 
given short accounts of some of,tlte more 
important resumed lakhiraj •eatutea of 

the district . 

• 

Taazi No. 251. — Resumv)tion proceed- 
ings were drawn up for 4.236 biahaa and 
2 kattn.<t of land claimed 'as Dehottar 
land of Kiritrswari Thokurani alleged to 
have l)een granted by Snrja Narain Ray. 
Zemindar of Rokinpur. on 11th Magh 
1155 B.S. in Mouzne Paidear, Lakshi- 
narayanpur and Surjanarainpnr. 
Notices under Regulation IT of 1S19 
were served on the owners. I'hh 
alienation was made by the Ze- 
mindar himself and as it was 
not a case of Had^-hahi grant, tlie 
entire area covered by it was de- 
clared as invalid lakhiraj by the Spe- 
cial Deputy Collector on 18th July 
1839. The lands as actually surveyed 
was 4.248 highas and 7 katias. There 
were 380 highas of uncnlturable land. 
41 bighas and 14 kattas of Chakran 
land and 14 highas. lb kattas oi Sikmi- 
lakhiraj land. For the purposes of 
assessment the.se lands were deducted. 
The area actually a§.sessedi was 3,736 
highas 12 kattas. The assets for the 
lands were* Rs. 1,869-1-7 to Which 
Rs. 97-6-9 was added on account of Fal- 
kar and Jalkar. The net assets thus 
come to -Rs. 1,966.8-4. Half of this, 
namely, Rs. 958-4-2 was taken as the 
share of Government reveifiie. To this 
again Rs. 22-9-8 was ad^ed on account 
of Bajmpti Sikmi-lakhiraj landk. The 
newly createa estate was permanently 
settled with Rani Mon Mohini Debya 
frmn 12S0 B..S. 

IT* 


Tauzi No. 252. — 1,556 highas of lands 
were claimed as lakhiraj by Kazi Jamal- 
uddin Mea, Munshi Faijuddin Ahmad 
and others but they had no authorita- 
tive title deed to produce in support^ of 
their claim. Accordingly * the lands 
Were declared on 31st October ISSS as 
liable for assessment. A 'survey was 
made on 27th May 1841 but only 612 
highas and 15 kattas of land could be 
traced. The rest \was not in possession 
of ‘the owners. .For the ntliyose of 
calculation of assets the following rate 
per higha was followed : — 



R#«. 

a. 

p* 

Bastu 

. . 4 

0 

0 

• 

Udbaatu « 

.. 2 

0 

0 

Dhaiil 

. . 1 

2 

2 

Dihi 

.. 1 

8 

0 

Garden 

. . 6 

0 

0 

bamboo 

. . 4 

0 

0 

Tank 

•• 

1 

•1 

Cultivable fallow 

. . 0 

10 

0 


and revenue calculated at 50 per cent, 
of the a.sset.s came to Rs. 233-11-9. 
But when the records went up to the 
Commissioner for sanction, he was 
|)leased to direct fresh enquiry and 
.survey wdth the lesult that 823 highas 
and 14 kattas of land w'as found in 
possession of the owners and the fol- 
loAving rate of assessment was follow- 
ed : — 



lia. 

a. 

P* 

Udbastu 

2 

8 

0 

Garden 

. . 3 

0 

0 

Dihi 

.. 1 

8 

0 

1st class ciiltivatetl land 

. . 0 

10 

0 

2nd class cultivated land 

.. 0 

6 

0 

Cultivable fallow 

. . 0 

3 

0 


Total assets of the estate based on. 
this new’ rate came to Rs. 847-14 and 
the revenue of Rs. 423-15 was perma- 
nently settled with the proprietors 
from 1254 B. S. 

Tauzi No. 389. — 720 highas^ and 4 
kattas of land as shown in’ Taidad 
No. 116 of 1202 B. S. were 
claimed as lakhiraj hy one Gobinda 
Sarnm Bhattach.arji in mouzgs Mohes- 
pore and Jote Bhola appertain- 
ing to Pargana Goas; but the own- 
er failed to produce any authority in 
support of his claim. As such it wg,s 
declared invalid by the Special Deputy 
Collector on 27th April 1839. 
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After actual survey 790 Ughas and 
6 kattas of lands were found in posses- 
sion of the proprietors and the follow- 
ing rate of assessment was adopted: — 


< 

Ks. 

a. 

P- 

f. • 

Bastu 

.. 3 

0 

t 

0 

Udbartu “ 

.. 1 

8 

0 

Garden 

.. 2 

0 

0 

Dhani 

.. 2 

0 

0 

Tank <> 

.. 2 

0 

0 

One cropped land . . 

.. 0 

10 

0 

Thatching grass *. . 

.. 0 

10 

0 

Kalai 

.. 0 

10 

0 

Gahama 

.. 0 

16 

0 


The total assets came tOi Rs. 630-7-12 
and the revenue of Rs. 315-3-7 cal- 
culated at 50 per vent of the assets was 
settled permanently with the proprie- 
tors. 

110. Case for subjecting ail revenue- 
free lands' to assessment of Govern- 
ment revenue. — By the ancient law of 
the country the ruling power was en- 
titled to appropriate a certain share of 
the produce from every piece of land. 
In certain cases the ruling power gave 
up its interests and the rights of assess- 
ment in favour of an individual, a 
community or a corporate body in per- 
petuity or for a fixed term as a reward 
for distinguished services to the State 
or to provide for religious, charitable 
OP educational institutions and the Bad- 
shahi grants so made were locally deno- 
minated as Altamgha, Jaigir, Aimn, 
Madad-i-mash, etc. In subsequent 
years this right of alienation which could 
only be executed by the ruling power 
came to be grossly misused by the 
Zemindarft (who were merely officers of 
the State at the time) and other Gov- 
ernment Officials placed in charge of 
superintendence of revenue collection. 
Most of the alienations were made to 
the personal advantage of the grantee 
or for the clandestine appropriation of 
the grantor with the result that there 
was a gradual diminution of Govern- 
ment revenue. The effect of sucli dis- 
honest alienation was marked imme- 
diately after the accession of the Com- 
pany to the D^wani. Accordingl 3 % the 
Government at various times declared 
that all grants for holding lands free 
from revenue mg.de since the date of 
the Company’s accession to the Dewani 
but without their sanction were ildegal 


and void and that they „ wei'e 
liabld to ■ ,the Government re- 
venue. At the* same time grants of re- 
venue-free lands made before the date 
of the Dewani were held as valid to 
the extent of the intentions of the 
grantor, provided the grantees had ob- 
tained possession. These two broad 
• principles were incorporated in the Re- 
gulations 19 and 37 of 1793. The in- 
valid grants were resumed and assessed 
to reven*ue while those satisfying' 
the requirements of the Badshahi 
grants Regulation were formed into re- 
venue-free .estates. The point to-day, 
however, is whether there is any case 
^ for the perpetuation of the revenue- 
fre^ grants. The Badshahi grants 
were declared valid sipparently out of 
deference to the Customary law of the 
country' that prevailed under the an- 
' cient Indian rul;ers. But. the entire 
custom governing the economics of the 
social' o-rganism have changed to-day. 
It is, therefore, open to question if 
there is really any moral - bar .apart 
from the legal one to sub.iect this ex- 
empted area to bear reasonable share of 
the burden of assesmienl. Lands ori- 
ginally assigned . to the village im- 
munities by the ancient Indian rulers 
for the watch and ward duties of local 
areas were resumed when the State took 
direct charge of discharging these du- 
ties. On a parity of reasoning it may 
be urged that the grant of revenue-free 
lands made by the ancient rulers for the 
purpose of education when the spread 
of education amoilgst the people was 
a matter entirely of individual enter- 
prise should not continue when educa- 
tion is taken over as a duty of the State 
even though the particular assessment 
may be aurreed to be earmarked for the 
same. Likewise, any alienation, of 
lands made for religious purposes can- 
not be .justified in the altered state of 
Government of the, country. It is spe- 
cially so when it will be found that in 
very few cases the purpose for which 
the alienation of glands was made by 
the ancient rulers’ is being served now. 
In the district of Murshidabad there 
are 31,810-46 acres of revenue-free lands 
and calculated at the average incidence 
. of revenue of rupee one per acre the ad- 
dition of revenue is expected to be 
Rs. 31,810 (thirty-one thousand eight 
hundred and ten). On the basis of 
existing assets the revenue will prob- 
ably be larger. 
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Economic life of tho people. 

111. The^position as it was. — That 
the district of Murshidabad once was 
flourishing can hardly be /loubfed. * But 
ancient details of her past history are noj 
available and it will not be 'possible to 
conclude how far the units of. popula- 
tion in the neighbourivjod — far even the 
district boundaries have changed — econo- 
mically shared in the prosperity as it 
then existed. It is, however, a histori- 
cal fact of importance tha't the district 
had some very important industries even 
before the political direction passed oh 
to British hands and it is on record’that 
it had an import)ant»trade and commer- 
cial life. It is believed that after Sat- 
gaon had been ruined by the silting up* 
of the river, Kasimbazar was the great 
emporium of trade of Lower Beftgal. 

ReV. J. I.ong in his Essay oh the Banks 
of tlie Bhagirathi quotes from Bruton 
as writing in 163'2 — “The City of Kasim- 
bazar where the Europeans liave their 
factories, the country affording great 
quantities of silk and mu.s*lin’’. 

Prior to the advent of British factors 
the Dutch, the French, and the Arme- 
nians built factories in the district. 
The comjjetition in one industry of silk 
started by the rivalry of the different 
people brought in European capital apd 
European skill in working through fac- 
tories and later op through machines. 
It appears from the records that when 
Job Charnock was the Chief factor in 
Kasimbazar in about 1681, out of 
“£230,000 sent out by the East India 
Company as investment to Bengal 
£140,000 was assigned to Kasimbazar”. 
From Geoghejar's “Silk in India” 
(page 5) it appears that by 1776 
“Bengal silk drove all competitors, ex- 
cept Italian and China silks, out of the 
English market”. 

In 1779 Col. Rennell wrote “Kasim- 
bazar is the general market of Bengal 
silk, and a great quantity of dlk and 
cotton stuffs are manuiactured here, 
which are circulated throughout great 
•part of •Asia; of , the unw'rought silk.. 
200,000 or 400,000 lbs. weight is consum- 
ed in the European manlifactories'* . 

In another centre Jtpigipur silk fila- 
tures 'were in existence in 17721. The 
place was described by Lord Valentia in 
1802 as “the, greatest silk station of the 


East India Company with dOO furnaces 
and giving employment to 3000 persons. ’ ’ 
The result was that we find Cap- 
tain Hamilton writing at the beginning 
of the 18th century in “A New Account 
pf the East India Company” (Volume II, 
page 21) “The country %bout Kasim- 
bazar is very healthful and fruitful, and 
produces industrious people, who culti- 
vate many valuable manufactures’' . 

•In 1811 a traveller writes “Kasim- 
bazar is noted foY its silk, hosiery, kords, 
and inimitable ivory, work”. 

In 1857 the Revenue Surveyor record- 
ed the following description — 

“Silk filatures are found nil over the 
district*, wherever the mulberry w ill 
thrive, the property either of European 
or native merchants. The large factor^ 
ies belong almost exclusively to the 
former. The silk of Bengal is chiefly 
classed according to the old Residencies 
or head factories of the East Ind^a Com- 
pany, that of Murshidabad being 
called Kasimbazar. It has already been 
mentioned that mulberry fields are much 
more valuable than any others, except 
the little plots on which pan is grown ; 
but as the quality of the silk mainly 
depends on a full supply of good and 
fresh leaves to the worms, so the demand 
lor mulberry constantly fluctuates, 
according as silk-worms are plentiful or 
otherwise. Sometimes, when worms are 
plentiful, the leaf is wwth Rs. 2 per 
coolie load; when the worms fail, ft is 
merely used as fodder for cattle, in the 
latter case not I>aying for the rent of the 
land. In favourable seasons, the gain 
To the mulberry-grower is great. The 
cocoons, owing to the natives feeding 
their worms on the least possible quan- 
tity of mulberry, have greatly decreased 
of late years in quality and size. 
During the time that the company work- 
ed the filatures, fresh stock from China 
and France was yearly brought to re- 
cruit the supply in this country. This 
practice has also been resorted to of late 
years, in the filatures of some of the 
European merchants. There are in 
each year three seasons, locally termed 
bands, of hatching the eggs.* spinning 
and gathering the cocoons. The Novem- 
ber hand, from 1st October to end of 
February ; March hand, fronw 1st March 
to 30th June; July (or barsat) band, 
from Ist July to 30th September. The 
worms thrive best in the cold season, 
and the silk is then better in quality, 
and much more valuable. The March 
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hand is not so good, and the rainy* 
season hand the worst. A quantity of 
cocoons are selected and kept for stock, 
which are termed sanehu and are very 
v^uable. Natives travel sixty and 
eiglity miles from their homes to obtain 
wornfe of a good breed, or from localities, 
noted for early breeding. These are 
tidcen by the purchasers to their homes 
and carefully kept; a few days after 
the moths come out,. they lay their eggs, 
which are' hatched in about ten or twelve 
days. The young worms require the 
■greatest care and attention. They must 
le fed daily. They must be kept perfect- 
y clean, and, above all, defended from 
the attacks of the ichneumon fly, which 
selects the finest worms in which ‘to insert 
its eggs; and all dead worms must be 
immedately remov^. Worms attacked 
'by the ichneumon fly spin as usual, per- 
haps somewhat earlier, and the change 
to chrysalis is effected about the time' that 
the fly’s grub comes to life. It then 
feeds bn the chrysalis, arid eventually 
eating its way through the cocoon, des- 
troys its value. From the time the 
worm leaves the egg to its beginning to 
spin, a month or six weeks elapses, 
according to the season of the year, the 
longest period being in the ool5 season. 
About three or four days are occupied 
by them in spinning. 

“The manufacturer generally advances 
money to the ray at for the purchase of 
worms and mulberry plant; and in srich 
cases a small reduction in price is gene- 
rally made by the rayat for his cocoons. 
But the risk in advancing moriey is 
great; becau.se, should anything happen 
to the worms or cocoons to decrease the 
quality or quantity of the silk, or per- 
haps destroy the yield altogether, the 
rayats are generally too poor to repay 
the advance. In Murshidabad district 
cocoons are purchased by number. In 
Bajshahi, the adjoining district across 
the Ganges, by weight. Of the two, the 
first system is periiaps more generally 
preferred by the purchaser. During the 
November and March hand, it is usual 
to put the cocoons in the sun for five or 
six days.- Charpais stuck up on end, 
mats, cloths, — all kinds of things may be 
seen used for placing them upon. '5hey 
are then baked, and will with care keep 
for a moflth or more, affording ampk 
time for working, off. But the rainy- 
season hand must be worked off at once, 
or the chrysalis changes, the moths 
“chts out” and the cocooti is spoilt. It 
is necessary -to heat the water in which 


the cocoons are kept whilst being Spuli 
off, i^ order to dissolve the gluten that 
binds the fine* fabric together. Under 
the old system, each pair of katanis or 
spinners had to be provided with a fire 
place, to heat their basiris of boiling 
water. It required about 100 maunds of 
wood, bach maund containing 60 
sers, to work off one maund of silk. 
This quantity of wood used formerly to 
cost R8..12; but of late years (1857) the 
price has risen to double that sum. The 
wood is chiefly brought from the forests 
of Bajmahal. The consumption, how- 
ever, has been so excessive as to lead to 
the adoption' of a more economical pro- 
cess. Steam is riow being introduced to 
heat the water, the spinning-iwni being 
fitted with a furnace, boiler and steam 
main pipes. These latter pass alongside 
the rows of basins of water, w'ith which 
they are connected by smaller pipes fur- 
nished with . .stop-cocks. The rush of 
heated 'steam into the basin of water at 
once heats it to the required temperature. 
By its use, besides greater cleanliness in 
working off the silk from the abserice of 
shoot flakes, ash-dust, etc., which were 
caused by the numerous fires of the old 
system, there is a great saving in con- 
sumption of fuel. The expense in alter- 
ing the old filatures is doubtless the chief 
cause why steam has not beett already in- 
troduced into all, coupled, }>erhaps, with 
the indisposition to change felt by the 
natives. The kdtdnis or winders re- 
ceive wages at the rate of Rs. 5 per 
month. The pdkddrs, who supply or 
feed the thread with fibres from the co- 
coons, as one after another is expended 
and thrown aside, receive Rs. 3 per 
month. The dexterity they acquire in 
handling the coc’oons and keeping up the 
supply is astonishing. The pdkddrs are 
generally young boys and girls, who get 
promotion to spinners after a few years. 
In Rajshahi district, across the Ganges, 
women and girls are not employed. Ad- 
vances have also to be made to these 
people, and their death or desertion often 
entails serious losses on manufacturers. 

a 

“Besides those who are occupied os 
above mentioned, weaving the silk pre- 
. pared in the many small native hdnaks 
of filatures also affords employment to a 
great number* of hands. Koras, saris,, 
bandannas, etc., are prepared by these 
weavers, of various colours and patterns. 
The chief colours are whitej green, scar- 
let, and yellow. Silk pieces of almost 
any coloured tartan can ber had to order 
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i{ a pattern be ffiven to guide the work- 
men» Handkerwiefs are made plain or 
stamped, of various colours, the stamp 
used being a coarse wooden one.” 

Even as late as 1876 the statistical Re- 
porter repogrted — 

“There are 45 hlatiM'es belonging to or 
under the management of Europeans in 
Murshidabad district, and * 67 filatures 
belonging to natives. The number of 
basins in the former is nqt less than 
3,500; and in the latter, not less than 

1.600, making a total of 5,100 basins. 
In addition to these, there are some 97 
small filatures worked by natives in their 
homes, containing about 200 basins. 
Computing according to the house valu- 
ations recorded under the Road Cess Act, 
the value of the whoje of the filatures may 
be set down at not less than R*s. 4,50,000. 
Each basin is worked by two persons ; the 
total number of per.son8 employed is thus 

10.600. One-half of these r^pi^sent the 
skilled w'orknien ; there is, l)esides, a 
large number of peons, overseers, and 
clefks. The quantity olf silk manufac- 
tured yearly can not be accurately ascer- 
tained, but it probably amounts to 3,000 
maunds (246.000 lbs.) in* an ordinary 
year. Estimated at a low price, say 
Rs. 14 per ser, owing to the unfavourable 
state of the market, the value of the silk 

f )roduced will be found to amount to the 
arge sum of Rs. 16.80,000 (£168,000). 
The amount paid to rearers of silk w'orms 
on this quantity of silk is about 
Rs. 10,80,00, and to the spinners 
alK)ut Rs. 1.80.000. If to these sums is 
added the cost of establishment, 
Rs. 2,40,000, the expenditure involved 
in manufacturing the product of an ordi- 
nary year will be found to amount to 
about Rs. 15,00,000 (£1,50,000). The 
margin of profits is not large, consider- 
ing the outlay and the risks of the trade. 
These figures refer to spinning only. 

“The weaving of silk cloths forms an- 
other branch of the industry of consider- 
able importance. Looms are found in 
no less than 137 villages of the District. 
The villages of Basua, Bishnupur, and 
Margrdm* in the Rampurhat subdivi- 
sion, and Mirzapur in the Jangipur 
subdivision, especially contain a llarge 
numbef of weavers. In these two sub- 
divisions alone there are, 1.450 weavers, 
and the number in the whole District 
may be computed at 1,900, bqsides the 
adiilE members of their families, who 
generally assist them in weaving. These 
weavers work under advances from silk 


nMchaatft. Tjjey are supplied with riw^ 
material by the latter, and return the 
m^ufactured cloth, receiving wages for 
their labour. Last year from eighty to 
^ one hundred lhousand pieces of silk were 
woven the value of which cfbuld not* have 
^n less than Rs. 6,00',000 (£&0,000). 
Ihe amount spent amongst weavers for 
wages was alx)ut Rs. 1,00,000 (£10,000). 

“The extent of the mulberrv cultiva- 
tion may be estinlated at 50,0{)0 bighas 
(17,000 acres), an estimate more probably 
under than above the mark . The rent of 
this land probably amounts to 
Rs. 1,50,000 (£15,000); while an average 
profit per annum of Rs. 10 on each 
owha (£3 an acre) may be accepted as 
the gam of the cultivator of the pre-sent 
time (1876)“. ^ 


Along with silk indigo flourished for*a 
considerable period. In 1857 the report 
of the Revenue Surveyor had <he follow- 
ing:— 


“The chief indigo factories are in the 
Bagrt, or eastern half of the District. 
The rich km lands along the Ganges, 
the chars or islands in its wurse. and 
the low lands near jhih and water 
courses, refreshed by inundation depo- 
sits, offer the best prospect to the planter. 
It often happens, however, that sand 
deposited is not good soil ; that chars 
which yielded a splendid return one year, 
are moved low^er down tlie river to an- 
other next year ; or that large tracts of 
land are found, on the subsidence of the 
rivers, to have been washed away. In 
addition, the casualties of wini and 
• weather; too much sunshine; too much 
rain; too quick a rise of the rivers, forc- 
injg too early a cutting of plant, and 
aftording little or no time to work it off; 
bad weather during the making season 
preventing good deposit of fecula, and a 
hundred other causes, all combine to 
make indigo planting as hazardous as it 
often is lucrative.” 


l^ss extensive yet finding employment 
for a considerable part of the population 
were ivory-carving, brass-work. The 
district was once famous for lace-work 
— cloths, gloves, slippers, caps, etc., were 
beautifully embroidered with gold and 
silver lace. Workers bn conch-shells — 
alftiost as good as those in the district of 
Dacca though of less artistic type 
flourished in various parts s]>eciaUy of 
Doinkal and Hariharpara police- 
stations. Musical instruments were^so 
manufactured in a number of plaote. 
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Of ivory-workers the following onota- 
tion from the remarks of Professor J^yle 
in Lectures on the Arts and Manufac- 
tures of India (1852) when exhibits were 
sent to the London Exhibition of 1851 
is mhde— " 

“A variety of specimens of carving in ‘ 
ivo^ have b^n sent from diffei’ent parts ' 
of India and are much to be admired, 
whether for the minuteness of size, for 
the elaborateness of detail, or for the 
truth of representation. Among theie 
• the ivory-carvers of Berhampore are con- 
spicuous. They haVb sent a iittle model 
of themselves at work, and using, as is 
the custom of India, only a few tools. 
The set of chessmen carved from the 
drawings in Layard’s “Nineyeh*' were 
excellent representations of what they 
could only have seen in the above work, 
showing that they are capable of doing 
new things when required; while their 
representations of the elephant and oiher 
animals, are so true to nature, that they 
may be considered the works of real 
artists and should be mentioned rather 
under the head of fine arts than of mere 
manual dexterity.” 

In the exhibition of 1888 the ivory- 
carvers of Murshidabad were declared to 
be perhaps the best in India “fully dis- 
playing the finish, minuteness and in- 
genuity characteristic of all true Indian 
art”. 

112. Health as it was. — From the 
point of view of health at the period the 
district certainly had a reputation for 
good health. Orme treating of the 
months immediately following the battle 
of Plassey in 1757, states that out of the' 
English troops quartered at Calcutta and 
Chandernagar two-thirds were in hos- 
pital owing to intemperance produc- 
ed by the distribution of the prize-money, 
while of 250 men at Kasimbazar 240 had 
been preserved by the excellency of the 
climate from the effects of at least equal 
intemperance. We find in 1763 applic- 
ations from the writers in Calcutta “re- 
questing permission to go to Kasimbazar 
for the recovery of health”. 

113. Health as it is. — In 1876 the 
tfollowing observations were noted by Sir 
W. Hunter in his Statistical Account 
“There are certain spots in the district 
which have* been desolated by fever with- 
in the present century, and which still 
remain deserted. 6f these the most con- 
spicuous is Cossimbazar, where the old 
stagnant channel of the Bhagirathi still 
attests the of the pestilence whidb 


overthrew this once flourishing city. It 
is said,. that the place was depopulated 
by a malarious fever in 1814, the year 
which immediately followed the change 
of course of the river. There are still a 
few miserable inhabitants, who haunt 
the banks of the Cossimbazaf lake, as the 
stagnant pool is yet called; but their 
sickly condition can never be ameliorated 
until either' that lake be drained, or a 
current of fresh water be diverted into 
it. Baranagor, the residence of the cele- 
brated Bani Bhawani, is said to have 
been destroyed in the beginning of this 
century by a similar catastrophe. The 
village of Mir'zapore, in the thana of the 
same name, has also been ruined by 
fever ; though in this case the cause of 
the malaria was not equally manifest. 
Prior to 1862, Mirzapone was considered 
a very healthy place, and had a large 
population, chiefly composed of silk 
manfacturers and weavers. But in that 
year a virjilent outbreak of malarious 
fever took place ; and it is said that in a 
few months half the inhabitants either 
died or left their homes. Medical relief 
was at length sent, and the mortality 
greatly diminished ; but at the present 
time the village cannot boast of a single 
healthy person. A neighbouring village 
called Belghdta has met with the same 
fate. Both these two villages have dirty 
holes and old ponds, with innumerable 
clumps of bamboos and other trees on the 
sides.” 

In Col. Gastrell’s Geographical and 
Statistical account of the district of 
Murshidabad in I860' it is noted — 

“The district of Murshidabad cannot 
be called healthy. The western side of 
the Bhagirathi has more claims to the 
title than the eastern, but on neither bank 
do the inhabitants appear robust and 
strong; they are all weakly-looking and 
short in stature. Fever and cholera are 
the great scourges of the district, more 
especially in the towns and villages on 
the Bhagirathi, and above all in the city 
of Mur^idabad and its environs. In 
fact in the large bazars cases are to be 
found, all the year round. As a general 
rule, the months of March, April and 
May, preceding the rainy weather, and 
October, November and half of Decem- 
ber, which follow the* cessation of the 
rains, are th^ most unhealthy months. 
'No sooner does the Bhagirathi fall suffi- 
ciently low to allow the jhU waters to 
drain off into it, than sickness commences 
all along the river banks. It is to this 
influx of jhil water that |bhe natives 
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then^lves attribute the sickness so pre- 
valent before the cold season hab fairly 
set 'in. When to this is added the nu- 
merous half-burned bodies that are daily 
thrown into the river, which is then 
almost a chain of stagnant pools, there 
is little cause to wonder at the sickness 
of those who habitually ^jse this water 
for drinking and cooking purj)ose8.” » 

A special enquiry about the health of 
the district was made by Ciy^fain G. E. 
Stewart, and*Lt. A. H. Pjoctor, 

I.M S., in connection with the Bengal 
[Drainage Committee. The conclusions 
arrived at were— 

“Malaria appears to be prevalent, and 
there is a large mortality directly due*to 
Malaria over the whole area visited but 
particularly irf the area lying south 
of the retired line of the embankment 
between the Bhagirathi river and the 
Gohra Nullah and in the Hariharpara 
Thana. The area lying north of the re- 
tired line of the embanknient appears 
to mere healthy. Average spleen 
rates have been shown to be highest in 
villages with the most iungle. and also 
in villages and areas where the sinking 
of the sul>soil water sincd the rains has 
been least. It is probable that it is 
to the combination of these two 
factors that the large amount of 
malaria is due. and not to either of them 
by itself.” 

The conclusions of the Drainage Com- 
mittee were — 

“Taking the aterage annual district 
death-rate from fever (1901-1905) as 
29-7 per mille, it mav be concluded that 
the thanas which exhibit a rate of 25 
and under are fairly bealthy, and those 
in excess of 40 noticea.bly the reverse. 
The healthy thanas of Khargaon, Kandi, 
Barwan, Gokaran and Bharatpore (con- 
stituting the Kaudi subdivision) occupy 
a compact bhx'k in the south-west corner, 
while Uaghunathganj and Mirzapore, 
along with Shamshergani. Suti and 
Sagardighi (the rat^s for which are only 
slightly higher) lie to the north-west- 
all (except Raghunathguni) to the west 
of. the Bhagirathi. The only other 
thanas on that side of the river^ are 
Nabagram. whi^h is neither specially 
healthy nor the reverse, and Asannur. 
which falls within th^ area of high 
rates. The feverish, thanas group 
thenfaelves ,in a well-defined tfact, run- 
ning north* to south along the east bank 
of the Bhagirathi from Bhagawangola, 
through Manullabazar, Shahan^ar, 


Daulatbazar, Asanpur (west of the 
Bhagirathi), Sujaganj and Gorabazar. 
The average annual mortality from 
fever (1901-1905) in these thanas runs 
•higher than any rates in either Jq^sore 
or Nadia, with the one exception of the 
Gangni thana in the latter, which ex- 
ceeds the rate of Bhagawangola ^nly. 
Hariharpara adjoining the east is 
only slightly less unhealthy- The east- 
ern portion of the district, Gowas, 
Jalangi and Naoda, stands midway in 
point of health between the two areas’ 
above defined.” 

The facts may be summarised as 

follows : — 

* 

(a) Some portions of the district are 
extremely unhealthy, more so than Jes- 
sore or Nadia; otBer portions are com- 
paratively healthy; (b) fever is simi- 
larly distributed; (c) local investioration 
has shown that the fever is malarial, 
but the presence or absence of Tfpishman- 
Donovan infection is an open question, 
(d) the most malarious thanas are 
Bhagawangola. Manullabazar. Shaha- 
nagar. Sujaganj, Gorabazar. Harihar- 
para, Asanpur, and perhaps Jalangi; 
and (p) the least malarious areas are com- 
prised in the whole of Kapdi subdivi- 
sion and in the thanas of Sbamsberganj. 
Suti, Raghunathganj. Mirzapur and 
Sagardighi.” 

The position has not very materially 
altered since the above result was r^ord- 
ed. Even the decade ending with 1931, 
in the years 1921 and 192?^ the death 
^ rate per mille was 31 1 and 28 5, respec- 
tively. The average for ten years, how- 
ever. was 22 ’8 which was snmewb.at 
lower, vet it continues to be high. The 
conclusion as to the uresent health of 
the district must he that it is poor. 

114. The causes of decline. — The de- 
cline is apparent. If one goes round 
the district it will thrust itself on the 
attention of the on-looker. If one 
squats down and talks to old villagers, 
as a Settlement Officer often has occa- 
sions to do. their simple exnerience of 
life as they wdll narrate it ^ill hear this 
out. But exnerts differ. Ma^ laAonan’s 
view is that the disease is mainlv due to 
Txn'ertA' and iemoranoe cwipled with 
lack of corporate will and strength to 
bring about a better* state of affairs. If 
the economic position ran he improved 
health will improve. It will be eoyisi- 
derablv hastened if there be sufficient 
educational propaganda about the 



principles of right living. The dete- 
rioration in the river system is a pri- 
mary cause of unhealthiness and of eco- 
nomic poverty. Other causes too have 
beenvadded pp. The position certainly- 
can improve if -the river system can .im- 
prove. The position of drainage, etc., 
has already bran discussed. 

I would quote from pages 36-43 of the 
Malaria jComihissioh (I.ea|pe of 
Nations) on its study • tour in India 
(Auffust 23rd to December 28th 1926). — 

“The independent evidence of Lower 
Bengal and Southern Assam, which is 
so strikingly confirmatory, although col- 
lected under widely different conditions 
and relating to different species, leaves 
little room for doubt of Bentley’s state- 
ment that the absence of Malaria in 
Eastern Bengal is due to the circulation 
of silt-laden water flooding the fields 
which grow wet crops. 

r f 

“If that opinion be accepted, the re- 
sults are far-reachine for Bentley’s 
theory goes farther. He holds that the 
conditions in the vrestern portion of 
Lower Bengal a century ago were simi- 
lar to present conditions in the eastern 
portion. At that time, the land on the 
west was jnst as fertile as it still is in 
the east. It w^as iust as freely flooded 
during the rains, since the “dead rivers,’’ 
which we have described as ordinary 
delta, branches of the Gansres-Brahma- 
putra, were in fact irrigation canals 
and formed part of an ingenious and 
highly effective system of flood-irriga- 
tion. 

But this system has been destroyed — 

(1) Because the Khalkundi and 
Sai/er taxes were alxdished at the time 
when permanent settlement of taxes 
was made. The profit from these taxes 
was used to maintain the canals for irri- 
gation and navigation purposes and the 
system was thus deprived of its financial 
basis. 

(2) Because a third tax was retained, 

the poolbundi, for the maintenance of 
bridges and embankments, which are so 
dangerous for cabals if they are not 
constantly dredged. " 

(3) Because roads, railways and em- 
bankments, which blocked still further 
the ^nals and kept the silt-laden fterti- 
lising flood- water off the arable land, 
were constructed. 


(4) The permanent settlement pre- 
vented |che deterioration of the soil be- 
ing noticed except by the actual tiller of 
the soil (a person without political in- 
fluence who suffered most thereon). 

This deterioration has had the triple 
effect -of impoverishing the population, 
lowering its intellectual standard by 
driving the -better class to the cities, 
converting the breeding-places from 
“Winter resorts’’ into summer resorts 
(to use Ramsay’s expression) and there- 
.by converting the hitherto potential 
malaria vectors into actual ones. 

Bentley’s scheme to eradicate malaria 
in Lower Bengal is the logical outcome 
of* this opinion. No special anti-larval 
measures are needed ; merely the re- 
establishment of the old System of irriga- 
tion by dredging the canals and improv- 
ing emlwnkments, roads, railways and 
bridges, so that they no longer obstruct 
the free flow of water will do. It is an 
economical and agricultural measure, 
which will not prevent anopheles brcjed- 
ing, but which will render them harm- 
less. 

The only serious danger remaining 
after this has been done will be the 
bunded tanks. In Lower Bengal these 
bunds are pierced by sluices, which are 
at present usele.s.s because there is no 
silt-laden water to enter , through them. 
But in the Surma, inhabited by Bengalis, 
where such tanks also exist and >vhere 
there are floods, tanks are still dan- 
gerous; in fact, they are the only 
source of malaria in the plains. The 
water is used for drinking purposes and 
is intentionally kept clear. It is evi- 
dent, there forOj that the tanks will re- 
quire special supervision, even after 
Bentley’s scheme has been worked out.’’ 

A limited scheme is being worked in 
the district. It does seem that the idea 
is correct but how to carry it into effect 
is the problem. 

115. The present state of industry, 
trade and commerce. — It has been 
shown what the main industry, trade 
and commerce had been in the past. 
The silk industry is getting through a 
moribund existence. That which in- 
ducted foreign traders long before even 
political power ‘passed into non-national 
hands enthuses but few to-day. Pro- 
tective tariff against Indian stuffs in the 
foreign countries was the first blow to 
prosperity. Even so late as 1892 the 
French Government had 'imposed no 
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serious tariff but since then the wall 
was raised high against import of 
Indi&n — chiefly ^ngalT-silks. ‘France, 
China, Japan raised thieir exports and 
even flooded the Indian markets. Italy 
with a cheap but poor type of silk cap- 
tured an appreciable part of the silk 
market in India, while to add to all 
these the kxial quality has deteriorated. 
The silk-worms suffer from , diseases for 
which no effective remedy ‘has so far 
been found. Diseaae-iVee seeds have 
been sought to be distributed but for 
srnne reasons or other, which cannot Ije 
discussed in details here, the improve- 
ment has not been very appreciable. 
All the European concerns have practi- 
cally disappeared. Far less area is now 
being (niltivated with mulberry. The 
midlHMTy land which had to be labor- 
iously jtippaied* is 'lying fallow. The 
high rent which it used to yield to the 
landlords remains unrealised. * 

Indigi> has cnmpletely disappeared. 
What remain are .some ruined nuildings 
overgrown with trees an'd some big 
wfi^ering tanks now' fidl of w’eeds to re- 
mind one of the i)a.st glory of this in- 
dustry. 

Ivory indu.strv has practically dis- 
a|>peared. not everuhalf a’dozen artizans 
now work at the coarser tyj.H^ of pro 
duction- 'I'liere has l>een no demand 
and no market I’lie skilled artist has 
disappearcil in con.se<|ueiu^. 

The !)ra.ss-mrtal industry is still alive 
though largely affected by the inrush of 
allumininm and jx>rcelain wares. * 

The cotton weaving as a staple indus- 
try has disa[)peat'ed though a few still 
remain for coarser varieties of napkins 
and htrufis. 

Blanket weaving in the suldivision of 
Jangijxue had at one time a market but 


* 

there has been little effort at improve- 
ment and the supply is poor. 

The conch-shell industry survives 
almc^t in its primitive state but it has 
declined heavily in value as its exports to 
•other parts of India which had^been 
, the* chief feature in the 'past hate been 
rigidly restricted now. , 

Fishing was the main and often* the 
subsidiary industry for a large section 
of the people. •Bils.' were common. 
Bhandardaha . Bil, Bishnujmr Bil, 
Bil Belun, Chaltia Bil, Chanda' 
Bil, ^ are mostly * shallow now w'ith 
considerable portion brought under 
the plough and in most the supply of 
fish redu(^ by the decadence of the 
Bbagifatly and other river.s which 
through flood and inundation had kept 
the supply in abundance. . 

The only substitutes so far introduced 
are, the steel trunk and Iwx industries 
from iron-sheets indented iVom foreign 
land. 

Paddy husking as the indigenous sys- 
tem is disappearing and mills are lieing 
.sulwtituted- Some improvement has 
been effected in the comlitions of milk- 
men through export of milk-products 
from Beldanga. liej inagar, Bazarsahu 
and other places. 

On the whole there can hardly l)e any 
doubt that more hjis l^een lost than gain- 
ed and the i)roportion of the w'ealth of 
the district from industry, tnule and 
oommer:e is considerably lower 'than 
what it w'as Vjcfore. 

110. The distribution of population 
. by occupation. — High percentage of agri- 
cultural occupation.- -The Tensus of 
1931 rei'ordcd the cK-oupatitmal figures 
thus — 


Population of Murthitfabad arrangod oeeupationaily — Contus, 1931. 


Nanirauf orriipatUma. 

KArnern 
(ITIiici- 
pnl o<vu- 
piiUon). 

Working 

dfiwfi- 

(IcntJi. 

Total of 
eariitTH 
and 

Working 

dontu. 

Non- 
wt irk lug 

dfiK'ti' 

dciitH. 

Tot*! 

impniH- 

tion. 

Pi«r.'^>n8 
having a 
MUhaidiAr) 
ticcn- 
pation. 

Ketnarka. 

A. — Pr»iMll«a •! nw maltrlato • 

I. KxptoltAthiii of HiiiniAlii 
vndi'Utilon. 

aiut 

270.551 

27O.r>40 

2.415 

^2,4 1 :> 

272,074 

272,901 



17,500 

1 7,008 

iVrcrtiljigr of foliiinn 4 to the 
total iHipuhitioii is 19 -01. 

(J) PiuiHre an^ Attrirnhure 


snujso 

s,,m 

ses/wa 





{2) Pithing and hunting 


4,S26 

39 

4,96.5 



I.'JST 


Tf. KKiihiltatloii of niliuA'^lH 


13 


• 13 




9 

Frapartttoii aiii Mpply •! Maltrial 
MftftallMt. 

* 52,001 

•12 

•2,014 



10,052 

1 

PcrreiiUgc of oolnniii 4 to the 
total iHipnliitioii is 0-03, 

III. Imluntry 

.P 


2«7 

.38.187 


3 . 

4.143 

1 

IV. TrAiMpori V 



20 




716 


V, Tnda * 

•• 

40.383 

320 

40,703 



6,003 

1 a 


18 
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Names of occui^atlons. 

Karnem 
(Princi- 
pal occu- 
pation). 

Working 

dcpcii- 

dciits. 

Total of 
eamem 
and 

working 

depeti- 

dento. 

Non- 

working 

depen- 

dents. 

Total 

Persons 
having a 
subsidiary 
occu- 
pation. 

Remarks, 

Aiminliimiee and llkaral 

Mts 

■a 

Mie 



1.743 

Percentage of column 4 to the 

VI. Pu^tllc force 

1.930 

■ 

1 

1,931 



*354 

)x>pulatlon is *72. 

VII. Public Administration 

1.351 


1,352 

• 

• •« 



VIII. l*rofeMilou and lllwral arto 

f 

e,642 

■i 

d.dSS 



t 1,286 


D.— MiiMlImatat 

3Mtt 

1,14i 

33.774 


• * 

1.446 

Percent age of culumii 4 to the 

IX. Persons living on their Income' 

S02 

22 

414 


• 

25 

total populatloii is 2*46. 

X. Domestic service . . 

. 20,197 

246 

£0,442 


c 

658 


** XI. Inaufllelciitly d«‘scrib«*d 

A.386 

31 

M17 



:»i:> 


( 

XII. Unproductive 

5.A54 

847 

6.501 



247 


DMrtet tatH 

MMIf* 


3M.17t 

971, 4U 

1,370, in 

• 

31,353 

*ThlM dgiiri* esf'lmlfs and that 

Percentages 

28-81 

■ 

29 12 

4- 

70 HH* 

lOO 


for iioii-worklng deiNfOdeiits 
Includes 09 inalcM and 1 female, 
shown as earners under DXlf. 


"Dividing the total' population in the 
same proportion as in tiolumn 4 alx>ve 
the figures show that the percentage .of 
population stands thus : — 

f , 

I. — Agriculture, Fishing, Exploitation of 

raw iiiatc rials .. .. 6K-37 

II, — Industry, Trade, Transport 20*09 

III, — Profession and i^blic Administration 2*00 

IV. — Public Force .. .. 0-48 

V. — ^Domestic service .. .. 6*12 

VI.— Others .. .. 3-34 


100 00 


They show the high percentage of 
population engaged on agriculture. It ' 
will be shown later what that agricul- 
ture means. 

The figures of actual workers and de- 
pendents show that only about 29 12 per 
cent, of the people are earners and work- 
ing dependents, while 70:88 per cent, of 
the people are non- working dependents. 
While one is prepared to cxmclude that 
a certain pert«ntage. in the family, — the 
children, the aged and the infirm — must 
necessarily be dependents, the high per- 
centage of dependents betrays a weak- 
ness in the economic structure and an un- 
accounted for unemployment. ^ 

If • 

117. Occupation in the districl of 
Murshidabad compared. — It will l^e 
interesting to compare the percentage* 


of ocTupatifin in some of the western 
coKutries whit;h is the main arena of 
material prosperiry 


Name of the Country. 

.Agriculture and I 
fanning. I 

11 

4 

ra c 

a « 

!1 

1^.- 

£ ? 2 

« 

C 

& 

e 

< 

it 

»• 

tti 

A 4-’ 

& 

A 

** 

O 

AtMtrla(1920) 

32 

46 

11 

...(1) 

11 


Pelgluni (1020) 

19 

65 

7 

2 

5 

2 

Bulgaria (1026) 

81 

13 

3 

1 

1 


Cier)io-.S|(»vakla (1020) 

40 

47 

5 

o 

4 

2 

iVtimark (1021) 

35 

44 

6 

1 

13 

1 

Knglaiid and W'ales 
(I02r) 

7 

68 

10 

1 

12 

2 

EsUinia(1922) 

66 

19 

4 

2 

2 

7 

Finland (1930) 

63 

22 

3 

1 

2 

0 

France ( 1 926) 

38 

50 

6 

•> 

4 


Gerntaiiy (192.'i) 

31 

58 

6 

1 

41 


Ureece (1928) 

54 

20 

4 

1 

2 

8 

Holland (1920) 

24 

50 

71 

* 

8 

1 

Himgary (1920) 

58 

28 

41 

21 

4 

3 

Iceland (19'ifl) 

56 

23 

41 


15 

11 

Irish Free State (1926) 

52 

26 

6 

1 

10 

5 

Italy 0021) 

56 

35 

41 

2 

21 


Latvia (1925) 

68 

19 

4 

11 

24 

5 

Lithuania (1023) 

79 

1 

10 

14 

11 

51 

21 

Norway (1930) 

35 

48 

6 

- (1) 

10 

i 

Poland (1921) 

76 

15 

21 

21 

2 

2 

Portugal (1011) 

58 

sl 

2 

M 

71 

•• 

Rumania (1910) 

80 

13 

2 

2 

3 


Scotland (1921) 

10 

66 

6 

1 

0 

8 

Spain (1920) 

56 

20 

4 

2« 

31 

5 

Sweden (1020) 

41 

45 

e* ® 

11 


1« 

Hwltierland (1020) 

26 

61 

7 

-<1) 

6 


United Socialistic and 
Soviet Kiissla (1026). 

•87 

9 

2 

—(2) 

•* 

8(3) 

Unitml Statis of 

America (1920).‘ 

22 4 

51 

8 

e 

10 

8(3) 

• 


•From “The Intelligent Men's Review of Europe 
to-day” by G.D.H. and Margaret Cole (page 142). 


(1) Inrltidcd In provlotit column. 

(2) 19ut Included. 

(3) Including olerki. 
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Tlje figur^ quoted will show that tlie 
only countries where the percenlage of 
population employed on “ Industry, 
trade and transport” is near aUxit that 
in Murshidabad are Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Latvia,, Lithuania, Boland, and United 
Socialistic and Soviet Jlussia. . Probably 
the little tountries in thedist may lie left 
out and the only country wqrth takiivg 
for discussion is Hussia. If one remem- 
bers the population per squai'e mile in 
the different countries the hctual jmsi- 
tion in the terms of the units of fKipula- 
tion will be foumi worse than what the 
percentage indicates. Then, again, the 
Industry, I’rade and (Jommerc'e in 
Murshidabad are of the flimsiest and 
cannot compare with those in Russia, 
while large scale farming .specially under 
the agrarian socialistic organisations in 
Russia deals with large farms, using 
often mcwlern machinery and ‘getting 
the utmost out of the land. In.Murshi- 
dalsid as shown later the \a1fid is held 
by small agriculturists. The loc>al area 
per»tenartcy is small, the total cpjantity 
of land per he^ul is smaller, and even the 
quantity of land one has is .split up into 
a numk'r of small and s(;attered plots. 
The implements useid are the most primi- 
tive though in view of all the circum- 
.stanc’es, not e.xcluding the ecxmomic 
capacity of the cultivators, probably the 

l)est suited hut naturallv inefficient. 

• «•' 

11H. Position of agriculture analys- 
ed. Now the main tK-cupation in the dis- 
trict is agriculture- It is worthwhile 
to analyse* the position in agriculture in 
greater details. 

It will ap])ear that of the total num- 
ber of 8(1:1 interests of all classes 

in the district the? number held by — 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
( 6 > 
(71 


Rent-free raigatfi is 
Raiyats at fixed rent is . 

Raiyat.% with settled ' 
r«tyrt(s’ interest and 
Raiyats with rights of 
occupancy is 

Non-a'cupanc’y . raiyats is 

Service rniyaU 

Other classes of raiyats is 


24,488 

96,501 


(1(19,037 


15,348 

.10,(157 

*13,499 


I It will l)e seen that the intere.sts of 
raiyats •of all ('Lasses represent near* 
almut 73 jKjr cent, of the totsil interests 
of the district. Of these* again the first 
four (ila-sses represent over (19 ih*!’ cent, 
of the total,number. The rentTree rai 
yat is the w>mpletest type of peasant 
proprietor bpt raiyats of the other three 
classes have the full right of transfer, 


security against eviction, guarantee 
against undue increase of rent. The 
raiyat at fixed rent is not even liable 
to any increase in rent except if found 
•to hold more land at any tjme that was 
^ settled with him. The • number* of in- 
terests held by proprietors of estates is 
only 1 per cent, of the total, while JLhat 
held by tenure-holders of various grades 
has alxmt 7 ;3 per cent, of tlie interests 
tp themselves. * •* , 

It can safely te .said, therefore, that 
the di.stric't is the di.strict mainly of pea-* 
.sant |)ropritorship. 

119. Incidence of rent.-- -The rent of 
the raiyats varies in different parts of 
the dis.trict. The rent incidences stand 
as stated below : — 

Haiyats Settled Noii- 
ai fixed and <»eeu- occupancy 
rent or |»anfy raiyatn. 

rate of raiyats. 
rent. 




Kh. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rh 

a. 

P 

Safin r » uM ivi >iion . 




• 


• 




1. 

Jk'rham|x>rc Tomi 

2 

5 

4 

3 

a 

9 

4 

4 

1 

*> 

Xaodii 

1 

14 

7 

2 

11 

11 

4 

12 

7 

a. 

Domkal 

1 

ir> 

4 

2 

12 

4 

a 

15 

3 

4. 

Hariharpara 

o 

1 

8 


12 

7 

a 

14 

1 

r». 

Ikildaiisa 

2 

13 

r> 

a 

6 

11 

fi 

14 

1 

6. 

Julanfri 

J 

12 

9 

•> 

9 

H 

3 

13 

4 


Average 

o 

4 

J 

2 

15 

H 

4 

0 

5 

Lalbagh subdivision. 










1. 

BliH^^awan^ola 

2 

0 

10 

a 

0 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2. 

LbIkoIh 

1 

14 

0 

2 

15 

5 

4 

8 

II 

3. 

Hanina^ar 

1 

10 

3 

2 

JO 

0 

2 

10 

1 

4. 

JiaffHitj 

o 

!.'> 

0 

a 

0 

0 

a 

10 

2 

5. 

MurshidabiMi 

2 

5 

4 

2 

14 

J 

a 

11 

3 

C. 

Naba^rani 

a 

r> 

9 

a 

13 

11 

a 7 

8 


Avcrui|;i;<' 

2 

K 

o 

a 

3 

1 

4 

5 

1 

Jangi jntre ftiiMivision . 










1. 

Sanist'iyanj 

2 

1 

(1 

a 

a 

9 

4 

o 

11 


KaRbiinatbganj . . 

3 

H 

10 

a 

7 

10 

4 

13 

5 

• a. 

Suti 

2 

4 

4 

•> 

14 

4 

4 

1 

6 

4. 

Sa^anligbi 

a 

•» 

1 

a 

11 

7 

4 

1 

6 


Avt'rage 

•» 

11 

4 

a 

5 

10 

4 

2 

9 

Kandi suM iv ision . 










I. 

Kandi 

a 

)] 

0 

4 

14 

9 

0 

O 

7 

2. 

Hliaratpur 

4 

<1 

0 

4 

10 

a 

a 

8 

0 

3. 

Hnrwun 

4 

a 

0 

4 

<1 

0 

4 

10 

11 

4. 

Kbargrain 

a 

2 

11 

4 

r» 

1 

a 

0 

2 


Average 

3 

13 

5 

4 

9 

5 

5 

9 

4 

TotsI for the district 

o 

15 

1 

a 

7 

0 

4 

8 

4 


It will appear that the higliest rent- 
rate is mainly in the subilivision of 
Kandi ; second comes the area of north- 
west Rnrh represented by the subdivi- 
sion of Jangipur ; next* comes the bh.x'k 
of north-east Bogri with the exce[)tion of 
Nabagram which is geologically and geo- 
graphically a Rarh hrea, though it is 
lower and much allied to Bogri. This 
area is in the Lalbagh subdivision. The 
last comes the area of the Sadar subdivi- 
sion which is Bogri proper. Judging 
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by the nature of the soil, the value of 
the land and its pnxluctivity one may 
certainly observe that the verying rent- 
rates represent in the main the quality 
of the land in the various parts. 

It will be seen from paragraph ‘ 57 « 
that an acre of tlie net cropped land 
area consists of — 

Acres. 

One cropped area ... *•7 

Twice cropj)ed area ... 33 

Paddy outturn is at 15 (fifteen) 
maunds of A us and 1 8 (eighteen) hiaunds 
of A Man assuming that the land is well 
watered and manured, i.e., the year had 
a good rainfall and the peojJ.e Had the 
economic capacity to manure. Taking 
both ^ and the average out- 

turn may be tiiken in a normal year of 
rainfall and with decent manuring alput 
sixteen maunds per acre allowing for 
the lower value of .1//.'?. The price of 
paddy at the average of 10 years (1921- 
30) is Rs. 3-2-6 per maund. Its value is 
Rs. 50-8 (rupees fifty and annas eight). 
The price of straw is at the rate of Rs. 8 
(rupees eight) per acre in the minimum. 
The value of second crop is at an average 
of about Rs. 60 per acre. As only a 
third of the area has a second crop the 


gross value of the produce per acre is 
about Rs. 78-8 (rupees seventy eight ^.nd 
annas eight). 

The average incidence of settled rai- 
yat’s rent in the district is Rs. 3-7-0. 
The rent thus repre.sents only*about 4 per 
cent, of the total .value of the produce. 
Rs. 2-15-1 per acre or about Rs. 3 (three) 
irt round figures is the rent-rate of 
tenancies at fixed rent. This type of 
tenancies ‘is in the main supposed to 
have (ontinued at ‘the same rent from 
the time of the permanent settlement. 
The value of the prcxluce per rupee at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement 
wjis at least a third of what it is to-day. 
Hence the rent incidence to-day re- 
|)reseBts a far smaller share of the value 
of produce than it did, at the time of 
the Permanent Settlement. It is only 
vvjien the |)ri('es go down to about Re. 1 
(ru])ee one) per maund that the rent re- 
pre.sents. a larger share of the value of 
the yield o*f. the acre. 

129. Land of small tenancies.-*- An 
attempt was made lo group tenftncieaao- 
<v)rding to sizes. The rules that deter- 
nuned the j)rocedure were as noted 
l>elow ; — 

“Grouping of all tenancies in the fol- 
lowing c'lasses should l>e do?je for each 
village by a special staff : — 


1 acre or 
l«fM. 

Ovcrl up to 2 
arroB. 

Over 2 up to 3 
acrcfl. 

Over 3 up Ui 4 
acres. 

Over 4 Up ttih 
Wfes. 

Over f> 
16 acr 

up to 

IK. 

Over 1.6 up to 
25 acreH. 

Over 25 
• aen-K. 

i 

I 

No. uf 

Tut4ll 

No. f»f 

Total 

No. of 

Total 

No. of 

ToUl 


Total 

area. 

No. of 

Total 

No. of 

ToUl 

No. t>f 

Tt>tal 

trnan- 

cica. 

area. 

tenaii' 

cIj'H. 

arc a. 

teiiaii' 

rlca. 

area. 

t«Miaii' 

cleH. 

an* a. 


tenan- 

cies. 

area. 

icnan- 

cIcK. 

art a. 

tenan- 

rli'K. 

area. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r, 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Ji. 

ir, 

If. 

IT 




1 





« 










This should be done from the Janch 
Form, page by page, in a sefcarate sheet 
of paper for each village and the total c.f 
all pages struck which will give the 
abstract for the village. 

Lands in Khas posse.ssion will be 
taken into consideration in ciase of all 
except raiyats. For the latter the area 
sublet will be treated as separate tenancy 
only when -the xixider-raiyat has a right 
of occupancy. Difficulty will arise in 
the case of interests of different classes. 

(1) For proprietors and tenure-holders 
the khas lands include or may include a 
number of plots of land or classes which 
may modify largely the areas of these 
khfttians without in any way affecting 
generally the area under cjultivation or 
which can be brought under cultivation. 


The size in such cases will be 
determined by the area cowered 
by cultivated or cultivable lands in such 
ktuithms. From the khatians of land- 
lord classes, therefore, will l>e excluded 
all areas whicrh are of (dasses not to be 
ordinarily met with or included in 
raiyati holdings. For example, haJats, 
rivers, khafs, homesteads of landless 
labourers, Kabarsthan, Smashan, etc., 
should be left out. For a landlord’s 
khatimi, therefore, if there are plots 
.consisting of — 

2*24 acrrfi Aman. 
h . 1 • 40 acn^H Nuitm Palii, 

. . 5*20 arroM Nftdi. 

. . ^ 3*24 RoMta, 

. . * 1 ' 2/» aftnm hornPHtaaci o{ lat)d< 
iofw wurkom. 

0 * 25 af^nw Kahar»ihan% 

. . 0*15 atinm Tt»mplo, 


13*73 


Plot No. 220 
M 230 
.. 520 

M 524 
V, 325 

M 420 
422 
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it will* be considered as a tenancy of 
3 '64 p.eres and will be noted in cofuinns 
7 and 8 and not as a tenancy of 13 -73 
acres to be noted in columns 1 1 and 12. 


(2) In case of raiyati holdings the t«tal 
area of the raiyati holding will Ik; tfiken 
into consideration and •not the area in 
khas possession when a paVt is suldet to 
under-m^y«^ without right* ^)f ot:cu-’ 
paney. 

(3) Non-cultivators or te^^ants not 
coming under the Hengal Tenancy. Act 
will be excluded. Their intere.sts should 
be excluded but all classes of cultivators 
including service tenants must l>e irn lud- 
ed. The under-tenants of .service 
raiyuts will have the .same treatment as 
under-n//ya^ without right of <x'«'U- 


panoy. . . 

(41 The statistics thus will include 
all tlie interests (a landlord who has sub* 
let the entife area will be treated as an 
interestholder in <*olumn I witb<att area) 
except the l)i.strict Ibiard, I’ublic Works 
Deparlmeut interests or the like, the 
(inkiinlkar, liasat. outside-record inter- 
ests and interests of under-w///«/.v with- 
out right of (K'cupancy. To ensure that 


all the interests of the village and thus 
ultimately of the jwl ice-station are 
accounted for, a summary should be 
added at the end : — 


• Total nufiilN5r of in f lio vjlln|vc^ . . X 

Niiinlx;^ excluded ^ ^ * 

1 'nder-raiyat witltoi.il . . a 

Bwtat . . . . , " . . h 

Dakhalkar 
V. W. D. 

1). H. . . 


Numlier accounted for in the statistics 
X‘>~(a + b + c + flffi). 

The .statistics will Ik* compiled Thana- 
war and then Districtwar. 


Appendix VITI shows the details of 
these figures. It will ap)»ear that ex- 
cluding U»e interests and the areas held 
by Inxlies oi- individuals who are not 
< (innecteil with the agriculture of the dis- 
trict and whose legabstatus is rntt deter-, 
mined by the Itengal Tenancy Act, the 
total, numlier of interests comes to 
DBo.oJtfi and the area covered by them is 
1.215,314 acres or in othc?-. wokIs the 
area, per interest comes on the average 
to about 1 -23 acres. 

The size of the tenancies will 1 h* appa- 
rent from the summary noted ; — 


Siie of tenancies — Percentages. 


Sizo. 

Siihdivisinn. 


No. of 

Arvfi 

1 'orfOTitapt** of thr; 
total. 

i 

i 

! nri*a of 




In 

In 

art'!*. 

l+'fuiruy 

ill 

] atTn or Iihih 

StMiar 


203,1 

7o,r»os 

20 -7 

-K 

• 

•35 

t 



14 2.34 1» 

r>2,l30 

11 4 

4 3 

37 


Janj^iptir 


1 20,lt8l> 

• 

41,722 

13 1 

3 7 

■34 


Kuiidi 


2f»3.!*lK 

58.014 

20 7 

4 -S 

•29 


District 


67M12 

226,064 

68 9 

18 6 

33 

Ch'or 1 and up to 2 ac*re» 

Siwlar 


4r».36»» 

64.373 

4 li 

5 *3 

1 12 




3S,33H 

M,4r>»» 

3 0 

4 -.*> 

1 12 


«laiigipiir 


3:i.24t! 

IT.-W. 

3 4 

3 U 

1 43 

• 

Kandi 


37,fir>i» 

52,/»7r» 

3*8 

4 -3 

1 11 


District 


154,609 

216,612 

IS 7 

18 0 

1 42 

Ovar 2 acrw and up to 3 aertw ^ 

Saitar 

•• 

I8,74r» 

45.014 

1 0 

;»■« 1 

1 

2 45 


Lalbikgli 


l(i,077 

39,26.3 

1 -6 

1 

3 2 

2 44 


«1angipiir 

** 

13,823 

33,758 

1 -4 

2 ;S 

2 44 


Kandi 


I4,r»47 

35.465 

1 -5 

2 *9 

2 44 


District 

• 

63,192 

154.600 

6 4 

• 12 7 

2 44 

Over 3 aoreti and up to 4 
aore«. 


•• 

»7|78 

32,753 

1 0 

I t:**7 

3 -4.5 

Laibngli 

• 


8,2!»4 

28,718 


2 *4 

3 *16 


Jangipur 

•• 

«,743 

23.388 

•7 

1 9 

3 -47 


Kandi 

. . 

7,034 

24,270 

•7 

2 0 

3445 

. 

District 

•• 

31,549 

1 

109.126 

3 2 

9 0 

1 

3 46 



1S4 


8izf>. 

Subdivision. 

c 

No. of 
Intoresta. 

Area 

held 

(acrea). 

PercHintage of the 
total. 

r 

Average 
area of 
each 
tenancy 
in acres. 

In 

interest. 

In 

area. 

Over 4 acree and up to 5 

Sadar 

5,631 

• 25,324 

r -6 

1— — 

2*1 

4*50 

acres. • 







• 

Lalbagh 

4,388 

• 

10,042 

•4 

1 *6 

4*34 


Jangipur 

3,849 

* 17,228 

•4 

1 -4 

4*48 

< 

Kandi , 

4.061 

18,140 

•4 

1 -5 

4 46 


Dittriat 

17.929 

79,734 

1 8 

9 9 

4*44 

Over 5 acres anil up to l*a 

Sadar 

11,366 

89,128 

1 -2 

7 3 

7*99 

acres. 








Lalbagli 

8,835 

68.i;p0 

•9 

5-6 

. 7*78 


Jangipur 

7,096 

54,374 

•7 

4 -5 

7 66 


Kandi * . . 

t 

7,185 

53,828 

•7 

4 4 

7*50 


Ditlriet 

34,492 

HS,0M 

3 6 

, t 

21 8 

7 71 

‘ Over 15 acres and up to 25 

Sadar 

1,189 

• 22,295 

•12 

1 8 

18-75 

acres. 








Lalbagh 

* 75? 

14,141 

•08 

1 1 

18*80 


Jangipur 

609 

. Il,4d5 

•06 

1 0 

18*82 


Kandi 

432 

.7,962 

•04 

•7 

18*43 


District 

2,992 

65,993 

3 

4«9 

18 73 

4 

Over 25 acres 

Sailar 

707 

39,182 

•07 

3-2 

55 '42 


Lalbagh 

457 

29,914 

•05 

2 -5 

65 -45 


Jangipur 

347 

19,2M2 


1 -6 

55 *59 


Kandi 

230 

16,734 

•04 

1 -4 

72 *76 


District 

1,741 

105,122 

2 

9 7 

00 39 

Total 

Sadar 

295,641 

389.566 

30-0 

32 1 

1 32 


Lalbagh 

219,490 

3m»,42H 

22 3 

25-2 

1 *41 


Jangipur 

1/15, 4<»2 

251,732 

19-8 

2i>-7 

1 *28 


KaM<it 

275,063 

267,588 

27-9 

22-0 

*97 


District 

995,999 

1,215,314 

ICO 

100 

1 23 


121 . Size of tenancies in foreign 
countries. — From the figures published 
it will l)e found that the percentage of 
interests and areas held by holding of 
about 25 acres and less and those aTwve 
the same area stand thus (further de- 
tails are not available) in some of the 
European countries. 

(1 Hectare = 2 -4711 English acres.) 

OERMANV. 

DifflrihiUion of agrieuUural and forei/tal holdinga accf)rding 
Wi^to size of agricultural area in 1926. 


Ciasethcatiun of holdings 
accordiip; to size of 
agricultliral area. 

Number. 

« 

Total 

aten. 

Agricul- 

tural 

area. 



Hectarai. 

Hectares. 

From 5 So 50 arii 

1,846,220 

M4.552 

372,038 

From 0 *5 to 2 iiectares 

1,181,211 

1,788.260 

1,215,634 

From 2 to 5 hectares 

894,454 

3,070.830 

2,924,056 


Class i first' ion of holdings 
according to size *>f 
agricultural urea. 

NimitsT, 

TfUal 

artni. 

Agricul- 
tural 
u ren. 



Hefrtan'S. 

Hectun»s. 

Fn>m 5 to 10 hectares 

596,184 

5.687,337 

4,176.436 

From 10 to 2f) hcfr;tares 

359.971 

7,073,847 

4,981,998 

From 20 to 50 hectares 

174,156 

7,304,354 

5,076,709 

From 50 to 100 hectares 

•25.670 

2,665.819 

1.691.920 

From 100 to 200 he<> 
tares.* 

8,$H)i 

1.986.703 

« 

1.240,824 

From 2(H) to 600 liec- 
tares. 

7,563 

3,409,587 

2.376.381 

, From 500 to 1,000 
hectares. 

2,(422 

• 

1,957,195 

1,312,317. 

1 ,000 hectares and 
above ^ — „ 

183 

379,271 

229,719 

Total 

6, 096.534 36,777,765 25,598,032 

Under 5 ares . ! 

18,872 

12,303 

t 628 

Non- agricultural area 

27,678 

4,120,111 

•• 


Total general .. 5,143,0H4 41^10,169 25,598,660 










CZeONOSLOVAKIA. 


NdKTNtRN IRILANO. 


DiMrihution of affrirvltund hoMiffg* according 
io «ize in J92li, 


OlaMMfioAtion of hoPdingH acH*ord- 
ing io Bize. 

Nurnlier. 

Area 

in 

HeidArea. 

Under 1 acre 

25.517. 

4,119 

From I to 5 aoreH . . 

12,.*« 

17,771 

From fi pf> 10 a^^ren 

16,845 

55,465 

From 10 to ir» a4'rm . . 

.14,557 

77,616 

From l/i to 30 . . 

28,918 

265.033 

From 30 to r»0 arroa . . 

16,704 

267,715 

* 

From r»0 t*<j 1(K> ac'ren 

• ♦ 

11,137 

307,852 

From 100 Ui 2t)0 atTea 

2.792 

147,472 

Prom 200 to fttK) 

687 

"81,133 

Above 5(Kl acron 

19^ 

0 

' 83,431 

Total 

129.927 

1 .307,607 


IRISH* FREE STATE. 

iJifttrihution uf mjrirulturtd hoUi mgfi according to Mtzr 
in ig'jg. 


l^asMiflrat ion of bold- 
ingN Ht't'onling 
to HIZO. 

NiiiiiImt. 

Ttital 

anni 

ill 

Mwlarort. 

Agricul- 
tural area 
ill 

Hectarea. 

Under 1 aero 

54.904 


14,763 

Fniin 1 t4» 2i 

15,481 

11,016 

Kl.534 

Fmm 2) to 5 aernH 

19.330 

32,142 

2».«I4 

From 5 to 10 nctt'.t 

37.489 

125,382 

116.519 

From 10 to 15 aow» 

39.893 

213,391 

nil. 985 

From 1 5 to 30 aerea 

91,807 

846,442 

727,526 

From 30 to 50 at^rea 

63.465 

1.017.332 

889,725 

From 50 to 1 00 aerea 

50.909 

1,450,625 

1,221,512 

Prom KM) to 2tM) aerea 

2M79 

1. 185.052 

931,482 

From 200 to 500 ac-roal 
AlHJve 500 at?rtM 

^ 8,287 

1.316,963 

• 

744,089 

(t 

ToUl *. 

• 

402,744 

6,214.302 

4,878,649 


Diatribution of agricultural holdinga according to aizc of 
agricultural area iitm^27. 


ClassiOcation of holdingH accorrling 
to Hize of agricultural area. 

Number. 

Agricul- 
tural area 
in 


» 

Hecti#eH. 

• 

1 6 area and under 

* 94,118 

^ 4,997 

From 1 J to 99 arcnt 

tiijor, 

179,887 

From 1 to 5 hef*t.area 

635,613 

1.845,328 

From 5 *01 to 10 liectares 

209.836 

1.584,174 

From 10*01 Ut 30 hetdaroH 

160, .506 

2,621,161 

From 30*01 to 100 hectares 

25,780 

1,254,331 

Above KM) heetariM • . . 

4,881 

1,166,195 

Total 

1,468,439 

8.656,073 


CANADA. 

DiHirihutian of orjrttpic'l agri cultural hddings according 
to nizc in 1U21, 

M 

( *iaj(«siHcatioti of tKM'upuMi 


holdiiigt) a<‘Oording to 
Mize. 

Xuiiiber. 

Tiital area 
ill 

Iiei*tar<*H. 

From 1 to 5 acreM 

21,503 

,19.502 

From 5 to 10 a4*rt>« 

22,555 

67,h50 

Frt>in 10 t4> 50 arrt»H 

82,713 

1.192.181 

From 50 t4:> KM) ncrm 

158.292 

.5.611.243 

From KM> to 2<K> a**reM 

229,648 

14.191.703 

From 2tH) to ,‘iOO at*r«‘M 

31,182 

3,095.479 

Abt)ve 30f) acres 

164,897 

32,490.373 

Total 

711,090 

56968.331 


UNITED STATES. 

IMatrihuiion of agricultural holdingju acrordiug tn 
of (mure in 


Holdings fanutHl by — 


Numl>er. 

.Area in 
Hectares. 

KuM owners 

• • 

3.313.490 

169.745,532 

Part owners 


554.842 

4ti.69l.15S (<#) 
3S.9S8.131 {h) 

Managers 

• • 

40.7iM) 

1 7.440.903 

C'aah tenants 


393,452 

21.930.334 

8ban« tenants 

Cither tenaiita 

>■ 

j 

2,(Mi9.156 

63.336,407 



6.371.640 

352,132,465 


(ri) OwtiOfl iaiul. (6) RoitUnl Uiui. 

122. Comparison with France.— 

Some time aiji) there appeared in a^pidi- 
lication the averages of holdings in 
• France. No recent figurctf are available 
Imt aa the destrnction of lives* during 
war and other n>nsequem‘es have tended 
to reduce rather than increase thc<f)ies- 
sure on land one might presume that the 
tendency to larger sizes is <»j)erative, 
Yet the old figures will bear comparison. 
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Sizes. 

France. 

Badar. 

moil 

Jangipore. 

Kandi. 

BBSBfl 

P 


Holdings. 

Holdings. 

Holdings. 

Holdings. 

Holdings. 

Ufiilct 5 acres 

% » 

V r 

10 fjer cent. 

< 

282.379 
28-8 per 
cent. 

, « 

209.446 
21*1 per 

CKMlt. 

187.350 

HI *9 per 
cent. 

267,216 
27-1 per 
oeitt. .. 

946,391 

96 percent. 

From 0 to 15 actrep 

15 (K>r cent. 

11.366 

1*2 per 

CCMlt. , 

8.835 • 

•9 per 
cent. 

7,096 ^ 

•7 per 
cent. 

7,185 
•7 i>er 
cent. 

34.482 

3*5 per cent. 

From 15 to 25 aortas 

• <1 

40 iHV cent. 

1.189 

• 12 per 

• cent. 

752 

•08 i>**r 

cent. 

f 

000 

• 06 per 
cent. 

432 

•04 per 
cent. 

2.982 

• 3 per cent. 

Over 25 acres 

c 

35 |.>»?rcent. 

707 

•07 per 
cent. 

457 

•05 i»er 
cent. 

347 
•04 jxtr 
cent. 

i 

230 

•04 tier 
cent. 

1,741 

• 2 per eent. 


The figures tleinonstrate what must be 
apparent as a fait that the small-sized 
tenancies are the rule in Idurshidabad 
as against the large-sized ones in Euro- 
pe^ countries. We xna^^ analyse the 
difference with France. The main rea- 
» >ns are — 

(1) the population is sparser in 
trance Ixeing alxuit 197 per square mile 
than in Jangijxue, I.alljagh, Sadar and 
Kandi subdivisions where (590, (505, t>:ii9 
and 715 [xersons, respectively, inhaldt 
|.ier square mile; 

(2) the perc-entage of population liv- 
ing on ^riculture is far lower in France 
which is alKDUt 518 per cent, than in the 
district of Murshidabad which is at 
least 68 per cent. ; and 

^3) the laws of inheritance for Hin- 
dus and still more for the Muliamniad- 
ans tend to disintegrat<^ and while law 
Napoleon in France has certain similar 
tendencies they are counteracted by ma'r- 
riages which go to reunite and conseiwe 
family properties. In Russia and 
countries developing on socialistic lines 
large aggregates are being definitely 
aimed at to do away with the wastage in- 
volved in small farming. 

What the wastage means will lie 
gathered from the fact that on average 
each tenani'y has four plot.s— each plot 
being of a size varying between -5 to 3 
of %n acre generally and at times even 
smaller. This plot is not a physical 
plot a^ain but is one designated to show 
an area growing the same crop heli^ by 
the same. person and under the ^ame 
tenancy conditions. Within this plot 
again jthere may l>e and very often are 
smaller physical plots cut up by ails or 
raised eartli— ordinarily used to hold 
water for irrigation — so that the plough 


can’t pass from one such segment to an- 
'other. Over and above these, it must 
lie I'ememliered that the homestead lies in 
one portion of the village whence the cul- 
tivator starts and his ])lots of the same 
‘tenancy — small as they are — generally 
lie scattered over different parts of the 
same And not unoften neighbouring 
villages. • 

The law's of inheritance laith for the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans tend to 
disintegrate properties. In the case of 
the latter inter-marriages between 
cousins, which is permitted, can re-unite, 
in the case of the former sucli marriages 
are prohibited and the tmideucies |)er- 
.«ist. 

With a holding as small as stated, 
witli that .small area split up into strips 
and tlie.se strips lying .scattered over 
differeait parts of the village how far 
effective and economic cultivation is pos- 
sible must l)e left to Ihj imagined. 

1255. More than one cropping and 
irrigation. — From an analysis of the 
crops grown as shown in details in the 
Jinswar (Appendi.K V), it will appear 
that the percentage of areas yielding 
more than one crop is for the district 
32-83 f>er cent, of the net crop|>ed area. 
Of the net cropped area the area under 
paddy is 715,598 acres or 76 [ter cent. 
Of the paddy area the area under A man 
is 59-4 jxer cent, and that under Aus is 
49 per cent. It ha:s been shown that the 
percentage of the people (workers and 
dependents) which live on agriculture is 
68 '37. The. total mltivated area (in- 
cluding current fallow) per head of 
agricultural population is 1 -06 acres. 
A.ssuming that the average family con- 
sists of five individuals — two adults, 
one youth and two children, the average 
land per head being 1**95 acres the 
average of the. family comes to 5*25 







acr6&» Of this Ama.% paddy rep/'esebts 
about 2 '25 acres of area. The area 
irrigated out of the total area under cul- 
tivation is 167,044' acres. As the area 
undex irrigation is mainly in the Rarh 
area and the cultivated area in that 
tract is about 506,607 .acres we get that 
the average area irrigated" out of the area 
brought under cultivation is small in- 
deed in spite of the fact that paddy 
needs water at every stage. ^ 

The figures for irrigation for the 
different police-stations stand thus : — 



Total culti- 

Total irri- 

Pot. 

Thana. 

vatod area. 

gated area. 

cent* 

age. 

Berhampore 

54,776*56 

1,243*90 

2*27 

Naoda 

46,5.16 -44 



Domkal 

61,356.71 

* *a 


Hariharpara 

48.213.45 



Boldanga 

72,014*7i 

856. 4(; 

Jalangi 

30,244*07 

. 


•aiir SyMIvifioii . . 

3,S31,13f M 

s.t;N <u 

95 

Bhagawarigola 

6.1,017.32 



Laigdia r 

33.341*41 



Haniiiagar 

60,424 22 



Jiaguiij 

6,942*81 

280 58 

4*04 

MurHhiilabtKi 

26.450*30 



Nahagrarn 

54.456 51 

17,328*40 

31 82 

Ultafh tuMivltlon 

337,832 37 

I7,99i 99 

7 41 

SaiTiHorganj 

41,740*78 

353*61 

•84 

Kaghuiiathgaiij 

49,394 90 

1,415*37 

2*86 

8uti 

48.527*91 

779*02 

1*60 

8agar<iighi 

64.586*14 

9,523 26 

J4 74 

JanCipori SuMivision 

204,249 73 

12,071 89 

5 90 

Kaiuii 

43.512*78 

21,007* 19 

48'’27 

Bharat) >ur 

08.083 *28 

47.458*71 

69*70 

Burwaii 

52.889 01 

35,934 46 

67 94 

Kliargraiu 

61,081*36 

30,863*11 

50* 52 

Kindi SuMivUion .. 

285.596 43 

135,893 47 

59 99 

Murtbidibid Dlitrict 

990,189 97 

1«T,044.1> 

16 97 


124. Conclusion. — It will appear 
from what is stated above that the total 
area of cultivated land per family comes 
to 5:25 acres. Of this area about 5 per 
cent, is left fallow from year to year for 
recoupment. Of the rejnaining area, 
which is cropped, 32*83 per cent, 
yields a second crop, while 76-00 per 
cent, yields paddy — ^generally nothing 
but paddy. Of the total cultivated area 
for the family a very small portion has 
any chance for irrigaticm now. 

The result of all this is that the in- 
come from this type of ‘ agriculture is 
poor and that for abou^ 270 days in the 
year the adplts in the family have no 
directly remunerative work to engage 
themselves Jn. The inevitable conse- 
quence is that for the large majority of 

19 


the people the economic solvency is pre- 
carious. In those ca^li where the area 
per cf^ita is larger than the average the 
position is a little better but then Uiere 
IS corresponding worsening of the oendi- 
,tion' in the cases of those who have less 
than the average. . 

125. Agricultural indebtedness.— To 

go into the question of agricultural in- 
debtedness it will 1)e convenient first of 
all to discuss the different methods by 
Which loans are obtained. The follow-’ 
ing may be taken as a fairly exhaustive 
list of the various methods by which 
loans are secured : — 

(1) Mortgage of movable -proferties . — 
Simple and usufructuary. 

(2) Pledge of ornaments and utensiUt, 

— By this transaction loans' for small 
amounts are secured and the transaction 
is generally confined to neighbours and 
co-villagers. , • 

(3) Simjile bonds. — Registered or un- 
registered, having attesting witnesses. 

(4) Dastabez or I/atchiita. — On an 
one anna stamp as an acknowledgment 
of debts. 

The document does not contain any 
witness nor does it mention any inter- 
e.st. Although no witness is required 
to attest the document money is ad- 
vanced in the presence of some persons 
to safeguard against future contingency. 
The interest although not mentioned in 
the dastabez is orally stipulated. On 
dastabez Civil Court decrees are also 
•setnired, if proved, with interest to the 
extent of 25 per cent. 

(5) Pro-note. — Interest varying be- 
tween Re. 1 to Rs. 3-2 per month per 
cent. 

(6) Dadan. — By this transaction 

money is advanced specially to jute and 
mulberry growers in the district at 
sowing season, mostly by persons who 
deal in iute and coewns. The stipula- 
tion is that the cultivators should make 
over the crops when ready at ati ad- 
vantageous rate. The transaction is 
practically for a period of 3 to 6 months 
in the year and for tli«,t period alone 
thq investors secure to them, an interest 
varying between 12^ to 25 per cent, by 
speculation. , 

(7) Duno, Dera and (2, 

1^) business for paddy and cereals. . By 
this transaction investors advance paddy 
or cereals to the cultivators according 
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to requirement ai^ realise in kind imme> 
diately after thetharvest time 100 per 
cent., 50 per cent., or 25 per cent, in 
excess, in accordance with local customs. 
If payment fails either on account of 
failure of crops or other unforeseen 'cir-, 
cumstances interest runs at compound 
rate. This is a common method of lend- 
ing business in vogue in almost every 
agricultural village in the district. 
There are big lenders {Goladars) in the 
village who store paddy and cereals in 
their barns for this business alone. 
The majority of the cultivators are 
forced to borrow by this method just to 
keep themselves on for some part of the 
year when they have neither any stock 
nor any oatsi<le employmentt In any 
abnormal year of under-production they 
are forced to borro^w more and more till 
at last, when the total advances exceed 
the capacity of their holdings, they are 
compelled to sell their lands to the 
'Goladars. > 

(8) Mortgages of immovable 'pro- 
perty . — The rate of interest varies 
according to amount from 9 per cent, 
to 18 per cent. At times even higher 
interest is charged. 

(9) Loan Offices and Co-operative 
Bailies. 

The only available statistics are as to 
loans secured by mortgage as also 
through Banks. For obvious reasons 
no figures can be gathered under any of 
the other sources mentioned above. 


The following statistics were gathered 
for the district 'as a whole from the Dis- 
trict Sub-Registrar’s office : — 


Ye«r. 

Number of 
mortgagoii 

Total 

amount 

1 

executed. * 

covered by 
the deedv. 

1922 

10,1A2 

Re. 

14,56.262 

1923 

9,133 

15,25,854 

1924 

11,142 

16.27,009 

1925 

9.432 

16,93.794 

1926 • .. 

10.274 

17,85.658 

1937 

13.317 

20.68.293 

1928 

20.941 

26,03,066 

1929 

11.839 

18.55,806 

1930 

11,371 

16,06,175 

1931 , . 

7,672 

14,55,555 


■■ It may be reasonably assumed that the 
mortgages of the last 6 years all remain 
unredeemed and that on the average 3 
persons are concerned in one mortgage 
abed. 'Thus the total indebtedness for 
226,242 persons in mortgages alone 
come to'Ite. 1,13,74,553 which works out 
at an average of Rs. 50 per head. The 
amounts under mortgages vary with 
the rise in prices. In 1927, 1928 and 
1929 the prices were the highest and the 
amounts under mortgage were corres- 
pondingly on' the increase. There was 
a corresponding fall in prices in 1930 
and 1931. Simultaneously, there was 
a marked fall in the amounts under 
mortgage. 

The following statement will show 
the total amount of the loans isssued to 
members of all the co-operative societies 
in the district ; — 


Year. 

Bocie- 
tiCB. 1 

No. of 
inembem. 

Loan 

advanced. 

Balai'ico 

lauding. 

Working 

capital. 

Remarks. 


1 


Rs. 

1 

Rb. 

Rb. 


1924*25 

407 

8,942 

2,50,644 

6,00,412 

6.93.799 

Out of 407 tliore are 387 agri- 
cultural Hrx'icticB with work- 
ing capitnl of Rs. 5,97.123. 

1925*26 

427 

10,084 

2,75,579 

6,37,318 

7.55,269 

Do. 405 VkK Rb. 6,25,773. 

1926*27 

475 

11,343 

3,51,234 

7,63,461 

8,89,610 

Do. 455 Do. Rb. 7,58,712. 

1927-28 

623 

13,931 

4.14,874 

10,14,635 

11,82,210 

Do. 599 Do. Rb. 10,22.063. 

1928-29 

■* 

673 

15,323 

3.15,279 

10,54,609 

13.18,246 

Do. 640 Do. liB. 11. .12,905. 


There are 2,290 villages in the district 
with an average‘area of -9 square mfte. 
Thus on the average a group of 3 villages 
is served by one society. 

The balance pending at the end of 
every year wiH show the indebtedness of 
the members of the societies, assuming, 
of coarse, as under the rules of the co- 
onevative department, that the members 


have no other liability. Thus, in 1929, 
the average indebtedness per member 
was about Rs. 70. 

t 

The existing total indebtedness of 
(226,242 plus 15t323) or 241,665. per- 
sons in the district under mortgage and 
co-operative banks alone amounts to 
Rs. 1,24,29,162. The total population 
of the district as per last census is 















1,370,677 (683,483 males and 687,194 
females). This shows that more than 
l/6tfi of the population of the district 
is involved in debts through mortgages 
and banks. As regards the liabilities 
of the remaining portion of the popula- 
tion no statistics are available but as 
Already stat^ the inequitable^ kind of 
indebtedness of the agricjilturmts is the 
"Duno, Dera, Showa” transaction. 

It will, however, be clear that the 
statistics of debt are very difficult to 
collect. Most of the* sourcfes of debt 
stated above are beyond the reach of any 
official agency. I’he total amount of 
indebtedness, therefore, i? difficult if 
not almost impossible to calculate. I can 
only note that so far as the agricultural 

a le are concerned there is poverty no 
t but .stating generally tne burden 
of debt did not seeln to ^ heavy. In 
over sixty per cent, of cases the holdings 
were found to continue in th^ same 
fantily in possession of the heirs .entitled 
to inheritance by law. This would have 
been . otherwise if there ' had lieen 
heavy ddits which ultimately would 
certainly have resulted in the parting 
with land. A certain amount of debt 
is more in the nature of capital borrow- 
ed to nin the business repaid annually 
from the {)roduce. In the absence of 
any other agency to supply cheap capital 
in time of need the Mahajan fills the gap. 
Here, too, debt is not necessarily unpro- 
ductive or a consequence to be regretted. 
It is, however, difficult to be precise. 

I must note, that freedom from debt 
cannot lx* secured by legislation. It can 
only be by the augmentation of the in- 
come of the agriculturist and training 
him in habits of thrift and profitable 
expenditure. Interest on loan should 
be reduced but that can only be by 
providing means for cheap credit with- 
out tempting extravagance. Much was 
expected of the educational aspect of 
the co-operative movement. But it must 
be admitted with 4*egret that the result 
so far and in this district has been dis- 
appointing. 

126. Position as it stands, — It can 

hardly be questioned that the economic 
position Is unsatisfactory. Thd main 
source of incx)me is agriculture. That 
agriculture is precarious. In the Rarh 
tract it* depends* ’largely on irrigation.* 
Sources of irrigation a.re drying up. 
Getting about the district one finds 
rarely a new tank. Every village on the 
other hand has scores of good tanks 
wholly; or largely silted up. Mulberry 
growing and silk reiling and weaving 


had been one of the main pre-occupations 
of the people. Theyr are fast declining. 
Though bell-metal in<^tiy still exists 
it has declined in competition with other 
articles of similar make. Ivory works, 
Jac, mango crops are on the decline. 
Trade and commerce havi' gone . down 
'since the days when Murshidabad was 
the capital and the district one of the 
chief centres of foreign trade. If- is 
true that some fresh avenues have been 
opened. But these are. not sources of 
ffesh wealth but only aids in distribu- 
tion such as the professions and the ser- 
vices. At the top of all, population has 
gone on increasing and added to the 
complexities of the problem. The result 
is that people fall back upon land. The 
land is* divided into small plots. The 
holdings which consist of a number of 
scattered strips fire uneconomically 
situated. They receive little attention* 
they go down in productivity; yet land is 
the 'main stay of the bulk of the popula- 
tion. 

127. Remedy. — Certain 'remeilies can 
be applied without any considerable dis- 
turbance. to the social and economic 
structure, while certain others must de- 
pend upon more radical methods. 

In the former category must be put 
(«) partial consolidation of holdings; (6) 
larger introduction of cottage industries 
to keep the tenants and the jjeople 
employed in their spare hours; (c) in- 
troduction of money crops; (d) provi- 
sion of better cattle both for agricultural 
purposes and milk; (e) improvement in 
the sources of irrigation in the Rarh and 
of drainge in the liogri. 

What can be suggested in the latter 
‘category’ will be touched in brief later. 

128. Consolidation of holdings. — 
In Appendix XVII is given a summary 
of the position as regards consolidation. 
So long as the laws of land for the two 
main communities — Hindus and Moslems 
— remain what they are the forces for 
s])litting up continue. So long again 
as there will be different qualities of 
land w ith differential advantages* — such 
as advantages for irrigation, advantages 
to grow’ different type of croi)s needed for 
domestic use, proximity to homestead 
areas — the forces to sub-divide will 
operate. So long again as the pressure 
of population on land r^ill continue sub- 
division w’ill be inevitable. * Over and 
akwe that the impediments to subdivi- 
sion of tenancies-*^an essential pre- 
requisite to consolidation — hamper such 
desires as even in the present circum- 
stances mav exist. Consolidation really 
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to requirement and realise in kind imme> 
diately after thetharvest time 100 per 
cent., 50 per cent., or 25 per cent, in 
excess, in accordance with local customs. 
If payment iails either on account of 
failure of crops or other unforeseen ‘cir-, 
cumstances interest runs at compound 
rate. This is a common method of lend- 
ing business in vogue in almost every 
agricultural village ^ in the district. 
There are big l^ders {Goladars) in the 
.village who store paddy and cereals in 
their barns for this business alone. 
The majority of the cultivators are 
forced to borrow by this method just to 
keep themselves on for some part of the 
year when they have neither any stock 
nor any outside employment* In any 
abnormal year of under-production they 
are forced to borro\^ more and more till 
at last, when the total advances exceed 
the capacity of their holdings, they, are 
compeU^ed to sell their lands to the 
Goladars. 

(8) Mortgages of immovable pro- 
perty . — The rate of interest varies 
according to amount from 9 per cent, 
to 18 per cent. At times even higher 
interest is charged. 

(9) Loan Of^ces and Co-operative 
Banks, 

The only available statistics are as to 
loans secured by mortgage as also 
through Banks. For obvious reasons 
no figures can be gathered under any of 
the other sources mentioned above. 


The following statistics were gathered 
for the district *aa a whole from the Dis- 
trict Sub-Registrar’s office : — 


Year. 


Number of 
mortgages 

Total 

amount 

1922 


executed. * 

10,152 

covered by 
the deeds. 

Ra. 

14,56,262 

1023 


0,133 

15.25,854 

1024 


11,142 

16.27,009 

1025 


0,432 

16,93,704 

1026 


• 10,274 

17,85,658 

1027 

. , 

13,317 

20,68,203 

1028 

. . 

20,041 

26,03,066 

1020 

. . 

11,830 

18,55,806 

1030 


11,371 

16,06,175 

1031 

$, 

7,672 

14,55,555 


‘ It may be reasonably assumed that the 
mortgages of the last 6 years all remain 
unredeemed and that on the average 3 
persons are concerned in one mortgage 
dfeed. ‘Thus the total indebtedness for 
226,242 persons in mortgages alone 
come to'Rs. 1,13,74,553 which works out 
at an average of Rs. 50 per head. The 
amounts under mortgages vary with 
the rise in prices. In 1927, 1928 and 
1929 the prices were the highest and the 
amounts under mortgage were corres- 
pondingly on* the increase. There was 
a corresponding fall in prices in 1930 
and 1931. Simultaneously, there, was 
a marked fall in the amounts under 
mortgage. 

The following statenient will show 
th§ total amount of the loans issued to 
members of all the co-operative societies 
in the district : — 


Year. 

No. of 
socie- 
ties. 1 

1 

No. of 
members. 

Loan 

advanced. 

Balance 

pending. 

Working 

capital. 

Hcniurks. 



i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kb. 




1024 25 

407 

8,942 

2,50,644 

6,00,412 

6,03,790 

Out of 407 there are 387 agri- 
cultural Hocitrties with work- 
ing capital of Ks. 5,07,123. 

1025-26 

427 

10,084 

2,75,570 

6,37,318 

7,55,260 

Do. 

405 

Do. Rs. 6,25,773. 

1026-27 

475 

11,343 

3,51,234 

7,63,461 

8,89,610 

1 Do. 

455 

Do. Rs. 7,68,712. 

1927-28 

623 

13,031 

4,14,874 

10,14,635 

11,82,210 

Do. 

590 

Do. Rs. 10,22,063. 

1028-20 

9 

673 

15„323 

3,15,279 

10,54,600 

f. 

13,18,246 

Do. 

640 

Do. Rs. 11,32,905. 


There are 2,290 villages in the district 
with an average “area of *9 square mile. 
Thus on the average a group of 3 village| 

is served 1^ one society. 

«■ 

The balance pending at the end of 
every year wiH show the indebtedness of 
the' members of the societies, assuming, 
of course, as under the rules of the co- 
operative department, that the members 


have no other liability. Thus, in 1929, 
the average indebtedi^ess per member 
was about Rs. 70. 

o 

The existing total indebtedness of 
(226,242. plus 1.5v323) or 241,565. per- 
sons in the district under mortgage and 
co-operative banks alone Amounts to 
Rs. 1,24,29,162. The total population 
of the district, as per Iwt census , is 















1,370,677 (683,483 males and 687,194 
females). This shows that more than 
l/6tfi of the population ,of the district 
is involved in debts through mortgages 
and banks. As regards the liabilities 
of the remaining portion of the popula- 
tion no statistics are available but as 
Already stated the inequitable^ kind of 
indebtedness of the agricplturists is the 
“Dttno, Dera, Showa” transaction. , 

It will, however, be clear that the 
statistics of debt are very difficult to 
collect. Most of the* sourcfes of debt 
stated above are beyond the reach of any 
official agency. The total amount of 
indebtedness, therefore, i^ difficult if 
not almost impossible to calculate. I can 
only note that so far as the agricultural 
people are concerned there is poverty lio 
.doubt but stating generally the burden 
of debt did not seeln to ne heavy. In 
over sixty per cent, of cases the holdings 
were found to continue in thd same 
family in possession of the heirs.entitled 
to inheritance by law. This would have 
been . otherwise if there ’ had been 
heavy debts which ultimately would 
certainly have resulted in the parting 
with land. A certain amount of debt 
is more in the nature of capital borrow- 
ed to run the business repaid annually 
from the produce. In the alienee of 
any other agency to supply cheap capital 
in time of need the Makajan fills the gap. 
Here, too, debt is not necessarily unpro- 
ductive or a consequence to be regretted. 
It is, however, difficult to be precise. 

I must note, that freedom from dbbt 
cannot be secured by legislation. It can 
only be by the augmentation of the in- 
come of the agriculturist and training 
him in habits of thrift and profitable 
expenditure. Interest on loan should 
be reduced but that can only be by 
providing means for cheap credit with- 
out tempting extravagance. Much was 
expected of the educational aspect of 
the co-operative movement. But it must 
l)e admitted with jregret that the result 
so far and in this district has been dis- 
appointing. 

126. Position as it stands. — It can 

hardly be questioned that the economic 
position Is unsatisfactory. Thd main 
source of income is agriculture. That 
agriculture is precarious. In the Rarh 
tract it* depends* ‘largely on irrigation.* 
Sources of irrigation are drying up. 
Getting about the district one finds 
rarely a new tank. Every village on the 
other hand has scores of good tanks 
wholly or thrgely silted up. Mulberry 
growing ai¥l silk veiling and weaving 


had been one of the main pre-occupations 
of the people. They are fast declining. 
Though bell-metal inc^stry still exists 
it has declined in com^tition with other 
articles of similar make. Ivory works, 
Jac, mango crops are on the decline. 
Trade and commerce havtf gone ^ down 
'since the days when Mu’rshidabad was 
the capital and the district one of the 
chief centres of foreign trade. It*- is 
true that some fresh avenues have been 
opened. But these are. not sources of 
ffesh wealth but only aids in distribu- 
tion such as the professions and the ser- . 
vices. At the top of all, population has 
gone on increasing and added to the 
complexities of the problem. The result 
is that people fall back upon land. The 
land is* divided into small plots. The 
holdings wliich consist of a number of 
scattered strips g.re uneconomically 
situated. They receive little attention* 
they go down in productivity ; yet land is 
the ‘main stay of the bulk of the popula- 
tion. 

127. Remedy. — Certain ‘remedies can 
be applied without any considerable dis- 
turbance, to the social and economic 
structure, while certain others must de- 
pend upon more radical methods. 

In the former category must be put 
(a) partial consolidation of holdings ; (6) 
larger introduction of cottage industries 
to keep the tenants and the people 
employed in their spare hours; (c) in- 
troduction of money crops; (d) provi- 
sion of better cattle both for agricultural 
purposes and milk; {e) improvement in 
the sources of irrigation in the Rarh and 
of drainge in the Bogri. 

What can be suggested in the latter 
‘categorj* will be touched in brief later. 

128. ‘ Consolidation of holdings.— 
In Appendix XVII is given a summary 
of the position as regards consolidation. 
So long as the laws of land for the two 
main communities — Hindus and Moslems 
— remain what they are the forces for 
splitting up continue. So long again 
as there will be different qualities of 
land with differential advantages— such 
as advantages for irrigation, advantages 
to grow different type of crops needed for 
domestic use, proximity to homestead 
areas — the forces to sub-cRvide will 
operate. So long again as the pressure 
of population on land ■^frill continue sub- 
division will be inevitable. « Over and 
al^ve that the impediments to subdivi- 
sion of tenancies-^an essential pre- 
requisite to consolidation — hamper, such 
desires as even in the present circum- 
stances mav exist. Consolidation really 



to be heli)fal must attempt to do away 
at first with the obstacles that hamper. 
It has to be rem^bered that the circum- 
stances in the Puiijab and other tracts 
are entirely different from those that 
prevail in the permanently-settled 
tracBs«of Behgftl. , ^ 

Some attempts, however, may be made 
to .facilitate consolidation by assistance 
and advice in Government qianaged es- 
tates. The la\y about subdivision may 
be altered *to help in’ consolidation when 
the will is there. If 'effective results 
can be achieved the raiyats in the per- 
manently-setled estates will easily emu- 
late. 

129. Introduction of cottage indue* 
fries. — ^The analysis of the position of 
agriculture must have made it clear that 
^while on the one hand agriculture pro- 
vides a living precarious to many, it 
does not, on the other hand, keep an 
individual emyployed for more than 
about lynety days in a year in the exist- 
ing circumstances. While attempts at 
improvement of agriculture must be 
made, some means must be provided to 
keep the cultivator engaged in the spare 
time and to add to his income. The 
best means in the present circumstances 
must be larger introduction of cottage 
industries. If large scale industries 
or commerce or fresh avenues for employ- 
ment be forthcoming in future the in- 
come may be augmented thereby. But 
till then and even for those who must 
necessarily be left in the villages the in- 
troduction of cottage industries is essen- 
tial. Hence till large scale industry 
and commercej etc., can absorb a number 
of the population it is better to take 
steps to develop cottage industries which 
can find occupation for and add a little 
to the income of the people. The indus- 
tries that succeeded in the past as well 
as those that might be suitable in the 
present circumstances might be thought 
out. 

Silk certainly takes the first place. 
One moving about the district cannot 
but be conscious of the great contribu- 
tion that silk made to the wealth and the 
occupation of the people of the district 
as a whole. Every possible effort should 
be made to revive the industry. 

Bell-metal— \.t is one of the thriving 
industries.' Khagra bell-metal artioios 
have a value which is recognised in 
markets well outside the district and even 
the province. Islampore and its neigh- 
b.nrhood similarly have a great repu- 
tation. All over the district artizans 


can be found working on the metal. A 
more detailed examination of the ^needs 
and what improvements small imple- 
ments and machines can bring about are 
well worth investigation. 

La ^. — For about forty years lac was 
largely ^own specially in the Jangipore 
subdjvisiqn. The trade in lac is now ih 
a moribund condition. But other uses 
®f lac exist, and while the suitability of 
the area for growing it is unquestioned 
an attempt to find means to utilize its 
cultivation* is desirable. 

Ivory . — There was at one time a good 
trade in ivory works. The artizans 
developed a skill which had been the 
marvel of many. Probably an organ- 
isation to direct the taste and provide 
a' market might still revive it. It must 
however be admitted that the number of 
people to Jbe benefited ifl an industry like 
this will, however, be small. 

‘ Clot'h-weaving . — There are still 
weavers^ in isolated villages doing an 
amount of weaving of coarse cloth. In 
I.algola and Bhagawangola one cop from 
the oldest residents gather the desprip- 
tion of well planned organisation which 
at one time supplied the demand for 
cloth for the whole district. It is true 
that mills sdpply the need largely but 
artistic works can yet find some market 
and small factories can yet work success- 
fully. 

Jams and jellies . — In Pargana Chuna- 
khali. in large tracts throuhgout the 
district specially in Lalbagh and Jangi- 
pdre subdivisions good mangoes are 
grown in abundance. Much of that is 
w'asted as often the market is glutted 
for the few weeks when the supply of 
ripe mangoes exceeds the demand. If 
jams and jellies can be made the waste 
can be avoided and a price obtained by 
the people which otherwise is lost. 

Iron and steel boxes . — At one time in 
Jiaganj the manufacture of steel boxes 
had a brisk business. It is decadent 
now but it can be revived. The demand 
is still there. 

Blanket . — There are indigenous 
"Gaureris” or sheep rearers. In Jangi- 
pore thoroughly good blankets used to 
be manufactured and had been in high 
demand. There was lack of organisa- 
tion, however, and the industry has laps- 
•ed to inanity. Quite' a good - marhet 
exists for the stuff these people prepar- 
ed once. A re-organisation would 
assist. 

Jute manufactures . — ^As cott^e 
industry an attempt is worth making 
here of producing mats, durries, and 



small Amns. Bhagawangola jute is a 
good variety and it is probable that its 
utilitry in cottage industry may be help- 
ful, ’ 

Creameries . — The district of Murshi- 
dabad was once noted for its milk-men. 
The caste o^ Goalas was not only thriv- 
ing as dealers in milk but tjie money 
they obtained by tKe .supplementary 
trade helped them to become thoroughly 
good agriculturists. They export a good 
deal now of milk and Chhdnd • hut the 
supply can readily be. organised by the 
establishment of creameries • with 
machines which can be worked with 
little capital cost. 

PiscictUture . — The district still has a 
large number of deep and well-watered 
bils and water channels. Cultivation 
of fish on scientific basis can certaiiilv be 
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successful. • • 

Manufacture of Giir and Sugar . — The 
refining of sugar and more extensive usie 
of machinery for the manufacture of 
Giir holds out some prospect of remu- 
nerative employment. 

Spiall factories for the manufacture 
of parts of machineries may })rove re- 
munerative. 

These are some of the methods which 
strike one as likely, to add to the earn- 
ings of the people of the district. They 
cannot go far and must have to be sup- 
plemented by more radical methods of 
large scale enterprises, both of in- 
dustry and c(»mraerce. But till then 
these and others of that type might be 
taken up for profitable employment 'of 
a part of the time now wasted. People 
of the district might think out other 
small cottage industries suitable for the 
area. 

130- Introduction of money crops. — 

An analysis of crop-statistics has shown 
that the main crop is paddy . The tenants 
have to meet all their requirements from 
the sale of this one crop. This crop 
again he sells immediately after harvest- 
ing and thus practically at the lowest 
prices of the year. With this money he 
can hardly m^t his demands. To better 
his position and his efficiency changes 
whicn can help him to get a better money 
value for the paddy are necessary and 
secondly, other crops which will be his 
money crops in the main must be intro- 
duced. • • 

The crops which can grow in this area 
are wheat, jute, mulbeiTy, sugarcane 
and potatoes. In the subdivision of 
Jangipore ^ere had already been good 
ield of lac,!t)ut unfortunately the market 
aving gone down the industry is not 
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flourishing to-day. A lack of standard- 
isation of the quality of product is res- 
ponsible to a large ext^t for the decline 
in the demand for la^ Probably with 
little more scientific methods the culti- 
vation and the improvement in the 
quality of lac can be effedcd w^iJh a 
‘better demand for the product and a 
good price for the cultivator. Over and 
above the crops stated, the district is 
famous for its mangoes. Though one 
finds in certain areas of Lalgola and 
Bhagawangola .certain new orchards 
being laid out most of the orchards are > 
old. In passing tl/rough the town of 
Murshidabad one may find himself in a 
wilderness of uncared for mango-gar- 
dens. Much can be done if mangoes- 
can be grown on a really commercial 
basis to used not merely for raw use 
as ripe and unripe, fruits but also, as 
stated before, preserved in various 
forms of jams and jellies, etc. This 
can ‘be an additional source of renumera- 
tion to the people. Other types ^of fruit 
orchards may be grown as fhe soil seems 
to be very suitable for fruit gardening 
and well laid out plans aided by genuine 
instructions and encouraged by help will 
go a great way. So far as the crops 
stated above are concerned wheat and 
oats are grown along the banks 
of the rivers and certainly are 
not poor in quality. Other areas 

may be so used. Jute in and about 
Bhagawangola and Lalgola is considered 
to be of more than average quality. 
While the restriction of the total ‘out- 
put may be permissible, encouragement 
in the growth of better variety, where 
the soil is suitable for them, need not 
*be overlooked. 

Sugarcane . — In the Park area sugar- 
cane is largely grown. Introduction of 
better types, facilities for better irriga- 
tion, some ideas of better manuring 
would probably add to the total area now 
under cane. 

Potatoes . — In the agricultural notes 
I have already pointed out the great 
strides taken in the cultivation of 
potatoes. With some additional 
methods in particular for irrigation 
considerable addition to the outturn 
and extensive cultivation is possible. A 
great draw-back in thu cultivation of 
pot^itoes is that no definite ipethod has 
yet been successfully evolved to preserve 
potatoes for a considerable period of 
time. If it can be made to last a few 
months longer by some chemical assist- 
ance or method of storage its output 'can 
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certainly be increased and price raised 
adding to the income of the cultivators. 

Mu%erry . — ^Mulberry had been in the 
past a great source of income to the 
people. Mulberry leaves brought money 
to the cultivators. Mulberry lands 
broUjg^ht high rent to the landlords. 
Cultivation of mulberry is, however; 
linked up with the manufacture of silk. 
Unless tne decline in the manufacture of 
Bengal, silk can be checked, mulberry 
cultivation naturally has no future. 
Attempts are being n^ade to improve 
Bengal silk and if they succeed cultiva- 
tion of mulberry -can certainly be in- 
creased. In Appendix No. XVIII to 
this report are added short notes on the 
. position of silk industry and cultivation 
of mulbery, sugarcane, potato and patal. 
Such additional crops certaiiily can go a 
great way to add to, the limited resources 
'of the cultivators as well as others con- 
nected with land and though improve- 
ment need not be spectacular the project 
will l)e certain to be very helpful in 
effect. 

131. Live stock and milk. — The dis- 
trict was once famous for its milk pro- 
ducts. It still exports milk and its 
products. Its Goala population is a 
hereditary population dealing in milk 
and in rearing of cattle. The popula- 
tion is decaying and needs help. 

Milk as one of the main factors in the 
diet in the past is passing out of use. 
The main reasons are the lack of good 
milking cows, good breeding bulls and 
lack of pasturage and fodder crops. 
Rich and large tracts such as the Hijol 
and other marshy areas where valuable 
pasturage could be had in summer exist- 
ed in the past but unfortunately with 
mere extensive cultivation the position 
is changed. In spite of this with the 
skilled milkmen with some efforts to 
secure good fodder crops and little more 
educative propaganda the breed can be 
improved considerably. If to that some 
aids to the preservation of the various 
products of milk can be introduced there 
is every reason to believe that by the sale 
of live-stock and of products from milk 
an appreciable section of the population 
can have their financial position 
bettered. 

132. Radical methods — The more 
radical methods', however, would need a 
more elaborate system of planning. .Ob- 
viously one cannot in a report like tms 
go into details. I should think they 
must include among others — {1) control 
of birth ; (2) provision for greater variety 
of ‘occupation by industries, trade, etc.. 


(3) the resurrection, if possible, of the 
river system and improvement in the 
irrigation, drainage and health of the 
district. 

Birth corUrol . — The first obvious 
course to take to bring about a change 
in the condition of the people would be 
to control the growth of population. I 
should think that no system of effective 
Reconstruction can take place if every 
improvement in the economic position of 
the cultivator is to be set at naught by 
the influx of ^ large population, I 
should advocate that the Government 
should take effective steps to familiarise 
the people with the . modern ideas of 
control of birth. Probably it is more 
necessary to-day than the setting up of 
hospitals and provision for the diseased. 
Quite apart from the number of people 
to be fed the great strain on the physical 
and mental resources of the mothers of 
the poorer classes of the population is 
enormous. It must be the constant care 
of the State to relieve the strain and no 
efforts must be spared to effect an amelio- 
ration. 

Variety of occupation. next step 
certainly would be to withdraw popula- 
tion from the only stable occupation, 
viz., agriculture. , While agriculture 
may be made and ought to be made 
more efficient and paying, it is im- 
possible with this large population 
living on land to bring about any 
marked improvement in their condition. 
There must be a variety of occupations 
which will not only tend to distribute 
wealth but help the growth of wealth. 
It is not feasible for me here to indicate 
the ways and means. Much has been 
done in theory to point out a way and 
help in the solution. It is, however, cer- 
tain that if the number of j)eople living 
on land continues to be as high as it is 
now even with improvements in agri- 
culture not much can be done. I should 
think that this district along with others 
must be made to give up a large slice of 
its people for large scale industries, com- 
merce, trade and other varieties of occu- 
pation. These must be developed if a 
real betterment in the condition of the 
people is desired. 

River resuscitation . — The last and 
most important is to see if the rivers cau 
be resurrected. The first and the fore- 
most river in the district is the Bhagi- 
rathi. The problem, however, is diffi- 
cult and attempts were made in the past 
at a solution without much effect. « This 
has already been dealt ^ith in the 
chapter on drainage, 



PART IV. 

The present Operation. 

CHAPTER I. 

Survey of the Lands and framing of the’ 
records. 

« 

133. Inception of proceedings. — It 

was intended that the districts of Bir- 
bhum and Murshidabad should be taken 
up separately. The origiiial idea was 
to take up Birbhum in 1917. On ac- 
count of the curtailment in the Settle^ 
ment programme, however, the 'pro- 
gramme was deferred till 1921. In ac- 
cordance with that idea inception pro- 
posals were submitted to the Govern- 
ment for the district of Bixbhum in the 
Director of Land Record^’ * letter 
No. 5130 of the 17th June 1920. The 
area fecoijimended to be taken up for 
this ’district was 1,612 square miles 
which covered the entire district except 
the portion done by Mr. P. M. R(j})ert- 
son. Deputy Collector, the- final report 
of whicn was submitted to the Govern- 
ment by the Director of Land Recoids 
in his letter No. 3F-153 of the 9th Octo- 
ber 1915. Similarly, a separate incep- 
tion proposal was submitted to the Gov- 
ernment for the district of Murshidabad 
in the Director of Land Records’ letter 
No. 5059 of the I3th June 1920. 

The proposal for the inception of the 
operations in the district of Birbhum 
was approved by the Government in 
their letter No. 2472T.R. of the 15th 
Octol)er 1920 and that for Murshidabad 
in their letter No. 2726T.R. of the 28th 
October 1920. In pursuance of these 
orders work was started in the district 
of Birbhum and completed up to the 
stage of Khanapuri for the first block 
while traverse was completed of the first 
block of the district of Murshidabad 
when on account of the bad condition of 
the provincial finance work was stopped 
in both and the entire position was re- 
viewed. In their letter No. 6795L.R. of 
the 20th July 1922, the Government con- 
veyed thfeir decisfcm that in the interest ' 
of economy these part done districts 
should be taken up but amalgamated to 
form one combined operation which 
would ’reduce the supervision anJl build- 
ing charges *and directed a joint pro- 
gramme and .estimate to be submitted. 
Thq proposal for a joint ^ programme, 


therefore, was submitted to the Govern- 
ment with the Director of Land 
Records’ office letter Nos. 5054-55 of the 
25th August 1923. ./ 

^ 134. Area taken up.. — The area of 
the two districts which i/^as taken up 
under the joint programme came to 
3,281 square miles. In both the dis- 
tricts certain previously. surveyed areas 
had to be excluded. 

In the district of Murshidabad it 
covered initially 401 .square miles and 
represented — 

Sq. 

(а) Tauzi No. 253, Dono by KajAhahi 44 

Fateaiiig. Settlement party. 

* 

(б) Riparian area along Ditto . . 315 

the Padma and tribu- 

tariea. 

• 

(c) Area finally pub- Done by petty Settle- 38 

liahed in 1915>19. irient party. 

{d) Riparian area . . Done by NadAi Settle*- 4 

ment Party. 

401 


Later, the riparian area in the dis- 
trict of Murshidabad done by Rajshahi 
Diara Party was taken up and complet- 
ed. In the district of Birbhum the area 
excluded was originally about 136 
square miles of which a record-of-rights 
had been prepared in the year 1909-14. 
In course of the operation done, in 
the first block of this district it was 
found that in some scattered parts 
of the previous survey there was 
some confusion. Consequently an area 
of about 3 square miles covered by 
eleven villages of Bhadrapore group, vil- 
lage Haripore, and village Kumar 
Nabagram referred to in paragraphs 4, 
5, 6 of the Final Report of the Minor 
operations of the district (1909-14) were 
taken up. The only area in the dis- 
trict ultimately excluded from the dis- 
trict ojierations was 133 square miles 
covered by Sonthali villages of which a 
rent-settlement under section 112 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act was done by 
ty Collector, Mr. P. M. Robertson. The 
proposal was approved by the Govern- 
ment in their letter Nosi 11131-32L.R., 
datqd the 6th December 1923. 

135. The Blocks in the joint opera- 
tion. — In pursuance of the Government 
order a joint programme was made. So 
far as tne district of Murshidabad, is 
concerned (1) police-stations Raghu- 
nathganj, Samserganj and Suti of the 
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Jangipoire subdivision and Lalgola and 
l^is^avrangola of the Lalbagh subdivi- 
sion were included in the first block; (2) 
pdiee-stations Sagardighi of the Jangi- 
pora, subdivision, Murshidabad, Ranf- 
naga^ and Jiagani of the Lalbagh 'Sub-» 
division and tJie whole, of the Sadar sub- 
division were included in the second 
block; (3) police-stations Naba‘<ram of 
the Lalbagh subdivision and the whole of 
the Kandi,, subdivision came in the third 
block; while (4) the fifth block included 
the riparian tracts done by the Raj- 
shahi Party in Lalgola, Bhagawangola 
and Jalangi police-stations. The other 
blocks included parts of the district of 
Birbhum. A brief resume of the pro- 
blems met with in carrying cut the pro- 
gramme is given below. The more im- 
'^portant of them hafs been dealt with in 
the Chapters to which they relate. 

136. Traverse. — The traverse was 
carried' on in the year previous in each 
case. The only difficulty met with was 
in the stage of sub-traverses round about 
hasti. In the absence of these, consider- 
able difficulties arose specially where the 
villages were thickly populated and 
covered large areas. The hint war was 
delayed to some extent as fresh sub- 
traverse had to be arranged. It is 
essential in these areas for the Officer in 
charge of Traverse Party to put down 
definite instructions alx>ut the number 
of Bub-traverses to avoid time being 
wasted at kistwar. 

137. Kistwar. — The work of kistwar 
was done by the method now in force— ^ 
with plane table and Gunter’s chain. 
The thick bamboo clumps in Mur.shida- 
bad, Jiagunj, Naoda, Hariharpara and 
several others while wild vegetation and 
decaying orchards in some others imped- 
ed progress. The large number of set- 
tlement plots averaging 2,200 to 2,500 
per square mile in a number of police- 
stations with almost thrice the number 
of plots with physical boundaries or 
ails made the work of Amins difficult. 
The progress was at times slow and the 
earning of the Amins at times was de- 
pressingly low. , To increase the rate 
was difficult as in handling a variety of 
areas it v/as difficult from mere shoH- 
ness of outturn to determine whether 
the nature of the work or the incom- 
petence of the individuals was respon- 
sible for the result. To give some relief 
to really deserving Amins instructions 
were issued in such cases to provide 


them prith work in simpler areas • after 
a difficult one was dealt with. 

138. Khanapuri and Bujharat. — 

The difficulty at Khanapuri to begin 
with was in the nature of the Tmk. 
Most of them we^e not in scale and were 
written in Persian with the statements 
and figures in non-Bengali characters. 
They had to be carefully translated and 
checked before distribution while in 
some cases ‘they were found missing and 
staff ‘had to be sent to the Record room 
of the Board of Revenue to get such 
materials to .supplement the entries as 
could be found there. 

* At this stage besides disputes about 

possession numerous claims about rent- 

free, chowkidari and » thanadari lands 

had to be dealt with. 

'• 

While, on the one hand, the rent-free 
claims had to be disentangled from 
those paying rent they had to be scruti- 
nised, on the other, against being reve- 
nue-free. Cases where the area exceeded 
one hundred standard hiyhas were re- 
ported separately to the Collector for 
entry in register B, Part 1. 

There were numerous cases where the 
rent-free holders were merely raiyats 
and they had to be recorded as such. 
A belief had grown up amongst a large 
number of officers that a rent-free ten- 
ancy must necsessarily be a tenure. 
Definite instructions had to be issued 
and they had to be impressed that the 
elements which distinguished a tenure 
from a raiyati tenancy, as given in sec- 
tion 5 of the Bengjil Tenancy Act and 
the criteria stated, applied as much to 
the former as to the latter. 

139. The staff of Khanapuri and 
Bujharat. — The ordinary Khanapuri 
was done by the Amins working under 
the Kanungos. The work of bujharat 
was done by Kanungos as well as Sardar 
Amins working under them. The 
Circle Officers except in one case were 
all Qazetted Officers. They worked 
under charge officers who were members 
either of the Indian Civil Service or of 
the Provincial Executi.ve Service. 

140. Sardar Amins. — If a careful 
selection of Shrdar Amins be made and 
they are treated, with consideration and 
good-will, the Sardar Amifis tuiii out 
work that is thoroughly satisfactory. 
The system has the merit of cheapness 
of cost and thoroughly good quality. 
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In 01 ^ block the plots buj harated by 
Sardar Amins came to 520,000 "'and 
the cost incurred approximated to 
Rs. 21,500 which included the pay of 
Sardar Amins, their Badar Amins and 
of the Cooly pepns together with the cost 
of the supervision by the Kanungqs. 
If the work had been done bv. the Kanun- 
gos on the ordinary procedure, the cost 
would have l)een aTOut Rs. 29,000. 
There was saving thus of about 83 per 
cent, on the cost. . * 

Later, their capacity developed and 
selection being more rigorous both the 
outturn and the quality _ improved. 
In the next block the total number of 
plots hujharated by them came to 
1,135,000 and the cost incurred was 
about Rs. 25,400 which included all the 
items referred to dbove. If thjs work 
had l)een done by the Knnnngos the cost 
would not have been less than Rs. 57,700. 
A saving of about 56 per cent, w^s the 
result. The Attestation officers were 
specially instructed to report' on the 
quality of -work in the villages huj- 
harated by Sardar A mins and the report 
was that the standard for the largest 
majority was thoroughly up to expecta- 
tion. • ’ 

It can be asserted without hesitation 
that with a careful selection of Sardar 
Amins and with energetic and vigilant 
siqiervising Kanangos the quality of 
work of hujhnrat would not in any way 
suffer in quality if done bv them. As 
the work is considerably theaper arui* 
some sjivings have to be effected tlsc sys- 
tem deserves acceptafice with limits. 

141. Circle Officers. — A Revenue 
Officer as Circle Officer was not exactly 
a sucessful experiment. The difficul- 
ties are more those of the sitution than 
of the personnel. A Circle Officer has 
to supervise the work of Kanungos. 
Naturally he need to be senior to them. 
A senior man has not the same energy 
and outlook as is needed in a Circle 
Officer. Besides, no extra allowance is 
attached to this work, on the other hand, 
his expenses are heavier. A Kanungo 
in a Halka can do with either a bike or 
a small pony. In a Circle the jVDny 
must be thoroughly good or the biking 
must be strenuous and he must camp out. 
For a Kanungo neither is possible with- 
out a fresh draw on his purse. On the 
other hand the lack of discipline which 
is almost inherent in life this country 
makes the worjc of the Kanungo super- 
vising the woHc of other Kanvngos diffi- 
cult. He is met more with criticism 
than with loyal obedience. 

20 


The work of Oriole Officers is one ot 
constant supervision and guidance. 
Circle Officers with experience of attest- 
ation and thus of the entries of records 
seem always to lead to an improvement 
in the, entries. There is, ^ h’oweve??^ a 
tebdency of leaving too many of the dis- 
putes with the Kanungos and Circle 
Officers confining themselves to mere 
inspection, of which there is a certain 
standard of work in partalling laid down 
for officers but for. Khanapuri And buj- 
harat no standard exists. Instructions 
were issued to get the 'Circle Officers to 
dispose of at least 50 per cent, of the dis- 
putes personally in course of their tours 
of in-spection. 

142. Boundary disputes. — The exist- 
ing practice was altered and the alter- 
native followed of disposing of boun- 
dary dispute cases as far as possible at 
the cadastral stage, permitted under 
Rule 257, Survey and Settlement h^anu- 
al. 1917. To keep boundary dispute 
cases pending for attestation stage nad 
in my view serious disadvantages. The 
records of the village affected would be 
changed and re-attestation was inevit- 
able. Where re-enquiry was thought 
esvsential there was no officer on the 
spot to do it. The corrections of re- 
cords according to decision in boundary 
di.sputes was not given the importance 
it deserved. In previously surveyed 
areas it was found that plots were in the 
map but not in record. The situaticm 
brought al)out by the existing practice 
intrmluced in Eastern Bengal, in my 
opinion, was risky. I went back to the 
alf'ernative prcK'edure which in my con- 
sidered opinion was decidedly better. 
The advantages are that if the cases 
are disposed of at Cadastral stage the 
appeals are heard mostly in the field 
.season when the maps and records can 
yet be corrected and rearranged by 
bujharat Kanungos at any rate before 
attestation. The correction of the 
record could be checked on the spot at 
least by the Attestation Officers and 
Pe.shkars before final janch. Any re- 
enquiry found necessary on appeal can 
be done by the Attestation ' Officer. 
Every alteration in maps and records 
can be done liefore attestAtion and the 
check »on the correction can lie .ensured. 
The only difficulty in the procedure is 
alxiut new Cadastral • officers. I em- 
powered officers with at least three 
years' settlement experience and the 
Munsiff to dispose of all cases up to 20 
acres finally and refer cases with bij^r 
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areas to the Charge Officer for approval. 
In cases of inexperienced officers the 
final disposal was made either by the 
neighbouring experienced officer or the 
Charge Officer. The result was satis- 
factory. The total number of boundary 
dispute cases instituted at the cadas- 
tral stage was disposed of before the 
settlement year was out. 

The importance of boundary disputes 
is great.' The decisions have the force 
of a Civil Court decree. It is essential 
that maps and records should incorpo- 
rate the final decisions. To ensure 
check special rules were devised and a 
Kanungo was put in final janch to check 
the boundaries with reference to the 
decision. 

, 143. Roads. — The maping and the 

preparation of records of roads and 
roadside lands always raised difficulties. 
On the one hand there were pillars or 
none »t all,^nd on the other wfis cultiva- 
tion within the area claimed as apper- 
taining to road and roadside lands. 

The District Board insisted on their 
maps being relaid. Their maps were 
scrutinised. The maps based on the 
Land Acquisition plans were relaid, the 
maps, which judicial decisions had held 
to oe reliable, had their copies sent to 
officers for reference. In some cases it 
was found that their relay would take 
l.he road over 'pucca buildings and 
places, and it was clear that though in 
parts the maps were correct they were 
not reliable right through. In tliis and 
in cases of other maps prepared by the 
District Board the relay was not made, 
record was directed to be prepared ac- 
cording to present possession and the 
officers were free to attach any import- 
ance they thought fit to attach in the 
circumstances of each dispute. 

In the contiguous area of the district 
of Birbhura a peculiar case came up at 
Daskalgram. It appeared that all the 
roads which existed before 1850 and 
which were Imperial Roads were not 
taken over by the District Board. It is 
maintained by no body but still exists 
in parts. It is shown in Revenue Sur- 
vey maps which unfortunately, in case of 
roads, does not show the dimensions. 
The limits thus could not be relaid. 
There was no other previous map to 
help. The only course open was to map 
as much as still existed as road and 
record it as Imperial road in khas pos- 
session and map a width of correspond- 
ing magnitude in continuation where it 


was ^ost over waste lands and where the 
people agreed. But where portions 
had either been ploughed up or built 
upon nothing oould be done. As Impe- 
rial roads were generally roads of long 
distances, the abandonment in this case 
apparently without deliberation was un- 
fortunate. Nothing more, however, 

* could be done than what we did. 

Thejoads, hitherto, were divided in- 
to classest.(l) Imperial roads which exist- , 
ed when Act 42 of 1850 was passed and 
where the right of property vested in the 
Government even when the management 
was by the' District Board; (2) roads 
acquired by the District Board in w'hich 
' the right of property vested in the Dis- 
trict Board; (3) roads which ran over 
the lands of private* owners where the 
right of property lay with the latter ; (4) 

' roads within the Municipality where 
the right of property of lands acquired 
or unficquired rest with the Municipa- 
lity instructions wntained in the 

Director of T.and Records, Bengal’s 
letter No. XLIV/ 17-2763, dated the 
23rd February 1926). A fresh ques- 
tion, however, arose as to whether the 
right of property in roads which were 
acquired by the District Road Commit- 
tee between the years 1850 and the year 
when the District Boards were constitu- 
ted by Act III of 1885, vested in the 
Government or in the District Board. 
The Government Pleaders were of opi- 
nion that the right of property still 
vested in the Government and under sec- 
tion 73 of Act III of 1885 only the right 
of management was transferred to the 
District Board. This was a new depar- 
ture and the records were corrected in 
the final Block in accordance therewith. 


CHAPTER II. 

From Attestation to Final Publication. 

A t testation. 

144. Problems met with. — The dis- 
trict, of Murshidabad exhibited a varie- 
ty of land system. 

The two main tracts of East (the 
Bogri) and West (the Rarh) Bhagirathi 
have some wide differences in character- 
istics, 

Mokarari and rent-fr^ claims were 
commoner in Rarh than in Bogri -though 
the belt to a distance of say five to six 
miles to the east of the Bhagirathi have 
more in common with Rdrh than with 
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. Passing fartlisr east there is 
more amnity with the system in ^^adia 
than with that of Ro/rh. The northern 
tract of both Rarh and Bogri bordering 
on the Padma exhibit characteristics 
common to the riparian tracts of the 
Padma. 

Rent-free and mokarari' claims are 
commoner in Rarh than in Bogn. 
Chowkidari Chakran (service tenancies 
for watchmen) is almost unknown in 
‘most areas in Bogri while it is extreme- 
ly common in Rarh. On the other hand 
claims to IJthandi are commoner in 
Bogri than in Rarh. The 'rent rates 
are lower in the former than in the lat- 
ter. Some of the important problems • 
and peculiarities are discussed below* 

145. The anniiai ’ prograime of 
work. — It is in my view a mistake to , 
put too heavy number of plots for the 
programme of a year. An a^rage 
programme in an original surve5’ should 
never exceed ten lakhs. Utmost care 
ought »to be’taken to see that this is not 
exceeded. In this district the inci- 
dence of plots per square mile varied 
widely. From an average^ of about 
twelve hundred plots per square mile it 
reached to twenty-seven hundred plots 
in certain areas in yiol ice-station Bur- 
wan, the average of that police-station 
being as high as twenty-five hundred 
plots. I would note down the difficul- 
ties with reference to the figures in one 
block. 

According to the Sanctioned proposal 
the area for the particular block was 
expected to cover nine lakhs ninety- 
seven thousand plots. The actual came to 
fourteen lakhs sixty-seven thousand. 
The actual thus was more than 50 per 
cent, above the estimated figure. The 
difficulty to tackle with this unexpected 
increase was more than one. The small- 
er the plots the lar^.r the number of 
plots, tne longer again the time taken for 
Khanapuri. The entire season shifts, 
and while the plots to.be bujharaied in- 
crease, the period to be spent on buj karat 
is reduc'ed. *It commences almost at ’the 
height of the summer ; it races with the 
rains. ’ While the staff is whipped on to 
finish up they have •all the circumstan- 
ces against them including even the 
rapid non-attendance of parties, who 
with the rains must go to till the 
land, plough pnd sow the seedlings. 
We threaten .them with fines, Provi- 
dence threatens them with starvation. 
The Kanvngos*u» left out late in the 


field. The period of final janch is 
pinched. Then they come in spent up 
and exhausted simply to rush through 
the final janch and get ready as best as 
they may for another spell of similar 
experience. Except for Block 
tne only normal block with a normal 
number of plots — ^this has bfeen the case 
throughout this operation. To coih- 
plete in the year 1925-26, we had to ap- 
point Sardar Amins'. The 13i rector of 
Land Records, Bengal, was good enough 
to send 7 Kanungos from the 24-Par- 
ganas. The supply of Sardar Amins is 
limited; many of the better ones are 
anxious to go back to look to their own 
cultivation and are unwilling to be kept 
back. It* is^eedless to repeat that the 
entire situation is unnatural and un- 
desirable. • 

The staff suffers — ^to be kept out in 
the Field throughout summer — and sum- 
mer in west Murshidabad and Birbhum 
is as uncomfortable as in any part of 
Bengal and Bihar, if not more so; to 
live in leaky houses and tramp about in 
the rains in malarious regions such as 
these certainly undermine the health of 
the staff. It may be done in one year 
but certainly it is not good business to 
repeat it every year. 

The work suffers — first, because the 
snorter the time left for bujharat the 
more frantic is the effort to finish the 
programme. The weather conditions 
being against him an honest Kanungo 
is put to the heaviest strain to get 
through the programme. The less 
responsible of them simply scamp 
through the work, and the less res- 
ponsible form the majority. 

The people suffer — they are extremely 
reluctant to go about in the rains. 
Immediately as the rains start they 
are anxious to attend to their agri- 
cultural work, and where so much of 
agriculture depends upon the proper 
utilisaiton of capricious rains it is 
difficult to meet their objections. 

It is uneconomical. 1 have more 
than once found in the tours during 
rains that the outturn hardly p-verages 
40 to 50 plots per day. The Kanungo 
starts out,^ collects togetl^r the meh, 
but is overtaken with a shower of rain. 
He hastens back to save his ifiap and 
records. The p^ple disperse to attend 
to their agricultuml work. The 
Kanungo waits till the rains cease. 
He comes out and finds the men are 
gone. He collects them back again or 
goes on as best as he can. 
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Uli toisK. vitil tom* 

iho' mf wetxtdB^hM gob lo Ijo cwtiod; 
2S|W tike Appointmmt of m^rrits 
tod WJbtof^ tirto do the wo»k tto 
X90uiM^* diould Imwo doQo. jEattefa 
46 iocaTTOd while the 

Ht^ioffers, , 


' The axtoatioii thus is that eveigrbody 
is pushed beyood his d^th and is l^t 
Stfttgg^iT w to giet to the &ia laod, whu^ 
he WBWt does and the operatic is 
Shded. The result is that every one 
is exhausted. The quality of work 
SulEsrs; tlMare is no economy and 
everywhere is left the impress of rush. 
ITet ratio nally looked at all these can 
he remedied by simple .adjustment. 
With the present strength of Kmunaos 
efficient SandaT Amins ayailable 
we ( !*» haj^y expect more than 70 
iuiharat tables at work. For a bujharat 
lehie more than 18,000 plots per 
sea son oanpot be properly dealt with. 
To yield this outturn at least 5 months 
will be needed. The department 
sbo"ld decide that normally loth June 
dkould be the very last date when all 
the K<Munffos must withdraw. That 
presupposes that hujhartU must start 
to leasb by 16th January. Khanapvri 
thus should be finished by 7th of 
January. This presupposes again 
that kistwar must be completed in the 
bff io oiwg of December. The Ustwar 
area to be done thus must be restricted. 
Tito halkas toould be so adjusted as 
to have the Ustwar finished early, the 


wiOsSa&e of Amins can go up to even 
14 pto Ralka. This will be necessary 
if ntimber of plots be large and the 
alto of the Malia oonsequently will 
he samll. With a small Saika area 
it wij| be quite feasible for a Kannngo 
to htopeet this number. In all tltoe 
all toe oonditions have been taken to 
be favottrabie; but albwanoes have to 
to made at toch stage for illness, 
dasUh of AmUu, difMties in the 
area. The department, therefore, may 
dtoeitajy decide thto unless the strength 
of toe AtoaongM be increased 11 Ims 
of pioto tomiidd rigidly be the outside 
of work, thto the aiwaa of biotos 
‘ be eo adjusted as to ensure 
liven ' wltoe the oakmltoion 
IpWi totofg tod the ptoi pn^tortoenate 
to toe tosa be eotnaH^ tonnd fewer 
toji htotsr to risk thto than nnder* 
.apMOftototo tii mere than 11 
STae wen muto be 

toe ) tojtorto can to 
> leto.JtoiMiiy,to toe'itoMt^ 



l%ieLls toe eras: of toe iMiiiiiiiifto 

I Wtops to ^tototoB^toWtoPtoWtoitoBtoto 

tor, once toe*work toifts, the repetitiion 
of the OQhfusion to oompltoe iStnUmwt 
is inerttshle. 


The altomative often » aUowed and 
suggested is to leave out pioto for 
bu^Aarat for the imt field sesaou* 

* This has obvious disadvantages. First, 
a man, given a definite work to do, 
lodks ibia arranges his work in a way 
ttot it il thoroughly well deme, pro-* 
vided it is reasonably within his power 
to complete it in the time allotted. 
The quality suffers ‘if he is told to 
do as much as he can and leave out 
.the rest. Secondly, the uncertainty 
leads to oemfuaion. The adjustment 
of areas to be left pyer for Imjhcarat 
becomes^extremely difficult and bufha^ 

« rated villages are left intexmixed 
with* unhujharatsd villi^ies which 
impede the progress of attestation 
when it*is takmi up. Thirdly, the 
period of mid-January to end of May 
or beginning of June is the best for 
hujharat. This area left over for 
bujkarat will thus be taken up after 
the Pujas , , But the visual inspection 
is thorough and complete only when 
there are no crops on the land. In 
paddy-cultivated areas up to the middle 
or third week of December the lands are 
all covered with paddy and no visual 
check of ails and configuration — so 
important a feature in bujharat — ^is 
possible. The raiyats will be busy in 
harvesting and thrfshing for not less 
tbam 3 wetos after that and attmtdance 
will be difficult to procure. It is a well- 
known fact that at kistwar these diffi- 
culties are oftmi overcome by the Amin 
surv^ing geographical and not settle- 
ment |>lots. Bujkarat from October to 
middle of Janui^ is bound to be poor 
both in quality and in quantity. Fourth- 
ly the adjustment of Kanmyas to the 
identical Halkas in the nekt field season 
is often a jpartial diffimilty with the 
resnlt toat tbs' knowle^ of men and the 
locality so essential to proper bujhgsW 
is loftt and has to to a^mred afitoh. 
The quality again is affectsH. 


All these are so many spokes to too 
sixKiotli working of a' pre^wtame and 
smooth wioikiiig as essential to s«t^ 
mefitwotk, Itmtmethatthediffimditoi 
ato not insttparable httt one etoold net 
llto to hiw» Ihem of chobto^ 

Thp only toMk id Ih i a ikticiitolpi 
el MfMfinsnmn to saiianMlito^y^^ 
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is that an dpstation ^lav be a 
lengtheaed. T&is maf— uumgh 
not a!wa 3 ?s^iiifian that the oCNSt xate of 
itecioveiy will go up by a few annas if it 
does go up at all assumii^ the worst me 
has to determine which is the lesser of 
^e two eidls. Is it desirable that the 
record of the only means of subsistence 
of the Largest bulk of the people should 
be prepared with greater accuracy 
and thoroughness even at the risk of 
adding, say, annas 2*10 annhs 8 pot acre, 
or should it be scamped to snow this 
paper eoon<«iy with the risk that 
pe^le with deficient records will be 
put to all sorts of trouble including 
financial loss many times over wha^ in 

re r is sought to be saved for. himt 
ve no hesitation about the choice 
and I am sure pedple wiH have none. 

I have assumed the worst— ^that the 
cost will* increase — ^but I am prepared 
to state that a well-organised, smooth- 
run, operation with reasdUable blocks 
w|ll be dess wasteful even on paper, 
and the expenditure now incurred 
in shifting kanungos from place to 
placet, hi keeping out Cadastral Offi- 
cers Longer in the field and m spending 
mon^ on tours of superior supervising 
officers with inadequate results in 
rains, a large part of the expenditure 
of engaging Sardar Amins, the extra 
expenditure spent on final Janeh in 
appointing men to do the Kanungos' 
work will aU go out and reduce * the 
cost rate. Even if necessary the 
Settlement Officer may revert to gene- 
ral duti^, look after the work or 
the Assistant Settlement Officer in 
dharge may be left to lode after for 
even that will be better. In this ope- 
ration at least such a scheme would 
certainly not have raised the expendi- 
ture sanctioned by the Government 
and most decidedly have gone towards 
the improvement in the quality of the 
records from the very first blo(«. 

146. Hiakt — \ comparison with 
ThaJc was invariably! made. The 
(Xfinpariaon was at <moe easy and diffi- 
cult. In police-station Burwan, Nanoor 
arid parts of Kandl the Tnah was 
mostly; in Persian drawn witboot scale 
and witb or withmit ehaks. Those 
inthout ehJoJks havdlY 6fl«wd anything 
for companson. Tkae with ehaks 
only the oofifiguiatiou and ^ estate 
#«Meiit«Wid be <M«d. < While in 
and Khargram fkadt 
iWWb iMUiMr ^i^ hidb vmBS Jtiiwuw ok udib 


detailed cadastral plots of more than 
1,000 plots in several cases. The detail- 
ed comparison in these casOT was an ar- 
duous task but generally the comparison 
showed satisfactory result^!. Th^others 
were the more common types m thoks 
drawn to scale. Comparison in these 
cases was made as usual with the.tllal; 
discrepancy statement filled in by the 
Kanungo. 

147. Disputes* — ^The disputes were 
geuer^ly of individual character. The 
objections invariably are given to lands 
being lakhiraj or khas by landlords’ men 
whenever there is an absentee landlord 
and an unscrupulous ^nt. Something 
is screwed out of the tenants and the 
landlords’ agent discreetly keeps away 
or makes a poor sfiow of a fight to saVe 
himself from his employer. There was 
one dispute about right of way between 
two co-sharers of the Jemua Zemindars 
over a path leading to their hdbses with 
a tenacity worthy of a better cause. A 
number of general disputes was filed in 
Nabagram tor Utbandi and Jamai land. 
The iJtbandi was found to be ncaninai 
and the cases were disposed of accord- 
ingly. The more important were the 
disputes in several villages in 
Gc^arna wheie the recession of a 
bU had thrown up lands for cultivation. 
The local gomasta apparently in a 
moment of forgetfulness Wi established 
a tenant which in a more wide-awake 
state he discovered should have be^ 
given to the highest bidder. His pre- 
vious act, of course, did not deter n jrn 
. frmn pursuing what he had discovert 
was a same profitable and necessarily 
just method. Two sets of tenants thus 
claimed the same land and the claims 
had to be adjusted on evidence availal^ 
in each case. 

148- Transfers of oooupanoy right— 

The transferability of occupancy ri ght 
has been now legalised. But 1 must note 
that there are reasons to believe ibat 
though transfers were freely made till 
about the year 1883-64 th^' custom of 
realising saXami for recognition was 
practically non-existent. But according 
to custom as developed of late ooonranoy 
holdings are not transfextble without 
the (xmsent of the landbrds. Ordi- 
narily the landlordB recognise the pur- 
chase of oocupanqy holding as tenancies 
on paynumt of salmi irhidb vatiet but 
in no case ekeeeda tha rate of SS> par 
oe«t*of tfaepiiteltaaanon^. Tldlsieil^ 



MkKni* butt 4ft 
to till* jlift»^|Wxtdftfer h^ 
ofsikbii^Mmu/AmyiJ^ 
to flft# >taam, in, tibe i*c^)e». IImim tm 
ftJcaa by tibe f(mmim and ate nofc nch 
ecHmtejftlco' in tbe lendlord’s papers. • 

Om peonliaritiy of tbe area is tbe xe^ 
ooffi&ition of ilie purdhasers of a part of 
a nolding as teoaant by tbe landlord on 
paynumt of the nenal'fees, when the 
;a«i 0 is nc^ split op. The purchaser isT 
simply reoognised as a tmumt but is hdid 
^po^ble jointly with other oo-sharers 
in the jama for the entire rent of the 
holding. The sakmi paid by tJbe pur- 
chaser for recogniticm as a tenant is on 
the same rate as paid for reoognithm as 
a tenant in case of transfer of ^ entire 
holding, i.e., annas lour on the rupee 
fcff the landlord and six pies to one anna 
on the rupee for the gamagtas. This 
system seems to have been in vogue dil 
over Paigana Fatesing till the end of 
the last oentui^. Though it involved a 
good deal of inconvenience and harass- 
ment to the tenant, he acquiesced in the 
arrangemmit from the mistalcen notion 
that splitting up of a holding would take 
away the mokarari character of the 
holding. The landlords have also re- 
'oognised the disadvantages of the systmn, 
as m had to keep a 0 (Hnplicated list of 
pcoeons who paid rent for any jama and 
In esse of rent suits had to make elabo> 
rate inquiries to ensure that all the neces- 
sary parties had been made defend- 
ants. The Jemua Eaj has now suo- 
oeeded in inducing almost all the tenants 
to take khaHj for thmnselves after split- 
ting up of the jamh-ijft ooorse on pay- * 
ment of some fees as^n. Some of them 
oumbrous holdings, however, still appear 
in Hasandi and Kuramdi under the 
demiiKa Baj. In such cases the names of 
the pnrdbiuiers who have beem reoognised 
as tenants appear in the rent receipts 
under the of the o«i g ioeJ 

as iUftCft nwfi t so and so. In their 
iaiokavmortim heading for the jama 
fq^penrs a yet of pnrsogm who have been 
rttxmoUed sts tmaata in the jama by 
paemm the smomtt of rent pay* 
shle each. This i| called ipti The 
old lywieel, howevsy, k stiU hi ^Mgue in 
the Sftohal of the Kumar Sahe^ 
whitime that in Solar, Kaxnio 
Ibiy*J%i|hniidi, Mhdhaipoio, and San* 
dra.^ tlfiM' tip of eoiuaitia tS H 

iff tnd Miiftiliieit wSf ih *** 

9Sni TlUtK WtM JMHHtt 

WSKKBV IliPMniwIll imfmmfm ^|PWW»lWP 


cqftttftitihHrdbnftftift pmkmtk i«lh)ia# 

bean lecaogiiiaea ai 

hnother peculiarity in the rdsthi^ 
of the Kumar Sahehs of Salar is that 
purdhasers who are recognised as tenant! 

do not,appgar as emffti in the 

rmt reoeipts bus as atiowril in the 
odRimn fw ntien«rt< Marfat4at in thmr 
Sharistka signifies the person on udioae 
behalf renf is paid and not the man vho 
actualfy tmufers the* rent. I must note, 
however, that differences were found to 
exist in custom in different parts. land- 
lords are very lax in exercising (heir 
rights over purchasers. There were very 
few examples of ejection by suit on the 
ground of purchase, while on the other 
hsmd there were soum.cafips in which oo- 
sharer landlords had accepted mortgages 
on the lands of their own raigats, or had 
even purchased holdings from them; and 
yet in most parts of the area and even 
under the same landlords kharij was 
made and salami paid in more cases than 
not. In general kharij was strictly en- 
forced where the demand for land was 
high, and title enforced where landlords 
were weak or .were afraid of losing 
tenants. It wm strictly enforced in the 
north where strong lanolords such as the 
Raja of Nashipur and the Jains were 
in possession, around Berhampore and 
Beldanga and in Sarbhangapore. 

But though no right of free transfer 
could be made out, transfers were in 
fact numerous. A raigat craisidered his 
holding as a saleable asset save that pro- 
vision had to be made for paying tbe 
salami. This was now often 4 annas in 
the rupee cm the purchase mon^ with an 
extra anna or even two annas for the 
tahsOdoT in all but the largest estates. 
Tbe Midnapore Zemindary Cempany 
have abolished this extra. The Nashi- 
pore Raj in the north on toe other hand 
ohaiges she annas per rupee salami plus 
two annas for the PtksH^, In addi- 
tion, they, the Midnapore Zemindary 
Company and a few td^rs, sometimes 
exact two or three annas per rupee «u- 
hanoentobt as well wheb grantiag hkeM. 
This was hot liable to be out down as toe 
traitoaotion amounts in effect toa re- 
setttosttt. 

It » eatiafactory, howerer, timit tot 
Itoe eratisl^ is iwc^eed uauler toe 

I#. Keveiiiietofteiilitoi^ 
fm mwm mo f airiy aumei^ fw 
ofttor to etowto 
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)a^elf Thef axe m- 

wasMroae aiound Mimhidabad, 
odii^ Md moatly by the Nawab or hf 
otlier ttambefs of bis family; and many 
tire bidd by the Nawab dseaibere. Of 
’‘romn«s”t and the ^Ui^enti 
lakkiray* were menticmed in the Cadas> 
tral T^rt; the former were ancient deer 
parke, and cases of considerable area 
were found to exist in the dcmth (e.g. 
Bamna Chandpur) as well ds the smaller 
<me8 reported previously from’ near 
Azimgunj ; the latter were grants made 
the East India Company to the Nawab 
to pay for expense incurred by him on 
account of their agency at Murshidabad. 
These grants originally appeared,in the 
CoUectorate papers under "'agenti num- 
hers*’, but were shbseomently assigned 
BI nnmbera, and these BI numbers have 
now been correctly traced in all cases. 


An interesting c^se arose ^n mauza 
Mansingpur. llere a revenue-free es- 
tate* was found to which no BI number 
hdd so far been assigned. The proprietor 
is Sir Madan Singh of Kisengarh in Raj- 
putana, an independent ruling chief, 
and be has Just succeeded in ejecting 
his former ijaradar, Maharaja Bwadur 
Singh, through the courts though he has 
not yet exercised actual possession. As 
a result of this it was at first extrmnely 
difficult to find out anything at all about 
the estate. Tradition has it that Raja 
Mansinha, General of Emperor Akbar, 
worshipped at a temple near, both before 
and alter winning a battle at Kandi, 
and that be grantra this estate to one of 
his principal cheers who was the ances- 
tor of the present proprietor. The cir- 
enmstanoes are — 


The area of the mauxa according to 
Manzawar C Register is 341A — OB — 
17P. The property is described in the 
tkak statement as well as in the Mauza- 
war C Blister as "Imd’*. 

ftem the Bobakari of izad case No. 50 
of 1855, it wpears that Frithi Singh 
Bahadur of Kisbenmrb was the original 
owner of the inaml. Be was found to 
hoid it without any paymoat of rent or 
lEvtwine. When papers to prove his 
title were eaUed nooe were pro- 
duced. The property was hence de- 
olared to be uml^ the ordmrof the 
SittieriiiteQdent of Survey on June 88tb 
im, No furiher proceedings for Bs 
raion^tion appear to have einee then 
drawn nor were any ordato 
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Sir liadan Singh of Kklieiigarh, whb 
now htdds the niaiusa as his ancestral 
kthhiraj property, does not appear to 
pay any cess lor it. No papers to prove 
nis valid rent-free or revenue-free title 
were ever produced. 

It is probaMe from it» history that it 
is a revenue-free property, but the grant 
is not forthcoming, and from the mujuiry 
so far held it doos not appear that the 
Validity of the. grant ‘was «ever tested. 
The matter was referred to the 
Collector of Murskidabad for obtaining 
orders of the Board of Revenue. 

Izad Lakhiraj — note the main 
important cases here over and above the 
case of * Mansingpur which is noted 
above and is a typical one. 

(a) In mauza Bil Belun, J.L. No. dk, 
pdice^tation EQiargram a very la^ 
tiimt of marshy area measuring 4,293 
Hghas 18 kattm and 8^ chains was 
declared to be Govemmeht property in 
izad case No. 34 of 1854 ana a separate 
Government Estate was directed to be 
created. No action, however, was 
taken by the Collector and no tauzi niun- 
ber was so long assigned to it. Daring 
attestation the entire marshy tract 
was recorded in the name of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad as appertain- 
ing to revenue free estate No. 462 B£. 
In course of scrutiny the facts came out 
and the Collector of Murshidabad was 
requested to file objection under sectiou 
KB A against the mitry and on evidence 
it was found that neither the 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidahad was in 
* possession nor was there any 
justification for the area being recorded 
under 462 BI. Thus, as the area is 
waste land and as title has already been 
declared in favour of Govemment in (he 
Izad case and as there was no case of 
adverse possession order was passed in 
KB A case in fa'^ur of Government and 
the Collector has assigned Tauzi No. 
3002 to the said Bil area. On (he 
basis of tkaJt and Revenue Survey mi^ 
the OoUeotor filed 5 boundary disputes 
against the landlords of the neigfabour- 
i^ SMiwwur, who also filed 8 counter 
bo^daxy disputes agaiimt the GoUectoir. 
In a& tbrae disputes decision was 
against (Sovemment as the oulturahle 
area is already in possession of the 
neigidiottring laiuUards throngh tenants. 
Thus 820:88 acres or 2,508 bigkm 11 
katteuf 12 ekfdiahz have been reogsded 
onder the newlr ereated Governmenl 
SiMBto No. 3002, (he balance of l,78h 



^h(U 4 ktotas 12 ehataks luvriag beea 
emsraitciied upon by. the xteig^TOuriug 
landlords. The Collector did not file 
any iippeal against these decisions 
apparent because he wants to recover 
possesISon thretugh competent court. 
A copy of the decision in the 103A 
case '«raich also'suggests that the Collec- 
tor might resort to get back the en- 
croached area was sent to the Collector 
of Mursbidabad with 'this Office No. 
1280 of the 22nd March 1028. 

* (1^) Izad lands of mauxa Bohigram — 
Jurisdiction List No.' 43, police-station 
Khargram— is an area of about 200 
bigluu. It appears that an enquiry 
was started at the time of thmhu$t 
survey. An izad case was stai;jted*(Case 
No. 11 of 1858). The occupant was 
called upon to prove kis title to hold the 
land without payment of revenue. He 
produced a Samd which was declared 
invalid by the Deputy Collector who 
enquired rinto ^the case. The Superin- 
tendent of Survey accepted the finding, 
^t nothing appears to have been done 
since then to resume the area. While 
in register C an entry is found : “enter- 
ed in tauzi No. 5, vide Collector’s order 
in miscellaneous case No. 481 of 1904- 
.05.” 

The Collector was requested to send 
the case but the records were reported to 
be missing. 

160. Temire-liolders. — ^Tenure-hold- 
ers of the first three grades were found 
to be the rent collectors over almost the 
whede of the “B” block, which consisted 
of the entire Sadar and Lalbi^h sub- 
divisions except thana Nabagram of the 
latter, which was taken up in block 
‘‘C*’. Khas possession of <die pro- 
prietors and subinfeudation beyond the 
third grade were alike uncommon; 
though where the demand for land was 
unusuaUy high, as in police-station 
Sagardighi and around Berhampore, a 
teUdestcy to farther subinfeudation was 
evid^t. 

The oconmonest kind of tenure by far 
was the Patni, and under it were very 
often found darpatwis and se’^tnw. 
Next to these the most omnmon was the 
jau, though many tenanciee of this name 
were found to be miyutf ht^ings and 
could he distinguish^ onty by a con^^ 
sideration of* origin. Maiwmds which 
were permanent and MiyaM ijami which 
were temporary were* fairly oommem. 

In aiiMitloti rent-free tmtures of varioens 
d«K}r^tious were found almost every- 
whm<e. Imiportant families who camo 
m as pmpmbm are also mnoibg Hw 


most important tenure-holders. |Nar^ 
haps em more important are the 
Midnapore Zemindary Company, llfey 
hoM very extensive areas in the east and 
south under a large number of interests, 
mainly tenures. Most were acquired 
from Xndigo oonceins which sold out m 
block to the Company when that in- 
dustry became unprofitable; the Com- 
pany were them^lves engaged in it and 
in the pre)>aration of silk, but save for 
a short period during the war they have 
latterly confined themselves to Zemind- 
ary management ; the main effects of 
this are firstly ^that they find themselves 
saddled with a number of patnis whidi 
cannot be made to pay on the rents 
received from ordinary cultivation, 
and secondly that they have been held 
to have the, status of oc(?upanry ravyats 
in ^those jotfis which they originally 
acquired* for the purpose of the khas 
cultivatiop of indigo. Mr. Smith of 
Dadpore also holds a noteworthy number 
of tenures in the ^nth, and some con- 
siderable local families draw most pf 
their income from a similar source 
such as the Sens of Berhampore. the 
Chaudhuries of Danuapara, the sons of 
Hap Nakibuddin of Beldanga and many 
others. 

Bent-free tenures are found every- 
where, but are more numerous in the 
north and near the large towns. 
nmhmottnrs are the most common; 
very manv of these have their origin in 
grants of Bani Bhawani (e.g. , the lands 
of the Bhattas of Bbattapara), and 
others in grants hv the Kassimhazar 
family; many are now held bv other than 
Brahmh families especially in the 
south near the Bhagirathi — ^they are 
said to have been sold during the un- 
irettl^ times following the decay of the 
Mughal Empire. Next in number are 
the dehottars and pirottars dedicate 
respe^iyely to the Hindus and Moslems 
for religious purposes, and very geneml- 
ly held by hfohmtas or by mvtavjaHis. 
The most important are the 
of Sadekbagb, Jaffargunj and Debi- 
pore, Whose lands were oiiginally 
wanted by Rani Bhawani. There is 
also a fair amount of mahaimn, chiefly, 
it^appears, granted to Sudras for so^ar 
services, and few cases of Vaidyottar. 
Another class of secular grant is the 
Ama whi^ appears in pdlice-stoikMi 
8akti^p<^ tBeldauga) and was noted in 
the Cadastral teport. Other consider- 
^le secuto grwto have be^ made br 
the Kawabs, mamty near 
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tlMMx MiatuMQs and mibordinates; tboie 
i»ad 0 *to the Chief emmchB Darab Ali 
Khan and Baeanta Ali Khan axe la^ 
and axe wm mkf. 

The |>#oof of rent-free character is 
usually not ^direct and documentary. 
In very few cases were the^ or^nal 
scmada in existence, ahd in only a few 
could taidads be produced.^ Generally 
^peaking, proof of adverse* possession 
and references ' in other registered 
documents were relied^ upon.. 

Of the rent-free tmiandes, however, 
many were held to be rm^ti having 
regard to the use to which thqr were 
intended to be put at their inception. 
This distinction was new to many of the 
il^venue Officers who did not at first 
understand it. In all oases renb-free 
holders appeared* to have complete free- 
dom of transfer. 


151. Raiyato* rates ef cash rent.-^ 

Variation in rates were wide. ^On the 
whole they followed variations in ferti- 
lity. . They also differed with the age 
of i^e jama, and of course with the 
lanolord. There has been a steady 
rise in the rates imposed at inceptitm, 
atad the stronger landlords have been 
the 'more successful in enforcing 
enhancements of their older jamas. 
The rates given below are those pre- 
vailing in more recent years; in the case 
of the older jamas it was often im- 
possible to ascertain the rides for 
different classes of land upon which 
they were based, as all old papers 
simply showed a lump rental. 

Bastu varies from Rs. 3 to Bs. 7-8 
per acre; usually it is about !1^. 5. In 
the east and south it tends to be 
slightly higher. In UjA 8outh<ea8t of 
polioa-station Si^rdi^r it is from 
Be. 7 to Bs. 10. In towns and very 
large villages it is mui^ more; even 
in places of the size of Saktipore and 
Satui it rims as high as Bs. ffo. Kcm- 
^ricttltural building land varies from 
Ba. 10 to Bs. 80, according to situation 
and the use to which it is to be put. 
Kateha shops within the towns are 
about Bs. iw. The*Bs. 80 rate applies 
to land used for such purposes as the 
engine-sheds of rice or silk zactoriee, 

tfdbinvtu is almost invariably exabtiy 
half the bastu bate for the locality. ‘ 
CHhez unoultivated lands (if any) about 
tb^ hnmesteeda are bidf m that again. 

MuBeny is largsl^r* grown,, 'Ohiefly 
m either •aide of m BbagMto, 
OoQfuitottaUf it is gitown on im mt 
vtiwaftHy nim&aaad. and Hue rataa fior 
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tibia aj:e only 4ightly higgler than for 
ordinary cultnrable lands. Generally, 
it is grown aa land drained deep 
ditches, the earth from which is used 
to raise the level of the land; this is 
Known as “diAi tut”. Bates vaiy>froan 
4ts. 1 to Bs. 5, but are generally from 
Bs. 2 to Rs. 2-8. On toe west of the 
Bhagirathi and in some places close to 
the east bank, those rates which are 
redconed on the ai;ea of the high land 
includes also* the poriions • of ditch 
belcmging to the holding and used in 
cultivation. In other places the ditch 
is separately assessed at low rates. 

152. Illegal enhaneements. — ^Ill^l 
enhancements were not numerous, only 
a few * caaes being reported. They 
were perhaps most numerous in police- 
station Sagardighi, nvhere several casok 
were found in the Natore, Kasimbazar 
and^ Nashipore estates. Several were 
also’ found in various parts under 
the Midnapore Zemindary Company, 
though they were usually careful to 
observe the provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. In a few cases they 
secured in effect substantial enhance- 
ments ly compelling their tenants to 
submit to a re-shunling of the lands 
of their holdings accompanied by an 
increase in the basic rates for each 
class of land; once the possession had 
been changed in accordance with their 
new arrangements, the identity of the 
old holdings was completely lost, and 
the transaction amounted to a ' re- 
settlmnent at enhanced rates. It 
was, of course, ill^^l in the case of 
occupancy tmiants, but the tenants 
hither did not know their rights or 
did not care to oppose the Company. 
A glaring instance occurred at Garibpur 
in the course of the present settlement, 
the chai^ over of possession occurring 
in some cases after bnjharat. The 
village headman appear to have hem 
wcm over by favourable treatment, and 
there was tittle active oppoaiticm, and 
whete possession had been given up by 
the dkl tenant it was not found possilue 
for us to do more than note on toe 
record tibe nature of toe change while 
following present possession. * 

Quite a large number of instanees 
were found in jpoUoe-statipns Naho- 
graln, Burwan and Khargram. In some 
inatAnnwt ingmious tMott was made to 
cover up the illegality. In viHeges 
Baghunatopore, Paisa and others In 
pouce*station Borwen it was found that 
legiatered wwte taken fiton 
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the tenaiits in which thetn wm a Icng and 
oomplate recital that the inoteaM in rent 
due mainly to excess area in posses* 
skm of the tenants, though the tenants 
asserted that there was neither any 
measurement dot was any excess 
found in tfieir possession. Iheif 
state ment that there was no excess ar^ 
vtas proved by the actual area found in 
their possession now, which was ve^ 
much the same, as was recorded in the 
rent-receipts before the so-called mea- 
surement. 

< 

Another device was to claim enhance- 
ment on the ground of construction of 
embankment which amounted to im- 
provement effected by the landlord. 

Clear evidence was taken, and the 
‘truth of the improvement ^ected was 
thoroughly scrutinised. Where it was 
found that this was fiction, the enhance- 
ment yras cut down. Where it was 
found actua'ity to have been effected, 
a note of the ^tails of the improvement 
and the amount of enhancement was 
left in the column of incidents. In 
two cases of 178 interests, the exist- 
ing rent was oomprranised under 
section 109C, Bengal Tenancy Act. 

163. Pawliar eases el rent.-— There 
were some peculiar cases of rent. A 
raiyat was found to pay one wooden 
plough, another a pair of shoes, and 
m a third set of cases materials for 
worship (Puja) — goat, fish, ghee (clari- 
fied butter) — were all found in rent. 
The arrangements for Puja specially 
of Shiva were found in various forms of 
rent payable. Some held lands on con- 
dition that they paid the full set of 
materials needed for the worship; in 
another case the am^ement was that 
the o(»ts of the worship, less the amount 
realised in offerings frmn the devotees, 
were to be borne % the tenant. The 
amount varied frtrai year to year, and in 
some years the offerings entirely covered 
the cost, and the tenant could hold the 
land without any rent. 

154 . Private service tenaneiM.— 

There is a large number of pri'^j^ 
service tenpusies. Over and above the 
conuBen types of service limds ^ Beid 
hy HtUmham, Moudol, Nagdi (all 
yiBage servants), barbers and waiher- 
mett, there is an extensive number 
of tenancies for services rendered in 
oonfiectaon with thd'*w<»%hip of varioos 


gods and goddesses. The servicee 
rendefed are of diverse kinds, e.g., 
there are tenancies held for — 

(1) Supply of water of the Gku^es 

for the worship of deities. 

(2) To beat drums at Ihe time of 

' worship! 

• (3) To - gather fruits, flowers and 

leaves necessary for religious 

'ceremonies. 

• • 

(4) To sweep temples and places 
of worship. 

(5) To supply inilk or ghee and such 

other articles necessary for 
, worship, and so forth. 

In one case it was found that the 
chakran was given to do fasting on a 
^ligious occasion for the landlord; in 
another, there was a chakran to kill 
serpents in the village. 

A 

These were the relics of old village 
systems. There is now, however, keen 
(xnnpetition for land. Most of ^tbe 
zemindars are resuming these service 
tenancies and otherwise providing for 
the services required- Possibly, in the 
course of the next lew years, most of 
these will disappear. 

155. Chowkidari Chakran. -There 
are numerous resumed ChowkidoTi 
mahals in this district. We had such 
lands in almost all the mauzas and often 
more than one in the same village. In 
the pre-British days , these lands were 
grants made to the Chowkidars bv the 
zemindars for the purpose of watco and 
ward duties in their villages. How 
these lands came to be resumed is a 
much known history. The lands were 
clearly assigned by the village commu- 
nity in the capacity of a corporate muni- 
cipal authority for the duties of watch 
and ward in the village. Mr. D. J. 
McNeille in his report on the village 
watch of the lower provinces of Ben^ 
(1868) observes that “the village watch- 
man was in ancient times an officer 
mainlined by the village coiqmunity in 
which he lived and his duty was to guard 
the persons and property of his fellow 
villagers from tlie depredations of 
'dacoits, burglars and thieves. As a rule, 
he belonged himself to some thieving 
gang and his engagement as watchman 
was in fact an arrangement by which the 
village secured a partial immunity from 
atta^ ^ buying over one of the miemy. 
This snppcwtea him generally by an 
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aMigmarat of land oomprised of small 
lots ssparated from their holdings and 
mad^ over to him free of* rent in money 
or kind, the former owner remaining 
responsible tor their full quotas of the 
revenue due for the whde village. Hie 
also reoeived'some further remuneration 
in the shape of contributions of grain at 
harvest time. And he gradu^ly be- 
came entitled by custom to various mis< 
oellaneous perquisites.” I note that I 
do not agree that the Chowkidhr “as a 
rule belonged to some* thievihg gang.” 
The services rendered were essentially of 
a public character but subsequently with 
the change in the system of Government 
in the country, other obligations of a 
private and personal character werp 
imposed on this body of public servants. 
Under the Mul^ar^adan ilule, the 
zemindars were app&inted as •a sort of 
State officials not only to collect monex 
but to conduct civil and criminal admin- 
istration of the tracts committed io their 
charge and this arrangement necessi- 
tated a large establishment being placed 
at ^eir disposal. The watchmen in 
consequence were henceforth employed 
to perform sundry duties connected with 
the collection of land tax. ^ Even under 
the British administration when the 
proprietary right of the zemindars in 
the lands was declared, the zemindars 
did not lose their character as officers of 
the State for some time. The Police 
administration of the country was left 
in the hands of the zemindars till the 
passing of Regulation XXII of 17S3 
which declared all Paiks, Chowkidars, 
Pasbans, Dusads, l^igiibans, Haris and 
other description of village watchmen 
subject to orders of Darogahs. Just as 
the landlords under the Muhammadan 
Rule acquired this dual character, the 
subordinate establishment of watchmen 
were also placed under the dual obliga- 
tion of rendering public service m also 
some personal service to the zemindars. 
Although Regulation XXII of 1798 was 
passed in orcmr to make the watchm^ 
responsible for the discharge of their 
public duties to the newly appointed 
Darogahs, no law was enacted inter- 
fering with the right of the * *«i»- 
indars over the personal service of 
.this body of .public servants. On 
the other hand,’*it appears that this* 
right was indirectly roiogiised by Gov- 
ernment in Begulatimi vIII of 1793 
whidh, directed all these, ohahran lands 
be W annexed to the Malguzari land and 
held rasponsible for the public revenue 
asttMsed on the zemindariM in common 


with all other Malguzari lands therein. 
The result of these legislations as de- 
scribed by Mr. McNeille was that “the 
State acquired a direct lien upon the 
lands to the extent represented by the 
public service due from the occun^ts, 
jhe zemindars being left in possessraa of 
the lien proportionate tq the private 
service still owing to them by the aanta 
occupants”. Subsequently, a series of 
regulations were passed aiming at the 
reforms of this village police. As the 
police managentent under the Zilla 
Magistrate did not^ yield satisfactory 
residt at the beginning we find again 
(some time in 1805) 67 experiments being 
made in Burdwan, Midnapore, and 
Jungle ijMhals of Birbhum by vesting the 
zerzindars .of these mahaJLs with the 
powers of Darogoiks. 

‘'Kotwal” is a term which included thef 
agency for watch and ward as well as 
detection and preventimi of crimes. In 
the pre-British periods as in other 
spheres such agencies were* maihtained 
by land grants. In the estatewar Ekwal 
papers of 1793 under the general bead 
Baze Zamin we get the area of KotwaH 
lands in each village and the Ekwal 
papers do not show any Chowkidari 
lands. 


The ^ Chowkidari Chahram ’ lands of 
Murshidabad were resumed in 1894 under 
Act VI of 1870 and settled with the 
zemindars. 


Panchayets were appointed in Unjpns 
consisting of several villages and ttey 
submitted measurement and assessment 
papers of all ehakran lands in the occu- 
pation of the Regulation Chowkidars. 
The ass^sment papers were checked at 
a certain percenta^ by a Sub-D^uty 
Collector; ue mean Mtween the existing 
rates for similar lands in the neighbour- 
hood payable by the raiyats to the zem- 
indars and the rate payable by the Kor- 
fadars to the tenants was taken for 
assessment. Nal of 18 inches to a cubit 
was taken as the standard for measure- 
ment. 

The Chowkidari ehakran lands were 
finally transferred to the recorded pro- 
prietors at half the assessment on the 
o(msiderati(m that half the services of 
the Chowkidars were enjoyed by tbmn. 

The transfer order was made over to 
the principal co-sharer. Panchayets 
were at the same time informed of- the 
area, assessment, names of the zemindars 
and they were ordered to assess ^he 
villages under Sectien 15 of the Act. 
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TBdse transfer ordera in fonn C 'were 
ddliVer^ to the ;eeintft<fors subject to all 
liabilities and priviie|[es to 

'sstatos..' 

. Posstoskn of tbe 

dari^as at*fi{st not interfered with and 
the prof rietora were infoxined lettere 
for allowing the Ckowkidars U> oon- 
tinne to retain p<^ssktn on payment of 
fair rent but this sa|;gestion was not 
accepted by many zemtMors who let out 
the lands on s^ami and large rents. 

AH the Sub-Inspectors in charge of 
the tAanos were directed to explain to 
the Begulation Ckowkidars that thev 
should make amicable settlement with 
the zemindars on payment of fair rent 
and tlmt in the event of their failure to 
oOme to terms they were adred to cause 
''no disturbances. ' 

Zemindars were rec^uested to settle the 
lauds with the Ckowkidars ; smne of ’them 
oompliied with the request but some did 
noti as the temptation of the large salami 
and higher rents offered by the out- 
siders was too great to be resisted. 

The register (Blister 80) maintained 
by the District M^istrate was taken over 
and entries veri&d on the spot. In 
each interest in which such landb lie the 
nanne and the number of the Chowkidari 
Union to which the assessment is pay- 
able and the amount of assessment were 
noted together with the year and the 
number of resumption proceedings. 

There were altogether 492 Bajeapti 
Chowkidari Ckakran holdings in ^ the 
district according to Collectors Register 
80. 

in course of preparation of the record- 
of-rights of the district, various discre- 
pancies were come across in the matter 
of entries as in the Collectorate Register 
No. 80 of remmoA Chowkidari Ckakran 
lands such as (a) double assessment for 
the same lands, (&) lands borne on Regis- 
ter 80 but the assessment is not being 
realised, cases of wrong entries of 
Jands in Roister 60 otherwise resumed 
and pennanently settled, (d) lancte for 
whidi Chowkidari oMeasment ia being 
paid by the zemindars but the same have 
not been fmmudly transferred under the 
Act. Oui the whole the discripancies 
w^ very few and the resumptiotf was 
accurate and no l^ds were found which 
ato known sja Ch^kidari Ckakran, but 
resumed, except in one 
lands lay in thana Bharat- 
in viUi^es 6l&saha;r, l^ndiati, 


imd Aodia. The ense was tooroug^y e^^^ 
duitod into, kut it ultimately trawpii^ 
toat there was a judicial decisiem da* 
daring them to be mn-ChowkidoH 
Ckakran. After reconcilement of all 
dmse discrepancies, we find altogether 
Chowkidari Ckakran Estates cover- 
lng «an urea of ^83 -91 acres with an 
assessment of Rs. 14,648 payable to toe 
*Gkovfkidari fund of the different Unions 
in toe district. A revised register 80 
Was written up on the basis of the re- 
oord-of-rights add handed over to the 
Cdlector. It is easy henceforth to keep 
toe register in order if an intelligent 
watch 18 kept on the record of changes. 

^ 156. Claims to Mokarari status. — 

^hq claims for Mokarari were laige in 
number. Detailed instructions on the 
points to. be looked' into for and against 
,toe claims were given to the dficers. 
Printed pamphlets were distributed to 
toe teimnts and landlords about the pro- 
cedure eaech should follow to support or 
refute a claim. In one Block wmch in- 
cluded the entire Kandi subdivision, the 
most developed of the Rarh area, about 
44,000 claims were preferred by the 
tenants and in about 39,000 these claims 
stood unrebulted. Some of the landlords 
could get papers later and succeeded in 
rebutting the presumption under section 
103A, but their number was not large. 

In areas previously done in Fatesing, 
which bad to be redone in this settle- 
ment, the tenants could clearly show that 
they could raise the presumption, but 
action 115 was a bar to fresh investiga- 
tion, and in several cases — on the basis 
of the record prepared — enhancement 
was given under section 105, Bengal 
Tenancy Act. In the previous settle- 
ment, it appears that the number of 
mokarari tenants came up to only 3 per 
toxit. while in the present operation in 
toe vicinity it came to 11 per cent. 
Haking allowance for differences in the, 
aatu'e of papers 'produced for and 
i^inst the claim, one must conclude 
toat the educative effect of the instruc- 
tions on the tenants through these 

iWmphlets was appreciable. • 

Some landlords app^Lred to have used 
. toeir whole influence in dissuading the 
tmmnts frcHn producing toeir receipts, 
while several failed. Scone succeedWI, 
at least partially . Among the latter, one 
Puma •Chandrtf Trivedi <h police.station 
Kandi, Belat Hossain of 

toatmi Ntoagrmn, and toe pkikpato 
Rial intoy be mention 
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Tarious ioteresting questions came 
upl and the officers be e:!^remely 

caujtious in coming to a- right decision, 
notra i or orders and frequent inspections 
suooeeding in securing uniformity on 
the whole. The percentage of claims 
varied in ^ifierent areas. In police- 
station Gokama the number ^of claims 
came up to 30 per cent*, of interests, 
while in Kandi, it came down to 16*7 
and in Burwan it was still lower. 
Several of the bi^er landlords, like the 
Maharaja of Kassimbazai* and the 
Mawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, had 
made enhancement in several estates and 
could produce satisfactory papers to 
rebut presumption. 

The majority of cases arose bjr statu- 
tory presumption , under section 50, 
Bengal Tenancy Act. Most landlords 
were unable to rebut, as their ^heristas 
were ill-organised and they had few 
old papers available. The Madnapore 
Zemindary Company, the Maharaja of 
Kassimbazar and the Nawab Bahadur of 
Mnrahidabad were three notable excep- 
titms to this; the excellence of their 
papers being about in that order. Other 
landlords chiefly relied Ufjon jama wasil 
haki papers. An Interesting point as to 
the evidentiary value of jama wasil 
papers came up, and orders were issued 
distinguishing tetween their uses under 
section 32 and section 34 of the Evidence 
Act, and indicating the value of the 
corroboration which such papers cquld 
give to one another when produced for a 
number of consec^^tive years. A further 
point of some importance in the south 
concerned the status of so-called '^fasli" 
holdings; the Midnapore Zemindary 
Company contended that this entry in 
very old papers proved the VtSandi 
ori^u of the tenancies, but it was held 
that the name alone was insufficient with- 
out proof that the rent had at some time 
varied. 

Contractual Mokarari. — ^The number 
6f cases of contractual Mokarari was not 
large. An exoeptkm occurred in I>ilua, 
Jhunka and Rameswarpur mauzas where 
owii^ to* troubles over partition between 
a number of co-sharers the tenants had 
been allowed ^ get out of hand; the 
vutuiMS were let* out in patni, and th*e 
was eventually^ forced to allow 
mokarari status by contract to almost all 
tl^ penants on their agreeing to a small 
jj mh^cBm ent. In Dudsor, Sonatikri, 
imd FaiW^athpore, some were found 
supported liy rostered deeds granted by 


Mr. Archibald Hiirs predecessor-in- , 
interest of the Midnapore Zemindary 
Company; the relations tetween landlord 
and tenant were embittered here because 
many others alleged by the tenants to 
•have been granted by him were not ad- 
/mitted by the Company, ,and in fdfct the 
tenants were unable to prove them. A 
further interesting case occurred in Chak 
Hijli where an oral grant had been made 
by the landlord who filed a written state- 
ment before the Attestation Officer ad- 
mitting ^is; such an agreement not be- 
ing binding, the parties were adivsed to* 
take out registered deeds or to apply 
under section 109C; neither, however, 
was done in time, so that the status could 

not be entered in our record. 

» 

157. Produee>paying tenancies. — 

Bhagdars are foun^ all over the district. 
Their numbers are always considerable, 
but vary widely. Very many of them 
do not appear on our record, partly 
because some were held to be labourers 
and not tenants, partly becausd in somp 
cases determined efforts were made to 
conceal their existence, especially in 
the parts near the borders of Nadia dis- 
trict. It was found all over the area 
that hhagdars were regarded, and re- 
gard^ themselves purely as tenants- 
at-will. Under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, as it stood before the amendment 
of 1929, which governed the procedure 
when the operation in this area 
was conducted, those of them that 
cultivated in an independent manner 
were entitled to the status of raiyat 
or korfa as the case might 
those thsU; were raiyats would acquire 
• occupancy rights accxirding to the usual 
rules. But the arrangements having 
been intended by both parties to be 
temporary, ail landlords who are strong 
enough seem to be dealing with this un- 
forseen rule of law 1^ compelling their 
hhagdars to deny their interests, or 
ousting them from possession at the 
earliest opportunity; many were opposed 
to the record even of hhagdars who were 
korfas, fearing the result of the amend- 
ment to the Tenancy Act which was then 
pending. Every effort was, howevw, 
made to record those that were entitled. 

For deciding whetb^ or iH>t a bhagdar 
is a tenant, the usual rule is that cme 
receiving help in cultivatidn from thp 
landlord is not. But in Block “B”, whicif 
consisted of all the police-stations of 
Sadar and Lalbagh subdivisions except 
Nabagram, there was found a .w^- 
estabushed custom of tho landlord giviug 



penaeiKse kbA t«s?®»*ito m wltw^ 

& beiag in any way leaned. Ijiw 

w&a Bnally taken to be the te^, any ww 
received wore help than this tn cult^at- 
ing ordinary crops was held to be if 
labouTher. in polioe^tations Sa^r-^ 
digbi and Jia^anj where anj given 
WIKI usually a mere advance, this hmp of 
half tibe sera was ^neraUy givra. Near 
Berhampore and m KtUantar (save in 
foar matum) manure^ was also generally 

f iven. Waste land was often given to 
hofdars to bring into cultivation, and 
in such a case half the cost of first 
breaking up the ground was usually 
given. 


Usually the landlord receives 9s rent 
half the crop actually grown. In the 
western half of the police-station Sagar- 
dighi, he generally ^ts only 8/20ths or 
9/20tIis of the crop. But on good A man 
lands in south-east of that thana he will 
get ll/20ths. On the poor lands of the 
eentrai area, only l/3rd of the crop is 
paid as rent. On the best lands of police- 
station Saktipore (Beldanga) 7/llths 
Or 2/3rd8 is paid. Bye-product usually 
goes to the bhagdar it a tenant, though 
Ihe landlord sometimes gets part or 
whole if he supplies more than half the 
seed. In the east the landlord takes a 
unall unfixed aunount of the . bye-pro- 
ducts if he has animals to feed. In the 
case of bhag labourers there seems to be 
no fixed custom. 


A*few cases of raiyats paying a defi- 
nite quantity of pr^uce were found, 
and these were scattered all over the 
aaea. There were also a few cases 
(r^rted chiefly from the a^ea between 
the Bhagirathi and the Bhandardaha 
Bil) of rent in kind other than i^ricul- 
tural produce, e.g., curds, gur, milk, 
earthem vessel and articles needed for 
samrificial purposes. These were similar 
£0 a kind of Chakrm, of which too there 
were the usual varieties — ^mostly for 
HMadhanas and for those performing 
omnmon village services. A family of 
Bayens in Naopukhuria have held for 
over flO years a large Chakran for drum- 
beating during Pujas, and have many 
r^dir-tenadts. 

7 ^S. IJtliailili, qmteiii>j-*In the East 
l^uigirathi or the Bogri area at ^e 
beginning of the season orders wore 
iksned for the record of Utbandi based 
upcm experience gained in Nadia dis- 
til According to these all so-caUed 
was divided into six daases; 
UijMia of read three of “nooiiiu^ 


^ i^d- 
ed all tttoi^oies whadh^^ ^ 

Vthandi yet lacked some of ^ 
tiaJs of that fasten— 'Usually tha khsuaJ 
meamremeiU for ascerUmir^ dm area 
liable to rei^, or the right of psirt nir- 
render. This classiflcation was foimd to 
amwer satisfactorily. This was indeed 
to be expected^ as the areas in which 
Btbandi is most common are those 
bordering on Nadia district and in fact 
the subdivisions of Sadar and Lalbagh 
appear to be a transition area such that 
the further from Nadia one goes the less 
Utbandi one finds. 

This type iS that in which the 
‘‘Utbandi'* persists, but the limits of 
the holdings are fixed, and a fixed sum 
of rent is paid every year. It differs 
from raiyati in name only; and save in 
name, it was recorded in exactly the 
same way — even the presumption under 
section 50, Bengal Tenancy Act, being 
held to be raised in the same way. It is 
true that the name may in many cases be 
an indication of the historical origin of 
the tenancy, but the supposition was' re- 
quired to be proved in each case. The 
type was found in every part in consider- 
able numbers. Ratj^s of rent were 
usually similar to those for raiyati. 

In another tyjie of nominal JJtbamdi, 
the limits of the holding were fixed, 
but the amount of rent payable varied 
according to the crop grown, the. rates 
per bigka for each crop being also fixed. 
This t^e was found in Narayanpore in 
police-station Jiaganj, in Natkuli of 
police-station Raninagar, in the Estates 
of the Mabata and Barman families in 
police-station Beldanga and in Ramna, 
Chandpore and Pratappore of polion 
station Hariharpara. 

In a third type of nominal Utbandi, 
the limits of the holding were fixed, but 
the amount of rent payable varied wi{h 
the class of land, the rates for each 
class being also fixed. In tliese two 
last types there was usually an annual 
inspection for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the areas under each crop or of each 
class eixisting each year and there was 
a special rate for patit. The third faijpie 
was fo'und in Hasanabad Bwice 
Station Murshidahad, it Natkuli ipd p ' 
Bamnagar Deem Kanm of polic0-^ti(m 
Raninagar, in Garibpore, Arazi Gavib- 
pore and Char ^hahazadpore of jjpoUoiEh 
station iJomkal, under Am^ja Pal |^hf% 
dburi in police-station Ni^a 
Bidupara of poUce-^stidiiou 



jp^Aiids r©aj ^ few ciiflOD 

iiroM*foimd in aacet tx^o^stationl to the 
eaafr and south, and in some there was 
laiuch. The area under Utbandi, how- 
ever, seems to decreasing rapidly, as 
the system {^as become unpopular with 
landlords, who would rather^ have an 
assured income, even Ihough at a lower 
rate and avoid the trouble and expense 
of annual measurements. 

In Rej inagar, Manganpara and Ram- 
para of poMce-statioir Beldafiga there is 
a regular system of annual classification 
of dl kinds of culturable land, with 
special rate for cjich class. A ftirther 
peculiarity is that in the event of the 
land lying fallow for one year the tenant 
by paying one pice per higha can secure 
the rights of re-entry, shfiuld the land 
lie fallow for two ’successive years it 
reverts to the landlord’s kfius. , , 

In the West Bhagirathi pr t)ie Rnrh 
area this system is in vogue* in only a 
few .villages in police-stafions Naba- 
grapi and Bharatpur and in one in 
Kandi. General orders wei^ issued 
at the beginning of the season for the 
record of the Utbandi lands on the 
lines of the Nadia RuleS, where the 
question was fully considered in all 
its aspects. In most villages such as 
Panchgram, Kharikadanga and Kishore- 
pur of police-station Nabagram the hold- 
ings were found to be of fixed limit 
and part surrender is unknown, though 
the rent varies according to the area 
cultivated. The tenant has aliso got 
the right of re-entry. These tenancies 
were, therefore, recorded as nominal 
Vt^ndi. The rates were found to 
be Rs. 2 for aman and Re. 1-8 for rahi 
land per bigha. So also in villages 
bordering Bil Basia in police-station 
Nabagram, the holdings were found 
to be of fixed limit, though the rent 
varied from year to year according to 
the extent of cultivation. The system 
is the same in the few villages of Khar- 
gia>m bordering Bil Patan. In these bU 
vilifies paddy is seldom grown, except 
boro. Ordinarily mW crops are grown. 

It is in mauza Sehalai of police-station 
Bharatpur and Hijal of police-station 
.Kandi ^at real. Utbandi was found,, 
but the system of settlement came into 
existence within the test period, and as 
such, though the rent is dependable on 
the area cultivated, section 180 of the 
Tenancy Act has no apploation, 
Ihe inferests have been recorded 
at refd nthanU not ordinarily so he\^ 


Bidd t^tbamlfordmmh w wkm 
section 180 applies, ms been found 
in mouza Chandnagar of police-statim 
Kandi and in Benodia, iSalinda and 
JRaninagar of police-station Bharatpur. 
in ^ these villages ai^tfle eswntiaJ 
^characteristics of real * Utbandi Were 
found, i.e., the annuaf measurement 
based on ekandaj survey and assess^ 
ment, according to the area under 
cultivation. The only difiermioe 
nbticed in the system was that in the 
villages of police-station Bharatpur the* 
assessment is biruiiHir, i.e., according 
to the crop grown in each year (i.e., 
there are different rates for differmit 
crops) while in Chandnagar of police- 
station Kandi the assessment depended 
on the classification of the soil, no 
matter what crop, was grown. In 
the former the rates vary between 10 
annas to 12 annas per bigha, while ip 
the* latter the rate has gone up to 
Rs. 3 per bigha by gradiial enhance- 
ments. In case the tenants acquired 
occupancy rights by continuous posses- 
sion for 12 years, the rates were cut 
down where enhancements were found 
to contravene the provisions of section 
29 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. In 
Lohadaha of police-station”. Bharatpur 
though some lands are known as 
Utbandi, they are not real Utbandi, 
as no annual measurement is made 
and the rent is fixed; the tenants pay 
even few fallow lands. These are 
recorded as nominal Utbandi, where 
section 180 has no application. The 
tenants have got the ordinary status. 
Nowhere bhitt or garden lands have 
been found to have been settled under 
the Utbandi System. In the villages 
of police-station Bharatpur the tenants 
are opposed to conversion into jamas 
either amicably or under the Convermen 
Act. In actual practice, it has bemi 
found that in these villages there is- 
widespread collusion tetween the 
tenants and the landlords’ local agents, 
and actually the tenants pay much less 
than what becomes really payable as 
r«at. 

159. Debottar. — Connected with 
these relics of old life are the large 
debottar grants or grants of land Jnd 
income dedicated to a deity. They" 
are’ generally of two classes, viz.,, 
lands granted free pf revenue or rent' 
and lands which by testamentary dis- 
position of proTOrty w^ set abart 
to provide for the worship and whi<^- 
enjoyed distinct privii^^ against 



dismemberment and alienation under the 
institutes of the Hindu laws. 

Of the former class, instances were 
found almost in every village. Of the 
latte^ there are some large grants^^ 
the most important of which is that 
dedicated to the family God, Radha- 
BaUav Jieu of Kandi, by late Dewan 
Ganga Gobinda Singh. The defiettar 
property yields a 'profit of about 
60,000 which is entirely spent on 
' the maintenance of^ the idol and the 
shrine. Hunter made the following 
note about it which is worth quoting : 
“Of shrines, the shrine at Kandi is the 
most important and is maintained with 
the greatest liberality. The. god seems 
to live in the style of the Great Moghul. 
His masnad and pifiows are of the best 
velvet nnd damask, richly embroidered. 
Before him are placed gold and silver 
satras., cups, tumblers, pandcms, jugs 
^pf varieus sizes and patterns. He is 
fed every morning with fifty kinds 
of curry and ten kinds of pudding. 
His breakfast over, gold hukkas are 
brought to him to smoke, and the most 
aromatic tobacco. He then returns 
to his noon-day siesta. In the after- 
noon he lunches, and at night he sups 
upon the choicest and richest viands 
with new names in the vocabulary of 
Hindu confectionary. The daily ex- 
penses at this shrine are said to be 
Rs. 500, inclusive of alms and charity to 
the poor.” 

. The food offered to the idol is distri- 
buted after each meal is over. The< 
festive occasions drew crowds from far 
and near, shops were set up, friends 
met, children and women formed the 
bulk. Of course, to-day — though the 
mitire income is still meant for the idol 
and tlie shrine as in other spheres of 
life — sterilisation has set in, and there 
has be^ deterioration in the quality 
pf food ^ven in the ceremonies and in 
^ (Stalls of the festivities generally. 
Inst^ces of the nature might be 
multiplied, but I could find none of 
reoent origin. It is not the place to 
dilate on the ethics of the procedure 
onithe respective merits of ^ntheikm 
and monou^eism, or of the good or 
juvil of idolatry. They might be left 
tb cithers to discus^f. But when one 
' IPams about in th|^ rura^ one 

cam^t Imt observe that life to-day 
ban* lost its mpturesqueness and that 
xmoe interestiilg' social institutions afe 


fast withering away with nothing 
substituted in jbheir places. 

160. Rent-free claims. — Next to 
Mokarari is the large number of rent- 
free claims preferred in ^ the area. 
Rent-free holders are numerous in the 
area.* Mostly they appear to have 
been granted by the old Hindu Chiefs, 
an appreciable number being grants 
made by the Raj family or N^ator. 
The majority of them were granted to 
Kanauj Brahmins to get them settled 
in the area. Next to hrakmottar 
came the dehottar and 'pvrottar grants, 
while others ‘of the type found were 
mnhatrans (granted to non-Brahmins), 
Vaidyottar (granted to medical men), 
Vaishabottar (granted to Vaisnavas) 
and so forth. Ino only a few cases 
could the original grants be produced. 
Ordinarily they relied on proof of 
adverse possession. Though nominally 
contestea, , in the majority of cases 
the landlords practically admitted the 
claims. A few cases were -.generally 
contested and were disposed of on their 
merits. Rent-free tenancies are freely 
boughj: and sold, and not a few of them 
are raiyati. • 

As stated before rent-free tenures 
are found everywhere and they have 
been described as under-tenures. 

161. The Aima Estates. — In the 

eastern portion of the subdivision of 
Kandi lie a large numlier of resumed 
Aima Estates. Their number came up 
to a little over l.OOO. They are largely 
held by once prosperous Muhammadan 
families, though mostly in a state of 
utter decand^oe now. It is believed 
that a large number of learned men 
of the Islamic faith were inducted by 
Muhammadan nilers to settle in the 
tracts in and about the present jurisdic- 
tion of police-station Bnaratpur. They 
were granted lands. ' These lands were 
subsequently resumed and made into 
revenue-paying estates. The lands lie 
mixed up with othdr lands, and there 
has been sub-inf eudation. The same 
individual is a co-proprietor, a tenure- 
holder, an undcr-tenure-holder and a 
raiyat who has sublet - his lands. No 
special account of ' the realisatiem 
according to Uie different interests is 
khpt and the individtials, both Uie 
rent-receiver and the rent-payen, do 
not know which plots of laiips are held 
under what interest. The rent zeoeipts 
that are granted make no * distinct^^ 



and the tenants — even of the under- 
raiybt class — do not know their>t status. 
It was extremely difficult to disentangle 
the interests and identify the plots with 
the respective rights of the parties. 
The Attestation Officer dealing with 
their claim *lmd to go very slow and 
their outturn averaged not bven' half 
of the normal camp. 

Quite a nnml)er of families still retain 
the smads where the revenue^-fret? grants 
were admitted. They recite the rea.sons 
for the grants d«iring the Mughal perir)d. 
Most of them are to men of learning 
and piety of the Islamic faith. In the 
largest number of such ca.ses, however, 
the original purpose is no longer served. 

» 

162. The uses of. section 22(2) of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act (as it stood before 
the amendment). — Generally .^peaking 
this .section is not of frequent applica- 
tion. but scattered instances were found 
all over the district and in. some parti- 
cular rnayzas it was common. The most 
usual caii.se of it was the purchase of 
raiyati holdings hy small resident co- 
sharer landlords either for arrears or hy 
way of investment. In many cases these 
were (piite ignorant of the law on the 
subject. The Mahata and Barman 
families in their mauzfis near Ber- 
hampore and Hazi Abdul Aziz of 
Bhabta in all his maitzas had seized 
every opportunity of buying out their 
raiyats in order to have moie ..in- 
fluence over them as korfns; the last 
was very unpopular because of it. The 
Midnapore Zeniindary Company, who 
are co-sharers in Chua, had long ago 
bought up many joten in order to ensui’e 
that there was plenty of lalxmr for their 
silk factory. In some eases the pur- 
chases were made in course of paddy- 
lending business. Yet another clas.s of 
cases arose in Godhanpara and parts of 
the Central area where the soil is very 
poor as often Trio bidders appeared 
when holdings were sold for arrears and 
the landlonls were forced to purchase. 
To frustrate the object of the section 
purchases were at times made, in the 
name of wives and daughters and of 
other relations. These cases needed very 
careful. examinal.ion, and more ofteij 
than not, the parties would offer no 
proof of their inception, and I had to 
pass an order that in the absence of the 
clearest proof of a boha~fide nature of 
such purch|tse the lands would be treated 
as purcha!wd personally by the co- 
eharers, and section 22(2) would apply. 

'2t 


163. Peculiar tenancies- — The fol- 
lowing peculiar tenancies were found in 
the area : — 

(1) Mojkuri tcduks . — They are like 
‘sikmi taluk!! which were aot made in- 

/'depfendcnt at the time of* the Permanent 
Settlement. They are mostly found in 
mnuzas Mahalandi, Gokarna. Durlav- 
pore and Beni pore of police-station 
Kandi. They are_ noted for their very 
lew incidence of rent. ' In fact, these 
talukdara pay the .share of the Govern-, 
merit revenue to the pr-oprietoi- for the 
area they hold, aud enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the zemindar. The majority of 
the.se tenui’es w<;re sejrarated fi-om the 
pai’ent.estate.s and were assessed to .sepa- 
rate revenue at Permanent Settlement, 
while those that were not separately 
assessed wei’C treated as dejiendenl 
taluk.'i. and the lands were kept within 
the* ambits of the parent estates and 
assessed therewi th . 

* 

(2) Khiva j (kharidgi jotes ). — These 
are pecniliar tenures found in some vil- 
lages of polii-e-stations Kandi and Bur- 
wan. The terms literally mean “pur- 
chased with laud revenue”, i.e... .subject 
to the payment of land revenue. 
These are really transfer of lauds by 
zemindars with stipulation that the 
transferees will pay their quota of land 
revenue thj-ougb the zemindars. The 
I'ents payable for these tenures are also 
very low and are roughly assessed at the 
same rates as the revenue of the estates. 
In no t‘ase could the tenant produt« the 
original instrument by Avhich the tenure 

'was ci'eated. It is believed that they 
date, fi-om before the Permanent Settle- 
ment, 

(3) Jonottari jotes . — These are an- 
other class of tenures held at very low 
rents; they are found in Mahalandi and 
Gokarna. 'Fhe- origin of lbe.se jat<!s is 
obscure, but the }>opular idea i.s that it 
indicates a tenancy held at a quit rent 
granted to Brahmins deserving conces- 
sion. Jonottari is literally said to mean 
a Brahmin. 

A 

164. Partitioned Estates. — A num- 
ber of estates were found where it ap- 
peared that a partition vjas effects 
through the Collector about half a 
century ago, but thejands and collections 
still remained joint?^ An attempt was 
made to find out the blocks accepted at 
the time of partition, but no papers 
could be found. The cirDumstanoes of 
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' one estate may be narrated. Estate No. 
69 was partitioned in 1854 and formed 
into 4 separate estates, viz., 2732, 2733, 
2734 and the original 69. There are ten 
mauzas appertaining to those estates. , 
Of these (1) Himizm Palasi, Jurisdiction 
List No. 34, (2) Durgarainpore. Juris-'' 
diction List NtV. 65, (3) Siddheswari, 
Jurisdiction List No. 5, and (4) Bahara, 
Jurisdiction List No. 12, had been allott- 
ed exclusively to estate No. 69, (5) mauza 
Amjuan, Jurisdiction .List No. 53. 
•to estate No. 2732 and (6) mauza 
Rahimanagar, Jurisdiction List No. 54, 
to estate No. 2734, exclusively. (7) One 
mauza Chak Barkat was allotted 
jointly to two estates, viz., Nos. 69 and 
and 2733; three mauzas named (8) 
Gobindapore, Jurisdiction List No. 66, 
(9) Indrani, Jurisdiction List No. 52, 
and (10) Bishnupore. Juri.sdiction List 
No. 200, were allotted jointly to all the 4 
estates, viz., 69, 2732,' 2733 and 2734. 

Three t)f the. estates (viz.. Nos. 69, 2732 
and 2733), and also 10 annas 2 krantis 
and 5 tils share of estate No. 2734 was 
held by Maharaja Manindra Chandra 
Naudy as proprietor, and 5 annas 19 
mndas 3 karas and 15 tils share of 
Estate No. 2734 as Patnidar. 

It, however, appeared that separate 
possession of the estate on the basis of 
the partition was never given, and the 
partition in fact was never given effect 
to. The Maharaja himself does not 
want to hold the estate separately. It 
seems that the partition was not a real 
division into estates, and it seems that 
the maintenance of so many estates on , 
the tauzi rolls is superfluous, specially 
when the lands are joint. On the other 
hand, there does not a j) pear to be any 
authority for the revision of the parti- 
tion, and the only course open seems to 
be for the party to apply to the ('ollector 
under section 100 of the Estates Parti- 
tion Act. The Estates Partition Act 
is defective in this respect, in view of the 
fact that it provides for no prot^ednre by 
which this paper partition cnuld be 
undone, and the estates could lie re- 
grouped without a private party 
moving for it. The circumstames of the 
ca^s were brougjit to the notii^e of the 
Collector in this office letter No. 14TO 
of the 27th‘ April 1927. 

165. Abwabs. — Abwabs were not 
found to be very numerous in this area. 
They are most numerous in police- 
station Sagardighi where chiefly under 
the names ctf *‘Khos kahula’\ “sipai 


khareha”, "agamani kharcha”, "amta 
kharchd’' amounts of from 2 to 6 annas 
in the rupee are regularly collected* in 
most estates. Mauzas Popara and Har- 
hari are notorious for this. Elsewhere 
an amount of froni one to tjiree annas 
per rupee called hisabaiui, tahari 
or more usually^ AAtf re Aa is levied for the 
benefit of the tahsildars who are poorly 
paid, and are indeed expected by their 
masters to rwouji themselves in this 
way. Besides in a few estetes a levy 
of two pice per rupee is made for 
"Iswarbritti" . and in some amount 
called "marcha” (usually 8 annas) is 
levied each tirtie on the occasion of the 
marriage of a ilaughter of a tenant. 
The Midna|)ore Zemindary Company, 
however, have of late yeai’s raised the 
pay of their tahsiUhfrs to a more 
reasonable figure and have forbidden the 
rtfalisation of any abwabs: to offset this 
they are more strict in exacting inter- 
est on arrears. In the Estate of the 
Maharaja of Kassimbazar and o^ the 
Pal Choudhuries of Maheshganj ^ a 
similar course has been followed. * 

The realisation of abwah is common, 
in spite of the law^ to the contrary. 
Their numl)er. however, is very much 
restricted and their nature not always 
open to grave objection. The following 
are the commoner types ; — 

(a) Hisabana, tahari or nikasi, vary- 

, ing from 6 pies to one anna 

per rupee of rent. Generally 
the amount is appropriated by 
the local agents of the land- 
lords. 

(b) Iswarbritti, a realisation at the 

rate of 3 pies per rupee, spent 
for the annual Ptija at the 
landlord’s house or the kut~ 
chery. 

{c) School kharcha -At seems to have 
been introduced in some villages 
to maintain the village school. 
This is directlfy a case where 
though nominally an abwah, 
is really a veiy desirable cess 
for a worthy object. It 
varies from 3 pies to one anna 
6 pies per ru^ee of rent. 

(d) Exaction from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 T»r 
ten an was found in the mahat 
of Rajani Kanta Trivedi for 
fevery ceremonial ^occasidn of 
marriage, initiation to sacred 
thread and the like in the 
landlord’s family. 
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(e) Khoskabula . — This was original- 
ly an attempt at enhariceiuent, 
but as the tenant refused to 
pay, the enhancement continued 
to be paid as a separate 
amount. 

f 

166, Large Ralyati Jotes.— The 

number of large raiyati holdings was not 
great. Those that existed for the most 
part fell easily into one of tvyo classes. 
The first was of those foryied by the 
amalgamation of holdings under one 
landlord, and examples occurred sjiarse- 
ly in all ])arts. The Midnapore Zemin- 
dary (Vnupany held a few, as did the 
Khos Mahal l^epartment. The rest 
were held by unusually prosi)erous 
raiifffts or by successful money-lenrlers. 

• 

The second i lass consistt'd Of holdings 
originally taken for the pur 4 K>.se of 
khas cultivation of indigo, such having 
be<m held by the (’alculta |ligh Court 
to 1 k‘ rahjali undei' the tei’ms of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. .Such holdings 
w6re held by the Midnapore Zemindaiy 
Comj)any in the east and in the 
south, including polite- station .Saktijxne 
(Kandi). and li^ Messrs. Anderson 
Wright & (^o. in t’he same thana (where 
indeed these holdings were nutnerous). 
They would have been more numerous, 
had there not l)een previous settlements 
in the ca.se of various similar bltxks of 
land who.se holders had been held to be 
tenure-holders and as.sessetl as such : 
since such holders had acquiesced in that 
status without ctaitesling it in the courts 
and hatl without proto.st been paying the 
rent so assessed for several years, it 
was clear that the lecent High Court 
ruling coidd not apj)ly to them. 

Before leaving the subject it should 
be noted that a few lainllords made 
determined attempts to prevent the 
accrual of such rights. The device 
employcfd was some form of tempor- 
ary leji.se or jigreement, which was 
often orjxl in order to give a greater 
hold over the tenant. Usually it was 
alleged • that the cultivator * was a 
labourer cultivating on hhag, the period 
o/ the agreement with him being one 
year ; but the allegation wjis found to be 
false in the case of many who received 
no more help in cultivation than did the 
ordinary rahjat. .The Midnapore 
Zeiriindar;^ Company had some leases 
for a pemod of five years which w'ere 
held to be invalid with respect to the 


time limit only, and in a few instances • 
they re-shuttled their tenancies even 
transferring l!ands to men of a totally 
different village. In Jind near police- 
station Beldangji, the same system was 
••populjir under the njinie pf thika; the 
/landlord who used it aiost was Mr. 
Smith of Dadpoi’o, ami Jie very often 
ttx»k regular kabuliyats specifying the 
terms on which he wished the land to be 
held; the culfivators. however, received 
no assistance from him in .cultivation, 
and the condition that no occupancy, 
right w'ould .accrue, is manife.stly void 
under section 17H. Bengal Tenanev 
Act. 

167.^ Char tenants — A peculiar 
state of .‘lihiirs exists in rtreas owned 
largely hy the Midnapore Zemindaiy 
(’ompany wliich lu/d once been (‘har». 
The Midnapore Zemindary (\»inpany are 
in .the hjibit of ehjinging their tenants 
from the .sjjine land on the plea that the 
lands are char. Though nmny of the 
estjites are old. the effoils to dechire them 
as non-r/o/y failed. The (’ompany eon- 
seious of the legal position, get kabu- 
lij/ats executed by the tenants on terms. 
sam|)les of wdiieb are noicxl below. The 
tenants are made to execute the kabu- 
from time to time and though 
lauds may practically remain the same, 
changes are made in the boundaries to 
give thetu the appe.iranee of different 
lands while in a numlier of cases the 
lands ;ne mtually shifted. The ca.ses 
had to lie i-arefully enquired into to see 
if any of the tmiants Imd acquired right 
of oecii|>aiuy though in view' of the 
, documents exeented it was in the 
iinijority of cast's wellnigh impo.ssible 
to identify the lands. 

In s«nne of tlujse estates again w'hieh 
are accretions to their parent estjites 
the tenants have Is'cn given lands not 
along their parent hohlings Jind while 
salami ha.s l>een taken the kahulii/at 
exeent**il is a Jnmhle of landlord's 
privileges and ahrogjttion of the 
tenant’s rights. For exjunple, in vil- 
lage nanumant.an.agar, a diara estate, 
tauzi No. 3045 was create^! in vvhich 
in the registered kahnUyats executed by 
raiyats the following terms occur ; 
(*) if in a snksequent remeasurement 

be found that the tenant* was holding 
land in excess of the kahulhjat area, 
the tenant would be liable to pay for 
the excess area and if he refused, the 
entire area of the tenancy woulitl be 
made khm by the landlbrd; {it) if any 
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' portion of the tenancy is transferred, 
the tenant and the vendee will be liable 
to be ejected and all the rights therein 
will be extinguished ; {ni) if trees be 
planted by the tenant, he will never be 
able to use the timber but the landlord' 
can cut it whenever he likes; and (it) ifV 
any one wants to have any part for 
residential purposes,, the tenant will be 
bound to vacate the land for him when 
desired by the Compiiny, and so forth. 

#. 

. The provi.sion.s of .section 180 (1) (b) 
seem to me to have had very unsatis- 
factory result on a large class of roi- 
yatas y/ho are [)erpetually prevented 
from acquiring right of occu})ancy. It 
was represented to the (lovernmejrit that 
the Settlement Officer who had the am- 
plest opportunity to know the conditi<.n 
of the areas should "have the powers of 
a Collector under section 18t) (8). It 
was thought, however, for reasons not 
quite apparent to me. that the hx’al ad- 
ministrsftive officer should not l)e divest- 
ed of such powers. It was not a ques- 
tion of divesting for like many other 
powers it was one other case of exercis- 
ing concurrent jurisdiction. However. 

I was asked to ret-eive the a|»plication 
and the tenants were only too eager to 
put them in. They were .sent on to 
the (%)llector and ultimately to a Sub- 
Deputy C’ol lector. Certain orders were 
passed which the then Director of Land 
Records acting as Commissioner in ad- 
dition to his duties set aside and sent 
down for rehearing. The result was no 
Ijetter and the declaration that the areas 
had '‘‘‘ceased to he char" under section 
180 (3) did not come. The areas are not , 
subject to the action of the river for at 
least half a century if not more. In 
some there are hanyan trees older than 
the oldest man leaving in the neigh- 
bourhood. They yet continue to be 
chars" when the raiyats are debarred 
practically from acquiring the rights 
of a settled raiyat. I should like that 
section 180 (3) should be amended. Col- 
lectors should 1)6 given powers to declare 
them as won-char on their own initia- 
tive without an application and there 
should be definite directions of the Gov- 
ernment and the Board of Revenue for 
periodical inspection of such char area% 

168. Partial Kharij.— A large nii'm- 
ber of ca.ses was eneountenvl where 
transfers of oieufianhy holdings had only 
been , recognised by part co-sharers anil 
amalgamated witfi other holdings and 
parts of holdings. A circular letter 


was addressed urging on them the ne- 
cessity I of recc^nition to obtain nfeater 
records. Most 'of them responded -but 
on atscount of the scarcity some I'oiild 
not pay the necessary amount of 

salami and the kharij could not l)e done. 

« 

It Aeem§ to me that the rules of pro- 
cedin-e now in' force are much too ela- 
Iwrate. Th'e result is that the entries 
finally made are too ctanplex and un- 
intelligible., The right to be safeguard- 
ed is .the right of the purchaser tenant. 
Instead of detailed entries of the re- 
sult and the cross references a simple 
note that the new pur(ffiaser has reviv- 
ed re-cognition from some of the co- 
shaier landlords would be enough to ex- 
})ect when tlie complete entry could be 
made without much /‘uml)er.some details. 

.169. Pegar.- -A system had grown up 
in which homestead lands were held by 
the poorer people without any |)ayment 
of rent. Tlje origin .seems to have been 
very much similar to what had ‘been 
stated in the case of Sonthal^i. They 
were necessary. In fact they were in- 
valuable for the purpose of agriculture. 
Men were indycted to the land, induced 
to settle, and provide* the laboui- needed. 
They got their due wages, were more 
or less engaged ]>ermanently to land- 
owners to work for them in tlic field on 
fixed wages. As usual in such circum- 
stances, tho.se on whose lands they settled 
were of the status of feudal lords and 
haa a preferential claim on their ser- 
vices, but they were {\lways remunerat- 
ed. With the growth of population, 
land l)ecame .scarce and at times as a fee 
for the fealty, they worked without full 
remuneration. Iii recent times, this 
was sought to be asserted as a ])erraa- 
nent claim and to treat the tenants as 
service-holders on whom the landlord 
had unrestricted claim for services. 
The.se peo[)le are invariably pfxu-, and 
there is no combinatioH or sense of sf)li- 
darity among them. They are too timid 
to as.sert their rights. Tl»e preparation 
of a record of their rights was fidl of 
difficulties. It was obviously danger- 
ous to treat them as "beyar," which in 
itself is illegal. To leave them without 
defining the lalxjur each has to render, 
is to make their position insecure. 
They render nonspecific service, and they 
are obviously not chakran holders. The 
labour they render is merely a methqd of 
payment of rent. They have no ca.sh. 
They pay rent in the only possible way 
open to them — to wit, by work in lieu 
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of cash, pay in their equivalent wa{»es. 
Detailed instructions had to be (Jrawn 
up to scrutinise these casek and to make 
every attempt to fix a just and fair rent 
with the consent of all parties, failing 
which to definitely state what lalmur is 
to be render*^, provided it is just and 
fair. 

Insiriu tions were drawn u}1 to induce* 
the parties to fix a definite moijey rent 
for the lands for which the^v i^nder- 
ed "hffjar" whenever’ required. . Tn 
more than 90 |)er cent, of the cases the 
parties could be induced to agree to a 
money rent in a few they would not. 
Of these few again, in some the ten- 
ants were tra) to agree to any money 
rent. They had nothing but tlieir- la- 
bour to finaiue them, 'J'his they offer- 
ed in lieu of rent . In their Vases tlie 
numl)er of days they had to work was* 
definitely ascertained and was nott'd in 
the record. The i-onversion made 
not without goal deal of labour. The 
officers had to discuss with the jiarties 
Ixifofe they could .see the rationale of 
the suggestion. It happened that in 
case of bigger landlords the smaller 
agents like noih.s’ and tahftildt'rK used 
that lalxmr not in ’the interest of the 
landlords but for their |)ersonal work. 
They naturally did not like the conver- 
sion which made them definitely res- 
ponsible for realising certain fixed 
amount and which at the same time de- 
nied them the use of the free services 
of the lalxiurers. In some cases I 
had to address letters direct to the hind- 
lords. or their Managers .and they at 
ome! Jiccejited the propo-sals and came 
tt) terms. 

This hohl of the landlords (proprie- 
tors as well as tenure-holders) on the 
homestead of unorganised, poor and illit- 
erate workers has a debarring effect on 
their growth. It is a mitigated form 
of feudiilism withofit its advanttiges. It 
is to lie easily distinguished from the 
adhiim' habitations in the land of the 
Giri (cultivators) to ’lie found in West- 
ern Duars nnd ot her parts of Norihern 
Bengal. The homesteads were cons- 
tructed by the petiple from whom bt^gars 
are wanted or their ancestors and not , 
as in Jalpaiguri *hy the land owners. 
They do not normally cultivate or share 
their lands as the adhinra do. Their 
servietis are requisitiorted for •certain 
specified days in theory but for all odds 
and ends iu’|)ractice and in the hands 
of unscrupuhfus and high handed people 


become a source of great annoyance and 
harassments. If in spite of the efforts 
made during the .Settlement Operation 
to free their homesteads from liability to 
capricious misuses the system jiersists. 
the necessity for specially enacted legal 
jheasfires will l)e justified on moral 
grounds. 

The problem is almost unknown in 
Doyri but is prevalent in the Rarh area 
specially in Kandi ’ subdivision though 
the extent is not'as wide as in the ad- 
joining district of Birbhum. 

170. 103A Objections. — 1 'he objet> 
tions generally took the character 
of dispjutes l)efore the Attestation 
Officers. Mokarari and rent-free claims 
predominated. They were all disposed 
of by Oa/.etted OificeVs ])ut to suitable 
centres. The outturn appi'oximated to 
about one thousand ca.ses a month. 
The average numl)er of objections was 
5 per cent, on the number /)f iirterests 
though it varied in different police- 
stations ami ranged between 4 per cent, 
at the lowest and 9 j>er cxuit. at the 
highest. 

Srnitiny mid offict' workn. 

171. Final Janch.- The work of 
Final Janch according to practice intro- 
dmed was in Objection camps. I found 
on actual inspection that the work was 
unsatisfactory. Thei'e are more reasons 
than one for this. First, the work was 
done iiway fi'om Headquarters and that 
co-ordination with Heatlquartei's and 
('ollectorate officers which is es.sential at 
the Final stage can’t be secured. 
Secoudfy, the Drawing Section and the 
'J'echnii’al Adviser l)eing away the check- 
ing of ma})s and reiords which go on 
simultiuieously ainl by constant refer- 
ences can’t go on. liadars of one sec- 
tion which concerned another were left 
unattended to and there were none 
to detect and ensure this. Thirdly, 
different camps followed different ways 
and there was a hack of .st.andardisation 
of entries. Occasion.al inspections of 
sn[)erior officers could not be a remedy. 
Fourthly, on aixxaint of the absence of 
sternly now of records there was consi- 
derable loss of time of Vtaff. Finally, 
there were always ilifticnlties ,of jiccom- 
inodation of staff and transjmrt of 
records. 

To any one with experience of records 
and of the errors that creep in it seeftis 
rather strange that the camp system of 
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Final janch should ever have been intro- 
duced. It was arranged in this settle- 
ment that Final janch should not only be 
centralised but must be located at Head- 
quarters of the Settlement where other 
offices are.* In t^ase of Jiadar regar'd- 
iiig local enquiry far in the interior Ky 
.arrangement after accumulation one of 
the officers used to go out and dispose 
them of to save trouble to the parties. 

To train nien in 'Final janch. instruc- 
tions in ‘Bengali were drawn up in the 
form of charts. These were distribut- 
ed to the men who were made to study 
them, and then examined on the details. 
There were stsparate instructions as to 
how to ilieck a slieet, lu.>w to })re|)are 
the different statistical statemfmts, and 
how to fill up each column in the kha- 
tians. Each Revenue Offit-er and the 
Gazetted officer in charge was required 
to go through the completed record and 
submit the result to the Settlement* Offi- 
cer wko pajS.sed orders on each. 

The Final janch rules were thorough- 
ly recast and under inst nu t ions fnun 
the Director of Land Records were 
sent, to other settlements as well. 'Fhe 
kanun/fo.'t and the staff' had to be broken 
into the system and familiarised w'ith 
the methods of chei’k. The work w'as 
divided into squads the nuniLer of which 
depended upon the number of atte.sta 
tion cani})s. ICach .squad was under a 
Revenue Offii-er with good experience ot 
attestation and all under a Gazetted 
officer who was responsible for enforc- 
ing the rules and personal examination 
of jauched records and expected to en 
sure that the rules were followed. '1 
do not feel that the work was as per- 
fect as it should have been or could be. 
The human factor W'as always there and 
men seldom change their ideas and ways 
quickly. 

Janch work is never inspiring to the 
staff. As was notic’ed in the Midna- 
pore Final Report, "the nature of the 
work is not such as to inspire anyone 
with enthusiasm, and there are none of 
those opportunities for illegal gratifi- 
cation wfeieffi, it is feared, prove the at- 
traction to many in camp. ’ Even the 
kanungos who 'join the recess are al#ays 
eager to get away on leave, and .seem to 
consider ihe })eriod of recess as pferiod 
of relaxation when no hard work is ex- 
pected of them, it is my deliberate opi- 
nion that the quality of records in pre- 
sent day .settlements has suffered heavily 
through the slipshod Final janch, and 


much of the improvement in the records, 
which the costly step of field bujarat 
was expected' to secure, has been lost 
through defective scrutiny of records, 
lx)th at attestation and at I'inal Jawh. 
If this state of affairs has to lx*, re- 
medied, the kanungos hdve got to l)e 
thorouglily impressed that rece.ss is a 
^ period of active intellectual work to 
‘which they are legitimately expected to 
devote , themselves. If 1 remember 
aright it yras one of the main reasons on 
which the Government of India sanc- 
tioned the cieation of the KanungocH ser- 
vice as a (continuous one instead of only 
for the Field season, as used to be the 
case l)efore IfiOfi, while the ministerial 
•staff had to be thoroughly trained irj the 
wonk of janch which I (io think most of 
them are not to-day. Over and above the 
fact that a policy of rush wradd be seri- 
•ously detrimental to the quality of janch, 
this system has the additional advantage 
that it aftords a base for fhe training of 
staff to be. supplied to the attestation 
camps in vacanci(*s through ilefFct ion, 
due to de.st'rtion and di.sease.’ * 

I trust, howi'ver, that future Settle- 
ment Officers will not giv'c way and per- 
sist in aspiring after a higher standard 
of <|uality than what unfortunately the 
pre.sent staff' of Assistant Settlement 
Officers and ministerial staff' .stxmi to lx* 
.satisfied with, and .see to it that the 
scrutiny at each .stage is thorough and 
t'v)m])lete and not the mechanical and 
.stale afl'air to which it has been reduced 
in recent years. 

172. Drawing Section.— Along with 
the Final janch of records the final 
work on maps went on. The boundary 
disputes, the margins of villages, the 
boundaries of pieviously surveyed and 
excluded areas were compared, as well 
as the ordinary details of map headings, 
nuinlxiring and symbols. The maps 
were then finally inked up and sent to 
the Bengal Drawing Office to Ixj print- 
ed up to the number separately cal- 
culated in a Section which works to cal- 
culate the number of copies required for 
the various purposes. From the 16" 
maps have akso been prepared maps to 
the scale of 4" to a' mile, and 2" to a 
mile. These, were sent to the Bengal 
Drawing Office to be sent to the Survey 
of India Department for the Final 1" 
to a mile map. No map to the scale of 
1" to a mile was made by this Settle- 
ment. The rule for theif preparation 
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was suljstituted by an order of the Direc- 
tor of ‘Surveys to prepare 2" to a* mile 
map. • The 2" to a mile maj>s were tur- 
ther utilised to show the stones placed 
and for their distribution to fKtnchayets 
and others. 

The Drawing Section also diew.uj) 
.lurisdiction lists to show the villages in 
each poli(?e-station at the time. The.s(; • 
Jurisdiction Li.sts with 1" to a mile 
nnaps for each police-station iVplaccd 
the Old Ohandra’s Lists prf*j»ared in 
to revist; the boundary Ihmuiiis- 
sioner’s l^ists. 

17:L Jurisdiction. — In <>ealing with 
the cases of Jurisdiction for incorpora 
tion in the .lurisdiction Lists various' 
leases of errors in existing Jurisdiction 
were di.scovered. Not only were there 
di.screpancies Ijctween not ilicat ions and 
e.xisling jurisdiction as exercii^ed be-* 
tween dilterent police-.stations within the 
district but anomalous ca.ses yf ’ juris- 
diction were di.scovered i»ctween the dis- 
tricts of Nlurshidabad and Sonthal Par- 
L'ana's. Tliey referred sj)eciallv to 
Jangipore subdivision. 

Each of these cases was carefully exa- 
mined atid detailed proposals for orders 
for remedying the anomalies were sub- 
mitted to the Directoi’ of Land Records 
with this oHice letter .No. .")<•<> of the 5th 
November 1927 and No. 2421 of tin* 8th 
St!ptemlH,!r 1928. .\fter further cor- 
rcspoinleiice and discussions with the 
Government of Bihar the final orders 
were received with the Government of 
Bengal’s Revenue lJe])artment letter No. 
12301 of the 21st Septetnber 1929. 
Some discrepancies tetween this «listrii*t 
and Birbhum w'ere settled by reference 
to both the (a)lleclors. 

174. Statistics.-— The standard sta- 
tistics of (^rop Statements, etc., were 
prepared and consisted of ; — 

{(t) M ilfntkhasra. 

(h) Jiiisivtn\ 

{(•) Analysis of rent an<l Revenue. 

The Mafialumr and Manzawar Regis- 
ters in Fornis A, B, Part I to III, and 
C on' the basis of records-of- rights were 
prepaied. for the »\,se of the Collector. 

The Chowkliinri Registers were I’e- 
writteu too. * 

Th&'Mohnlwar and Mauzaivar Regis- 
ters as well^hs Register G with ('opies 
of proprietors’ khatiov.s should U' ut ilis- 
ed ny the CoWeetor at an early date. 


Register B, Part II. — In connection 
with the entries in Regi.ster B, Pa i t 11, 
a question of prfH'edure to be followed 
in framing the entry in record and in 

prefiaration of the register arose. 

• 

vAlI. land's (xicupied revenye-free by the 
Government or the public l^ody have to 
be entered in Register B, l^aii 11 {ru/e 
Rules 11 and 12 of the Land Registra- 
tion .Manual). I'nder Rule 4, Chapter 
XIII A . page 191.’ 'l ech n i lij 1 R u les , 
lands occujued by'the .same Dcpaifmcnt 
or public body should ^Ih* <‘ntered in Re- 
gi.ster form 1 <‘m5 (c) forB. Part 11. under 
one number in Column 1. 

In the instrtu'lions given under rule 
11 (lb), page 98, of the Laud Regislia- 
tion Manual! for the preparation of Re- 
gi.ster B. Part 11. it, has k'cu staled 
that ‘all lands included in one acqui,si 
tion project .should In* shown un(U*r a 
single entry. " 

11 le question arose as to—* * 

(a) Mow the entries are to In? ar- 
ranged in T’ecord of rights? 

{h) How entries are to lx* made in 
form 199 ((.') f 

'I'he subject was referred to the Direc- 
tor of Land Records in this ollice No. 
2419 of 8th 8epteml»er 1928. and the 
Board in its letter No. 13295 L.R.. dated 
the 15th December 1929, directed that 
one B II number should be a.ssigiu*d to 
the lands of one department or public 
IkhIv but in order to keep the lands under 
difieient ac/.piisition projects .separate, 
a continuous sub-imml)er might be as- 
signed to ilie lands in order of the pro- 
jects. 

Reren ne-jree prap'ertifs. — Revenue- 
free properties are common. 'I’wo ques- 
tions arose iUwut the methods of their 
entries ; - - 

(a) In certain cases specially when 
the revenue-free estate was found borne 
on the registers of Burdwau ('(tllecto 
I'iite the extent of the share was founti 
reeonled in area. Bengal Act VH of 
1876 provides for recording "flte extent 
of interest" in the general registers. 
'Fhe question that ari.ses Is first whether 
the record of rights .should •show any 
share in column 14 or it should be left 
blank or if the Cplle<'torate area lie 
shown anywhere in the rei'ords. It is 
a i'ommou case, but it is equally common 
that different officers have adopttnl diffe- 
rent methods for entry. The case was 



referred, to the Director of Land Re- 
cords in this oflice No. 2212 of the 11th 
August 1928. His reply was received 
in his office letter No. XLIV/Sfi-G? of 
the 3rd October 1928, in which it was 
ordered that the areas should be showh 
and not converted to sharers. ‘ 

(b) Another question arose as to the 
register in which revenue-free proper- 
ties recorded in Collector’s register HI 
of other districts are to be recorded in 
this district. The oa.se was referred 
to the Director of Land Records in this 
office No. 2992. of (he lOth August 1928. 
The Board in its letter No. 356 L.R. — T 
of 10th ()ctol)er 1928, stated that 
the area should be “shown in Column 11 
of the register of the dislrict”' on the 
registers of which the revenue-free pro- 
^ perty is now lx>rne*-and tliat “a separate 
roister for cross entries in the district 
where the Revenue-free lands are situat- 
ed” is not necessary. 

175.* Missing Estates. — On a com- 
parison of the final Maliahrar it w'as 
found that thirty-eight re venue- paying 
estates out of a total of 2370 estates 
were not recorded. Special enquiries 
with the help of thak and Collector’s 
papers restored nineteen. 'Fhe other 
nineteen with a revenue of oidy 
Rs. 62-12-2 could not l)e traced. The 
Collector was given the list in this office 
letter No. 3908 of the 10th May 1929 
with details of the points collected in the 
enquiry and requested to malte any fresh 
enquiries he might think proper. If 
his conclusion was the same as that of 
this Department, steps might lie taken to 
write them off with the sanction of the 
higher authorities or such other action 
taken as may l>e deemed possible. 

Similarly, of Revenue-free properties 
one hundred atid .seventy -seven were mi.ss- 
ed. For most of the missing revenue- 
free. estates the Mahalwar did not sup- 
ply any information. In several cases 
the register was blank and the Collecv 
torate papers supplied vague or meagre 
materials. In large number of cases the 
recorded proprietors were not traceable. 


This was mainly due to the fact that no 
mutation was made for a considerable 
length of time. Here, too, the Collec- 
tor was informed, in this office letter 
No. 3908-09, dated the 16th May 1929, 
to make such enquiries as the Collector 
thought fit and if he failed, to move the 
higher authorities to write theni off. 

C 

' Much more usefoul statistics could be 
collected along with the general work if 
more funds could be available and some 
training i(i Statistical work given to the 
Knmtvaoii and the officers. There is 
Imrdly any possibility of another inde- 
pemlent batyh <»f oflicers getting the 
same opportunity for gathering first- 
Jiand valuable data. 

176. Printing. The printing work 
has iK'en, stereotyped now. But the 
work was heavy. The total numf)er of 
"ntereftts for combined operation I'ame to 
1.730,000. The murder of presses in 
operation- reai-hed up to 26 while one was 
set apart for printing the record o.f Irri- 
gation rights. 

The average numlH»ir of serious and 
very serious mistakes came to about 3 |)er 
cent, while the average earning of <*oni- 
positors varied l)etween Hs. 28 (twenty- 
eight) to Rs. 40 (rupees forty) per month. 
The numl^er of lines on average came to 
alxait 12 |)er khntiat). Tlic cost rate for 
printing an interest aveniged about two 
annas and five pies. 

The introduction of 75% rag pa|)er 
as stated elsewhere added considerably 
to the cost of printing. Its recommenda- 
tion is that it is more durable but it 
does .seem to me that the a/.ure laid 
was g(K)d enough for the pnrpo.se and if 
economy is to be effected the jmint .should 
be re-examined. 

177. Final Publication. — The final 
Publication was imule at Sadar where 
notices were is.sued and the rei'ords were 
kept open. This was a formal matter. 
The actual signing of certificates was 
made when the Recovery was started in 
each village. 



CHAPTER III. 


The concluding stages. 


17H. Computation and Recovery. — 

The total cost on account of settlement 
proper is — 

Kh. 


AflHtatoil in tlio ( ’InipliT on Kiiuinriul 
Analy»<iH <il i|io Kinal Koport 
liirbliniii SoM liainait . 

Total t:oHt of 'rmvorso hikI iinip 
ropro^ltu-iioM. ^ 



(a) Sfiiinp 

(h) Saif' of sfo» U aiul niisi<>f- 
, iHoconH. 


37.«H,073 (f) ^ 

m 

( 11 ) 


I.MiJTI 
I .:i.'i.r»'.»7 (III) 


Not ^•\pfMn^il^l^o I 11 nihiftfi 

in or. 


•i2.ni,;nr» (iV) 


H5H sq iriilrs (75 fii liirbhuin and 93 
ill Miirshidnbnd) of tlio provionsly sur- 
vey oil AttuitKhu'if estates (other tiuul 
(jovernnu‘iit and reiuporarily ^settled 
estates) was also taken u}) with this 
operation. Tlie net cost on* this area 
cHiinys to Us. In view of the 

(joverninent ot India’s orders conveyed 
in Mr. Noyces letter No. 1337-344-2, 

dated tlie 301 h Ani^ust 1913, no part of 
the cost in such areas to h^ rediaie will 
l>e horiK* by the State. I luis the State 
eoutrihiition c*oincs to 25 [^er cent, ot 
Rs. 42,91,315 Rs. 2,11,848 or 

Rs. 9,97, 3t>7 (V). 

Tho iirnonut <lu<‘ I'rnrn (lovorninoni 
iiiulor mil* !!♦» i'J) (O {i) niul (h) 
of til*' Siir\oy jMmI Si'Olfinfiit • 

Miiiinai, IIMT is .. S,‘l,226 I) 

Tho fOHt (*f nminfonmue of 

Ixjuinlary pillars i^* 111.1.^9 (^11) 

1'lnis Ihc net reioverable ainoiint 
from private parties is (IV) minus (\) 
minus (^’l) pins (V’lJ) or Rs. Jn. 119, 881. 

This amount was arranged to l)e. ro- 
eovered fioin landlords and o<*cupiers 

according to the (jovernment apportion- 
ment orders ns noted l)clo\v ; — 


Itluck A 


niitck II 
Block C 


Block D 


'Btoifk B 


Apporth'iinienl; iinlrr 
Nn. ihssr.W.. dated 2dth 
(lidtda r isVja. 

ApiM*rf.lnfirm‘iif unlrr 
N<*. l.MliMtl,. H.. «l:ifed 
iMM It (li'hdaT liU! 7 . 

AfM»»»i'tii'iiuu'nt firder 
No. iCi.'i dated 

• lirili .luiie lft2S. 

Apport ioniuent order 
No. f»4S|i. datiMl aOth 
March IrtlM). 

ApfH>rtfontnei»t order 
No. 2:J7;CsL.K., dated 
24tli Novofiiher 11130. 


lijtte iHT acn' He. 1-H, 
(Hrdynt.l- OaunKR ; 
Landh >rd I r» nn na«). 

Hate |M*r acre Rj*. 1*7. 
(Halyati aiinna ; 
haiidlonl— lf» annual. 

Hate (H'r aen> Ue. I-K. 
( Kalynil - 9 aiiiiafi ; 
Landlord— r;» annaa). 

lute |H'r ROW Ue. 1-4. 
(Ralyatt— 7 annas ; 
Landlord — 1 3 annas). 

Rate per acre lU 1-8. 
(HaiyaM— -0 aiiiias ; 
Landlord — 15 atinas). 


ITnder-m<‘yf/Y.<f with no ’right of occu- 
pancy were exempte<i .from fviymeut. 
But all und«r-m/ya/s with right of o(!CU- 
paney were* to pay annas 4 for each 
tenancy. 


93 


Computation . — This was done at 
headcjuarters. Details of the appor- 
tionment orders w'ere put do\Cn in Ben- 
gali and each Computer provided with 
a calculation table. There was a .series 
of chei'ks and the estimated demand was 
dieclasj against the computed demand. 

The total com[)uted deinand for the 
two district.s came to Its. 32,4H.4'24 vvfiich 
left a margin of Rs. 1,08,548 over the 
anifaint to lx; actuaWy recovered. The 
actual collection up to the end of March 
1982 was Rs. 31,94.740-4-7 while certi- 
ficate for a sum of*Rs. 21,5794-8 for 
Birbhum and 4,102 certificates for a sum 
of Its. 27. .504- 1.5-9 for Miirshiilabad were 
pending e.xecution before the Collectors. 

A Slim df Rs. 80,872-1 1-0 consisting of 
small demands was remitted (r/</e 
Director of Land* Records’ letter. 
No. XX III / 1 1-2008, dated 25lh Janu- 
ary 1982). The iiuniljer of certificates 
made over to tiie Collectors is larger than 
what was arranged In^fore ^amUfliis i.s 
due to the fact that for petty arrear de- 
nmnds lietween Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 in Hirbhiun 
2.288 cases for Rs. 6.874 and in Mur- 
shidabad 3.517 ca.ses for Rs. 10.878-3-0 
had to lie instituted. These amounts 
were originally thought to lx? remitted 
blit it was ednsidered by higher authori- 
ties desirable to make an atteinjit 
tlirough certificates. Hence these lerti- 
ficates were filed. 

Recovery in this area twdee received 
interruption. In the year 1928 there 
was a failure of crops and an agilaf ion 
was .started to stop recovery. .Vs a mat- 
ter of fact there was almost an order to 
l>e issued to that efTeet. 1 was moving 
among the people in constant touch with 
them and found that actually the people 
were more anxious to pay and get their 
hhntiavs and ma]»s than the outside 
world w^as led to Ix'lieve. Vet some 
people anticipating that thereby the Gov- 
ernment might Ix' forced to stop rtHove- 
rv {irevailed njxm the jinblic to bold 
al<x)f from the recovery camps. A meet- 
ing was convened and T met the jieople. 
in the village. I promis<*d that no co- 
ercive measure was to lx* taken without 
my personally going thronglr the facts 
of the individual ease. For the rest 
those who w'anted the* maps and the 
records might pay and take them aw^ay : 
the’ertifioate of final publication was to 
be signed and the programme of the ope- 
ration would not Ix^ interfered with. 
From the next day the retwery work 
was in full swing. The voluntary ftliy- 
ments exceeded 00 ner (X»nt while T found 
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in going through the list of deijiiilters 
that men least a fleeted by lailure ot erops 
were the niost among those who do I an li- 
ed, e.g.. a titled inonied individual 
whose annual ineome was certainly not 
to be expresiised in less than six digit^ 
depending mofe on usury than on bands' 
was in arrears for Us. 25 (twenty-live) 
and his agent had put in a petition for 
time on account of failure of crops. It 
was enquired into and found that his 
agents had not remittQil rent of any of 
the under-tenants while his banks lay in 
districts which had bumper crops. 

In 1931 the depression had its reper- 
cussion on recovery and the Government 
was approached to allow time. It was 
allow’ed. Yet the outstanding balances 
had been demanded l)efore the depression 
.came in and in the past every tH-casion 
on which payment w'as promised and the 
promise accepted they had defaultejl. 

The ordinary tenant was invariably 
quite regular in payment and the per- 
centage of voluntary |>ayments among 
tenants was seldom less than 80 per cent, 
on the first demand while even ultimate- 
ly only a very small fraction had to Ixi 
realised by certificates. The rate of 
eight to ten annas per hlgh(un\ exchange 
for a complete printed list of interests on 
lands with all rights recorded and a well 
printed map for the village is never con- 
sidered heavy by the tenants. Hut that 
is not the case with the landlords. In 
case of the more efficient Avith large sums 
to pay the payment was prompt and if 
they at all prayed for the dues to lie paid 
in instahtients there wms hardly .a de- 
fault. But for the inefficient the modnsr 
operandi were stereotyped — refusal to 
pay in the Recovery Camp, starting with 
a prayer for Sadar payment in instal- 
ments. When the pj’ayer wais allowed 
and when instalments to their satisfac- 
tion w'ere fixed to default in paying the 
first instalment, to Ik; followed up later 
by a 2nd petition with a 2nd .set of instal- 
ments and to repeat default followed by 
a 3rd prayer. If a certificate is filed, a 
small amount is paid followed up by peti- 
tions for time. When they are exhau.st- 
ed correspondence is inspired in news- 
papers followed by repre.sentations or in- 
terviews with a‘il types of officers. Mn 
quite a lar 4 ge number of cases the pay- 
ment could easily be made if not in one, 
sum at least in instalments. The in- 
stalments can be suitably fixed if there is 
a genuine desire to play the game. It 
is seldom remeraliered that Settlement 
costs are advanced out of the Tax-payers* 


money; in the Public Exchequer. Sever- 
al years lapse before re-jiayment is ask- 
ed for — a re-paymenl so far without in- 
terest and with 25 |)er cent, deducted and 
in addition providing a conqilete list of 
maps and reconls bringingr all disputes 
to a liead for a decision .aim .settling the 
largest ])ercentage of them without any 
gp j) rec i a ble expen d i tu re . 

There are three points in connection 
with the work of Rei'overy which mu.st 
lie noted. ' 

First, a sum which a landlord has to 
pay varies with his interests. The 
interests vary directly W'ith profit and at 
the end a reasonable system of insLal- 
i;ients meets the case of hardshi]) in pay- 
ing ^his dues. But it is necessary to 
examine if other relief is po.ssible. The. 
former ratio of distribution between 
landlord and tenant is wmrth examining 
to find'out if some re-adjustment is pos- 
sible. .It is speci.ally so now when cer- 
tain spec'i'nc alterations have been made 
to work out the net recoverable amount. 

Secondly, the rules clearly and‘un- 
equivocally contenqil.atcid energetic men 
to lie put in charge of rcc'ovcmy work. 
It contemplated officers who could con- 
stantly go round the villages under their 
charge, .stir up the ixople, hedp them to 
make payments without any cost. In 
prac-tice only old Kanungos who arc on 
the eve of retirement are put in. The 
work suffers in quality. The officers 
hardly ride or bike, and .seldom mciet the 
villagers in their own village's. Recovery 
c'amps are left more or Ic^ss to themselves. 
The rules about check of accounts have 
recently been recast after full discussion 
at the Settlement Conference Init unless 
they are enforced by energetic men, are 
dead letters. In one Rec-overy Camp 
money was stolen, in another inspection 
disi'overed embezzlement leading to pro- 
secution and conviction of a tahsildar 
and punishment of other officials. 1 
think none not fit to ride and liike about, 
should Ixj put in charge of recovery 
camps. 

Thirdly . — The laNV relating to the im- 
plication of the liability of tne land for 
costs under .sec'tion 114, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, should be made more spec-ific. 

In the case of tha. 'Vism-lUtarati it 
ajipeared that lands were acciuired for 
the Visva-Bh>:irati whic;h before’ final 
publication had several interests on 
them. It was contended that Visva-Jiha- 
rati was not liable for the cqsts incurred 
in preparing the record lielbre the acqui- 
sition. The Objection was! referred to 
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the Director of Land Records, l\engal, 
and tile Legal Reineinbraricei' heli| that 
the yiamirliharaii should iie made liable 
for the (!ost. Letter No. 2225, dated the 
14th Afiril 19:10, a(hlres.sed to the Direc- 
tor of Land Records, Bengal, is quoted 
below : — • 

“With to voi^r h‘iier No. XX 111/ 

(latiMl tin* 2m Manli 
tin llio tjiifslion of intatUMite ot cos^ 

iiitun*<‘(l ill pivjiurinjr tlu* m-ord 
of lif^^hLs in t (*rtain (*ji.s(\s, !• have iln* 
honour lo slate tliat in ^view of the 
east* r(‘]iortf(| in ‘Id, (Mj.J. dHt, ih<‘ 
as.stLssiuenl of costs iiinlci* .section 
111, Itcnoal Ttoiancy Act, must he 
ht*lfl to ho math* not on the land hut 
on the landltinl aiuf ttuiant. 
lan;^iia»f of tlie .section su^-^ested 
that llie co.sts will have to hi? 
ajipoi t itmed hetweiMi tin* landltirds, 
tenants and occupants after the 
jiri*paral ion of»lhe uncord, ht^taUHt? 
the asst'ssiiient is txi he ^ made of 
costs “im urred in caiiyini* .out tlu‘ 
jii'ovisioiis id tins ('ha])tiM“. This 
vii*\v is also su])l)ortt*d hy tiji* wfirds 
used in clause <2) of .-4»<‘tioii 114. 

'I liiutdoi it ftdlows that tin* assess- 
nnuit id in>ts must he made on the 
landlords and lenants, whoever they 
may lie, at the date of such as.sess- 
incfil. 1’licie is no haidsliiji in this, 
a^ the hiMietil of the lecord of liiThts 
will he leaped hv lhe»|miiy to wliom 
the land \Nas made over aftcT 

aci juisi I ion . I am, thereloie, of 
ojiinion that the I isi^a^lihn mt t 
should he made liable for tin* 
cost “ . 

'riicrc was a tasc pridcirod Iw llalai 
Kamala Kaiijan Kay the facts were 
sf^it<’'(l in the jndcimcid of tbe du<l);‘e 
(Mr. IL li. S. 'ilivar I.I'.S.). The 
decisiiin is wuitli qiuiling; 

“Tlic facts (if this suit arc nil admit- 
ted and arc as fullows ; 

Jn Octolicr cr November 192S n st^tfle- 
ment record was linally published in 
rcjspect of tlic ma/tal in suit. Costs 
for this .settlement were a.sses.sed 
against the then 'Atnuinihir and patnldars 
under sect ion 114 (jf tbe Bengal Tenancy 
Act, and Chapter XV of part 11 of the 
Bengal Survey and Settlement Manual. 
The then paid the amount 

assessed on t hem and some of the amounto 
asses-sed oft the patnidars' was rechvered 
from the pafnidara. Then the plaintiff 
puj’chased in 1930 the Zemindari in- 
'terest of the vidhal in a lievenue Sale* 
under Act XI of 18.59 and annulled the 
■patni. IJovernment, the flefeudant, had 
a certificate out againsLthe patnidars at 
this time to, recover their snare of the 
settlement €»cpenses. On plaintiff's pur- 
chase of i\\e pi ahul these certificates were 


transferred to the name of the plaintiff 
and on plaintiff's objetiion being over- 
ruled the plaintiff had to pay the amount 
of the (^Mtificates. Hence, the plaintiff 
has l>rought tiic.se suits for the cancella- 
tion of tlie.se certificalos ami for the re- 
i:t)ve(‘y of the amount pay! under them 
on the ground that he is no^ liable for the 
patmdnr's sliare of the settlement costs. 
'J’he learned Sub-.Iudgc holding that the 
f)laintjfl‘ was in pos.scs.sion of the lands 
of.tlie pafnis and Vas therefon^ liable 
for the settlemeifl costs a.s.ses.sed on the 
patnidars. dismissed the suits. The 
plaintiff accoi-dingly appeals against 
the.se decisions. 


X'ow In ;,ij)j)eal. the appellant argues 
that the reasoning of the learned Sub- 
Judge is mistaken.* The only ruling 
on the matter which either side has been 
able to jH'odiice is 33 Calcutta L.iw 
Journal 349. 'I’liis and akso rule 414 of 
Chapter XV of Cart II (jf tlie*Survey 
and Sell lenient Manual, ‘referred to 
above show that asses.smeiil is made not 
upon })o.s.se.ssion iti the land lait uixin a 
person's intere.sl in the land. After all 
pos.session »if land by a Zruiiudar or 
tenn re-holder is anyhow more or less 
a hnlinical matter. In the )»re.sent 
case defendant acted on the presump- 
tion that ])laintin’ on his revenue sale 
purcli ase anntrll(*(l the tenures under 
section 37 of the Act. But this does 
Jiot give him any additional fiossession 
of the land lliau he had l»cf(.ir6 .as 
Z.iani ndnr . 1 l(J was in possession jis 

Z.i mhidar . He has not come into posst'S- 
^ion of anything further hv the annul- 
menl. He is admittedly not ’ho siuccss- 
or-in-interest of the pntnidar as 
reijuircd hy section 414 of the Manual, 
mcn*'ly iH^caiise lie has annulled the 
/mtiii. Hence, automatically the 
defendant (*annot transfer the certifi- 
cates against tlie tenure-liolders to 
plaintiff and recover from him. .Section 
114(3) lays down that an arrear like this 
shall he recoverable as an arrear of land 
revenue. But this means that it is 
rewvcrahle under the Certificate jinx'e- 
dure and not that it is reeovej'able from 
the Zf’mindar. If it had lieen. defend- 
ant should have recovered from the 
excess sale proceeds of plaintiff's pur- 
chase under section 31 of the*Sales Act. 
The defendant can, of course, prtx'eed 
against the tenure but the plaintiff is 
in no way in jxxssessiun of the tenure 
interest. So. in view of this the cer^ifi- 
e4ite against him is illegal. The plaintiff 
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came in after the final publication but 
he is of course liable only as the successor 
in interest 'of the 'Lt'tnwdar and not as 
the successor in interest of the painidar 
as he did not acquire the interest of the 
patnidar. > ^ 

It is clear from a perusal of the' 
papers of th<^ Certificate case Exhibit 
1 (b) and 1 (c) that the certificate 
against the old patr^idars was trans- 
ferred to the plaintiff under Rule 414, 
which, as I have pointed out above, does 
not apply in the present case*. It is 
not true in the present case that the 
plaintiff is successor-in-interest of the 
patnidar but that the patni interest has 
ceased to exist. 

There is no force in the defendant’s 
contention that their present claim is a 
'Crown debt, which the revenue sale 
could not extinguish, for it is a Crown 
debt against the patni interest and rnay 
still l)e executed against that interest. 
A Cro\<n debt is not executable against 
any iKxly other than the original debtor 
or his .siicxessor-in- interest. It is argued 
that the plaintiff will reap the benefit 
of the fK)rtion of the settlement for 
which the patnidars were asst»ssod. If 
this is sf>, a fresh assessment shoidd have 
been made, as dealt with in the next 
paragraph . 

J..astly, we fiave the defence rai.sed in 
paragraph 4 of the written statement 
that cis the patni no longer exists the 
whofle of the settlement costs are recover- 
able from the Zemindar. But a certain 
portion of the co.st.s were originally 
assessed against the tenure and the 
certificate is in respect of these. The’ 
plaintiff cannot be made liable auto- 
matically for these. 

It is no one’s case that there has Ix^en 
a re-a.s.sessment of the balance of costs as 
the Zemindar ' interest on the extinction 
of the patni interest and that the 
certificate is for this. Whether such a 
re-assessment could l)e made might I)e 
a debatable point. Anyhow it is not 
defendant’s case that any such re-assess- 
ment has l)een made in the present case. 
Hence, it .is clear that the plaintiff is 
not liable for the amount recovered from 
him by certificate against the patni 
interest, apd his suit must succeed. 
The finding and decree of the learlied 
Sub-Judge are reversed and the 
plaintiff’s .suit in ‘ the lower court is 
decreed on contest with costs with 
interest on the decretal amount at six per 
cent, up till the date of realisation. 


,1 

Interest on the amount of the certificate 
will run from tlie date of paymeiit of 
plaintiff at the same rate up to the date 
of decree. The appeals are also allowed 
with costs.” 

An ap[)eal against the or/ler was filed 
before the High Court and is ])ending. 

There were,ca.se.s where g(K>d <leal of 
difficulties had to 1k' encounfered in 
realising the costs even by a sale under 
the Certificate Act. These difticidties, 
I anticipate, will. grow unless remedied 
by legal provisions. It was a (pjestion 
whether the right, title and interest 
passed free from encumbrances in such 
sales. The recovery of costs under sec- 
tion 114, Btuigal Tenancy Act is really 
a’ recovery of a “State loan” it is to the 
interest of the tax-payers that .such loan 
should lie recovered with the least trouble 
and delay. If the legal }>osition 1 ki 
n'laile dear and sound the collection 
would be expedited to the relitd’ of the 
tax-payer.s. in general as well as of the 
a ssessees i n‘ pa i-t i cu 1 ar . 

Cost of re-snrreyed areas. The qfies- 
tion of liability of .survey and .settle- 
ment cost for the areas pnnictusly ilone 
ami resurveved during tbe operation 
was also raised. 'I'iiis ndate to Diara 
Block No. K w’hich was taken up as a 
result of correspondenc<‘ (‘iiding with 
Director of Land Records' kdter No. 1 ' 
‘22-27J1, dated the Jrd March lt)2K. 
The (jiiestion of recovmy of this area 
was referred to the Director of Land 
Records in this office letter No. KMff, 
dated the 22nd Septemln'r IfiJO, and 
subsequent correspondence on tin* sub ject 
resulted in the Goverument accepting 
the recovery |)ro})osal and fiassing the 
apjxirtionmenit oirder. The Midnapore 
Zeniindary Company filed an objection 
against the recovery of cost for this area. 
Similar objections' were filed by <»ther 
landlords. 'I’he Objection of the Mid- 
napore Zemindary Company was heard 
on 5th June, 1931 and rejected. I'he 
order is quoted Ijelow : - - 

“I have examined the ca.se from the 
[mint of view of lx>th law and equity. 

l.egally section 114, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, lays down no condition. It is. the 
Ixxial Government which must lie con- 
'vineed. The Ixxal Governmefit was 
and by its order No. 13738 L.R., dated 
the 24th Novelnlier 1930, direi-ted by a 
notification in the Calrntta (imeite, the 
realisation of costs. The matter ends. 

As to equity, the operation showed 
that there had been consideiuble changes 
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in the niaps and records, as th^ areas 
are subject to the action of riverV As 
much as 70 j)er cent, changes in the 
reciords were made. At tiie time of tlie 
last Settlement the Vtbandi Act was 
not made into Law. The reixird of 
such tenamnhs of which there wjis a 
considerable numl)er needed to*l>e recast 
under the law since then* {)assed; in a 
large number of villages tlie landlord 
put no case under Section 105, liengal 
Tenancy Act. A correct upto date 
record apart from its manilVild other 
advantages, in the circumstances stated, 
can l)c made the basis of cases under 
S<x’tibn 105, Rengal Tenancy Ad, if the 
parties claxtse to utilise that. 

Tlie assessment has lx*en at a io\V 
rate; the landlords’ share is only* live 
annas fier hKjha. Surely at that cheap 
cost to have a correi-t and up to date 
record, specially in view of the ehaiigcs 
which have taken pla.ee in the area, 
must. 1 m^ considered a Imkui of great value 
and not. made the subject of comjjiaint. 
(Ilejected,)." 

All ohji'ct.iofi against that order was 
fiUrd by tlie ('ompany Ixd'ore the Director 
of hand Records. *rhe, statement of 
facts was sup))iicd* in thi’s ollicc letter 
No. 1052 of tile 7th Sejitemher lOJll. 
'I’he dwision was coiilirmed. 

179. Case work. In the cases under 
section 105 the plaint ill's were generally 
tlie landloi’ds and their ilaims for 
settlement of fair rents included thyir 
claims lor t^nhaiicemeiits of the e.visting 
rents under sei’lion 7 (for tenures), and 
110 (for raiyati holdings), for additional 
rents for lands alleged to l)e held by the 
tenants in e.xee.ss of what the existing 
rents were paid for. for new* rents for 
lands I'ecorded as liable to rent and in 
many cases for correction of record-of- 
rights on the allegation that ordinary 
occupancy! holdings had lx;en wrongly 
retiorded as mokarari and mal lauds as 
Miskar, together with their claims for 
enhancements on the jamaii said to be 
wrongly recorded as mokarari or for 
settlement of new rents alleged to have 
been wrongly re(X)rded as nlskar.^ The 
contentions of the defendants, who were 
generally the tenants, were among other 
tornial objectioiiiJ as to maintainability^ 
of the cjises, misjoinder, non-joinder,’ 
limitation, etc., that the^ jamas were 
mokarari where they have been recorded 
as suqh as well as .setting up new claims 
of mokarari, in nmny cases where they 
were recorded as ordinary occupancy 
holdings, thj^t the lauds recorded as 


liable to rent were their niskar lands, 
that there was no excess land in their 
holdings for which plaintiffs could he 
entitled to additional rents and lliat even 
in ca.ses where the holdings were admit- 
tedly ordinary fKicupancy! ones plaintiffs 
Mere not entitled to get thigh enhance- 
ments in tionsideration ofsthc abnormal 
rise in the cost of cultivation, want of 
sufficient irrigation faiilities and the 
abnormal rise in price of rice during the 
doc-ennial period 'just preceding the 
institution of tile cast's m consctpience 
of the la.st European. war. The ])laiMtiff 
landlords generally could not rchiit the 
presumption of mokarari raised by 
prfMluction of rent receipts showing pay- 
ment of uniform rent or at tlie .same rate 
of rent for. 20 years immediately ])reced- 
ing the institution of the cast's or raised 
by the entries in tlfe raord of rights.. 
Excess lands for which additional rents 
were iMaimed could 1 k' proved only in rare 
ca.st's, the evidence retjuired to prtive 
exce.ss land in section .52 of tlie* Lciigal 
1'enancy Act was not gt'iieially! avail- 
able. In rare cast's also could hands 
recorded as niskar or jirovetl by evidence 
to 1 h' niskar, he proved to Im‘ otherwise. 

• Rates of rent lor lands rocoi’dcd as liable 
to rent coiiltl not he proved ami lents 
wert* settled hv (‘omparison of rates of 
rent in khatians of neighbouring lambs 
of the same cla.s.s with similar advant- 
ages. 

The cases under section HKi were 
generally for the correction of entries 
in the column of .status, shares and 
rents. l'a.<es for transfer of plots were 
not many and there were also some cases 
•for correction of name.s of possessors 
both in (iolumn 13 (working khatian) and 
column 23 and names and shares in the 
tolnmn of superior iiiten'st (columns 1 
& 'l). ('hanges claimed in the column 
of status were generally from temiro- 
holders into raiyats, raiyats into Korfas, 
raiyat sfhitibaii into raiyat mokarari or 
raiyat niskar rhakrnn into niskar 
raiyat, Dakhalkar into raiyat sthitiban 
and ncc rersa. Corrections claimed in 
columns of shares w’ere on various 
grounds and similarly also the claims 
for correction of the names of possessors 
and names and shares in the columns of 
superior interest. The* claims in the 
rent column were on the allegation that 
i-enits payable at the time of the final 
publieation of the reeord-of-riglit.s were 
different from those recorded or that the 
entries “liable to rent’’ should be 
* ‘niskar'’ or vice versa or that rents had 
already been settled and paid but the 
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records were “liable to rent”. The 
claims for transfer of plots were also on 
various gr<ninds. 

Rent-frvc vlnimx.- (1) In some cases 
the lands were recorded as ‘‘liable tQ 
rent”. As the lands are recorded as^ 
‘‘liable to rent * they are presumed to be' 
mnl or assess(<d to revenue. To rebut 
this presuin|)tion, plaintiff proved old 
kohaUis which showed that the lands had 
be<*n ti'eated as rentrfrt*e for about 50 
years. 

Possession for a, long time without 
payment of rent leads to an inference of 
rent-free title {ruh case of Hiprodas 
versus Monorama Debi, 22 C. W. N., 
page 390). So the presumption as to 
inal was rebutted by tlie evidence of the 
plaintiff. 'Fhe presumption as to mul 
land which has U'en'rai.sed Iw the record- 
of-rights st(M)d as a bar to the rent-free 
right . When this presumption . is 
relmfkHl the lands were declared rent- 
free. » 

There is another aspect of the 
question. Although the hind was pre- 
sumed to 1 k5 ruaJ by virtue of reiord the 
rent-free right could be created by grant. 
Then the production of the graiit itself 
was not. however, the only way of jirov- 
ing the grant. Presumjition of a lo.st 
grant, arises in i-ases of long possession 
under the claim of a definite right (ride 
ca..se of Kij'fiii (!handra Itoy rf'isus Sree- 
nath (ffiakravarty. 31, C. VV'. N., j>age 
135)i. In this case the evidence showed 
long p»)sse.ssion under claim of a. deliuite 
rigid., so tiie presumption of lo.st graid. 
arose in it. Hence the rept-frei; title 
was proved. 

(2) In .somes cases the lands were 
recorded as rent-free and |)la.intiff wanted 
a declaration that they wert^ 7iial. As 
the lands were r«-orde(l as rent-free, the 
jiresumption was that they were not 
mat or assessed lands. 

In a case like this landlord must first 
jirove that the land in suit is mnl land, 
otherwise he has no lorm standi and 
cannot claim rights of assessment 
[<u//« (1) tbe case of Hurrihar Mukhsirji 
versus Madhab (’handra, 14, Mcxire’s 
Indian Apfieals' page 152; (2) .Tag4eo 
versus Bahjeo, 27, C.W.N., page 025 |. 
The manner of proving the land as Mai 
is as follows : — 

( 

(1) The land was taken into consi- 
, deration at the time of assess- 
ing land revenue. 


(2)^ftents were ever realised for the 
land by the landlord op his 
predoeessor in inteiest. 

In none of these landlords succeeded 
in proving that the lands were assessed 
to land revenue av they ever realised 
rents for the lands. So the lands were 
not proved .to be 7fial. Hence the lands 
were not proved to be “liable to rent.” 

In one H;ase the jainabandi dated 
1282 of landlord showed that there was 
a jama iov the land in suit in the name 
of a person. But there were no papers 
to show that this ja77ia had ever been 
reali.sed. Hence landlord failed to 
prove that he realised I’ent for the lands. 
8o the lands in suit were not proved to 
be mal. * 

StfCthm 50. — (a) Does " Mohaku'[> 
H ajat ' ' , rebut M oka/ari '( ‘ ‘ AJ ohakup' ' 

ordinarily* means the omission of rent. 
The circuiiistancos of a ia.se .show 
whether it is tempoiary or permanent. 
When the remi.ssion is temporary, it is 
a part (tf rent, .so the granting or with- 
drawal of it makes no change in rent. 
I’he temporary remi.ssion or mohakwp 
d<M‘s not rebut moka.rai-i. W’hen the 
remission is permanent it a.mounts to 
reduction of i-enl. it shows variation of 
rent ami lelnits 7uukarari. 

As the amount of 7ii(>hakup varied 
in'dilTerent years it was considered 
temporary remission up to 1303. .\s it 

was dropped in 1304 completely, the 
mohakup of 1304 was looked up<.*n as 
permanent remission. So the //tohakup 
of 1304 rebuts 7/ioka/-ari, and not the. 
mohukup of other years. 

In Hharusila group of cases, the 
earliest paper that was forthcoming 
showed mohakup. 'Fhe same amount was 
.shown as mohakup in all other papers 
including the recent ’ papers. As the 
amount of mohakup never varied, it 
cannot lie held as a temporary remi.ssion. 
As the amount including 7/holmkup was 
never realised as rent, it conJd not 
said that the remi.ssion was permanently 
given in a particular year. 

In fact the entry ''mohakup " in such 
(^ises is a paper entry showing no real 
transaction tehiyid it. The question 
of permanent or temporary remission 
does not arise. This moh4tk7t,p does not 
rebut mokarari. 
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(b)^Dors '‘batta” aqypf’aring it^pa'per 
for 1S70 rebut jfiokararj'{—'Ym term 
“batta'’ means allowance for exchaiif?- 
ing siertt rupees for (’/Oin[)aiiy's rui)ees. 
The (’oinpany’s rupees were first intro- 
duced in so cfmversiorL of sirai 

rupees should he inadp in 18517 ‘*•1. 
latest. 

t 

It was urged hy the lanclloi'il tliat 
since the ''batta" appeared in 1279 it 
is not allowance for exchange in this 
ease hut an abwab: since it has been 
consolidated with rent it shows varia- 
tion in rent and rebuts mokarari. 

« 

But as papers prioj’ to 1279 were not 
forthcoming we (cannot say when it wj*s 
first introduced. The papei’ itself 
shows that it is the difference lietween 
the value of two kinds of rupees. So 
in this case the "hatta" was used in it's 
ordinary sense, and was held not to 
rebut mokarari. . 

Of’ cfHirse if "batttt ' is really intro- 
duced after 18517 in any jama, it is an 
abwab. An addition of abaaib or legal 
cess does not rebut mokarari. 

{(') [)(>('.<< kharij ' rrbiif mokarari V — 
The case of Kamnath /v'/-.s//.s- .lagannath, 
109. Indian (’ases. page 151(5, lays down 
that a new tenancy is created when a 
tenant sells or transfers a ])ortion of 
his holding and the landlord recognises 
the transferee and presumption under 
section oO ceases to a])ply (dustices 
(huning and Uoy). 

On the basis of this case law it wms 
urged by the landlords tliat the recogni- 
tion of a transferee created new tenanev 
and rebutted mokarari presum])tion. 
In (’ourt's opinion this princijile was 
not sound. When a holding is mokarari 
and tra.nsfei'ahle, the recognition does 
not create new tenancy. So the argu- 
ment, which is advanced in favour of 
a new tenaiuy. assumes the liolding to 
1)6 .sthitiban and not transferable, which 
is the fact to he proved. So the argu- 
ment was, held to he faulty. 

The principle of the above case wa.s 

not followed in (he trial of suits. 

• * 

It was also urged that the rent 
khnrijed did not liear the .same pro])or~ 
tion to the new area wdiich the, old rent, 
bore 'to the. old area, so the kharij 
proved variation of rate of rent and 
rebutted mqjcarari. 


The (contention was held not to be 
sound. The variation in rates of rcMit 
pre.sup|W)ses .settlement of ofd rent by 
rates, and then settlement of new r(*nt 
yccording to differmit rales. I'nle.ss 
it. is proved that the old rent was assess- 
*ed according to certain* rates, varia- 
tion in rate of rent cannV. he jiroved. 
In none of the case.s tried the landlords 
.succ(‘ed(‘d in proving settlement of old 
l•(Mlt by rates, .so vafiation in late of rent 
was not proved hy kharij. 

(fl) I)or.'< adflition'of kha.'^ lands nbat 
Mokarari '{ — Sc'ction 50, clause 51. is 
the section in point; It lays down 
that addition of lands does not affect 
the presuinption. ’I’he point now^ is 
that what the 'lands'' of this section 
mean and wla^ther >hey mean lands f)f, 
a holding only or khas lands as well. 

The case of Hemchandra rrrsa.s 
(iirishchandra 92. Indian (^ase.s. page 
107. interprets the "lands' ‘ as larnls 
of a holding and kha.v lands. The case 
lays down that the tenants by hohling 
ailditional lands for additioTia! rent 
and |)aying the same along with old rent 
and area do not lose the presumption 
as to old rent and aiva; the onus of 
proof what the old arc'a was is on the 
tenant. 

But the case of Kasiniali rc/se.s K. 
S. Banerji. l(tl. Indian Cases, page 
5147, gives a different inler])retation 
to the word "land ". It says that the 
land means only the land of a holding, 
and do»*s not include khas lands. The 
'case states that the addition of other 
parcels to tlie original holding as well as 
increase in the rental change the inci- 
dents of the original holding and a new' 
holding is ert'ated. 

To sum up. according to the iir.st 
case law the old land and rent din's not 
lose mokarari pivsumption by addition 
of khas lands; w'hile according to the 
second case law the incich'nts of the old 
holding are changt'd by the addition of 
khas lands. So according to second 
case law the addition of khas lands 
rebut mokarari. 

Th('.se are cimllicting prin(vpU's on the 
point. In practice the jirinciples led to 
one and the same cpnclusion. 

According to the first case law the 
onus of proving old mit is on •the. 
tenants. In all the cases in which this 
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matter croppcrl np tetiaiits did not 
make an attempt to identify, far less 
suweeded iii identifying the old lands. 
The old lands which retained mohirari 
were not distinguished. So the vioku- 
rari presumption for the entire land wasj 
rebutted . 

(c) Do>'s ahwnh losr its charart*’/' as 
abivab affrr consol iff at ion with rent't — 
There is a Full Bench Case in which 
some (tbu'fibs were* iiurorporated in 
rent, and one receipt 'was given for 
them. Their I-ordships of the Privy 
Council held that the consolidation 
does not alTect the nature of abwab and 
the abwab remained an abwab even after 
consolidation. 

(/) Docs the affffition of 'iflcfjaf cess 
jrcbnt mokaniril 7'here is a ca.se in 
2, Weekly Reports, whicli lays down 
that addition of illegal cess does not 
rehut mokarari, although the present 
rent may include illegal cess. 

(ff) Docs kahiifabcsi rebut rnokararil 
— The case of Rajeswar versus Bahadur 
Sinha. 6:i. Indian Cases, page 317, 
lays down that kabu/abesi is a sum 
voluntarily paid liy tenant to landlord 
over and above the rent, so it is not an 
illegal exaction or abvuib. The addi- 
tion of a sum which is not an abwab 
rebuts mokarari. So kabtdabesi rebuts 
mokarari. 

(h) Does slifjht rariation rebut moka- 
raril — Up till now the case laws .stilted 
that variation up to Re. 1 in Rs. 60 
was slight and did not rebut mokarari. 
The reasons were that tenants in the, 
(•ountry being illiterate often paid 
small enhancements without knowing 
that they were paying them. 

Recently, Mr. .Justice B. B. Gho.sh 
laid down in a ca.se that even a slight 
enhancement, if tinexplained, would 
rebut mokarari. This ruling .seems to 
overknik the fact that tenants in the 
country being illiterate, many varia- 
tions ill rent are. made by designing 
itmfas of landlonls which are not at all 
enhan<'ements. 

Probably, Mr. Ju.stice Ghosh had in 
mind that it must be proved that Wie 
tenant ag.'eed to yiay enhancement, 
and then paid it. If such interpretafion 
be given to his rujing, the difficulties 
will dis.appear. 

In 8ui‘apat Singh group, the papers 
showed enhancement of one pice per 


rupee. / The tenants contended that 
there was no enhancement but a* naih 
khnrach (an abivab) of one pice per rupee 
which had been realised from before was 
added up with the rent. On an exami- 
nation of the facts of the (;ase the court 
came to the conclusion thaf the '"umb 
khartich'" theory ‘ was not proved and 
there was enhancement of one pice per 
rupee. 

In this case the eidiancement was 
very slights Still the court held that 
mokarari was rebutted by it. because 
both pai’ties admitUHl addition of some 
extra amount 

(/) Does additional rent for ewre.ss 
area rebut mohirfiril -\w many teases 
addition of exce.ss rent for excess area 
was shown in landkirds’ papers and it 
was not shown wherefrom tlie ;i.rea 
came. ‘ 

It was urged by the landlord that 
this excess area and excess rent rebutted 
mokarari. 

In a lot of ca.ses it has been laid down 
that additional rent for additional 
land does not deprive the original hold- 
ing of its mokarari piesumptions. 
The original holding retains its moka- 
rari character. Then, again, a mokarari 
holding is liable to pay excess rent for 
excess area. Hence, when the excess 
rent is assessed the holding does not 
lose its incidents and retain its moka- 
rari character. 

Thus, whether the assessment for 
exc*ess area is made by court or made by 
contract lietwecn the parties, the adili- 
tion of additional rent for excess area 
does not njbut mokarari. 

(j) The effect of res~um ption proceed- 
ings on mokarari presumption . — It wa.s 
urged by a landlord that the rents of 
tenants were settled in resumption ac- 
cording to Pergunnah rates so mokarari 
presumjition was rebutted. 

It was not show'n at what rates the 
rents were settled before and whether 
there had been any variation in rates. 

Secondly, the officers of Gbvernment 
had no authority to settle rents for the 
tenants. They only determined the 
rates for different cia.sses of lands with 
a view to determine the assents of the 
“resumed lakhiraj^ estate." and to fix its 
land reyenue. Evidence! was wanting 
that the jamabandies jnepjyed by them 
were a(K;ej>ted by the teiuwits or were 
acted up to. 
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Finally, it was contended thVt the' 
robalmri contained an entry thait “no 
body, claimed mokarari right in any 
jama.” 

The Estate was surveyed and jama- 
handi made yi alx)ut 1H4H. The Act of 
1859 first created the statutory mokarari 
right. So the. mokarari right’ referred 
to in the report cannot ’ be statutory, 
mokarari but contractual mokarari. 

The Court came to the conclusion that 
the resumption roccedings or 'the entries 
in the report of the nature referred to 
did not rel)iit mokarari. 

Section f>2 . — («) Uow the ori (final 
area iraa /irored by crmtract.— (i) In 
some cases the terms of lease showed thal 
the land Avas s<‘ttlod with referenfe to 
rates. On the hasis'of a Patya Ca.st? if 
was held fhat the area given in the 
lease was the original area, aiuf land- 
lord Avas enlith'd fi> excess rent /or ex- 
cess area. • 

( 4 /) In eome cases the terms of lease 
showed .setth'.mcnt of rent without in- 
ference to area. The terms AveT<‘ care- 
fully perused, and it Avas .seen whether 
the area or the laiid Avitiiin s])ccified 
boundaries was given promiiienre. In 
variably the court «'onclufled that the 
houndaiies were more iin|ortant than 
the area and found that the rent was a 
consolidate<l one. In such cases land 
lotal Avas not entitled to excess rent. 

Although the rent was consolidated 
the least* in some cpst's showed that land- 
lord rt'served the right of .assessing ex 
cess .area. In the ca.se of Kjil Mullik 
versus heali Mullik. 21. C.T...I.. page 
‘M)7. it Avas held that the landlord was 
entitled tt» exce.ss rent for exce.s.s aina in 
.such ca.ses. 

(/>) Charusila Dasi in some of her 
cases attemjited to prove the practice of 
lands being sthtled after measurement. 
She adduced oral evidence on this point, 
and ju’oved some kahuliyatff which .show- 
ed that lands were settled after measure- 
ment. 

• t 

The kahaliyats are legal evidence 
against those who executeil them and 
not against, others. They coidd not be 
used as evidence against other jiersons. 

Seciondly, the number of kahidiyats 
was .small compared with the number of 
tenancies in suit, and no reasonable i;on- 
clusion colild be drawn from a small 
number otJeabuliyati. 

' 24 


It was held, therefore, that the 
kabuliyats did not prove the custom of 
measurement. The oral evidence was 
considered insufficient to proA^e such an 
important fact. S<.> the {lactice of lands 
lN!ing settled after measurement was 
J^dd as not jiroved. , 

(c) There was a grou]) ^if ca.st*s filed 
by Maharaja Sir Manindna Chandra 
Nundy. The papers of this case showed 
that in 1327 there was a general survey 
of the mahal, and (•hitta.<< and khatians 
were prepared. The area of each 
tenancy w.as determined and entered in 
receijits. The receipts prior to 1327 
did not contain any area. 

After* settlement, the areas in many 
c.nses increased. It Avas urged by the 
tenants that the original area of tenan- 
cies was not show'n and there w.as no* 
adjustment of rent Avith reference to 
area’ in 1327. .^o, the landlord is not 

entitled to exicss rent for excessj area. 

• 

'I'his contention r>f tenants seemcil to 
be futile. Swtion ^>2 shows tliat the 
ar<'a for Avhich the pre.scnt rents are 
paid is to In* determined, and not the 
area at the inception. The .ii-ea at tin* 
inception is often for the purpost* of 
iletermining the an-a foi* which present 
r<‘nt is p.aid - it is a im'ans to .an end 
and not an end in it. self. 

In this case th<* chit fas- ami maps and 
shoAved th.at llu* .areas. t*n 
tered therein Avere tlic .areas for Avhich 
the jue.scnt rents AV(*rc paid. The 
tenants also signed the jit/inthaitdi.'i .as 
'a token of their m^i cptame of the areas. 
.Si the areas for Avhich present rents are 
|»aid are proved and there is no li.ar to 
a,sse.ssment of excess are.a. 

Sretion 111,-,. Notes.- ( 1 ) In Srifala 
group, one of the co sharer landlords did 
not want to conduct the suit and applied 
for withdraAval of his case. He. of 
course, had joined in the ajiplieat ion 
when it Avas filed. The provisions of 
section 188 were complied with Avhen he 
joined in the application, and the non- 
prosmition by him has not the effect of 
preventing other landlords from proceed- 
ing with it. * 

•He applied for Avithdrfwal of his 
case; according to Civil I'rocedure Code 
a civplaintiff is nof permitted to with- 
draw without the consent of other plain- 
tiffs. So the |iermission for withdr/iwal 
was refused. 
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(2) Co-sharer landlord not made a 
'party, and its effect . — In a section 106 
case a co-sharer landlord was not made 
a party. He was a neeossary and proper 
party, as relief was claimed against 
him. So tl\e suit failed on account of 
his not being b^rought on record.. ■ 

(3) Suit hy' Patnidar, while record 
showed proprietor as landlord. — Nashi- 
{M>re Raj w^as proprietor as sebait of a 
deity of some villages, and he also had 
patni right in his jiersonal capacity 
under the proprietor. He instituted 
suits for assessment of niskar lands as 
patnidar without praying for correction 
of records, and making toe proprietor a 
party to the proceeding. At the com- 
mencement of the hearing a petition was 
filed to bring the proprietor ‘on record 
and a petition also .filed by the proprie* 
tor stating that he had no objection to 
the alleged correction being made. 

These petitions were opposed by the 
tenants.*' This amendment of plaint was 
allowed on the following grounds : — 

(1) The application under section 105 
is not a suit, so interested parties could 
l)e brought on record before hearing. 

(2) The suit was filed by patnidar 
alleging that the rent-free holdings ap- 
pertained to his patni right; so the 
tenants were not at all prejudiced by 
bringing on the record the proprietor. 

(3) As the allegation in the applica- 
tion .was that the lands in suit apper- 
tained to the patni tenure, the prayer 
for correction of record was already 
made hv implication. This prayer coid<l 
l)e classified by the amendment. The 
contention that a new prayer is being 
added after the period of limitation 
falls to the ground. 

(4) Withdrawal of prayer for rent- 
settlement in a section J05A ca.se, and 
its effect . — The Raja of Nashipore 
brought a case against the zemindars of 
Nimtita under section 105A. The 
prayer was for declaration of sthitiban 
right for the tenancy, and settlement of 
rent 

Tn course' of trial it was found that 
the tenancy' was shown as a mokaraH 
tenure in the fimil recrord, and plaintm 
filed a petition withdrawing his praygr 
for settlement of rent and only retaining 
the prayer for declai;ation of non-moka- 
rari right for the tenancy. 

This withdrawal created an interest- 
ing situation; the prayer for settlement 


6f ren^could not be divorced from a case 

under lection 1()5A, as it is the essential 

and basic prayer in such a case, .and 

decision of issues was only identically 

done. So the withdrawal of this prayer 

was a fit ground for dismissing the case. 

< 

The plaintiff then fodnd the situation 
awkvvard and .filed a petition retracting 
the withdrawal petition. 

To meet the ends of justice the with- 
drawal petition was allowed to be re- 
tracted under seefion 1.51 of ('ivil Pro- 
cedure Code and the original case was 
allow'ed to go on. 

(5) Whether application is maintain- 
able, if part of a tenancy only is finally 
piiblished . — Some tenancies spread over 
two districts, Birhhuni and Murshida- 
bad. The portion of them lying in Mur- 
.shidabad only was finally published. 
The point was whether the application 
was maintainable at this stage. 

The cause of action for a section 105 
case arises bnlv when the tenancy is 
completely finally published. If a ten- 
ancy is part published, there is no cause 
of action for section 105A proceeding. 
So. an application is not maintainable. 
The suits w’ere dismissed on this gnnind, 
though, T believe, the case (xnild have 
lieen kept pending till the other part was 
published. 

180. Points of procedure — Civil Pro- 
cedure Code Notes. — {a) Abatement of 

suit and when it will be set aside.- A 

section 106 case was in the file in which 
one of the defendants died after institu- 
tion and plaintiff did not bring his heirs 
on record w'ithin three months of death. 
So, the .suit abated against the dead 
defendant and the plaintiff could apply 
for setting aside the abatement within 
two months of it by show'ing sufficient 
cause. In this case the application for 
setting aside the abatement was made 
about one year after the death and the 
rea.sons advanced were that the landlords 
fieing non-resident plaintiff did not know 
of the death before. 

The application itself was time-lmr- 
red, as- it was not made within two 
months of the aliatement; but .section 5 
of the Limitation A(!t (conferred powers 
on the Court to considel’ such applica- 
tions if sufficient causes were shown. 

The whole thing hinged on the ques- 
tion whether the plaintiff had opportu- 
nities of knowledge and did mot utilise 
them and not on whether he had know- 
ledge of death. The defendants adduced 
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evidence that they filed and condActed a 
rent ?iuit against the plaintiiT in which 
the j)laint clearly showed that the person 
was dead. 

In spite of these opportunities the 
plaintiff did, not know of the death, it 
was sheer negligence on their part^ and 
sufficient an<l reasonable cause was not 
shown. So it was held that there waa 
no reasons to .set aside the abatement, 
and the suit against the dead defendant 
abated. 

The next point was whether the’ suit 
would abate as a whole by this al>atement 
against one defendant. 

All defendants were joint landlords 
of the village. — they had no separate 
collection, far less sepjirate possession. 
The relief prayed fyr was niskar right 
in a tank and it was claimed a’gainst all 
the defendants. So, all the defendants 
were proper and necessary- [parties to the 

suit. • 

• 

As the dead person had no separate 
|w>ssession,, and the relief against others 
coiifd not be given in respect of their 
shares, it was held that the suit could 
not pt'iH'eed unless the heirs of the dead 
person were l»rought on record. So. it 
was held that the suit alxited as a whole 
under the circumstances and could not 
be proceede<l with. 

(h) Thr riqht to hujin and onus of 
proof in riiskor cases . — Several cases 
were filed by Charusila Dasi and Nashi- 
pore Haj for as.sessnient of lands record- 
ed as rent-free. I'hey filed Thak maps 
and copies of Vecord-of rights and 
claimed Ibat as both these diK'uments 
showed tin* lands within the ambit of 
their e.states or Zemindnri. the onus of 
pr(x)f, which fir.st lav on them by virtue 
of the record of- rights, was shifted on 
to the defendants. Hence, the defend- 
ants would adduce evidence first and 
plaintiff would adiluce evidence by way 
of rebuttal. 

This contention did not ap|)ear to lie 
sound and has the following draw- 
Iwicks : — 

(1) The 'plaintiff wants the court to 
consider some dwHiments, and give its 
o|)inion whether they jirove a particular 
Tact or bot, ere the whole evidence of 
lM>th sides is given. This is not war- 
ranted by the Civil Procedure (^ode. 

(p) The plaintiff adduces documentary 
evidence by filing the documents and 
wants to reserve only oral evidence. The 
Civil Procedure Code lays down that 


one party will finish his evidence about 
his case, and then the other, party will 
give his evidence, so the proc'edure 
which the plaintiff wants to adopt is not 
ijanctioned by the Civil Procedure Code. 

,* (3) The onus of proof viH shift when 
landlord succeeds in j)ro\ijng the lands 
in suit to be mal lands. The documents 
filed do not prove this, so the onus of 
proof does not shift at all. 

On the.se grounds the prayer for ask- 
ing the defendants to begin evidence first 
was rejected. 

(c) Necessity of stamped petitions for 
abandoning part of a claim in an appli- 
cation under section 105, Bengal Ten- 
ancy The question arose "in some 

cases of police-station Bharatpur. 
What happened wa.s»this. The plaint-, 
iff asked for setting aside rent-free 
entries in the record-of-rights and 
imposing rents at a certain rate. On 
receipt of the application (iinder* sect ion 
105) the court on the basis of a table 
preimrcd for guidance in ihecking 
valuation called u])on the party to 
deposit ad valorem fee on a valuation of 
twenty times the rents claimed. The 
party contemlcd that the relief he sought 
could not be worth as much and offered 
to reduce the rates claimed bv him on 
the assumption that the multijde (2t)) 
was tinalterable. The court demanded 
stamped petition from the partv prav- 
ing for permi.ssion to reduce the claim's. 
The question arose whether it was neces- 
sary and the matter was decided that 
the reduction required to lx* made by the 
party on the original claim was not on 
il prayer the fairtv made suo motu. His 
conduct could be interpr-etefl to amount 
to : — 

(a) Offering of evidence and limiting 
one's demand disproving the value the 
I'ourt. on the basis of a test table, w jinted 
to impose, or 

(ft) abandoning a part of the rate 
formerly asked for. 

In the first place, it is in re.s|X)n.se to 
Court’s order; in the second place, in the 
exerci.se of the statutory right enjoyed 
bv the party under Order 23*. Rule 1, 
Civil PT’oeedure Code. Jhere was thus 
no reason why it should be made by a 
stamped f)etition. The party Was within 
his righus to reduce the claim and he or 
his legal representative certainly could 
make this statement in resfxinse to 
Court’s demand for a higher valuation 
and he could not be called upon to raalce 
the submission on a stamped petition. 
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The next question was whether the 
applieatioys or plaints were to be amend- 
ed. The alKUKhmment of a part of the 
rate claimed made no difference of any 
material value U) the defendants and to 
their detriment. Hence, if the unamem^- 
cd statement went to the defendant and 
they later on '"discovered during the hear 
ing that a smaller amount was claimed, 
they were not in any way prejudiced in 
their defeiu'e. . It is for the preparation 
of the de'ieucc that a copy of the cldim 
is served on them ; the amendment was 
thus not at all imperative. 

On the other hand, a case under sec- 
tion 105 starts on an application -it is 
not in the strict legal diction a plaint. 
The app'lication might be torrected by 
the party in Court, on returning it to the 
party. The reasons for defendants 
raising the question of valuation in Civil 
Courts have mainly the question of juris- 
diction as objective and they did not 
operate here and normally the ap})li- 
cant’s valuation of lelief should be con- 
sidered pri/na facie correct. 

The party was allowed to reduce his 
(ilairns in the cases he wanted and the 
apjjlications were corrected by him in 
the Court. 

{d) Mnintamnhility of a cane when the 
plaintiff was an administrator pendente 
lite to an estate when the case (durintj 
the pendency of which he was adminis- 
trator) was already decreed. — The ques- 
tion arose in many cases of mauzas 
Kerandi, Masandi, Brahmandi, police- 
station Bharat])ui'. The plaintiff in 
these ca.ses was one Patitf)aban Chon- 
dhurv of Jerno (Kandi) in the capacity of 
administrator pendente lite to the estate 
of late Hajendra Narayan Roy of the 
Jerno Raj family. After the death of 
Rajendra Narayan his widow Anila 
Haia Debi prayed before the District 
Judge for probate of the will left by her 
husband and probate case No. 23 was 
started. The District Judge appointed 
Fatitpalwin C-houdhury as administrator 
pendente lite to the estate of the deceased 
Rajendra during the pendency of this 
probate case. The cases under section 
105 were instituted by Patitpaban in 
this capacity. The })rol>a.te case iiT the 
meanwliile was compromised and on 
23rd January 1930 the District ifudge 
pfis.sed orders in this case granting pro- 
Irate to Anila, Bala and also ordered that 
prohate would issue after disposal of a 
valuation case pending with the Collee- 
tor. This latter case was with respect 


to th^ valuation of the pioperty covered 
by the will t)f the <leceased Rajendra 
Narayan. Now, an objection was I’aised 
by the defendants in the cases under 
section 105 that as the prolKife case in 
which Patitpalmn wa§ appointed 
administrator pendente lite was alreatly 
decreed it was fio longer [)cnding and 
,the perioil of office of Patitpaban ha<l 
terminated with the termination of the 
|>robate- case and therefore the cases 
under section 10/> could not pi’oceed at 
the instance of the plaintilT Patitjwilviin 
t'houdhury. In support of this conten- 
tion reference was made to the case 
reported in Itt C. W. N., 506 (Radhika 
Mohan lioy rersns Iv. S. Banerji) in 
^vhich it was held that the functions of 
an (tdministrator pendente lite terminate 
on the pronouncement of the Knal 
decree. In the prolKite I’ase mentioned 
•^ibove,' a dei-rec was certainly pionounced 
but the question arose if it was a final 
decree.' Orders for grant of })robJxtc 
had l)een pas.sed but it was to issue after 
the disposal of the valuation .case. The 
condition imposed on the granting of 
probate could not be fulfilled at the sweet 
will of the w'idow Anilabala — she had to 
await the orders o.f the Collector with 
whom the valuation case was pending; so 
the decree might not be taken as a final 
decree — this was the argument in favoui’ 
of the plaintiff’. It was farther argued 
that the decree in the prolxite case was 
in the terms of a compromise filed by 
Anilabala and the other party in the 
probate case and in that coTnjxromise 
there was an agreement between the 
parties that I’atitpaban Choudhury 
would continue as administrator during 
the minority of her adojxted son Ma«lha- 
bindu a Ijoy of 12 or 13 so that even if 
Patitpaban (’houdhury had become 
functus officio with the pronouncement 
of the decree in the probate case he was 
yet the administrator and the cases 
could proceed at his instance. On this 
jioint also the order of the District 
Judge was constiaied by the other party 
as (avering only the question of [xrobate 
and the case re[)ofted in 14, C. W. N., 
page 1069, was referiad to -in which it 
was held that when a probate is granted 
in common forrrx by reason of a colnpro- 
. mise between the parties, the- terms of 
cornpromi.ses cannot be emlKxlied in the 
order for the reason that a court, of pro- 
bate cannot in many instances enforca 
the te!*m8; but ‘they may, however, be 
enforced by an action if fijey are other- 
wise unobjectionable. The plaintiff 
contended that he was still (x>nducting 
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the affairs of the estate as adiiiiii^strator 
and *there was nothing objeciionahle in 
his* acting as siu^h so that the onler of 
the District Judge confirmed him in his 
appointment. The cases under section 
105 were tidied together, the records 
were viohirari or niskar in almf)St all of 
them and the plaiiOiff asked for sHting 
aside these entries with Ihe same set of 
papers. 

(c) Com promise on matters not in 

issue. In several cases parlies compr<»- 

mised on matters extraneous to ' suits 
togetlier with the matters in issue. For 
exami)le, (a) the case \vaf% one for cn- 
ham^ement defendants did not raise the 
issue that the jama concerned w^s 
mokarari. the compromise was agreeing 
to an enhancement and also to fixity of 
the enhanced rent for ever; and 

(/>) the case was for the .settlement t)f 
f.air rent for lands recorded as liable to 
rent. Defendants simply, c’ontended 
that the lands were bad and that tlie 
plaintiff. was entitled to a very low rate 
of rent. The compromise was at a rent 
for some of the I'Jots concerned and the 
remaining plots were agreed to he either 
in khas possession of the plaintiff or 
niskar of the defendants. 

In such cases, it ap[)eared that the 
terms of compromise relevant to the 
ca.ses were not independent of the terms 
which were e.xtraneoiis. thc.se were 
rather conditional. It was, therefore, 
thought necessarv to include these extra- 
neous matters al^^o in the decree if the 
compromises were to lx* given effect to, 
the terjiis of which apt)eared to l)e quite 
fair. Parties weie, therefore, asked to 
pav court fees for raising the issues 
which w'crc under .sectiem lOuA, if they 
w'ould like to have all the terms in the 
comnromise given effect, to. This they 
rea<lily agreed to do and the cast's were 
disposed of in terms of the compromises. 

181. Evidence Act problems. — {a) 

Section .'y.f 'Phis section lays down that 
entries in hooks (xf account kept in the 
ordinary course of business do not alone 
charge d man with liability. 

•Tn the case of flofxeswmr versus Tli jay 
Mahatap, J2. W. N.. page 5ff0, ithjj,s 
lH>en held that a tenant is liable to pay 
fair rent and eidia need# rent (if circum- 
stances demand it) bv virtue of the 
tenancy itself. So the liahility to pay 
enhancemdbt is imposed by the fact of 
tenancy. *The evidence, if any, adduced 
by landlord does not alone charge the 


tenant with liahility. So the cornilx)- 
ration by independent eviilence which is 
contemplated in this section Is not neces- 
sary in enhancement suits. 

, (ft) Sections 32 and 3 A. - Whether 
tjmpers cornimj from the 'custody of a 
' tahsildar are admissihleT In one of the 
cases filed hy Maharaja ‘llahadur Singh 
two jamaieasils were filed by the nephew 
of the tahsildar in a ('ivil .suit, and those 
papers were called for by the plaintiff 
and .sought to lie provc'd in* court. A 
jiaper should he proved to lie kept in the* 
ordinary course of business, otherwise it 
is not admissible in e\idence. 

When a paper of a particular year is 
produced from the custody of a landlord 
bearing signature of a man who worked 
as tahsildar or mnhurrir in that year, 
the presumption is <.hat it was prepared 
by the tahsildar in course of his duties 
and submitted to landlord. But no such 
presumption ari.ses in case of a paper 
whicdi was never in landlords'* sherista 
and w*as all along in the (histody of the 
Tahsildar and his descendants. 

So, in ca.se of such papers coming from 
the custodv of the nefdiew* of the tahsil 
dnr. .satisbiclorv proof should Ice s.Mven 
that it was ])iei)ared in the ordinary 
course of business. No such pnxcf was 
given in this case, and the papers were 
rejeetc^d as l>eing inadmissilik*. 

(<‘j Section !>>>. — Whether the paper of 
an ijaradar comes from proper custody, 
if pled hy proprietor T\\ many Vases 
filed by (^harnsila Dasi the jamatrasil of 
1279 was filed hy her. The paper .show*ed 
^ that it lx*longed to ijarailar and was pre- 
pared when the mahal was let out in 
ijara. The plaintiff adduced no evi- 
dence as to how she got this paper from 
the ijaradar. 

Section 9b lavs down that the custody 
of a paper is “proper" if circnm.staiu’es 
of the ca.se make it probable that it has 
a legitimate origin. 

The otdy special fact is the relation- 
ship of les.sor and les.see. This is not 
sufficient for holding that in all prob- 
ability the paper was handcil over t/) 
plaintiff by ijaradar. If nil ijaradars 
were in the habit of Ijanding over their 
papers after the expirv of their ijara, 
.such an inference could hav(»bcen drawui. 
T?ut they seldom part w'ith their papers. 
As the facts w^ere, the court was not 
justified in coming to this conclusion. 
So the custody of this paper was not 
proved to be proper and the i)apef was 
rejected as inadmissible. 
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182. Hindu Law Problems.— (1) 

Vididity of adoption of Nirmol Sao- 
lakhya.— In a case instituted by Nirmal 
Naolakhya defendants contended that 
the relationship of landlord and tenant 
did not exist l)et\veen the parties, aS 
plaintiff was not the adopted son of* Ra\, 
Dhanapat Na(?lakhya, ex-landlord, and 
his adoption was not valid. The adop- 
tion was impeached on the ground that 
Rai Dhanpat did not leave any permis- 
sion for adoption w‘ith his wile. The 
permission of the husbAnd is indisj>ens- 
ahle in case of adoption. 

The plaintiff claimed that the family 
belonged to Jain Oswal sect and that in 
their case permission of husband is not 
necessary. Certain ceremonies ’require 
to be performed and those ceremonies 
were jierformed, so the adoi)tion was 
quite valid. 

Court did not enter into the intcica- 
cies of Hindu T.aw alx)Ut adoption. The 
court fdund .that defendants paid rents 
to plaintiff for several years and held 
that relationship of landlord and tenant 
existed. 

(2) Law of primoffenitura if aj>plic- 
ahle to Nashiporf Raj family. — All 
Nashipore cases were instituted by Raja 
Bahadur in his own name although he 
has three brothers. The defendants con- 
tended that his brothers are legal heirs 
of Maharaja Ranjit Sinha, and are 
landlords of the mahal. The applica- 
tions were Tiiade by one landlord, so 
section 180 is a bar to this suit. 

The plaintiff claimed that their family 
is not governed by M Unk.'<hara. or Daya- • 
bhaa and the law of primc^cniture 
applies to it. 

As Raja Bahadur alone collects rent 
in the mahal and it has been held that 
he alone is the landlord of the mahal and 
application by him is maintainable, .so 
it was not necessary to discuss the com- 
plicated |>oint whether law of primo 
geniture applies to the family or not. 

18J. Peculiar cases tried.- (1) Sec- 
tion /o.'J, mits 48’iO-4SS1 . — -The tenan- 
<’ies were recorded as “mm-mokarari 
tenure” and defendant claimed them as 
"raiyat mokarari^’. ^ 

On evidence it transpired that these 
tenancies stood in the name of one Srce- 
ram Pal. Pulin Itehary Sen subse- 
quently got them. His account book 
show.ed that he had khas possession of 
the lands for about 10 years and then 


settledr with tenants. Plaintiff claimed 
that the defendant is a tenure-holder on 
the following grounds : — 

(1) Sreeram Pal was his benamdar 

and he actually purchased an- 
other jote in his name. 

(2) Pulin Sen* was a non-resident 

person and was a man of means. 

(3) There was no khas possession, it 

was only reclamation of land. 

(4) The' area in each case was more 

than 100 highas. 

As the evidence clearly showed, Pulin 
Behary Sen cultivated the lands in khas 
for some time and tenants were settled 
on them afterwards. The tenancies were 
declared raiyati .holdings and not 
tenures. 

* As to mokarari question, a rohakari 
op land revenue s<^ttlement pnx’eeding 
under Act’ X of 1822 was filed. The 
rohakari was admissible in evidence. 
It showed that one tenancy wa''s created 
in that year by settlement of khas lands 
and the other tenancies existed from 
before. Hence, one tenancy was declare<l 
raiyati sthitiban and the other tenancy 
mokarari. The grou]) was one of the 
most contested cases in the camp. 

(2) Section KM) cases.— {a) Sait No. 
inso . — The dispute was in mauza Kabil- 
pore over some char lands. The pro- 
prietor of the mauza was Raja Bahadur 
of Nashipore and he let it out to one 
Naresh Bost‘ in Pafni. The Painidar 
created a tenure cnlled "jote Kabilpore" 
in favour of Mr. John I toward in res- 
])ect of about 2,000 bighas of lands and 
the jote was subsequently purcha.sed by 
the Raja Bahadur of Nasliipore. The 
other portion of the mauza is in kha-s 
collection of patnidar and is hx;ally 
known as “Khas Kabilpore'' . The lands 
in suit are on the boundaries of the two 
tenures Jote Kabilpore and Khas Kabil- 
pore; so they constitute the l)one of con- 
tention. The two lands settled them 
with two sets of tenants, who fight 
among them over their possession. 

In evidence, it transpired that there 
was one rent suit Ijetween patnidar and 
Mr. John Howard and the boundaries of 
the tenure "Jote^ Kabilpore" were settled 
by compromise and a map was prepared 
by civil court commissioner. The decree 
of the rent suit showed that the old bed 
of the river Bhsigirathi was not included 
in the tenure. On a relay oi this map 
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and present map it was found tmt the 
greater portion of the lands in suit was 
covered by the old bed of ’the river. So 
they belong to Khas Kabilpore. 

Several kahuliyats were filed at the 
time of hejiPring. As the lands are 
diara char lands and arc subject to 
alluvion and diluvion, the boundaries 
constantly changed. So, great difficulty’ 
was experiencen in comparing them and 
identifying the lands. 

The decision of the dispute was arriv- 
ed at on the basis of the rent decree 
referred to above. I'he present posses- 
sion which is not jieaceful {ind undis- 
turbed and which dated only from 1329 
was left out of c^msideration in deciding 
the matter. 

• 

(6) Suit No. 354 {Kamnljtnre ). — The 
dispute VA’^a^ al)Out 6 arable plots irf 
mama Kamalpore. There are two 
tauzis in the village, and the. lands in 
suit lay on the Ixnindary. Tlie landlords 
were ilossenuddin Mia and others and 
the 'Midnapore Zemindary Company. 
The documents prodiu’cd by Hossen- 
uddin and others were numerous and 
they showed continued possession since 
1260. The evidence aodiiced by the 
other side was rather meagre. A hral 
enquiry was made on the lands. 
Curiously enough the result of the in- 
spection supi>orted the case of Midnapore 
Zemindary Company and not of 
TTosseniiddin Mia. The inspection re- 
vealed that there was only one plot as 
alleged by the Midnapore Zemindary 
Company and not 6 plots as alleged by 
the other landlord. 

Further, it transpired that the hold- 
ing under the Midna])ore Zemindary 
Company stood in the name of plaintiff’s 
husband ; it was sold at rent sale and it 
was purchased by his wife in 1925. 
After the rent sale and after plaintiff 
had taken delivery Pf possession through 
Civil Court, Hossenuddin Mia and 
others filed a suit for these lands against 
her for declaration of title and recovery 
of possessiqn. They (deaily adiuitteil 
that they had been disputed by the 
plaintiff’ after she got possession through 
court, and the cjiuse of action <lates 
from the date of dispossession. 

At that time cadastral’ proceedings 
were taken up. Afterwards the lands 
were recorded in stittliement in their 
name and the names of their tenants, so 
they withdreAy the title suit. 


This admission about dispossession 
supports and explains the facts found 
on Iwal insfiection. Hence it* was decid- 
ed that although there was overwhelming 
evidence on the side of Ho.s.senuddin Mia 
a^d others, they had Iwen disposses.sed 
by tile othei' landlord. They probably 
kept po.sscssion up to 1925 when they 
lost it on account of rent sale and 
delivery of po.s.session by court ])eon. 

(c) Group ] COOS -Thare were alto- 
gether 19 cases which the tenants insti- 
tuted against Maharaja Sir Prodyot 
Kumar Tagoi-e. There was a variety 
of claims mixed up in these cases. The 
claims are as follows : — 

(1) Enhancement has lieen taken on 

th(* group of excess area; the 
exce.ss area, is fictitious, the 
enhancement contravenes s(!C-' 
lion 29 and should l»e cut 
‘ down. 

(2) Gha.^fkar right (gra;;ing *rights) 

has Iwn recorded in some 
dnnaas but the tenants culti- 
vate the douaaa .so tht‘y have 
(K'cupancy rights in the hold- 
ing. 

(3) Some of these tenancies are 

mnkiiniri. 

(4) One Tniachnrartadi has Ivecn 

recorded in the khax khatian 
of landlord but the pl.aintiff 
cultivates a portion of it and 
has mokarari right in it. 

In all the (‘a.ses landlord proved regis- 
tbred ktihulit/af,<t. 'I'he kahuliipits were 
a.s.sailed as having been taken by undue 
{ires.sure, ((xuvion. etc., but this .story 
was not proved 

(/) The Kahnlhjats showed that the 
rents wei-e increased on the 
ground of excess area and T’i.se 
in prices of fcxul crops. The 
tenants executed the.se kahu- 
liyat!^ and paid I'cnts according 
to them for a long time. So 
the onus l.av on lliem to prove 
that the area was fictitious. 
The tenants failed to discharge 
this onus; heme it was decided 
that the areas were fiot licti- 
tious and the rents were in- 
creased on .the grounds of 
excess area. As the la.se for 
exce.ss area was not proved, the 
question of illegal rents did not 
arise. 
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(n) The terras of the kabuliyats clear- 
ly showed that the tenants had 
nd better than (jhdskar rights. 
In view of this admission em- 
bodied in the kabidiyntx they 
were estopped from claiming 
betten rights. Of course, ’they, 
liad <jultivated lands here, and 
there but this did not render 
the kabuliyats null and void. 

(iii) As to .TencK'.hora the tenants 
accepted rec 0 i})ts all along 
showing that they had jalkar 
rights in it. On local enquiry 
it was found that they had 
cultivation of alwut 10 kattas 
of it out of a total area of 300 
highas. ('ultivation of this 
area docs not make the tenant 
a raiyat ia respect of it. So 
it was decided that the tenant 
bad jalkar rights in the river. 

(3) Sturapat Sinha cas(ps. — This group 
presented many interesting facts. |he 
group consisted of about 2!So tenancies, 
of which the mokarari claim was in 
about 170 tenancies. 

The landlords' pa[)ers of 1200 and 
1207 .showed enhancement of one pice per 
rupee in 1207. The tenants contended 
tfiiit it was not enliancemejit, an ahwah 
called '' 7 iaib khararh" was realised from 
before and it was amalgamated Nsith rent 
in that year. 'J'hcy showed reteipt.s 
only in thiee tenancies in .support ol 
their ccntention, and the receipts show 
ed amalgamation of the abn-ah. 

As the number of cases in which such 
receijits were pi'oduceil was only three- 
the (-ourt could not lx* justified in con- 
(duding that in. all tlie ca.s(!s the abirab 
was realised and added to the rent in 
1207. So it was held that the abwab 
was added up in 1297 in the above three 
ca.ses, and in the remaining cases en- 
hanwanent w'as made in that year. 

The next point was whether “f'A'/m- 
sthayh naib kharach'’ as shown in the 
receijits was an abwab or not. 

In a series of cases it has been held 
that any .sum paid or agreed to be paid 
in addition to .rent is the considei^tion 
lawfully paid for use and occuj)ati(m 
of land. * The onus lies on the landlord 
to show that the additional sum is .i 
[lart of consideration of tenancy. 

In this landlord failed to prove that 
“naib kharach” was a part of considera- 
tion of tenancy. So it is an abwab 


being fhe sura paid ih addition to rent. 
The term‘'Chi'rasthayi" does not ‘mean 
that it runs from [)ei;manent settlement. 
Even admitting it means so, it should 
have been i-onsoMdated with rent in 
1793. The effect of not consolidating 
it makes it <an abwab. " 

f ** * 

As shown above, the consolidation of 
abwab with rent does not legalise it — 
the abwab remains an abwab after it. 

'J'he add,ition of illegal c«ss does not 
rebut mokarari, so mokarari was not 
held as rebutted in these cases. 

In other cq,ses enhancement at the 
rate of one j)ice per rupee was proved. 
As shown <ilx)ve, this slight variiition 
in this case means real enhancement, so 
the mokttrari })?-esum|)fi(in w.as rebutted. 

Anolhei’ point wdiich is worth men- 
tioning in tin’s case, is that controversy 
aro.se about the point wdicthcr temants 
could sayjh.-it a }>art of the lent paid 
was legal cess without raising this 
point in the wi itten statements. Ft was 
argued liy plaintiff that tenants admitted 
the entire amounts paid as rent in their 
written statement, and they are estopped 
in evidence from claiming a part of it 
as abirab. 

'I’he Court lu'hl that the contention of 
the tenants was inconsistent with the 
facts stated in the written statements. 
But no objection was made by the plaint- 
illi to the r(*cording of evidence on this 
point. 

After the e\idence*had been adduced, 
it ajtpeared that, tin; e\id<*nce was very 
important in deciding the i.ssue about 
mokarari. so it was considered and 
weighed. There was another reason 
in favour of accepting this evidence. 
The tenants had the right of explaining 
the entries of landlord's jiapers without 
raising it in the written statement. 
They did not know beforehand what the 
landlord's papers contained, so they 
could not meet the statements of his 
papers. Had the landlord .specilically 
stated in his plaint that the enhancement 
was mad(5 in a particular vyf'**''. (he 
tenants could have Ixien made to coniine 
themselves to their written statements. 

(4) In a case under section 10(» both 
the contending parties applied for refer- 
ring the dispute for arbitration to one 
Surendra Nath (xhatak; conse^iuently 
the Older for reference to arbitration 
was made and (Ihatak was appoint- 
ed arbitrator. A few d^iys later the 
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arbii;rator filed the award duly) signed, 
and parties were informed about it. 

One of tlie parties filed objection to 
the award and prayed for s<!l.ting it 
aside. The objections were as follows : - 

(1) Two of the d,efeiidant,s did not 
apj)ear in the suit ; they (lid not 
join the applicathpi for refo.i' 
ence. Bo the order for refer- 
ence was illegal and void, and 
the award ‘.huuld ’be .set aside 
on this ground. 

(*2) The award was vague and indefi- 
nite and full of contradictions. 

The award was therefore ino<lificd 
and the deciee. was made on tlie .. basis 
of the modified awjird. 

(. 5 ) Thr Siskar cosrs of ( 'horusUn 
Dosi fluff ..\osliii/on‘ Rfij. In I'onr.se Vtf 
trial of tlie.se groups a nijmltcr of 
important jioints cropped wj), .so tluw 
ar<‘ i'fuisidered st'parately. 

d'irst,’ the landlord claimed that 
according to the case of dagden rrrsv.^ 
Hald(»o. '27. (WV.X.. page if land 
lord shows that a land in ;aiit lav within 
the ambit of his '/.f’l/i i tiffo fi or estate, the 
onus of proof shifted to the tenant to 
|)rove by what arrangement he held the 
land as rent free. 

It was held that a careless trading of 
this di'cision seems to show that their 
liOi'dships of the Triw Coiinei! laid 
down this ])rinciple, but a close and 
careful study of 'it lewals tbat their 
1-ordships did not differ from the 
princijile of the ca.so of llarihar 
Mukharji rcr.si/.s Mahadeb Ibdui. 14 
Moore’s Indian Appeals, lait on the 
other hand, confirmed it. dhe jirin- 
ciple laid down in the latter ca.se was 
that the landlord must make out a 
■priina facie case and prove the land to 
be mal. and when lie proved these things 
the onus of proctf shifted on to tlie 
tenants. 

The ease of Jagdeo rcrs//.s Baldeo has 
been interfireted by the case of Basi 
Bhusan 'Ila/.ra. rerftiis Kazi Abdulla 
and others. 2H C.W.N. and their Tyord- 
ships showed that the Judges of the 
Privy Council iiY the former easi^ meanl 
tlmt the landlord must have to prove 
that the land in suit wa.s “regularly 
a8se.s8ed” mol land, otherwise. the onus 
will hot shift on to the tenants. 

The latter case laid dowm that the 
landlord will have to prove the land as 


lying within the geographical ambit ot 
his estate^, and to [irove that the land 
is malmizari land of the e.state; the onus 
will shift only when he succeeds in 
• {iroving both the points, 

f 

The landlord cannot i'lo alisolved from 
the obligation of provin'g the mal land. 

A common-, sense view of the matter 
shows that unless. he proves the land as 
mal his title to the land is not proved, as 
all his rights are derived from Decen-* 
nial Bettlernent. So he will have no 
locu.v stavfli to claim assessment. 

Secondly, landlord claims that he 
proves mu/ land by the record of rights, 
as it shows that the rent-free holders 
are tenants under landlord. 

» 

This argument cannot bear the te.st of 
close scrutiny. 

[a) In cases when taiflafls- are showm, 
it is j)roved that rent-free grffnts were 
made prior to iTfiJ. Regulation XIX 
(tf l7bJ shows that a.ssessment of 
land revenue was made exclusive and 
independent of htkhiraj valid or invalid. 
Bo these lands, whether they are valid 
or invalid rent-fretx were - left out of 
assessment, and are outside the mal 
lands of the estate. 

(h) In other cases the entry in recoid 
is “rent-free by virtue of })ossession”. 
The land is rent free by })os.sessinn and 
iKtt by grant. In case of grant ’otdy 
rent-free right and tenancy are consist- 
ent, but they are inconsistent in cases 
, where there is no grant. Bo the fact 
of tenancy is inconsistent w ith the rent- 
free right by j>osscssion. 

It is clear that where the tenancy is 
rent-free, the fact of the tt'iiancy is not 
so much important as the rent-free 
right, and how it accrues. Bo. if the 
fact of tenancy and rent-free right Iw 
po.s.ses.sjon, clash Avith each other, the 
tenancy might be overlooked. Bo mal 
land is not proved. 

Thirdly, the landlord claims that the 
thak map and thak statemejits do not 
show any lakhiraj in the estate, whereas 
the rules under which* ///uA‘.''‘ were pre- 
pared enjoined upon shcjwing such 
lakhiraj tenures as valid or invalid liikhi- 
roj in the estate in I7fi3. so all the lands 
in the estate are mhl lands. 

In the case of Bij)radas Pal Chou- 
dhury rersus Monorama *I)evi,^ 22 
C.W.N., Justice Teunon discussed this 
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argument very elaborately with refer- 
ence to the thak rules aiid regulations 
and laid down that the omission of 
lakhiraj in thak had no evidentary 
value. He concluded that thak autbori-, 
ties had no jurisdiction to decide wljich* 
were valid and' which were invalid 
lakhiraj, and Government could impose 
on the people its decision in such mat- 
ters in respect of rent-free tenures of 
less than 50 hiaftas. » 

C- 

« 

Fourthly, landlords claimed that 
taidads w'ere eapurtv statements of jire- 
decessors of rent-free holders, and unless 
it is proved that these were duly entered 
up in I’ergimnah register by Govern- 
ment, the taidadu were not fidn^issible 
in evidence. 

This contention was discussed by Jus- 
tice 'reunon in the above case. He 
showed from the different regulations 
that thetPergunnah Register and other 
registers were not punctiliously kept, 
so the omission of entry in them has got 
no evidentary value. Thus, if extracts 
from Pergunnah register have not htnui 
filed, it does not weaken the value oi 
taidads, and the case of defendants. 

The taidad is a very ancient docu- 
ment. It has a sanctity of its own. It 
was submitted to the Collector in accord- 
ance with a regulation at a time when 
tlie object of calling for the statement 
wms ‘to examine the validity of the rent- 
free grant. It at least shows an in- 
stance when the niskar right was 
claimed against Government; so the 
statement is admissible under section 
13 of the Evidence Act. 

In the Nashipore group, another point 
cropped up. In 1846, the mahal was 
let out in patni, the patni right was 
sold for arrears of rent in 1918, and the 
pre.sent landlord purcha.sed it. 

The landlord claimed that the “rent- 
free” means invalid grant, validated 
by operation of Act X of 1859, which 
conferred on the landlord the [)ower to 
sue for assessment of invalid lakhiraj 
within 12 years /)f the passing of the 
Act. So the tenants got 7-ent free rijijlit 
in 1871, i.e., wdien the mahal wms let 
out in patni. So the fatnidar created 
adverse possession iji the estate by his 
conduct. 

When tl^e Patni was sold in 1918 it 
was sold free of all encumbrances. So 


adversef possession being .an encum- 
brance W'as ipso Jacto annulled and voi<i- 
ed; and all the tenants lost their rent- 
free rights in the land. 

This argument ha.s the following 
drawbacks .and flaws : — 

(1) All rent-free hands are assumed 
to he invalid lakhiraj. But in 
fact taidads show that many 
of them are based on valid 
gra-nt made prior to 1765. 

(2) The landlord lost the right of 

assessment under Act X of 
1859,, the loss of this right is 
not the s.Tme thing as creation 
of adverse ])osse.ssion. In no 
case strict adverse possession 
has been chaimed and proved by 
tenants. 8d the argument is 

„ unten.able. 

(3) The patni is not sold free of en- 

tunibranees but with power to 
aiiaul encumbrances. In this 
case the annulment has ‘ not 
been made by the hmdlord, ’so 
adverse jiossession, if any, has 
not betm anulled. 

The tenancies were not j)rovcd to be 
invalid lakhiraj-, there was no adverse 
possession and encumbrance; and if an 
encumbrance it has not been .annulled. 

(6) \Kfj(Ct of entries in a jireriovs re- 
cord-of-rights and adviis.^ion of parties 
in kubseqnent proceedings and irith- 
draical of cases under ' section 105, 
liengid 'I en/incy Act. — ^I’he above points 
were raised in some ca.ses and tried with 
e.ase No. 8868 under seclhtu 105. A re- 
cord -of- rights was j)reviously prepared 
with respect to the lands concerned in 
the.se ea.ses (in mama Ra.sora, .1. L. 
No. 89, j)ol ice-station Kandi). 

(a) Some jamas were recorded as 
ordinary occupancy holdings {raiyat 
sthitihan) both in the previous lecord 
.as well as in the present record -of - 
rights. Plaintiff claimed enlnaneernent 
of rents and the dtdendants claimed 
the janias to he mokarari ones. De- 
fendant’s claim could not be allowed 
as they based their claims on presump- 
tions as to mokarari under section 50 of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act which do not 
apply after a record of-rights has been 
piei)ared already under Chapter X of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act (section -115) 
and as they failed to prov'e uniform 
rent since the time of 'Permanent 
Settlement. 
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(b) The status of some tcDaniw were 
re(Jo*(Jed as tenure-lioldei’s in th!p pre- 
vious record as well as in the j)reseiit re- 
(!ord-of-rights: tenants claimed the sta- 
tus of raiynts' and showed that the land- 
lords admitted them to be raiyats and 
not tenure holders in a compromise peti- 
tion in a Ctase under .section J05 9 f the 
Beiij^al Tenancy Act on the previous re- 
cord-or-rights. It was held that the 
landlords were estopped from challeng- 
ing the tenants that thev were not 
raiyats. 

{<•) Landlords filed some cvises under 
section 105 claiming enhancements of 
rents after final puhlicati'on of the pre- 
vious record-of-rights and they subsc 
(juently withdrew the ajiplications with 
liberty to institute fresh suits. R was 
argued on iKihalf of the tenants that the 
landlords were debarred from bringing 
cases under soK tion 105 again, alter ttie 
final jiublication of the present record- 
of-rights as it was before thu [uissing of 
the anumded Act and the decisi<in in the 
Fyll Bench case, Furna rersus- Narendra 
reported in 20, t'.W.N.. 755. was re 

ferred to. The contention was liased on 
the provision of old section 100 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act which debarred 
Civil Courts from entertaining any 
ajijilicatioiis or suits cxincerning any 
such matter hut there is nothing in the 
old Act debarring the landlords from 
bringing a ca.se under section 105 when 
a fresh rixord-of rights was prepaied. 
Moreover, those cases were withdrawn 
more than 15 years ago and one {daintilT 
lias got recurring’ causes of action in res- 
ptvt of enharuements of rents. The 
cases were, therefore, held to lie main- 
tainable. 

(7) Kfit-rt of preriovs resu nipt ion pro- 
ct'rdiinfs.--- \n some ca.s<is landlords tried 
to set aside mokantri entries in the re- 
cord of right s by production of rohakori 
of the resumption priKcedings of which 
tlu* lands in ilispiite were the subject 
matters. The points relied on were one 
nr other of the following entries in the 
rohakari — 

(1) A’ statement that the tenants did 

tint claim maurashi right in 

their jamas. 

^ • 

(2) Otdy one’ jama was recorded as 

Istimrari man^ashi and there 
was a statement that no other 
jama was .so* The Miame in 
which that single Istimrari 
maurashi jama appeared being 


not identical with that of any 
of tlu* pre.sejit tenants. 

(Jj) Bates of n'lit of lands in the 
manza stated therein weie 
dilTcrenl from the rates now 
jirevalent. 

(4) All the lands of’thf* manza con- 
cerned were rerVaded a.s 
'j>atit (‘.Kcept som<“ covered by 
jamas- afipearing in names 
different from. those of the pre- 
sent tenants. 

Xow (1) the statement that there was no 
maurashi claim does not prove anything 
at i\\\— maurashi siinjdy means yierma- 
nent a.nd heritable and not mokarari. 
(2) 'I'lie 2!id entry also pinwes nothing. 
One jama at least was recorded as 
Istimrari 7??r/am.‘.7/r*and thei’e is nothing 
to .show that tlie jiresent jama.< recorded 
as anokarari did not form part of that 
jama; tlic rents of the jamas recorded 
as mokarari in the record-of-ridfits were 
ju'tually added u|) and the sum did not 
exceed tlie rent of the jama shown as 
Istimrari maurashi in the rohakari. 
If jrlaintili relies on these statements to 
r'elnil the mokarari presumption the onus 
is on him to sliow tliat the jamas in dis- 
pirte did not form parts o-f the jama 
appearing in the rohakari. The fact 
that the name in whii-h that jama 
apjiear’s is different from that of any of 
the pre.scnt tenants shows nothing — the 
rohakaries were of 1858 or .so. if i.s ^ikely 
that the names in which jamas then 
si<K»d ft re no longer those in w hich 
j'!ma.< now stand; this evidence also 
therefoi'e failed to set aside mokarari 
entries. (Jl) This fact was argrred 
to show changes in all the jamas. This 
is also a very weak aTgmnent which 
can be dismissed in a Avord. Kates 
of rent for a manza may vary fi’om 
time to time and yet tlie rents of several 
jamas remain uuidteied; an average 
may change but it dws not follow^ that 
every unit has changed. This evidence 
itlso does not help the plaintiff. (4) By 
this the ]daintiffs tried to show that 
none of the jamas then appearing re- 
presenteil that jamas concerned in the 
yrresent cast's and the latter must there- 
forv have been created for khas patit 
lands after the time of resumption. As 
(irscussed above, it lay on the plaintiffs 
to show* that the jamas appearing in the 
rohakari ilid not represent any of the 
present jamas. This they could do by 
pi'odnction of chittas and identifying 
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the plots covered by the f» resent jamas 
jis well as old ones. I'he ehitias 
would at oiu;e show if the })lots covered 
by the present jamas were covered by nny 
of the old jamas or weie khas patit. 

Thus, apart from the considei'ation 
how far an entry in the robakari of a 
resiimption prerc-eeding binds a tenant, 
the entries therein relied on by the 
})laintilTs were not held to rebut the 
mokarari presninptioivs raised by the 
record -of rights. 

(8) Settlement rent in tenancies 
with partly finally pnblished record . — 
There was one application for settle- 
ment of rent in respect of a tenancy 
which was partly pnblished. 

The question was whether the applic- 
ation was maintainable. The old law 
left the matter' vague and there was no 
clear provision for it. As the point w-as 
vague and doubtful nde 1188, Survey 
and Settlement Manual. 1917, laid down 
that such a stiit should be entertained 
and stayed till the tenancy be completely 
published. 

This doubtful point has been .settled 
by the amendment. 1'he ])i‘esent law is 
that the period of limitation runs from 
the date when the last part is finally pub- 
lished. So, under the present law 
suits would be prematui-e if instituted 
Irefore the tenancy is completely pub- 
lished. But the present suit had been 
instipited prirrr to the passing of new' 
law and was taken uj» for trial after 
it, so it presented some legal difficul- 
ties. 

Even a-ssuming that the suit was 
maintainable under the old law’, the fur- 
ther question was whether it could be 
entertained after amendment had been 
passed. However, it was decided that 
(he right to sue is a. substantive right 
and the right e.xisted at the time of 
institution. It could not be taken 
away by the amendment Piking effect 
subsequently. 

The view expres.sed, in rule 388, Sur- 
vey and Settlement Manual, 1917 seemed 
reasonable although there are eminent 
authorities in favour of rejecting the 
suit on the {ground that there was nd^ 
complete cause of aiition in view of part 
publication. 

(9) Suit under section 706, Benqal 
Tenancy Act, aqainst a Dakhalkai ~ 
Sectim 101— Suit No. ses.—ln this 


suit thc/andlord was admittedly dakhal- 
kur butfa suit was instituted for coij.rec- 
tion of recoi'd uruler section 100. 
Endei' the old Act the lievcnue Olli'cer 
h<id no Jurisdiction to frame a record 
of such uon-agricultural lauds but the 
amendment ha.s conferred on him the 
power to frame I'ecoid in res|»ect of these 
lands. 

The suit hhd been institulcd before the 
new Act came into opeiation. So the 
record framed in resjiect of the lands 
w’as without jurisilictiou and it could 
not he corrected under .section 100. 

In a series of cases this new provision 
of section 109(V/) caused much hard.shij) 
to, the tenants; sfiecially in cases where 
the tenancy was sthitihan in record and 
the toniint hiul |)aid (ul nilorrm ('oiirt- 
fees for mokarari issue. 

\Vhcn'the evidence [iroceeded to .some 
length and the cards of lM)th side.s were 
placed on the (able, the pliantifT found 
his case weak and filed a petition of 
withdrawal fully knowing that fresh 
suit in respect of this matter is not 
barred and defence will not be entitl- 
ed to mokarari pre.surnption after final 
publication. Ihei'e is no pi'ovision 
in law' to prevent the plaintiff from with- 
drawing the case. 1’he withdrawal of 
the suit placed defendant at a great 
di.sadvantage although he had paid ad 
ralorem fees for it. Somi' restrictions 
should be impo.sed on w'itiKirawal of 
.such suits specially when it is not cs.sen 
tial to ask for the liberty to biing fresh 
suits. The subse(|uent ameudmeiit ('an- 
not imike the entries in record legal, if 
they' were illegal and improper by virtue 
of the law which was in force at the 
time of institution. Flence the .suit was 
di.srnissed as being not maintainable. 

184. Difficulties under the New 
Amended Bengal Tenancy Act. — ( 1 ) In 

many ca.ses the record showed the 
tenancy a.s st hitiban. The tenants 
claimed mokarari right fiy way of 
defence and raise.d this issue. After 
the passing of the new Act the landlord 
urged that the tenants should bo charged 
with valorem court-fees for raising 
this issue, otherwi.se the i.ssuo could not 
be tried. 

The (ieneral Clauses A(4 shows that if 
the Refiealing ].aw is a substantive law 
creating some rights, it ajiplies to pond- 
ing suits and proixicdings and that if it 
is an adjective law dealing with matters 
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of pnxjedure it governs such suit's and 
proceeiiings since the passing ol* the 
At;t. . 

According to the C'ivil Procedure 
Code*, no court-fpcs were charged on tlie 
defendants when tiiey denieil the alle- 
gations of plaints and raised issues. 
The amendment of 1929 rej>ea.Ted this 
general law in respect of 105 cases and ^ 
y)rescrilKHl for charging coui’t-fees on ’ 
defendants. So this new law although 
an amending law, is a^ Repe:yling I..aw 
so far as charging court-fees on defend- 
ants is concerned. 

Under the Civil PrcK-edure ('ode the 
defendants had the right of raising 
issue without paving court fees, .so the 
old law is a substantive law, so far as 
this matter is concerned. 

1'he pending suits will he governed 
by the old law and the new law will not- 
apydv to them, whether the issues were 
rai.sed Indore or after the passipg’of the 
Act. 

So, if the moktiniri claim was set up 
liefore 21st Id'bruarv 1929 or after it. 
the tenant will not liave to pay court - 
fees, since the suits wen^ instituted 
before the passing of the Act. 

In both kinds of tases where tlu^ issue 
was rai.sed In-foie 21 si Pe})ruary 1929 
or after it. the court-fees were not 
I'harged. 

(21 Hf /if'id of sf’rtion Sec- 

tion 40 was repealed by amendment <rf 
1!)29. but many cases under this section 
weic pending in the court. The landlord 
urged that if. in view of the repeal, the 
applications were not maintainable as 
when, the orders on them wotdd be j)ass- 
ed, the law under which thev would be 
y)assed having been repealed they would 
be passed without juri.sdiit ion. 

But the (Jeneral Clauses Aid gives the 
('ourt jurisdiction to tiT the ca.ses which 
are pending when (he law is passi'd. 
The law repealed conferred on the 
raiyat to get the produce rent commuted, 
so it is a substantive. law. So. the new 
law will not apply to the yiending suits 
and proceedings and they will be 
governed by the old law. 

So, the orders in these cases although 
made after repetil ^ill be legal and not 
])as.sed without jurisdiction. 

(3) The wifhdrawdf of sirtiati 705 
(ivd lOf) eosrs avd Uat e'ffect . Vv'wv to 
the passing yf the Amendment, section 
109 was a bar to bringing a fresh suit ou 


the same matter in Civil Court as has 
been the subject matter of section 105 
and section lOG cases. 'I’liere^was some 
confusion over the meaning of this 
section and a Pull Bench case laid down 
that eycj) if section 105 and .section lOG 
t^jAes ,bc withdrawn with, or without 
lilKudy to bidng fresh .suit. .Civil suit on 
the same matter was barred. This in- 
terpretation of section 109 was rather 
har<l on the parties and the .section was 
amended in view of it. 

The amendment lays down that if 
section 105 and section lOG cases be 
withdrawn, the y)artie.s are permitted 
to bring fresh .suits in Civil Court. 

I bis amendment led to dilliculties in 
the trial iif .syiits. The plaintiff had the 
right to institute fresh suit in Civil 
Court whether })ermis.^ion to firing fresh 
suit was given or not. Again, under 
the ('ivil Procedure ('ode. tlie {ilaintiff 
has the right to withdraw his .suit and 
no i*rder of the court was necesscAT. 

So. it hafijiened that when the records 
of rights showed teuiincies :is 
the tenants chiimed mokaniri I'ight by 
way of defence. Both the yiarties 
adduced evidence iuid the hciiiing was 
closed. The plaintiff found that his 
jiapers were not sufficient to rebut 
mokurori presumption rai.seil bv tlie 
tenants, and filed a petitioji of with- 
drawal of tin* cases. The petition was 
granted, as the law dictates it. 

Then he filed suits in ('i\il Court 
against the same tenants .as under the 
new Act ci^ il suits were not hai red. 
The teuiints had no right to laise 
tiiokarari claim in Civil C'ourt as .section 
1 15 is a bar to it . 

So. the temints ;ire generally jilaced 
at a disadvantage by the withdraw.il of 
the iwise and yiiussing of the new .\ct . 

1'he court, under the amending law. 
can only sympathi.se with the tenant, 
while it allows the prayer for with- 
drawal, being fully alive to the conse- 
(juence of such withdrawal. 

The amendment has handiciipjied the 
tenants \ery' much in this respect. It 
would have been reasonable ainl fair if 
.some restrictions wore ydaced ou the 
withdrawiil of the c:ises. 

18^. Suggestions. It must* be evi- 

dent that the decision in ji nnmlier <if 
these ("i.ses was siuT jjs can admit of ;i 
difference of opinion. It would have 
bei'U very di'sirable if the deyiartment 
could got the lienefit of the opinion 
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of tho Special Judge which might 
have simplified deeisioiis in casea 
aubsequently taken up. A.s it is not 
a single case of api)eal was disposed 
of all the time the case was going on. 

The resume above will show thdt 
problems of diverse types arise and ha^e 
to be disposed of. Alost of the problems 
admit of difference of o))inion. Even 
in the matter of the limit of enhance- 
ment in cases imder section 105, Bengal 
Tenancy .Act, ‘ there is such a wude 
variance that while one considers that 
nothing could be .given another holds 
that the utmost limit under “rise in 
prices” is permissible. It does seem 
to me highly desirable in the interest 
of all concerned— the Courts as well as 
the parties— that some of the more 
important of the general problems 
should be heard by the general staff and 
the Special Judge destined to hear all 
or most of the appeals (for Special 
Judges differ widely in their views’) 
could hear. and decide the appeals and 
if 2nd ay)])eal be permissible the flon’ble 
High Court arrange to hear them. The 
lower Courts then get some idea of the 
principles on which to dispose of and 
may proceed to ileal with the balanc'e 
accordingly, ft may look like a (ounsel 
of perfection which is often in effect a 
coun.sel of despair. But where smh a 
lai-ge number of cases has to l)e disposed 
of in a short time more or less on the 
same principles it does seem that an 
attempt to have views formulated by 
anpellate authorities before the bulk is 
disposed of is a neces.sity the justification 
of which should not be overlooked. 

186. Jamabandi. — Excluding tbv‘ 
estates that were dropped wdth Col- 
lector’s con.sent there were 72 estates 
in the })rogramme. 

One peculiar case is wwth noting. 
Tauzi No. 484 is a permanent ly-.settled 
nrivate estate in which one I^adma 
Sundari had 2/3rds share. Basanta 
Kiimari, proprietress of the remaining 
l/.3rd share, executed a maurashi 
lease in favour of Panchanan and 
Dw-arkanath who usurped the 2/3rds 
share of Padma Sundari, who died 
intestate.* The interest of Padma 
Sundari escheated to Covernmont. An 
ejectment suit was brought by Ccrern- 
ment against Panchanan and Dwqrk.'i- 
nath. Government got a decree and in 
satisfaction of tfie cost of the suit 
Goveinment al.so purcha-sed the vum- 
rashi right of Panchanan and Dwarka- 
ndth. Thus, Government became the 


proprietor of H/iirds share and mau- 
rashihar in respect of the remaining 
l/3rd share in the estate liaving lands 
in mauzas (1) Murara, police-station 
Kandi, and (2) Goaljan. police-station 
Berhampore Town.* The Collector 
wanted to arrange amicably that the 
Government should be the sole proj)rie- 
tor in Goaljan and Basaiita Kumari 
•that of Murara and that the muurashi 
right of Government in respect of 1 /3rd 
share in the two mouzas should cease. 
But the liegotiations failed. At the 
suggestion of the Col'leclor under 
Board's order conveyed in letter No. 
8285 A., datfd 12th October 1903, the 
original ('state No. 484 was then split 
,u}) into tw’o : — 

\1) No. 484 only for Goaljan. 

.(2) No. 21)89 only for Murara. 

It Was not looked up under what law 
this oi;der was passed. This dot's not 
appear te have f)oen done under the 
Estates Partition Act. The (.Jovern- 
ment then sold oft the 2/3rds proprietary 
right and the muunis/ii right in lespect 
of the remaining l/3rd .share in Murara, 
Estate No. 2989, to one Sasi Bbusan 
8arkar on OHi April 15)05 who undertook 
to pay the revenue of Rs. 226 on aecount 
of the 2/3rds pi'oprietary sliare thus 
])urchased in the newly created e.statc 
No. 2989 and the maiimshi jumu of 
Rs. 136 to tlie remaining l/3rd proprie- 
tress Basanta Kumari. 

Under Board’s order No. 2845, dated 
13th July 1907, tauzi No. 484 ((ioal jan) 
was then amalgamated with a Govern- 
ment Estate, Tauzi No. 1108 tBhagi- 
rathbandh). In none of these ])i-o<'('ed- 
ings Basanta Kumari appears to have 
been a consenting party and although 
the Government parted w'ith the mau- 
rashi right in Murar.a, the whole of the 
rent continued to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment to Basanta Kumari from 1905 
to 1926, apparently, without scrutiny, 
bv the Kbas Mahal He])artment. The 
rent settlement of khas mahal estate 
No. 1108, wa.s taken up by this settle- 
ment and this is where this Department 
came* in and the w'hole history of the 
affair was unravelled. At the request 
of the Collector, T made a note on the 
Collector’s file on 27th August 1926 and 

observed thus : — 

1 

“(1) («) th® partition of original estate 
No. 484 into two estates aj)pnrently 
without any legal authority — 1 /3rd co- 
sharer Basanta Kumari having not 
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given her consent in writing under 
registered document and action not 
having been taken under the Estates 
Partition Act, the consequential changes 
in tauzi roll and Register J) are illegal; 

{b) the omi»ssion to realise from Sasi 
Sarkar the stipulated aino\itit of rent 
of Rs. 130 and odd for the share of 
niaurashi tenancy in Murara from 1005 , 
to 1926 was carelessness; 

{(•) the omission to make some 
arrangements for future payment of this 
pai't of the mnurash i I'ent was a ‘bad 
error. 

(2) I have looked through the sugges- 
tions of the Senior Deputy (’ollect<»r 
and the Government Pleaders’ opinion. 
It seems to me that the best way t(j,get 
out of the tangle for future is to sell 
oil the Government’s 2/3rds proprietap' 
right and l/3rd maurashi right in, 
Goaljan to 8asi Harkar. 'I he area is a 
little over 3 acres, and I do not know if 
the Government will any .the gainer 
by preserving its rights in this small 
areit*. If that can be done Sasi Rhusaii 
and llasanta Kumari will be reeoided 
for 2/rds and l/3rd share in each ot 
the two villages in Register 1) and the 
former will be a lessee under the latter 
for the remaining l/di'd share on the 
})ayment of rent of Rs. ItiO and odd. 
The Government will then wash its 
hands clean. 

Personally. 1 do imt see any go»)d 
arising out of the so-called constitution 
of the two estates and the proprietors 
may, if they agree; 1 h^ induced to apply 
to have the two estates i-e united into one 
under section 100 of the Estates Parti- 
tion Act (.\ct V of 1H97). In that case 
there will l)e one unit for registration 
in register 1). The errors (a) and (c) 
of paragraph 1 above will thus be 
remedied. 

F’or (h) the Government will have to 
demand the })ayment of the dues from 
Sasi Sarkar and on his refusal to sue 
him for contribution. 

If all these items can lx; amicably 
arranged as altove with the Baa id’s 
apjiroval, it will be to the interest’of all 
the parties concerned. 

If the, arrangejnents suggested alnne 
can’t l>e brought a.lK)Ut. the courses open 
in my opinion are , 

(i) To re-amalgamate, the tw() estates 
under Board’s orders again. 

I do not find anything in the 
Board’s or(ier No. 8285A. of 12th 


October 1903 or in the corre- 
spondence which led to this order 
hoing passed. Under what Aht and law 
an estate of which the Government was 
only a part proprietor could be split up 
in, the way it wa.s done without even the 
consent of the other co-sharer? I note 
subject to corredion — for ‘there may be 
other facts not to be found in this tile — 
that on the fac:ts as they are I am not 
convinced that the qrder was legal and 
the splitting up and the apportionment 
of land revenue binding on the 1 / 3rd co- 
.sharer. It seems to me that the confti- 
sion in register D and the tauzi roll was 
due to the fact tliat no one clearly com- 
prehended the elTei't of the suggestion 
and of the order and none loijked about 
to find tlie law under which the proposal 
was l)oing made or was lieing sanctioned. 
So far a.s rnv knowledge goes 1 speak ■ 
subject to correction — the apportionment 
of land revenue and settlement can only 
lie done under the Kstate.s Partition Act 
or under Ulause 9, sedion 11 of Regula- 
tion VI 1 of 1822. The present order 
was not pas.sed under the former, while 
l/3rd of the share at least not lieing 
liable to re- settlement of land revenue, 
the latter would not apply. So far as 
my study of the revenue proceedings in 
the different districts goes in such eir- 
cnmstance.s. it was held that a })artition 
could lie effected under Regulation VII 
of 1822 only when the permanently .set- 
tled eo-sharer executed a written and 
registered dfx'urnent ratifying Dm 
arraiigi'inents or signifying his consent. 
If this 1 k' correct, the order of the Board 
was passed on a misapprehension of the 
nitnation hy the Collector. If that 
again he so, the Board has a right to 
review' the order and if convinced of its 
incorrectness to set it aside and direct re- 
amalgamation. On that being done, the 
tauzi roll will show the unapportioned 
amount of land revenue (with such sepa- 
rate accounts as the co-sharers may chaxst* 
and the Collector jiermit) while register 
D can bring the two mo mas under one 
16-anna unit with a petition under the 
Land Registration Act and in which the 
Collector, Sasi Bhusaii and Basanta 
Kumari may re adjust the share or it 
may have mauzawnr units for registra- 
tion, in Murara 2/3rds’ going to Sasi 
Bhusan and l/3rd to Ba.san»a Kumari 
and* in Goaljan 2/3rds going to Collector 

and l/3rd to Birsanta Kumari. 

« 

No re-adjnstment, in my opinion, of 
land revenue as suggested liy the Govern- 
ment Pleader is possible unless there are 
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proceedings under the Estates Partition 
Act and ^Regulation VII of 1822 is 
applied with the written and registered 
consent of the parties coneerncd- I am 
more than doubtful if it can Ik? applied 
at all now ‘to tauzi No. 2989 when the 
Government’s! right in it has been sold 
permanently 

(ii) To sue to recover for contribution 
for the rent of 1905-1926 from Sasi 
Bhusan ajid induce' Basiinta Kumari to 
accept him as tenant for the share sold 
on the rent stated and in case of refusal 
to enforce recognition by suit to avoid 
future trouble.” 

'I'he matter made no progress and in 
this office letter No. 2549 dated 24th 
September 1928 the personal attention 
of the Collector \v.%s drawn as the matter 
' had been pending f\)r a long time and 
the land revenue settlement programme 
was held up and the following sirgges 
tions yere made : — 

“So far as the recordof-rights for 
Murara is concerned, Sasi Sarkar will 
be recorded for 2/3rds and Basanta 
Kumari for 1 /3rd proprietary right in 
the record. I believe there is no objec- 
tion to that, and I shall ,l>e obliged by 
your views. 

So far as Goaljan is concerned, it is 
included in and amalgamated witli 
touzi No. 1108. In the original 
touzi No. 1108 the Government are the 
sole proprietors, while in the |iartitioiied 
touzi No. 484, the Government were mis- 
takenly supposed to be the 16-anna pro- 
prietors, triough rightly the Government 
held only 2/3rds or 10 annas and odd 
share. If the two tauzis continue to be 
amalgamated in one part (the original 
one) the Government would be the pro- 
prietors of 16-anna share in the other 
(the amalgamated part); the Govern- 
ment would he the share-holder for 10 
annas and Basanta Kumari for the 
balance. To prepare a reiiord like that 
will, I believe, be a departure from the 
unit so far adopted in this district by 
the Collector for land registration pur- 
poses. 

Secondly, for Goaljan, where no speci- 
fic possession exists, land revenue settle- 
ment can’,t be made for a share of*the 
area and the portion at least must be 
given up from the land revenue settle- 
ment operation. 

In the circumstances, either Goaljan 
with tauzi No. 484 should be separated 
from the touzi No. 1108 or, if kept 


togetlier, the entries of proprietory right 
and land revenue settlement should be as 
noted 1)6 fore.” 

The Collector then made a reference 
to the Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division in his letter No." 7591 G. E., 
dated 30th Novemlier 1928, and after 
stating the confused state of affairs 
•already brought about made two alter- 
native suggestions — 

“(a) Basanta Kumari may be recorded 
as proprietress of l/3rd share in both 
the estates Goaljan, touzi No. 484, and 
Murara, touzi No. 2989, and the revenue 
of Rs. 76-4-11 now paid by her iii tauzi 
No. 484 may lie apportioned between 
'(hose two estates in proportion to the in- 
com*e derived by her in resjiect of her 
share in the lands’ of the estate. She 
gets maumshi rent of Rs. 24-15-4 from 
V.TOvernment on account of her interest 
in tauz^i No. 484 and Rs. 136 as mfiurashi 
rent I’ronv Sasi Sarkar on account of her 
interest in •estate Murara tauzi No, 2989. 
'J’he apportioned rcvemie payable, by 
Basanta Kumari will thus Ik? Bs. 11-’13-6 
for her I /3rd .share in touzi No. 484, 
estate Goaljan, and Rs. 64 7-5 from her 
l/3rd share -in tou,zi No. 2989. estate 
Rlurara. The revenue for estnte 
Murara. touzi No. 2989. will therefbre 
be Rs. 226 payable by Sasi Sarkar f>/iis 
Rs. 64-7-5 payable by Basanta Kumari 
Devi or Rs. 296 7 5 in all- though the 
revenue })aya.blc by Sasi S^irkar and 
B’.isa.nta Kumari. as calculated alKHc, 
will not be proportionate to their record- 
ed interests in the e.state- As regards 
tauzi No. 484, Government may be re- 
corded as proprietor of 2/3rds share and 
Ba.santa Kumari as proprietre.ss of the 
remaining l/3rd share. Another point 
to lie considered is in what part of the 
tauzi roll the estate Goaljan, tauzi No. 
484 will be liorne; l,/3rd of the estaU? is 
permanently settled and is required to be 
borne in Part I of the roll, while 2/3rds 
share .lK?longs to Government and the 
entire collection from the tenants are 
made by Government. The 2/3rds pro- 
prietary right of th(? e.state is, therefore, 
required to lie iKirne in I’art lll of the 
tauzi roll. This is no doubt anomalous. 
To avoid this, 1 make the altermitive 
suggesthm, viz., 

(6) That Ba^santa Kumari’s proprie- 
tary interest in lK)th the estates, Murara, 
tauzi No. 2989, ‘and Goaljan, tauzi No. 
484, may l)e ac(^uired by • (lovernment 
either by private purchase oh acquisition 
under the Land Acquisition Act. The 
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proposal made in your letter N<>. 2045- 
'11.IJ,, dated the 26th October 1927, for 
the partition of the old estate, touzi No. 
484 (Sungai) into two estates, touzi Nos. 
484 and 2989. under the Estates Parti- 
tion Act will obviously l)e prejudicial to 
(lovernnieiA. interest in as much a,s only 
the original revenue ’of Us. 5^28-14* 9, as 
it sttKxl in 1903 l)elbi-e the estate was 
split up, will have to lx; apportioned be- 
tween the two estates, while the revenue 
now derived from the twp estates are 
Us. 76 4-11 and Us. 226, or a total sum 
of Us. 302-4 II. 1 am, threfore, of 
opinion that the U^st course would lie to 
acqiiin* the proprietory right of llasanta 
Kumari either by amicable jnirchase or 
by ' ac<jnisition proceedings. The whole 
matter may therefore .1 h^ leferred ‘to the 
Hon’hle Board foriorders. ” 

It will appear that none of t,hese two 
alternative proposals were in line with 
the suggestions ma<le by lae. 11 is 
K<x‘ond proposal which he c(aisi<lered host 
was' really the o[>posit.e of what 1 .sug- 
g(*sted The Collector took the splitting 
up of the pan'iil estate No. 4M into two 
tau/.is, .\ds. 4S4 and 2989. without any 
legal authority as an aeipmplished facf, 
and while s[)<*akiiig of the afiportion 
ment of the revenue of tauzi .Vo. 484 
(doaljan) and reiording its sharers, he 
evidently forgot the fact that this tauzi 
ha«l been amaig nited with a khas mahal 
estate .Vo. I !t)8. I'he Collector’s sug 
gestion to acipiire the interest of Ba.sHnta 
Kumari Devi in the two estates woidd 
result in tlovernment iK'ing 16 annas 
proprietor of tauzi No. 484 (doaljan) 
and 1 '3nl proprietor of tauzi No. 2989 
as dovt'rnmcnt had already sold oil 
2/3rds share in the .same, d'hus, .so far 
as No. 2985) was concerned, it would not 
1 h* a desirable jiosition for doverument 
to be |>art owner with a private pewson- 
Moreover, it appears that the actual dilli- 
culties legal or otherwise — in acquir- 
ing interest of a widow by amicable pur- 
cha.se or by land acquisition proceedings 
were not foresetm by the Collector. 

The Commissioner in his letter No. 2- 
'K.T... dated 2nd Jannar)’ 1929, ’to the 
Biiard of Ucvenue, agreed with the stv 
eond sugg(‘stioq of the Collector wdiieh 
he was pleased to consider a.s the pi’ac’- 
tical solution of the problem. The 
Board in its letter No. lV43 G.E., dated 
the Jlth February 1929, agreed with the 
Commissioner's suggestion of amicably 

g uirhasing the proprietary interest of 
asanta l^mari in both estates, but 
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doubted if the same could compulsorily’ 
l)c acquiied. The Collector reported to 
the Commissioner in his letter No. 2192- 
den., dated 28ih March 1929, that 
Basanta Kumari agreed to part with her 
(interest in the two est;ites*on considera- 
’ tioii of Us, 1,690. Tjlie Board then 
moved the Secretary tb the Uevenue 
department in its letter No. 76 G.E./T., 
dated 29th May 1929. for sanction of the 
amount of Us. 1,690 which was conveyed 
in Uevenue Dejiartrnent’s ■ letter No. 
10268E.U., dated 2nd Augu.st 1929.-* 
The Board then dim-led the Commis- 
sioner in its letter No. 8548 G E., dated 
12th August 1929, for necessiiry action. 

Tl was ali^o directed that after the pur- 
I'ha.se wvas completed, stejis should l)e 
taken to .sell the 1 ,3rd ju'oprietory right 
of Government iij FLstate No. 2989 
(.Vlurara) to the co .sharer proprietor, 
Sasi Bhusan Sarkar, if he be willing to 
pay pi'oper price. It may lx* noted here 
that there was no point in purchasing 
1 /3rd share of an estate from one pro- 
prietor and then selling it off to the re- 
maining jiroprietor. The sugge.stions 
went from the Collector and the Ikiard 
evidently realised that it would not l>e 
a desirable position for Government to 
I'v a jiarl projirietor in an estate. 

In the meantime the t\>llector wn.sult- 
ed the Government pleader who express- 
ed the ojiinion on the rejiort of the Sub- 
divisional Offii-cr. I.albagh, that Basanta 
Kumari had only the limited interest of 
a Hindu widow She tould not alienate 
the projierty unle.ss there is a legal neces- 
.-^ity and in the present ca.se there was 
• none, 'fhe juircha.sc would involve risks. 
The C<illectur then forwardetl the opi- 
nion of the Government deader to the 
Commissioner and j)roposed that the 
purchase should lx* dro[)j)ed. The ('om- 
missioner in his letter No. 87 U.L., dated 
16th danuary 1930, to the Secretary to 
the Board of Uevenue. recommended 
accordingly. The Board in its letter 
No. 1147 G.K., dated the 8th February 
1930, called for a fresh re|X)rt from the 
Commissioner and remarked that this 
fact shotdd have been enquired into and 
considered liefore the proposal submitted 
by the (’ollectcm was recommended by the 
Commi.ssioner a.s the only practical .solu- 
tion of the problem. The Commissioner 
tobk the opinion of the Legal Uomeni- 
hrancer who expressed the opinion that 
the draft conveyance did not afford suffi- 
cient protection to Government. The 
(’ommissioncr directed the Collector to 
re-snlnnit a fro.sh draft in amsultation 
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' with the Govermnent Pleader in which 
legal necessity should In? clearly cited. 
A fresh draft was then submitted by the 
Commissioner to the Boaid which was 
approved and the Board sanctioned the 
ajnourit of Bs. 1,600 for the purchase.,, 
In the meantiiutf. the proprietress rc.s'iled 
and the Collector informed the Commis- 
sioner in his letter No. 3709G., dated 
the 22nd May 1931, that she was unwill- 
ing to part with her .pro})ertie8 and the 
Government Pleader was also of opinion 
' that the properties could* not be acquired 
under the Land Acquisition Act, and he 
proposed for dropping of the matter and 
the Commissioner recommended accMvrd- 
ingly and the Board agreed in its letter 
No. 8S4 G., dated 23rd June. 1931. 
Thus, the whole correspondence left 
matters where t hey ^ sta rted from. Al- 
though the matter has been drop]>ed, 
there is apparently no fresh suggestion 
from the Collector to start with. If ihe 
splitting up of the parent estate No. 484 
into two new. estates. No. 484 (Goaljan) 
and No. 2989 (Murara) be accepted, the 
})ossible solution of the difficulty will Imj 
. as follows : — 

Estate No. 484 (Goaljan) should l>e 
once more separated off from No. 1108 
and the 2/3rds |)roprietory interest and 
l/3rd maurashi interest of Government 
in the former estate should l)e sold oii 
Government at present pays a rent of 
lls. 24-154 to liasanta Kumar i on 
account of the maurashi interest in tauzi 
No. 484 (Goaljan). The revenue will, 
of course, he adjusted on present assets. 
As regards tauzi No. 2989, Government 
has already parted with all interest; ^ 
2/3rd8 share of the estate now l>elongs 
to Sasi Bhusan Sarkar and 1 /3rd to 
Basauta Kumari under whom the fornier 
is again a maurashidar for a rental of 
Rs. 136 as Basanta Kumari, the landlord 
of the maurashi jama, appears to have 
consented to the .splitting u]) of the 
maurashi jama. The revenue of tauzi 
No. 2989, as reported by the Collector, 
will be Ks. 290-7-5. 

In the records of rights that have been 
prepared touzi No. 484 does not cxxair, as 
it has been ^imalgamated with touzi No. 
1108 and the whole has been recorded in 
the name of the Government. Actually 
2,/3rds shares in Goaljan should have b^n 
rewrded in the name of Government and 
1 / 3rd in the name of Basanta Kumari 
and under her Government should have 
been recorded as nawrashidar with a 
rental of Rs. 24-15-4 — the revenue pay- 
able by Basanta Kumari on account of 


her interest in Goaljan being Rs 11-18-6 
as reported by the Collector. 

In Murara the entire estate No. 2989 
h.Ts Ixjen recorded in the name of Sasi 
Bhu-san. This is wrong, 2/3rd8 should 
have been recorded in the n 9 ,me of Sasi 
Bhusiiin and l/3rd in the name of 
Basaiita Kumari and under the latter 
Sasi Bhusan should have been recx)rded 
as a maurashidar with a rental of 
Rs. 136. Iffie revenue of tauzi No. 2989 
has been reworded as Rs. 226 (only Sasi 
Bliusan’s share) whereas it should have 
been Rs. 290-7-5. 

If tlk-. C’ojloctor agrws, the record of 
rights might In? corrected under section 
115(B) as .snggesitvl in this paragrapli. 
He might then procecil on the line as 
suggested above. 

187. Diara.— 'I’he list of e-.lai(s 
fdrmed with areas re.sumed is shown in 
Apj>cndix W. 

Diara was taken up in the following 
rivers in the* di.strict;- 

(1) Tile .Icllanghi, 

(2) The Bhagirathi, 

(3) The Bhairah, 

(4) The Sealmari, 

(5) The xVIavui'alishi. 

(6) The Balila. 

(1) The Jf'llaiujhi. — The proceedings 
on the banks of the Jellanghi were (;on- 
linned by the Board in 1928 1929 (r/V/c 
Boa.rd's Re.solutioii .N’o. 95K2, 8 A’ 8, of 
2()th 8epteml)er 1928, No. 9541. 8 A 8. 
of the 28th 8ef)toiul)er 1928 and 
No. 9584, S & S, of the 20th September 
1928). 

(2) Thf‘ lihagirathi. 'Yhfi proceed- 
ings on the hanks of the Bhagirathi 
in thanas Ritghunathganj, Lalgola, 
Bhagawangola, were confirmed in 1928 
{ride Board’s Resolution No. 3733, S 
& S, dated the 3rd March 1928, 
No. 3717, 8 & S, dated the 30th March 
1928, and No. 4611, S & 8, dated the 
24th April 1928). The proceedings 
in thanas Jiaganj, ,8uti, Sagardighi 
and Beldanga were confirmed in 1929- 
30 [ride Board’s Resolution No. 7826, 

8 & 8, dated the 21st July 1929, 
No. 13539, 8 & 8, dated the 19th Decem- 
ber 1928, No. 23, 8 & S; dated the 3l8t 
December 1928, and No. 1351, 8 & S, 
dated the 26th' January 1929). The 
proceedings in tJianas Murshidabad 
and Beihampore were copfirmed* in 
1930 {vide Board’s Resolution* No. 1111, 

S & 8, dated the 6th February 1930 
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and 2423, S & S, dated thfe 13th 
Me^rch 1930 and also Board’s resolu- 
tion No. 1113, S & S, dated the 5th 
February 1930, and No. 2427, S & S, 
dated the 13th March 193t)). Tlie 
resolutions .related to the accretions to 
the revenue-paying , estates and ilie 
robakaries to the accretioius to"^ the 
revenue-free estates. I’he orders pass- 
ed by the Board in regiird to the accre- 
tions to the Revejiiie-free estate 
No. 425B.1. in Tnlagochhi. police 

station Murshidabad were r(*considered 
by the Board. The lands sought to be 
resinned in rnnuzn Khagra and Saida- 
bad in thana Berhainpore* were partly 
recinnmendi'd for otiiission under 
rule ool iii' ;!u' Survey and Settieiiicifl 
Manual, !itl7. 'Flu' Board held * that 
they weiT invir thd town within tlie 
B<Mhaii!|. t!'c Miiniri jiality and directed 
P) take action for resiiniption ’of tlTe 
aivas. 'These proceedings w(;re sub- 
sequently coiilirined bv the Board. 

^3) '/'/■»' lilni'n'ith. The procei'dings 
on the banks of the Bhairab in thanas 
Naoda. Berlu’.miioi-e, Mursliidabad and 
llarihar|iaia wine contiriaed in 1930 
{rhh’ Board’s resolution " Nos. 2334. S 
it S. 2332 S it S. 2ir)7 S it S and 2340 
S it S). The proceedings in thanas 
Doinkal and Uaninagar were su!>niitted 
to the Board through the Direi'tor of 
laind Records. Those for Raninagar 
were conlinned since the year closed. 
The objections tiled against the pro- 
ceedings in thanas Lalgola and 
Bhagawangola were deiaded by the 
Diara OHicer and 10 appeals tiled 
against the decision of the Diara OlTaer 
were disposed of by me. 

(4) Thr Sralmnri. — The proceedings 
on the bank of the Sealmari in thana 
Jalangi were confirmed by the Board 
in 1939 (ritlr Board’s Resolution 
No. 8202, S & S. .dated the 31st August 
19J19). The proceedings in thanas 
Domkal and Ihininagar were submitted 
to the Board throygh the Director of 
Land Records, Bengal. 

(5) The Mayurakfthi. — The chief 
pol'ice-stations in which resumptions 
were nwide were J\andi, Bharat ptir and 
Burwan. The proceedings were con- 
firmed by the Board in tdieir Resolution 
No. 3978, S & S. dated the 30th March 
1931: 

(6) The' Bahia. — The proceedings on 
the banks ef the river Babla in thana 


Berhamfiore. were confirmed tiy the 
Ihiard in 1930 (fide Board s Resolution 
No. 8200,^ B & S, dated the Slat August 
1930). The proceedings in l’oli(‘e- 
stations Beldanga and Bharatpore 
jvere approved by the Board in their 
•Resolution No. 2090, S & S, dated the 
24tli February 1931. 

188. Peculiar points in the Diara 
resumption. — The tollowing wcmc some 
of the points whidi came up for deci- 
sion 

0) The Bhairab. ' ~\i] dccidiug the 
objections tiled tty the propiietors 
against the resumption piocccding.s 
drawn uj) on the l.anks of the Bl.uiirab 
in thaiias .Lalgola aiui Bhaga wancola 
two inijioi'tant points came mit - 

(a) In Diara resunqiiion proceed-* 
ings drawn up lietween lh3'i and 1850 
in respect of alluvial formations in the 
bed ot the r ver within Pargana Laskar- 
I)ur the areas sought to . tie resumed 
were released <m the ground that I‘ar- 
gaiiiii l.,askai'pur was assessed at the 
Permanent Settlement at a fhika jama 
in a lump without reference to any 
quaiitity of lauds. The result was that 
considerahle rcsumablc area-; were 
released and the Government was put 
to a heavv loss. The law was misunder- 
stood. The Privy Councirs decision in 
the c.-ise of the .Secretary of State for 
India in Goiincil rersa.v the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Burdwan reported in XXVI 
( .W .X.. page 019. liowever, set the 
matter right. According to this decision 
formed since the decennial .settle- 
'menf in tracts which at the time of 
the .settlement had been river bed are to 
he treated as unsettled. 

(b) The laiuis iiiclndcd in maiizo Diar 
Manik Ghak were held as Izad 
lands, i.e., lauds in excess of what was 
asse.ssed to revenue at the Permanent 
Settlemeuf . They were therefore diioct- 
ed to be included in a .separate mauza 
named Diar Manik Chak by the 'Thak- 
bust Superiiiteudeut of Survey. The 
proprietors of Pargana I.askarpur 
preferred an appeal agaiu.s,t the deci- 
sion of the Thakhust Sujierinteudeut 
to the Rcxtniuc Gomluissioncr. The 
appeal was dismi.ssed and the decision 
of* the Thakhust Superintendent was 
upheld. But the Board released the 
area im-luded in *I)iar Manik Chak 
in 1880 without showing any rea.son.s. 
The area in mauza Diar Manik Chak 
is a very large one and eon.sequently 
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the Government was, in my opinion, 
through the inc*oinpetence of the indivi- 
duals who 'constituted then the Board 
of Revenue, put to a very heavy loss. 

Another ijnportant point raised in 
the Bhairab resumption was that Rennet, 
did not show river channel in the. area 
in question. The contention was re- 
jected on the following grounds : — 

(j) Rennel was tracing trade routes. 
He found 'a shorter rcvite. There wlis 
no reason for him to go round and 
find another circuitous route. Hence 
omission to show the latter leads to no 
inference aknit its non-existence. 

(it) There are authoritative lulings 
of the court which have, refiused ^rmel’s 
map as prophetic of the formation of 
'■estates or the etmfiguration of the land 
at the time of the Decennial Settlement. 

(in) Definite internal evidence *has 
been pocsible to be discovered which 
shows that fiver did flow along this 
channel near about the time of the 
Permanent Settlement completely con- 
tradicting any presumption ha.sed on 
Rennel . 

The '‘Dastur Reivaj” filed in the year 
1227 (1820), the earliest that couhl l)e 
had, were looked up. Twelve places 
standing on the Bhairab could he traced 
in those papers. The "Dastur Rewaj" 
which has a column for boundaries 
shows to the east or the west (exactly 
as now) a river on the boundary. This 
is a positive and definite proof to show 
that this channel did exist and the 
distribution of the 12 villages indicates* 
that the particular branch of the Bhairab 
in que.stion did exist in 1820. 

Rennel surveyed in the year 1767, 
the Permanent Settlement twjk place 
in those tracts between 1793 and 1800. 
The earliest ‘^Ddstur Rewaj" papers 
were traced for 1820 while Rennel’s 
omission is after all a negative fact and 
may be explained. The ‘'Daxtur 
Reway ' offers positive and definite 
proof to the contrary and proves the 
existence of the river. 

(2) The Bhag^irathi . — In the Bhaui- 
rathi resumptions there were three 
points of importance. The Bhagirathi 
was surveyed by Colebrook. It was 
found that it was not capable of scienti- 
fic relay. It was held, however, with 
the (approval of the Board {vide Direc;- 
tor of Land Records’ No. 6961 of 6th 


August 1926) that the map might be 
taken for the purpose of a visual check 
and if it showed the position of * the 
river bed entirely distinct from that 
during Revenue Survey, the party 
should lie given the l)enefit of doulit 
and, the resumption should lie given up. 

It led to a certain amount of anomaly. 
Local emitiiries showed that though 
Colel)rooke'8 map was not always (capable 
of ab.solute relay it yet did show a 
cnanpel now dried up which was quite 
identifiable. The question arose as to 
wliether, if it was good enough when it 
showed a different channel from the 
leveuuc survey as procif against resump- 
tion, whmi unmistakably sup|)orted by 
localrdelineatious, it could not be gooil 
enough for resumption. It was held 
that the Inap could be used against 
resumption hut not foi* it {ride Director 
of Land liecords’ Demi-ollicial So. 36 of 
23rd .Iiibuj‘iry 1928). 

t 

In a number of eji.ses in |)hlic,- 
stations Berliampore and .Mur.s’hidabAd 
It was contended by tlie Nawab Baliadur 
of Mursliidabad that prior t.o the 
passing of tfie Mursliidabad Act (Act 
XV of 1891) a survey was made of the 
Xizamat properties and a map was 
prepared. It was contended that the 
revenue survey map notwithstanding 
the revised map was the basis of the 
Mursliidabad Act and unless it could 
be ..shown that there were accretions to 
the area, then found there could be no 
resumption. In Board's letter No. 3363 
^ S, dated the 6th July 1920 to the 
III rector of Land Records, regarding 
the resumption in the Kalindi in 
the District of Malda. the Board had 
accepted that view and the princi- 
ple, thus accepted was followed here, too, 
and the Nawab Bahadur's contention 
was accepted. 

In village Naya Bahadurpur, J.L. 21, 
pol ire-station Suti, the wrong relay 
of the Diara survey map of 1867-68 
in course of the Kaj.shahi Diara Settle- 
ment le.d to a complication. The map 
was relaid over again and the correct 
area resumed. The case pointedly 
brought out the need ^pr absolute care 
in the relay of maps and it ought always 
to be insisted on that the Technical 
Adviser should personally certify almut 
the correcrtness. ' 

I 

In one case it was found • that the 
Nawab Bahadur had in a revenue-free 
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estat^ been granted the benefit of assets 
out of a fishery for a certain tract of 
the 'river. It was maintained by the 
Nawah Bahadur that the sub-soil was 
also included in the grant. The ])lea 
wjis rejected, by me. The pjirty appeal- 
ed to the Board whiclj upheld .niy (»j‘der 
{ride Uohnkari No. 7010, S & S, dated 
29th dune 1921)). 

(d) There were several aj)peals before 
the Board in respect’ of resumptions 
on the A jay, the Mayurakshi and the 
Bhairah. Most of the ap])eals were .sum- 
marily rejected. The appeal ca.ses in 
lailgola and Bhagawangola on the 
Bhairah were holly fought out. by th^^ 
appellants and in these cases a very large 
number of e.\hibits, were filed. The 
Board in their Uesolution No. >^4^0. S & 
S. dated the IHih .\ugust 19:11 .. partly 
allowed the claim of the appellants in 
releasing the areas covere^l *by the 
northerly off.shoot of the Bhairah 
showii as^ null'll l*a<lma on tin* revenue 
smdey maps; in the opinion of the Board 
there was iu» strong leason for believing 
that it aftproximated to tlie site of any 
river at the rermanent Settlement. The 
decision of the Board on ceitain points 
pressed l»y the appellants are summaris 
ed below. 

(/) It was argued that the resump- 
tions of aiH-retions in I’argaua La.skar- 
pur was illegal in view of the fact 
that the .said Paigana was assessed at 
the Permanent Settlement at a thika 
or lump jnmd without reference to ;my 
assets and that no water converted 
into lands within the ambit of the 
said Pargana could be teeated as an 
accretion to the Permanently settled 
estate, under Ail IX of 1847. The 
Board held that a thika jama is not 
a legal expression and that it may 
only mean that the Permanent Set- 
tlement was not fixed at so much 
for l.st class land, so much for 2nd 
t;las8 land and so much for one 
village and so much for another 

hut after 'a rough guess at the l.otal 
area, then cultivated and its assets. 
,The Board furtlipr held that if it wais ^ 
found that land had formed out of the 
bed of a river which couhj be presumed 
to have been in the same site at the 
Pernuwient Settlement that laud could 
be assessed ho revenue under Act IX 
of 1847, noCwithstanding any executive 
orders passed l)efore that date and that 


orders based on views of the proper 
pnnedure and grounds for fixing extra 
revenue on alluvial accretion which 
were current before Act IX of 1847 
was passed trould be ignored except 
pcrhpps as regards the parlicuhar lands 
*of which they definitel^^ ordered re- 
lease. * 

(//) On the ba.sis of Colebnxjke’s 
map, the appellants wartted to disprove 
the existence of the Bhairah in the site. 
The Board held .that Colebrcjoke’s 
being a pi’ofessional map is entitled to 
great respect, but it could not conclude 
that the river was not in existence at 
('olebrcKako's .survey wdien it was in 
existence at lienneirs survey and up 
to the present day. , The Board agreed 
with the view of the Settlement Officer 
that these (‘arlier surveyors were only 
comtM’iied with important navigable 
rivers. 

(///) The Board held that the standard 
(*f proof lecpiired by Act IX of 1847 
to rebut the presirrrrption that what 
was water’ at the Revertue Survey was 
also water at the Pernranent Settlemeirt 
is very high. The Act was a law of 
lUTMedure but from this ftoint of view 
it was also something more. To avoid 
the wholesale attempts to resrrme all 
new formations which were at one time 
I’onrmon after the Permanent Settle- 
ment on the basis of oral and otlier 
eirtirely vague evidence in the interest 
of the public chiefly, it w%‘is laid dowm 
in that Act that resumption should 
be c’onfiited to areas which had accreted 
since the preparation of the earliest 
maps whic’h could be regarded as 
authoritative, in other words, which 
had been recognised as a Revenue Sur- 
vey map. The consequence vs’as that 
in prac'tice the revenue authorities 
lost their right to resume areas which 
accreted between the I’ermanent Settle- 
ment and the Revenue Survey which 
was made in the middle of the 19th 
cetrtury. The fact was not sufficiently 
taken into account wdren tbe courts 
decided that bec ause tl^e Act was a 
law’ of prcH'edure. the zemindars were 
at lilrerty to prove that thtf Revenue 
Surley did not represent the state 
of affairs at the Pcr'inanent Settlement 
and that ar’eas whicn could Ire proved 
to be dry land at some period nearer 
the I*ermanent Settlement rrrust *he 
released as being included in the 
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Permanent Settlement. Tlie law as 
Mr. Dampier observed in 1881 was 
onesided and gave the zemindars a 
double ebanc'e. It is t(X) late to dis})ute 
this view of the law and obviously 
from one point of view it was inequit- 
able to assum/? that what was water af 
the Revenue ’Survey was also water at 
the Permanent Settlement. But the 
practical impossibility of resuming 
accretions between the Pei’inancnt 
Settlemen't and the Revenue Survey 
which has been acce[)ted by the Settle- 
ment Officers since the ruling of the 
Board, dated 25tb January IHSb, 
in conjunction with the necessity of 
releasing accretions since the Revenue 
Survey if it could lx; provcil jo li.‘i\e been 
dry luiul before the Revenue Survey, 
,.has certainly to a'large e.xtent nullilied 
the intentions of the legislature which 
passed Act IX. In order to judge 
whether the claim of the zemindar is 
framed' on ^fact we have to examine, 
as in this c;ase, all sorts of liaiid-skelched 
maps which it is impossible to hx-ate 
with exactness on any modern ma]> and 
to study a series of l(x>sely-w<)rded 
rohakaries . 

(ir) Another point that was raised 
was how far pi-evious releases were 
binding. In lM-46 resumption pro- 
ceedings of whole villages excluding 
two thousands of acres which had re- 
formed after the retirement of the 
Padma were resuiried and then released 
on the ground that they were refor- 
mations in situ. In those days the 
revenue authorities did not consider 
petty areas and minor streams. They 
released the whole area covered by the 
proceedings and sketch maps including 
streams then existing which had been 
given |)lot numbers and whose area had 
been measured- The Board held that it 
was obvious that the release of areas 
which were still water were ultra vires 
because there could be no question of 
resuming water in the pnxieedings 
which were being annulled. As re- 
gards resumption procecxlings which 
went on' i)efore the passing of 
Act IX of 1847, the Board doubt- 
ed if it should consider fl.self 
bound by arbitrary and wholesale 
releases. It required very definite procjf 
as to what exact area was released. 

189. Points of procedure regarding 
Diara Resumption. — Questions were 


raised on points of prociedure whiph are 
not covered by the existing rules : — 

(а) It was desired that omission as 
well as releases should be. hatcdied on 
the map and hatched diffeVently. The 
nat’nre cif alamat has been determined 
at the Settlement Conference. 

(б) Rule 551, of the Survey and 
Settlement Manual, 1917, has been given 
interpretations which possibly might 
be incorporated by redrafting tlie rule 
itself. It is hehi by tlie Board {ride 
Board’s Resolution No. 8026, S & S 
of 27th August 1920) that (he limits 
providcul for omission shonld be with 
reiVrence not to the accu’eted area of 
the particular exstate in one j)oli<*e- 
stat ion but in all the police stations 
in wliicb the estate has lands. In 
Mursliidahad-Birbhum this order 
came wliMi all the prex-eedings w'ere 
completed but in other districts as pro- 
ceedings are comjileted by ])olice-stations 
it will obviously be impossible to know 
the total accretion till all the polic‘e- 
stations are (‘ompleted. Tliis will mean 
tliat the proceed ings must be lield up 
and the omission unden- rule 551, Survey 
and Settlement Manual, 1917, must be 
determined when work in all the police- 
stations is o'vcr. 'Phis procedure will 
hold up work and the disloiation al- 
re,ady inevitable will be aggi'avated. 
The oi'der being of the Board must, 
however, necessarily j)e carried out. 

Similarly, the Board held that a 
land likely to be valuable must l)e 
lesumed in spite of rule 551, of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual, 1917, 
The idea of value differs. In the cases 
ordered to be reasse.s.sed the revenue 
after resumption varies between Rs. 5 
to Rs. 20 in most eases. The capitalised 
value at 10 years’ purcha.se will vary 
between Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. The ex- 
penditure cm resumption and realisa- 
tion vvill c’over up the bulk if not the 
whole of it. When Regulation II of 
1819 determined the limit of resump- 
tion at over 100 highas this must have . 
been at least one. of the factors for the 
decision. I phink it would be more 
business-like to put down a limit of 
fcrnhable revenifc to determine the 
“value” of tiny plots like this. At 
any rate rule 551, of the Survey and 
Settlement Manual, 1917, nay be given 
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a revise<J expression to convey to Diara 
Officei*s the exact idea of the (Jovern- 
ment. 

Tile net result was tiiat the nuniiier of 
estates formed was Kit) coverinj' an area 
of 7,r)()4-7Ji acres witli an annual assess- 
ment of revenue of lls.’20,2Hr) 1*. '' 

ItM). Handing over of records. -'I'lie’ 
Collector and tlie Distrii-t Judge weie 
given the rec'ords, maps a;id Mau/a. 
bundles which the rules reiiuire. The 
I'egisler f)f cases after Final Publica- 
tion, of (vourt-fees, A(;counts and re- 
coveries as w'ell as imporltant files of 
{!ori'espondence were handed over to the 
Collector. 

Ihl. Financiai Analysis. .\s slated 
already the original idea wa.s- to take 
u|) the districts of Biibbum. aiul. 
Mill sliidabad as sejiarate operations, 
accordingly two .separate incept iftii pro 
po.sals were drawn up. 'r[ii'’Hirblium 
])ro|)oital W'as approved of liy the (lov- 
ernihent in their hotter NO. 'I’.R.. 

dated tlii' lolli October lb2<t. while the 
.Murshidabad proposal was approied 
of in letter No. if7'J<» T.l{., ilated the 
‘28th October P.t'Jtt. ' Work was started 
in in Hloik A of Ilirbhum and 

completed uj) to the stage of Khanaimri. 
while traverse was completed of the 
first bl(K-k of the district of Murshi- 
dabad. But on account of the 
straitened condition of the Pr®- 
vincial finance work was stopped 
in both. 'J'he entire position was 
reviewed and the Clovernment in 
their letter No. (5795 T..U., dated 
the 20th July 1922, directed that 
the two districts should be combined 
into one ojieration as it would economise 
expenditure and directed a joint ])ro- 
gramme and estimate to be submitted. 
A revi.sed e.stimate was drawn up and 
forwarded througli the Commissioners 
of Burdwan and Presidency Divisions 
with Director of Land Records’ letter 
No. 1/17 -.5054 -.50,55, dated the 2.5th 
August 192J and approved of by the 
Government in their letter No. 1*1 mi- 
ll 132, dated the (ith Decemlier 1923. 

The rcH'ised estimate was in respect 
of an area of 3,281 sejuare miles for the 
two districts. This excluded an area 
of 320;53 scjuare miles in Murshidabad 
and 134 17 square miles in Birbhum 
which were 'previously surveyed and as 
such specifiqally omitted from the 


present operation by Notifications 
Nos. 7534 L.R.. dated the 2.5th August 
1921 and 35(54 L.R., dated ’ the 10th 
April 1923. The total gross estimate 
was based on the average of 500 inter- 
e.'jts and 1,500 jilots per square mile for 
the operation and came fo Rs. 42.09,174. 
'I'lie sum of Rs 3f5,!s(V47.5 of this 
was for settlement with a gross 
cost rate of Rs. 1.122 per .square mile 
and Rs. 5,28,199 was for travense and 
map reju’oduction. 

'I'lie Inception nrc/i of 3.2^1 square 
miles after survey was actually found to 
be 3. 2.5(5 .scpiare miles. To this was add- 
ed an area of 73 square miles which was 
previously e.xcluded as done by the Raj- 
sbalii Operation but subsequently taken 
up under Ocivernmeirt .Notitication No. 
143731.. K.. dated the l;5th September 
1927 and .No. 79201. .R.. dated the 31st 
Man'll 192‘< and the nccc.-csity fcir revis- 
ing the ic'cord-iif-rights of this* are.i 
aro.se during the Diara proceedings on 
the Bhairaband the .Mayurakshi. About 
.3 .scjii.'ire miles of Sonthal J’arganas area, 
t raiisl'erred to Birbhum under Govern- 
iheiit Notification No. 7043-1 ur. cd’ the 
29th May 1930 was also tahi'ii up by 
this operation. Thus. the. total area 
taken up came to 3.332 scpiare miles. 

'I'lie total cost on account of Settle- 
ment proper (c*\cluding travc'ise and 
map reproduction) is Rs. 37. (is, ((73 
which give's a cost rate of Rs. 1,131 per 
square mile. 

The costs for traverse and map repro 
diiction as conununic'ated by the Director 
of Land Records and Surveys in his 
letter No. 1 19-3099, dated the 13th 
Au,gust 1930. are Rs. 3.90,805 and 
Rs. 1,72,034. respectively, or Rs. 5,(58,839 
or alKHit Rs. 171 jier scpiare mile. 

'I'he Incept ion jirojiosal was on the 
basis of .500 interests and 1,500 plots 
]*er square mile whereas the actual 
I'orresponding figures were 51(5 interests 
and 1,7(50 plots. The cost -at almo.st 
every stage is definitely ^determined by 
the numlH'r of plots and interests to a 
scpiare mile and as pointed cut in the 
Dor/ble Mr. (now Sir John) Kerr’s letter 
No. 329, dated the IJth January 1915, 
to the Governme.nt of* India the c'ost 
rates are always to l>e adjusted aceord- 
ing to the actutil numlier of plots and 
interests. 
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The analysis below shows the respective rates:- 


Brant'H <»f work. 

(. 

1 

Cost rate 
per sq.inik' 
as ]H''r in- 
(Mqit ion 
[iroposal. 

o 

Actual (*OHt 
ntte. 

* • 

3 

Cost rate 
adjiistcMl to 
510 interests 
and 1,700 
plots p(*r 
square mile 
av^|s*r 
Kerr’s 
formula. 

» 

4 

• 

c 

Us. 

‘ Hs. 

Hs. 

1 . Cada.stral survi^y 

157 

I.5S 

- 11.5 

2. Klianapuri . . 

00 

.59 

51 

3. Initial rc*c<*HS 

22 

22 

54 

•- , 

4. Bujharat . • 

125 

122 

1 If 

5. Attc'station . . 

115 

105 

1.55 

6. Ohjeetion under sec- 

ticm 105 A. 

ti 

7. Final Jam*)) OiTice work — 

22 

20 

OO 

< 

(a)Janch 

4.5 

• 38 1 

70 

(6) Statistics 

10 

20 

18 

(c) 16"’ maps 

9 

12 

11 

(d) Topo maps 

3 

2 

2 

(a) Final records includ- 
ing printing and final 
clieck . 

115 

rjo 

107 

f 

8. Computation and recovery 

38 

^ 40 

r 

5.5 

0. Case work 

30 

50 

55 

• 


Koiniirk^. 


Iti Sir tlohii Kerr's estiinafo Mior<' is no 
t'(»riiiiiia. 

Kor ev'erv 50 plots nioro or Ions ttian 1,000 
plots per s(|. mile R(>. I should uddocl 
to or siiht r.-i(*t<‘<l t'loni ||s. 50 pers<|. tiiiU*. 
50 I ’“"/ru 50 ( 15 51 (roii^ddy). 


'rh(‘?*e is no formula in Kerr’s (>stimaio hut 
till* work appureiilly de}H'iids upon 
plt)ts and interests per sq. mile. Th«? 
cost on plot wi»rk hears a ratio to the eost 
of interests »is 5:2 and as sueh Kerr’s 
rate of Ks. IS will he -- 
i hs V I r. ' IS,.. 2 5t (approxi- 

■ inately). 


|o>r exerss of e\er\ 15 phits over IJtMt plots 
per s(|. mile additional et)st rate of lie. I 
pi‘r s(|. mile anti for exeess t»f t‘vi*ry 
2(^ in!»‘reKts^ in i‘Xe»‘KH of HMt interests fsT 
H(|. milt^ another additional rupee is 
|.K*rnu^.sihle, i.e., 01 piths 11 p/tt.s li J4I, 

Kor ev'er\’ 25 iidt'O-sts in e.vei ss td’ 250 
interests f>(>r sq. mile Us. th4 is to he 
added. (»t» p/aA tIO 155. 

N’iirnlK‘r of ohjeetion |M»r flcp mile 
10H5MM»/;{,552 55. 

Adtlilional enst of Ue. 1-15 |>er t>hjta*tioii 
oxer 15 |M‘r stp mile is permissihle, i.e., 
27 pltijs 55 ho. 


For Janeh done »if Sadar Kt'rr’s rate is 
Jis. 40. As there was an iiierease of 100 
JMT eent. of inter* sts and 70 |H>r eeiit. 
of phits the exeess eo.st rate ean laisily 
he tukcai at 90 per eent. over Kerr's raitt, 
i.e., 40 plu,s 9(»/IOO <*f 40 or 50 70. 

Korr’n rate, is lis. 10. lis. 8 ean Ih» add- 
ed on the above princ iple, i.c'., JO 8 

or 18. 

Varies at niindjHT of plot.s sq. mile — 0 
plus 70/100 xfl 0 plus 5 or 11. 

Kerr’s ratc^ is Ks. 2. No forintda. 

In f>rintin^ fornjvery 5 iMt.<‘reHtH more than 
250 pfU’ sq. inilc' itc?. 1 is to lie addcMi, i.e., 
54 plus 55 or 107. • 

N. U . — There is no itt?m of wcirk ktiowti as 
final eheckin^ in Kerr’s Hstiiimlct. 

Thew is no forinuja by Kerr hut the eoH^ 
varic'B wdth tKc; niimhc^r of iriUm*HiH. 
The perinissibk^ rate can easily taken 
lis 90 pt^r cent, in excess as in 7 (m). 

In Kc'rr’s prctfiosal there is no workable 
forrtiuki. institiition of eas(‘|jf varic.*a 
as the number of irite^o.-cts and therefore 
Kca’i's c’ost rate may hit iiurrctaHcnl by 
100 }ier cent. 10 p/W'lOO/KKlX 10 op 
17-55. 





♦ 

Branch of work. 

Cost rate 
per sq. mile 
as per in- 
ception 
propotal. 

Actual cost 
rate. 

Coit fate 
adjusted to 
516 interests 
and 1,760 
plots per 
square mile 
as per 
t Kerr's 
• formula. 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 


10. Diara and Jamabandi 

1 

6 

24 

•• 

There is no mention of this in Kerr's esti- 
mate. The rate is put down as per in- 
ception proposal, i.e., Rs. 0. 

li. Supervision 

202 

1 

192 

268 

In Kerr's estimate there is no formula but 
excess rate cah be put dowit on the basis 
of excess interests and plots 179 plus 
”ViOr 179 plus 89=268. 

1 2 . SuppUftB and 8« rvicea ( Con - 
tiiiKoncieH) — 

(a) Ordinary 

1 

69 

69 

97 

In Kerr's estimate there is no formula 
but, as above, 50 {ier cent, excess over 
Kerr’s rate can be taken — 

66-f“/i = 65 plus 32 = 97. 

(h) PwiBfl 

V ' 

4V 

47 

45 

Press expenditure increases directly as the 
number of interests i.e., by Kerr's formula 
X 22=22 pii</» 23 = 46. 

(c) Binding 

15 

15 

16 

By Kerr’s formula : — 

10 ^^••/iwX 10-^10 plus 10 = 20 
but as at present 4 copies are bound 
instead of 5 the reasonable rate would 
be 4/5thB of 20 or 16. 

13. DinH'ior of Lan<l Keoords* 
Control. 

Total cost, rate for Hottleineni 

16 

16 

15 

No formula in Kerr’s estimate. 

1,122 

1,131 

1,291 


proper. 

Traverse 

Map reproduction 

106 

55 

. 120 

52 

55 

21 

No formula in Kerr’s estimate. Evidently 
> cost rate not affected by number ot plots 

J and interests per sq. mile. 

Total 

161 

172 

76 

1 

1 


Thus it will be seen that under Settle- 
ment proper the actual cost rate is higher 
than that of the inception rate by only 
jRs. 9 (nine) per square mile whereas on 
Sir John Kerr’s b^is of adjustment on 
the number of plots and intereste there 
is a saving of KS. 160 per square mile. 

Under Traverse and map reproduc- 
tion the excess is of Rs. 11 (rupees 
eleven) per square mile over the inception 
rate. Sir John Kerr laid down no 
formula for adjustment here. It must, 
however, be obvious that the cost of 
traverse must vary with the nature of 
the area to be traversed ,and the cost on 
the map reproduction, on the nature and 
number of plots as well as of interests. 
Over and above these certain particular 
reasons contributed to the increase which 
are noted below. 
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The excess in (*) direct cost is 
Rs. 14,959, {ii) control is Rs. 3,867, {Hi) 
indirect charge is Rs. 30,922. 

The excess on account of the cost 
under (/) is due to extra traverse in the 
Diara area which was not included in 
the Inception proposal and to the Com- 
parative maps prepared for all the rivers 
in which diara resumption proceedings 
were drawn up. 

There was an imder-estimate of 
Rs. 3,867 in the Inception proposal for 
the share of control which was actually 
incurred in 1920-21. 

Out of the total excess of Rs. 30,922 
on account of the ihdirect charge a sum 
of Rs. 22,351 represents the rental 
charges of the survey ofl&ce building. 
This is due to the fact that prior to 

















1923 the was located in a hired 
building at^ monthly rental of Rs. 1,200 
and the rent was treated as direct cost. 
Since the removal of the Survey Office 
to the Government building at Alipore 
in 1923 the Share of rent for the Survey 
Office has been fixed at Rs. 3,000 and the ' 
entire amount has been treated as 
indirect cost. 

Increase of electric current charge 
and municipal tax have^ also contributed 
to the excess on this account. Besides 
all these factors, leave and pension con- 
tribution at higher rates due to higher 
ay since drawn by officers and staff 
ave also increased the cost. Moreover 
the whole basis of calculation adopted 
in the inception proposals has consider- 
ably altered from tlje year 1922 and still 
•more so from the year 1915 when the 
Hon’ble Sir John Rerr took the data on 
the basis of which he drafted his esti- 
mate. The scale of pay of every branch 
of^the services has gone up ineulding 
even that of menials while the expendi- 
ture of contingencies has rivsen by about 
50 per cent. In the inception proposal 
printing was proposed to be done on 
Azurelaid and bleached papers. Only 
a portion of records of Block A was 
printed on these papers. It was sul>se- 
quently decided by the Government that 
a more durable material should be used 
and the rest of the printing was done on 
75 per cent, rag paper which was intro- 
duced under directions conveyed in letter 
No. L/32-2468, dated the 16th February 
1925, from the Director of l.,and Re- 
cords, Bengal. The actual cost on press 
papers in consequence was Rs. 1,16,507* 
against the inception e.stimate of 
Rs. 80,000. The new type of paper 
introduced for printing alone thus 
accounts for an additional expenditure 
of Rs. 36,507. Considering all these the 
Settlement has reasons to claim that 
throughout it has economised to the 
utmost extent. 

In conclusion it will appear that as 
against the gross estimated .settlement 
cost in the inception proposal of 
Rs. 36,80,975 the actual cost has been 
Rs. 37,68,073. This apparent excess in 
expenditure of dbout Rs. 87,098 may be 
examined. , ' 

(1) The area contemplated to be ta^en 
up was 3,281 squar,e miles while the 
area actually taken up was 3,332 square 
miles or an excess of 51 square miles had 
to Be taken up. At the gross cost rate 
of Rs. 1,122 per square mile of the 


inception j^roposal this abcounts, for 
Rs. 57,222 in e3q>enditure. 

(2) As pointed out before the substi- 
tution of rag paper subsequently intro- 
duced for the ordinary paper for print- 
ing as was contemplated in the inception 
proposal ‘accounts* for an addition of 

Rs. 36,507. 

« 

Thus, these two items alone not con- 
templated by or included in the estimate 
of the inception .proposal account for 
Rs. 93,729 as against Rs. 87,098 the 
excess over the estimate in the inception. 
To that has to be added the increased 
average cost In the pay of all Gazetted 
officers and Kanungos on time scale and 
the increase in average of the pay of 
ministerial officers and menials who were 
given time-scale of pay not contemplat- 
ed in the inception proposal. 

♦ 

When with all these one remembers 
that thec'e was an excess of about 9 lakhs 
of plots t6 deal with this Settlement 
will be excused if it claims that credit 
for economy due to constant ahd conti- 
nuous supervision which is its due. 

Each item of cost rate has l^een com- 
pared with file corresijonding rates in 
the inception proposal and calculated 
according to Sir John Kerr’s formula. 
I think as long time has elapsed since 
the latter was drawn up and a variety 
of changes has been brought into being 
it is time that an up-to-date .system of 
wdrking out cost rates lx; evolved and if 
possible emlxidied in the Settlement 
Manual. That should also incidentally 
examine if the cost rates could not be 
lowered if rag papers were necessary, 
if the cost on bujharat might not be re- 
duced by substitution of Sard nr Amins 
under certain conditions, and if con- 
stant changes of officers with incidental 
transfer travelling allowances and loss 
of standard could not be mitigated. 
This last has a special importance. 
Settlement work depends largely on 
familiarity with local conditions, on a 
knowledge of the pepple in the interior. 
Changes specially of Gazetted officers, 
unless 'under exceptional circumstances, 
not only add to the cost but affect 
adversely the quality of work. 

192. Merits of officers. — In conclu- 
sion I must leave on record my very 
sincere thanks to all the officers of ail 
the services who worked so ungrudgingly 
in the operation. The Settlement worlc 
puts an undue amount of strain on the 
staff. Scarcely any holiday* or even a 
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Sunday is , observed. The programme 
fixed Vi th an idea to minimise cost leaves 
little margin for slackening or leisure. 
What thisprogramme often means, as an 
example, 1 quote from paragraph 22 of 
the Annual Report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations in Bengal (1926- 
27 ):— 

“The total number of plots in the, 
Cadastral area was 16 lakhs which with 
two lakhs in Nanoor made a total for 
bujharat of 18 lakhs.. This* was the 
figure estimated by the Settlement Offi- 
cer before the beginning of the season 
and turned out to be very accurate. 
Such' a programme had never l)een 
attempted by any Settlement Officer 
before, and I thought that it would bfe 
necessary to leave out a part of the 'area 
and constitute a separate block to be 
done the following year. The Settle- 
ment Officer was however confident that 
he could tackle the whole of it, and he 
has proved to be right. Success was due 
entirely to the care and effitiencv with 
which he made his arrangements, his 
untiring personal supervision of the 
work and the keenness with which he 
inspired all his staff.” 

The credit was entirely of the Field 
staff though it did mean a great strain 
on them. An operation like this, which 
is more or le.ss like running an army, 
is im[)Ossible without hearty co opera- 
tion Ix^tween all grades of officers and 
the officers and the public. Continuous 
shifting of ])lacea of residence in moving 
the work from place to place away from 
families puts a ver>' heavy strain on 
one’s physical and mental resources. 
The position is aggravated when the 
climate is unhealthy as in certain tracts 
of this district it unquestionably was. 
Either there is Malaria jnst in the season 
when work starts and there is seldom 
any doctor about and hardly even the 
provision for requisite diet. Often 
there is cholera in the interior and the 
people much more a stranger as one of 
the staff of the Settlement must be hard- 
ly has the sense of* security of a supply 
of good drinking water. Hitherto there 
was more’ of hope of betterment of pros- 
pects but unfortunately with the i-losing 
of the Settlement programme of the Pro- 
vince and for various other causes it ii? 
no longer there. Still it is a pleasure to 
record that there was no* noticeable case 
of defection among the higher staff both 
Gazetted and non-Gazetted. Of the 
Indian Civil Service Mr. A. H. Kemm, 
I.C.S., wbp had started the work . as 


Settlement Officer of Nadia left at the 
end of the first Field Season. There 
were two Assistants who worked as 
Charge Officers — Late Mr. B. E. J. 
Burge, I.C.S., and Mr. K. A. L. Hill, 
I.C.S. The quiet human sy^npathy with 
,\^hich Mr. Burge worked endeared him 
to all, while his efficiencV as an officer 
left nothing to be desired. Personally 
to me he had been a source of strength 
the value of which I can hardly ovW- 
estimate. His tragic end was a rude 
shock to all in the Department, .specially 
to tho.se in Murshidabad-Birhhum Settle- 
ment where he started acquiring that 
intimate knowledge of rural life which 
held out such high jvromi-se of l)eing 
effectively utilised bv the Administra- 
tion. Mr..K. A. L. Hill, I.C.S. held 
charge of Cadastral and Attestafion 
blocks and went through lO.SA objec-. 
tions. In all these he displayed great 
entf^usiasm and his grasp of principles 
combined with untiring energy made him 
throughout a very valuable' ctMlobora- 
tor. It w'as a satisfaction to this Settle- 
ment to feel that both the.se officers went 
direct from there as Settlement Officers 
elsew’here. 

Of Deputy Collectors Babu Hiralal 
Sen worked as Assistant Settlement 
Officer. Headquarters and as Charge 
Officer. (\‘ulastral and Attestation 
Blocks. To his large experience of de- 
tails and indefatigable energy one could 
alwfiys turn. Of the camp officei’s Babu 
Sailendra Nath Mitter easily distin- 
guished him.self for quiet, thorough and 
.sound work. 

Of SulvDeputy Collectors Babu .Tatin- 
*dra Mohan Chatterji and Babu Sasa- 
dhar Das Gupta were easily the best. 
Both of them worked in camp and then 
one sucieeded the other as .\ssi.stant 
Settlement Officer at Headquarters. 
Both were marked for great devotion to 
duty, thorough and sound work. No 
Settlement Officer had better co- 
adjustors than I had in them. It is a 
satisfaction to the Department and 
greater personal satisfaction to me that 
both got their very deserved promotion 
to Deputy Collectorship. 

The other officers who wdrked with 
di.stinction were Babu Kshitish Chandra 
Barman, Babu Phanindra Kumar 
Banerji. Maulvi Sudrul Ola! Babu Pro- 
bhat Chandra Sen. Maulvi Shamsul 
Al)edin, Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

Of the Kanungos the work was 
generally satisfactory. But quite a num- 
ber of them are all getting on in years 
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for out and out field work. The pro- 
motions are fewer now than in the old 
Bakarganj'days. The monotonjr of occu- 
pation and lack of more stimulating 
prospects do appear to have some effect 
on them. But still a considerable num- 
ber is maintaming a high level of efii-' 
ciency. In this Settlement the work of 
Babu Dwijendra Kumar Mukharji, 
of Babu Upendra Nath Biswas, of Babu 
Manindra Nath Banerji, of Maulvi 
Muzaffar Ahmad, of hfaulvi Ali Akbar 
and of Maulvi Ahad Ali Khan was 
markedly good. All of them got their 
promotions to Sub-Deputy Collectorship 
while working in this Settlement or 
immediately after. Others who did 
thoroughly good work that yet remains to 
be recognised include Babu‘ Chanchala 
Charan Guha Thaljurta, Babu Narayan 
'Chandra Putatunda, Babu Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh and Babu Indubhusan 
Das Gupta. Maulvi Mograb Ali, another 
good K^nungo, got a permanent appoint- 
ment in the* CoTlectorate of Pabna. 

To Babu Sailes Chandra Ghosh, Tech- 
nical Adviser, this Settlement is indebt- 
ed for thoroughly good work as regards 
maps both in the Field and in the Draw- 
ing Section. He is one of those people 
who combine with efficiency an optimis- 
tic outlook which is such a g^eat asset 
in carrying through heavy programme 
of work. 

Finally, I must put on record my very 
deep gratitude to Mr. A. K. Jameson, 


I.C.S., the Director of Land Becords 
and Surveys, Bengal. He had behn in 
charge of the Department for ■ the 
greater part of the time the operation 
in this district was conducted. I must 
put on record that during the last 33 
years of my service I could not meet 
ano^er officer whose unfailing courtesy, 
high official rectitude, intellectual, 
keenness, breadth of outlook in dealing 
with all matters that came to him and 
whose ever,, ready, spirit of helpfulness 
to all who came in contact with him 
could equal his. The severance of his 
connection with the administration of 
the province toust have come as a hlow 
to those who had the privilege to work 
With him. If this operation is a 
success I should think that the credit 
is mainly due to hie personality and to 

the spirit that he had inspired. 

« « 

To his successors Khan Bahadur M. 
Abdul Momen, Mr. L. R. Fawcus, 
I.C.S., Major J. B. Kindersley, I:C.S.. 
are due my very sincere tha'nks and 
thanks of this Settlement for watching 
with interest the concluding stages of 
the work and, for the great helj) render- 
ed in solving all those tedious questions 
which accumulate towards the end. 

To the successive Collectors are due 
the thanks for rendering help whenever 
asked for and uniform courtesy through- 
out. 
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Appendix 

Milan Khamri (Arts 8tatomMl)i * 


■ 


Art*a siiwii. 


(3ilturablo aroa bther 
than nurroiitiaUlfW. 


l^ame of 
}ihlic(vsUtUjn. 

Bhadol. 

Afthaiil. 

Hal)!. 

inaiiRo, t(-a, 
olan- 
taiii, guavas 
PtC. 

f 

Total. 

llofOHli. 

Net. 

tliirreiit 

fallow. 

Old fallow. 

Groves not 
fruit bear- 
ing and 
Ijamboos. 


1 

(> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



A. D. 

A. O. 

A. P. 

A. n. 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. 1>. 

A. I). 

A. D. 




• 


Oubdlvislon Btrhamport (Sadar). 

« 



0 

1. 

2. 

|)orhaii)T)orf» 

(town.) 

Naotla 

19,900 on 

13,430 04 

14^858 00 

20,849 • 73 

27,099 03 

33,085-45 

0.085-87 

1,024-20 

09,150-81 

74,989-48 

18,213-93 

30,000-10 

50,930-88 

44,989 32 

3,838-08 

1,507-12 

0,488-55 

2.948-20 

1,150fi8 

018-10 

S. 

Domknl 

an.ooiio 

0,399 17 

41,003 17 

2.923 74 

S0..S27 -24 

29,471-27 

/.7.355-97 

3,980-74 

8,481-77 

780-45 

4. 

Hiirlharpara . . 

22,030 -SS 

17,589-93 

30,207-25 

2,858-91 

73,280 -97 

20,358 • 50 

40.928-11 

2.281 -04 

4,303-9.5 

741-82 

6. 


15,792-93 

37,274-04 

32.014 07 

7,178 01 

92.88lt-05 

23.8.58 - 1 7 

09,030-88 

2,983-83 

2,748-73 

1,111-51 

«. 

JalaiiKi 

24.254 11 

9,328 -05 

20.223 09 

1 .90,3 90 

55.713 15 

, 19,190 81 

30,522-34 

2,721 -73 

984-00 

402-04 


Total 

131,915 77 

1 12,299-58 

t 

185,400-00 

23,174-09 

452,850-70 

I47.»M)2-90 

3O.5.70;i SO 

17,370- 14 

20,955-80 

4,805-10 






OuM 

ivitioii tribal b. 





1. 

llliiiKaw'anKola 

37,300 47 

3,150 23 

35,208 70 

4.7Ji» 91 

8<l,f>20-31 

27,151 -.50 

53,374 -81 

2,212 51 

4,542-75 

1,284 01 

2 

Liilxola 

21,100-20 

l,2(»3-44 

22.810-34 

3,.59T 20 

48,777 24 

17,2f>l 82 

31,525 42 

1,815-99 

4,030-38 

1,277-70 

3. 

Haninattar 

30,730-92 

2,105-25 

43,743-51 

3.520-01 

80.112-29 

29,337 -78 , 

50,774 51 

3,049-71 

3,899 70 

1,288 02 

4. 

.lia({anj 

1,537-00 

1,400-20 

2,000-22 

1,7 18 -80 

7.418-34 

1,209 48 

0,148 80 

793 95 

2,202 .V2 

441-50 

b. 

Miirshidabad 

11,004-48 

1,188-08 

14,452-09 

0,339-28 

33,044 -.53 

9,757 24 

23,887-29 

2, .503 -01 

3.771 32 

933 44 

i\. 

Nuitagraiii . . 

2,792-70 

43,092-10 

0,209 -SO 

1.230-70 

53..385-48 

2,043-18 

51,342-30 

3,114-21 

7,033 -80 

304 fd) 


Total . . 

111,287-77 

52,211-42 

125,211 32 

21,153-08 

3I>9,804 1 9 

80,811-00 

223.0.53-19 

14,179 38 

20,980 • 53 

5.530' 13 






OuOdiv 

Sion dsnfipur. 






1. 

Samsi^rganj . . 

10,581 -50 

12,112-24 

28.232 99 

3,131-40 

00,001 • 13 

19,819-04 

40,242-09 

1,498-09 

3,009-02 

1,377-03 

2. 

ii:t((liuiiaiiiuaiij 

15,830-82 

15,110-00 

25,100-03 

2,958 -23 

59,0110 28 

13.040-55 

45,959 73 

3.435-17 

2,780-58 

929-07 

3. 

Siiti 

7,812 10 

11,025-90 

30,331 -09 

1,093-01 

57.403-15 

10,253 5.5 

47.209 -0t» 

1,318 31 

2.543 -05 

020-22 

4. 

S»Kardit(lii . . 

8,920-05 

45.H25 55 

8.903-92 

1,257 tio 

01,9U7 42 

4.074-14 

00,833-28 

3.7.52-80 

0,497-70 

301 -48 


Total . . 

49,144-83 

84,080 -3ii 

98,509 23 

9.043 ;»7 

241,437-98 

47,193-28 

191,241 70 

10.005-03 

14,897 55 

3,228-40 






SuOdiviiion Kand 

i. 





1. 

Kandi 

2,850-83 

32,907-20 

0,030 :{5 

1.903-09 

44.304 l»7 

3.091 59 

41,209-48 

2,213-30 

4,075-89 

447-17 

2. 

niiamiinir . . 

3,004-47 

5r,.4(i7 33 

10,70! - 49 

1,130-41 

71,903 01 

0.900 - SI) 

05,890 81 

2,180-47 

3,505 • 93 

230-25 

3. 

Jtiirwaii 

8,13014 

39,773 90 

15.093 79 

l,0(»;i 53 

01.009 30 

13,01,'. .55 

51,593-81 

1,295 20 

3,547-59 

322 82 

4. 

KliurKrain 

1,990 44 

5l,si)0 M 

8.947 ■ 75 

1.011 27 

01.38;, is7 

5,020 27 

.58,759-09 

2.321 70 

2,970-33 

380-89 


'I’otal . . 

1 0,587 -8.-< 

180,954-84 

41,439-29 

0,280 -9i> 

245.202 91 

27,713 21 

217,519 70 

8,040 73 

14.099 74 

1,387-4.1 






Abstract of 0 

istrict MurshiS 

labad. 





District ToUl 

308,931 » 
or 488 -T1 
Souaro 
miloi. 

430.146 18 
or 878 10 
Squaro 
mils*. 

480.886 60 
ar 704 20 
Oquars 
milts. 

60.652 84 
or 03 21 
Oquars 
milis. 

1.240.421 78 
or 1.062 22 
Squaro 
miles. 

308.840 30 i 
or 402 60 
Oquaro 
mills. 

040,581 30 1 
or 1,400 00 
Oquaro 
mihs. 

40,007 20 
or 77 61 
Square 
milts. 

70.033 62 
or 110 74 

Sauart 

milts. 

16,041 12 
or 23 60 
Oaaaro o 
mhos. 


Diitriot MurihWatal. 


Culturabht arctt othor than 
rurreut follow. 

Area not avallabh- Oir cultivation. 




Ciilturahle 

Jungl(!o. 

• 

Other kinds. 

Total. 

Ifousfvsites, 

Water. 

a 

Other kinds. 

Total. 

Tf)tal 

wni-ultiviit(d, 
coiitniriH 9, 

14 and 18. 

Total area, 
coiimuis 8 
and 19. 

Irrigated 

area. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

A.D. 

A. 1). 

A. I). 

A. IJ. 

A. 1>. 

A. I». 

A,l>. 

A. 1). 

A. D. 

A. D. 

* 

2r>2*44 

4,054-90 

11,940-, 50 

2,340 02 

0,095-07 

4,095 '68 

13, 737-37 

. 29,5*22-61 

80,4.59-419 

1,243- 09* 

72- II 

1,207-30 

4, 84 .>83 

1,380-71 

2 ,<iyo-i 2 

1,409 93 

5.402 -76 

11,875-71 

56,805-03 


2US2 

2,622-97 

0.999-71 

. 2,152-19 

2,110 .54 

2.561 -67 

6,830-40 

17,810-85 

75,166-82 


233-34 

2,180-68 

7.405-70 

1,519-70 

2,389-00 

1.811 - .59 

5,750*89 

15,500 72 

02,4*29-13 


5M-2fl 

1.550-00 

5,474-50 

2.717-08 

6.098-73 

5.410-77 

14,227 18 

'22.685-57 

91,716-45 

856-49 


i,C59-33 

3,130-57 

J.772-8;{ 

l,2o;u8r» 

3.739 85 

6.710 48 

12,571-78 

49.097-12 


830-07 

13,187 39 

39,809 -02 

11. 89;. -73* 

*11,109-80 

19,719-49 

52»725 08 

109.970-24 

415,734-04 

2,l(NI-48 

314-10 

3,153-08 

1 

9,294-00 

1,880-15 

2,042.77 

2,860-50 

6,783-48 

* 

J8.319-99 

71,694-80 


204 27 

1,70002 

7,212 37 

1,009 94 

2,979-28 

5, 139; 22 

10,028 44 

19,056-80 

50,582-22 


229 7l> 

2,359 15 

7,777 -02 


3,619-95 

4,023-87 

10.761 80 

‘22,189 13 

78,963 -64 


12H 14 

310 41 

3,118-03 

119-89 

1,231 44 

882-92 

2.504-25 

6,476 83 

12,025-69 

280-58 

UC 40 

1.972 17 

0,223- 33 

1 . 1 IM) 8,’i 

2.390- |8 

2,215 91 

5.M3.S-94 

14,625 -28 

38,512-57 


l.Vr.tt 

3,583-14 

11.537 1)3 

1,107-78 

6,68S-5.5 

1,974 91 


24,422-48 

75,764-78 

17,328-40 

1,038 33 

12,513 97 

45,102-98 

8.762 :.9 

' 18,958-17 

18,027-39 



10.5,090 -.51 

328.143-70 

17,608-98 

11-58 

2,032-29 

0.490-52 

I.SlO-80 

1 

•2,173-81 

4,285-99 

1 

8,570-00 

16,5.59-87 

56.801-06 

353-61 

78-42 

2,078-51 

5,873-21 

1,802-61 

5,322 20 

2,s:.2l7 

10,037-04 

19,345-42 

65, 305 15 

1,415-37 

12-80 

1 2,243-39 

5,420-00 

1,224 85 

3.104-91 

7.194-09 

11,524 l.s 

18,262-85 

6.'i.472-45 

779-02 

290-32 

2,429-47 

9.:.2:. 17 

1.361-16 

0.894 51 

2.941-93 

Il, 20)»-60 

24,478-63 

85,311-91 

9,523-26 

399 32 

8,783-09 

27,308-00 

<{.2<52 18 

17.79.*. -.12 

17.274 7.8 

41.332-78 

78,646-77 

272,891 -47 

12,071 *26 

14-11 

1,913 90 

7,051-43 

1,383 U3 

t 

1,884-59 

2,125-04 

8.39.3 •2«1 

17,6.87 99 

.5SW7-47 

21,(H)7 19 

28-58 

2,214 99 

5,979-75 

1,502-92 

6.887-40 

2,i)52-6J 

10,502 93 

18,6(;9-15 

84,565-96 

47.458-71 

73-15 

1,841-01 

5,785-17 

1,250-57 

7.100 09 

1,897 -.SO 

10.2.54 .52 

17,331-89 

68,928-70 

35.934-46 

82-30 

2,055 49 

0,095 07 

1,332-00 

7,993-23 

1,803-05 

11,128-34 ! 

19..545 17 

78,304-77 

i 30,863-11 

198-20 

8,020 115 

24,911 4LV 

5,f.34 -58 

26,865-31 

7,879-16 

40,279-05 ! 

73,237 20 

290,750-90 

135,263-47 

t.40l 84 
or 3 81 
Igoiro 

mllfi. 

43,111-10 
«r 67 36 
Niiirt 
milN. 

137,262 38 
or 214 45 
SqMort 
iniloi. 

32,465 36 
or 50 71 
Sqiitro 
milti. 

M.738 66 
or 132 39 
Squirt 
milot. 

62,666 82 
or 68 26 
Squirt 
mills. 

1 

1.86.085 66 
or 281 38 
Sfluoro 
mills. 

366,844 72 
or 573 34 
Squirt 
milts. 

1,307,S28 11 
or 2,043 00 
Squari 
miios. 

107,044 10 
or 201 00 
•quaro 
mills. 
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aMndix; 


Milan Khatra (Araa Statamaaty. 




Irrigated area and how irilgato<l. 

Details of Irrigated area as regards crops. 


Name of 
liollco-BtAtion. 

Irrlgat^td 
from wells. 

Irrigated 

from 

Govurnmeut 

ranals. 

Irrigated 

rn»iu 

private 

canals. 

Irrigated 
Ooiii tanks 
and nahart. 

• Irrigated 
fW)ra other 
sources. 

Klee. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 


^ ' 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

.30 

31 



A. I). 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. I>. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. D. 

A. D. 




' 


9HMiviiion Btrliampora (9aiar). 



• 

i: 

2, 

Berhamporo 

(town.) 

Js’aoila 

34 02 


•• 

1,185-00 

24 97 

1.180-00 

•61 




». 

Donikal 




.. 







4. 

iiarfliantiira .. 





.. 


• 




5. 

Beldaiiga 



162-40 

440-41 

253-50 

456-42 

48-29 

1H-.56 

3-45 


6. 

•lalaiigi 












Total .. 

34 02 


162 -«i9 

1,625-41 

278 56 

1,6^5 42 

48-00 

18 56 

3 45 







9uMlvliioi 

Laibaili. 



1- 



1. 

Bhagawangola 


.. 





.. 



.. 

2. 

I^aIkoIh 




. « 







3. 

BanliuiKar 






* * • 





4. 

JJaRaiiJ 




278 -61 

1-07 

280-58 




.. 

5. 

Murtthldabacl 









... 


fi. 

Nabagraiu 

28 OS 

43-03 

717-05 

1.5,745-57 

703 20 

15,842 12 

215 22 





Total . . 

28-65 

43 03 

717 05 

16,024 -IH 

795 17 

16,122-70 

215 22 









9uMivlti8n danglpur. 






1. 

Samite rgatij . . 

.. 


. . 

321 -55 

32 06 

315-50 

, , 


, , 


2. 

lUigtiimatligaiiJ 

.. 


-20 

1,415 17 


1,406 -HO 

.. 




3. 

Suti 

.. 


.. 

770-02 


677-67 

.. 

•73 



4. 

Sagardighl 

31-84 

2-36 

8-90 

0,431 43 

53 73 

0,462 47 

5*72 





Total . . 

31-84 

2-36 

4-10 

11,047-17 

85-70 

11,802-53 

5-72 

•73 




. 




9uMiY 

isloB Ktail. 






1. 

Kaiidi 

18- 68 

80-26 

587-43 

15,453-25 

4,858-67 

17,863-06 

510-28 

•05 



2. 

Bharuipur 

1-56 

1,023-53 

406-01 

41,380-77 

4,637-84 

44,600-60 

281-24 

■30 



3. 

Burwan 


36-50 

410-77 

28,008-73 

7,388-37 

33,030 80 

240-55 




4. 

Kiiargraiii 

5-15 

48f,l 

673-30 

26,062-64 

4,073-51 

27,720-09 

573 01 

3 32 




Total 

25-39 

1,107-80 

2, 077 -.51 

111,004-30 

20,958-20 

12.3,241 -64 

1,614 -*.8 

3-67 








1 I • 

Abstract of District Marsfcltfabad, 





District Total 

119 90 

1,943 29 

2,991 99 

140,901 11 

22,117 91 

192,902-29 

1,993 91 

22 99 

3 49 

















IV. 


Oiatriet MunhMcbai. 


Dtttalls of liiiiKated an^a aw rcgardu eropp. 

Maize. 

Other 
ee reals and 
ptUses. 

« 

Bugarc^ne. 

Other 

footl'crojiM. 

(■citlon. 

(1 

fr 

82 

88 

84 

85 

3<1 


A. D. 

A. J>. 

A. 1). 

A. D. 

A. I). 


* 







47-7» 


4 47 




142 h:) 

■47 

40 51 





■47 

53 OH 




•• 



■» 



• 












<157 (Ml 

<52 18 

201 • 52 




057 (Ml 

02 i 0 

204-52 






•25 




« HI 


1 -70 




oa -11 


7-21 




2581 

22a 

20 17 

.. 



laa-ao 

2 28 

85 80 








• 


ua<rou 

287 70 

538-04 




»aa:i4 

508 24 

724 04 




H<U-00 

710 04 

<517 J<1 




<141 04 

8!M-4I 

<U1'30 




a,ai2H7 

1,080 35 

•2,51ii-«0 










4 ,n 3 n 





Niimlx^r of wc.Hh. 





» 

Kher non* 

Mjd-ercipM. 

• 

• 

Masonry. 

Kart hen. 

Area in 
puHsesKlon 
of Bliaffdari-. 

NiiinlM^r 
of irei^s 
pnidueiuK 
luc. 

Area of 
fallow 
land with 
trees 

|in>duc4ng. 

lac. 

Ke marks. 

87 

3A 

80 

40 

41 

42 

43 

A. JJ. 



A. 1). 

• 


A. 1>. 

A. J). 

2 12 

214 

370 

1* 3,HH«1H 

3,100 

OH IKI 



23 

114 

900 ■ (Ml 




.. 

157 

433 

2,089 1 7 

112 

2 22 



26 

tt57 

3,411-98 

1,205. 

fK»-31 


136 00 

4 

145 

321 

2,713 7H 

10 


1 

130 -OH 

565 

2,005 

13.IMII-71 

4,535 

1 .'Ml 515 




1 

• 





HO 

550 

586-81 

4,206 

3<59 95 



* 11 

236 

i 603 H2 

0,808 

2(.M»-i:5 



Jni 

407 

1,703-67 

408 

23 91 



210 

06 

! 540 -OH 

4.8SO 

370-2.8 



250 

370 

014 77 

16.807 

577 - 59 


257 -8H 

<5 

1 

133 70 

210 

10 -HO 


25 7 -Oh 

070 

1,750 

4.5Kr51 

82,477 

1.5.52 75 



52 

100 

3(^0 -64 

108.748 

1,155-05 



88 

3H1 

1,83h 87 

11,02:5 

2 1.8 O S 



13 

224 

l,28(’)-tH) 

.80,748 

071 5.8 


r.w 

15 

02 

8,353-52 

8.2M5 

M0-.S1 


1 36 

113 

H57 

6,2H1> 43 

1 Oh, .800 

2,198 02 


017 91 

7 

4 

11 87 


* 


316 60 

3 

1 

lOH 52 

240 



624 41* 

4 


25-48 

530 

HOO 


rtHo-2ft 

1 

1 

108-4(1 

050 

10 41 


2,<’»3» 26 

15 

0 

254 27 

1.720 

24 47 


3,037 08 

1,3f» 

4,714 

24,051 08 

237,532 

3.520 77 
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APPENDIX 

Jiniwar (Crop ttatMirant), 


Con)alH and 



Nam» of police- 


Blew. 


1 






Htatioii. 

Alls. 

Aiaan. 

V 

B<»n). 

* Wheat. 

Barley. 

Cumba or 
Bajra. 

Ralfl or 
Maruo. 

Maizo. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. D. 

A. 1>. 

A. D. 

A. B. 

A. D. 

A. D. 





Ittbdivislon 

Berbampar* (ladar). 




1. 

Borhainpfjrc (Town) 

IK,029 -72 

14,519 90 

125 -60 

2,963 -74 

771 -03 

•20 


114 -85 

2. 

Naoda 

12,744 fl« 

”20.797 -91 

•18 

7,430 '77 

053-71 


'34 

•07 

3. 

Domkal 

3:J,77» -Hi) 

0,310 -20 

228 -79 

5,629 -69 

669 ‘48 

1-10 


54 -50 

4. 

Hariliarpara 

21,360 21 

17,189 -72 


2,620 76 

467 '03 

' -24 


5-72 

5. 

Beldaiitfa «« 

14,579 -01 

37,069 -95 

182 -02 

2,004 78 

926 ‘22 

13 24 


55 -26 

0. 

Jalaugl 

21,902 -86 

9,146 -68 

63 75 

1,220 20 

239 13 

5 12 




Total 

123,301 -23 

111,034 36 

600 -34 

21,881 94 

3.720 -00 

19 -90 

-34 

230 -40 



( 

..j .. 

•abd 

Ivision Lalbagb. 


, 



1. 

Bhagawarjigola . . 

34,322 22 

3,106 13 

2 94 

3,642 -26 

1,386 -86 

2 54 


0 -00 

2. 

Lalgola 

19,396 13 

1,200 84 


1,2‘J4'H4 

3,280 -60 

16 91 

'20 


3. 

iCaiiiiiagar 

34,478 -73 

1,931 -97 

1 '79 

6,202 -74 

1,336 ‘29 



9 01 

4. 

JiagaiiJ 

1,408 -40 

1,465 -88 


50 -66 

21'" 10 

•17 


47 57 

f.- 

MurHliidafiad 

11,040 *72 

1,168-49 

16-47 

814-95 

812 ‘69 

3 18 


84 -90 

fi. 

Nalitigram 

2,167 55 

42,929 -97 

477 -20 

597-10 

45 -52 

19 

'3C 

147 50 


Total 

102,813 75 

51,803 28 

498 -40 

12,602 55 

7,109 -06 

22 V»9 

•52 

294 98 





iMbdivislandangipur. 





1. 

8amK(;rgauj 

15,467 88 

11,853 '61 


1,895 -85 

3,848 ‘35 

476 -84 

6-12 

76 -83 

2. 

KaghuuatligaiiJ 

i:i,ii6l 04 

15,062-57 

3-99 

2,341 -44 

3,833 '44 

14 44 

3-46 

3-94 

3. 

8ntl 

7,427 20 

11,514 10 

239 72 

4,362 -01 

3, 462 -07 

245 -38 

'57 


4. 

Sagardlghi 

8,651 

1 45,726 76 

78 -23 

471 32 

739 -49 

5 17 


155 -38 


T«ital 

46,607 41 

84,157-04 

321 -94 

9,070 -62 

11,883 -95 

742-13 

10-15 

236-15 





tabd 

ivision Kandi. 





1. 

KaiuU 

1,943 81 

32,596 '57 

26 -49 

1,408 37 

62 -90 



20-47 

2. 

Bharatj)ur 

3,487 87 

55,610 99 

269 -86 

1,188 -85 

57 -87 




3. 

Bureau 

8,0 43 -36 

38,936 34 

168 16 

1,110 00 

23 -97 




4. 

Kljargrain 

755 31 

51,287 -08 

1,328 12 

567 72 

15 -85 

•95 




ToUl 

1 4,230 35 

178,436 -98 

1,792 -63 

4,274 94 

160 -59 

•95 


20 -47 


Abstract of District Murshldabad. 


286.962 74 

426.431 68 

3.213 31 

47.630 06 

22,680 20 

786 03 

11 01 

762 -00 

or 448 36 

or 664 -76 

or 6 02 

or 74 73 

or 36 76 

or 1 23 


or 1*22 

6q. miles. 

8q. milts. 

8q. milos. 

8q. milts. 

8q. milos. 

Bq. milos. 


•q. milos. 


District Total . . 
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Oiitrld Mui’shMiUidt 


CerealB an<l imlans. 


• I Other ftMKi 

Gram. 

<l*ulBe). I lucltidinR 


OII-wcmIh. 

LfriHced. 

ScHurniirn. 
(ra or 

• 

• 

}la |)0 and 
iiiiistard. 

• 

Groiiiidriiit. 

OtlMTH. 

13 

ji^jih), 

14 

1.6 

10 

1 7 


and Hj>ic('K. 


10,6»8 -37 


10,607 14 
7,928 -76 
9,046 51 


0,270 -47 
I 3 ,««r> -30 
1.213 01 
0.020 -60 
1.961 07 


6.082 -34 


1.491 10 


6.769 29 

13,913 HO 

» 

11,330 -HM 

8.400 -79 

8,406 -40 

0,933 -63 

3,926 00 

2,889 -31 

3,081 -85 

6 

6,020 '40 

7,970 -36 

1 00 

64,809 -76 

24,090 -92 

1 

13,013 '70 

1,130 2« 

8.107 06 

1.247 41 

12.180 -.69 

3.940 02 

386 18 

134 76 * 


1,667 70 

906 -ao 

39.1«9 -33 

8,920 97 

13,141 00 

0,0^2 08 

18.819 02 

603 -83 

HU -Ofl 

731 82 


4,760 06 

2,423 9s 

1.340 -01 

059 71 

4,193 28 

801 *46 

6.866 -24 

1,306 09 

4.008 -90 

607 -90 


1,784 -50 
3,300 96 


1.343 14 
i,ll4 64 


• • 4 t 1 S 4 . 31 I 61 154.146 65 36.782 08 6.136 68 22.763 80 

or 104 26 or 240 85 or 60 60 or 6 46 or 36 65 

6 q. miltt. 6 q. miloi. 6 q. milts. 6 q. milot. 6 q. milts. 


100-09 

61 -r.3 

2*290 -07 

88 -97 

093 ■ 1 0 

400 21 

134 -44 

190 10 

498 31 

181 37 

3,980 -00 

1.027 43 

• 


472 -14 

60 -10 

314 -00 

2 Oil 


406 60 

109 64 

H7r» '80 

.63 -OS 

237 m 

no 92 


39 63 

191 30 

712 19 

47 20 

203 ■ 1 4 

837 09 

9 28 

110 02 

61 N 21 

193 -9.6 

OJ.s >1 

2.437 -14 

3.774 69 
or 6 90 
6 q. milst. 

8,694 00 
or 14 05 
6 q. milst. 

4.305 03 
or 6 72 
8 q. milst. 
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APPENDIX 

Jimwar (Qrap StetoiMnt ), 


Mann* <tf iKtliir- 
Ktutioii. 

Fi!>rt*8. 

Dyes. 

Drugs and 

narco ties. 



Hemp 

(A’wnn). 


mu 




« 



(vOtU)ll. 

Jut«. 


Indigo. 

Otliors. 

Tea. 

Tobacco. 

Ciuchona. 


21 

22 

' ■ 

23 

m 

25 

20 

27 

28 

20 


A. D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. D. 




tttkdiwltlaa Btrlianiport (ladar). 





1. H<Ths»mp(ir4* 
(Town) 

2 Niuida 

•U3 

•73 

205*03 

380 10 

10-15 



' 

8-07 

30-25 


3. JKimkul 


•71 

018-20 

.. 




152-84 


4. }Iarihur])ani 



085-15 





104-28 


fi. H(‘]d:ii)Ku 


r»r>’ JO 

7r*e ifl 





14-05 


<). Jalangi 



2.3.51 -25 





03 51 


TutAul 

•(J3 

5o«;» 

5.rt80-79 

10 15 




400-00 



tuNIvitioii Lalkagh. 


1. 

nbiigawangola . . 



3,044-40 

•17 

.. 

.. 


214-01 

i» 

Lalgtda 



1,753-00 

.. 

.. 

3-04 


112-33 

3. 

Raninagar 

.. 


1,304-87 


2 '07 

3-33 


303-43 

4. 

JiaganJ 

.. 


52-03 

. . 

.. 



8-02 

5. 

Murshidabad 



237-43 

24-44 

. , 



2 49- 

0. 

Nabagraiii 

-01 

4-02 

428-00 

1 30 




\5-14 


Total 

-01 

4-02 

0.881-17 

20 -(M) 

2-07 

0-07 


040 02 


luMivliitii Jftngipur. 


1. 

SauiserganJ 

•07 

08-00 

855-25 

50-58 

13-03 



04-10 

2. 

Kaghiifiuthgaiij 


.. 

7,54-40 

2-74 


57-77 

i 

00-00 

3. 

8iiti 

-71 

.58 • 50 

IM0-T5 

37-08 

8-23 



50-07 

4. 

Hagardiglii 


•23 

80-08 

1-.V2 


3-47 


50-08 


Total 

1 -38 

127-75 

1.870 -.57 

02 f»2 

21*20 

01 24 


270-84 


Sukdivition KMdI. 


1. 

Kandr 

•20 

20-20 

138-80 

7 00’ 

. . 

. . 


4-48 

2. 

llharati)iir 

•02 

7-65 

33-43 

20-51 


.. 


8-73 

3. 

Bur^’aii 

•47 

10 10 

20 -.55 

12-82 


.. 


7-44 

4. 

Khurgrani 

1 00 

22 I>4 

77 32 

12-80 




2-30 


Total 

1 78 

00-40 

270-10 

.50-88 

■ - 


•• 

22-05 


Akitraet at Oiitriel Mvrtliidakad. 


District Total 

3-tO 

184 tf 

14.708 71 

184 88 


•1-11 


1.385-71 



or 40 

or 11 88 

or 30 




or 1 11 



Iq. milos. 

8q. mlloi. 

8q. milos. 

1 14-13 



8q. mllM. 
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PItIriel MurthidalMHi. 


DrtiKH and narcoUcB. 

Foddor 

FniltH and ve.KcdAbIfK (Including 
root cropB). 

MUccllancouB cropH. 

1 

An.-a8owi 

more 

than once. 

>’ct area 
Hown. 

liemarki. 

Indian 

iK^inn. 

iGanja.) 


OtiicrB. 

f 

cropK 
(iiicludiiiK 
Joumr and 
Kalai.) 

FrnitH. 

15itat(i. 

OthcfB. 

I 

, Non- 
fo(Ml.^ 

Ftiod. 

Total. 

30 

31 

32 

33 

31 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

A. I). 

A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. l>. 

A. I>. 



47 2(i 

17 -nS 

1,402 «0 

3,545 -17 

iM) -00 

2,070 -75 

99 14 

998 .SI 

09,150 M 

18.213 93 

50,93(3 -88 





343 -79 

1.318-49 

8-40 

305 02 

50 -50 

•75 

74,989 -48 

30,000 10 

44,989 -32 



1 -21 

20 02 

1,897 04 

2,073 00 

303 -01 

219-43 

3(>9 -22 

9 25 

80,827 -24 

29,471 -27 

57,355 -97 



■;{7 


OW) -58 

2.100 -59 

24 -43 

0(»2 -54 

55 -93 

51 02 

73,280 -97 

2*), 358 ‘50 

40,928 41 



3J 20 

iss 01 

3,039 18 

1,100-41 

300 13 

2,130 -88 

■14 

3,007 -91 

92,889 (85 

23, *'5^' 17 

09,0,30 -88 




120 *24 


1,774 -44 

•99 

4 -02 

98 -47 

49 09 

55,713 -15 

I9.19(» -^1 

30,522 34 



so i :i 

301 -If. 

7,423 90 

12,014 40 

847 -08 

5,315 -24 

073 -40 

4,777 -43 

452.85(i -Tf 

147,092 IM 

305,703 -84 



■r.o 

lori ST 

1.27300 

2,093 -48 

13 30 

1.775 02 

42 -55 

1 10 •5(i 

80,520-31 

' 27,151 5(» 

53.374 -HI 




73 {o; 

100 57 

801 -05 

0(( -04 

2.107 39 

■01 

494 25 

48,777 24 

17.251 82 

3 1 ,525 -42 



1 j ;rj 

4 30 

1,009 93 

2,357 -33 

1,330 24 

l’,140 -48 

9(» -85 

70 -00 

80,112 29 

29.337 7^ 

50,771 51 





isf) 91 

1,415-15 

. 8 -81 

299 72 


33 99 

7.418-34 

1,209 48 

0,148 -80 



13 01 


390-00 

5,033 -HA 

22 52 

1,143 (13 

1 -37 

148 43 

33.044 ■5:{ 

9.::ir -24 

23.887 -29 



. 


157 30 

409 -23 

203 -99 

108 -84 

10-00 

095 29 

53,385 -48 

2.043 • I?' 

51.342 -30 




ls| 10 

3.1M),s-77 

12,77<l 72 

1,039 •501 

0,035 -08 

151 -44 

1,504 52 

309, M14 -19 

1 11(1 

223.053 19 




1 03 

1.502 -71 

1.(183-07 

1 1 -75 

2.017 14 

108-19 

4-77 

00, 0(^1 -13 

19.819 f(4 

40,242 (»9 




2 IM 

282 '24 

1,491 -99 

242 29 

1.123-12 

0 -98 

324 -70 

59.000 28 

13.040 5,5 

4:..959 73 



I*J MJ 

I 21 

'.•<2 14 

905 23 

141-18 

729 15 

40 -TO) 

4 -00 

57,4(53 15 

1(1,253 55 

47.209 -00 



;{ <12 


715 70 

527 (J8 

213-71 

408 -80 

19-28 

257 80 

' 04.9(»7 -42 

4,(»:4 14 

(»0.833 -2.8 



:{| H-A 

Ti • 7 s 

3,1 12 70 

4,(»08 .57 

008 93 

4 ,338 2 1 

174 95 

591 39 

241.437 98 

4 7.193 2> 

194.244 -70 





1,072 -28 

384 -80 

229 -00 

390 -07 

12 05 

1.109 51 

44.304 -07 

3,094 59 

41,209 - 48 



01 


440 -70 

302 -97 

490» -58 

' 547 80 

5 -02 

214 -01 

71. 9(13 -01 

0,(100 .HO 

05, -^90 -81 

• 


•:t2 

42 01 

10.2 -27 

503 -84 

1,003 99 

485-57 

34 92 

480 41 

O4.(io9 -30 

13.015 -55 

51,593 81 



4 -10 


1,312 15 

200 '('.8 

279-92 

258-10 

9 -34 

1,103 -05 

04.385 .87 

5,020 27 

58.759 -OO 



4 4:; 

42 Ol 

2,090 4»i 

1 ,578 35 

2,(MO 15 

1 ,0f*8 14^ 

01 93 

2,913-58 : 

;i45,2t52 -91 

27,743 21 : 

.*17.519-70 



142 89 
or 22 
8q. milii. 

594 03 
or 93 
8q. milM. 

17.472 01 
or 27 30 
8q. milos. 

31,002 10 
or 48 44 
8q. Miloi. 

5,106 72 
or 7 08 
tq. m llta 

18,006 67 
or 28 13 
6q. miloB. 

1,061 72 
or 1 68 
•q. miloi. 

9,840 02 1 

or 18 38 
Sq. miltt. 

1249421 78 : 
or 1,052 22 
6q. miloi. 

108,840 39 f 
or 482 56 c 
8q. milti. 

140.581 30 
ir 1,469 04 
8q. miloi. 



29 
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APPENDIX 


Agricultural Slock SlatcniMit, * 


Niitne (if n<>licu‘ 
station. 

1 

Hiilla. 

2 

Bulla 
roared or 
lirtMl In 
(lovern- 
incnt 
farina. 

.3 

Bullorks. 

4 

f 

O.iwa. 

6 

* Calvo.s. 

6 

MaJo 

HufTaliK^R. 

7 

Ft iiialo 
lUifTaioea. 

8 

iliifTalo 

(;alv(‘M. 

9 

.Hlienif. 

10 

OoatM, 

11 

Hones. 

12 






SubdlYitlan Barhamport (Sadar). 





1. 

Jli'rlinniiuirc Town 


7 

11,605 

14,407 

13,848 

1,851 

398 

295 

3.323 

15,256 

102 

2. 

NuoiIa 


, 43 

10,920 

0,793 

7.086 

1.949 

245 

81 

456 

5,779 

00 

:i. 

lloiiiktil 

T(i2 

1 

13.266 

11,745 

10,835 

2.633 

338 

148 

1,442 

16,745 

310 

4. 

Uarihiu'itara 

1,211 

r> 

10.743 

9,206 

9,188 

1.418 

268 

85 

942 

10,429 

238 

fl. 

lU'IdaiiKa 

1.3n:» 

21 

13.980 

21,605 

18,038 

8.404 

500 

1!80 

4.808 

9,373 

293 

«. 

J ulantiL 

2.032 


7,361 

7.819 

.5,862 

2.6.57 

282 

89 

303 

6,807 

546 


Total 

7,970 

77 

67,87.5 

74,635 

64.H5V 

18,912 

2,031 

978 

1 1,334 

64,389 

1,669 






Su 

bdiviiiaa La 

Ibafh. 






1. 

BhaKuwuiitfola . . 

OfiO 

2 

13.010 

10.000 

11,175 

3,166 

200 

3.39 

.537 

14,297 

145 

2. 

LalKola 

915 

Hi 

10,198 

7.Tti7 

7.536 

8.54 

252 

142 

.524 

10,857 

248 

3. 

Jluitinafdir 

1.240 


14,. 5,5.3 

jj,tm 

11,312 

4,59.3 

c- 

180 

.380 

1,026 

24.599 

204 

4. 

Jiafzaiij 

195 

7 

1 ,549 

3.6.50 

3,142 

291 

89 

70 

170 

2,058 

82 

5. 

Murslildabad 

817 

15 

.5,030 

7,719 

7,, 532 

1,272 

113 

56 

864 

8,124 

( 

104 

0. 

NabaRTani 

1.456 

23 

14„389 

14,515 

n,4.H3 

1 .328 

389 

220 

2.791 

. 1<I.606 

164 ! 


Total 

5.579 

57 

59,041 

.55,31 1 

62.180 

11. .504 

1,23.5 

I.2I3 

5.912 

70.541 

947 






Sub 

division dan 

fipur. 


1 




1. 

AaniHc'rganJ 

1,177 

2 

11,016 

8,709 

8,443 

603 

316 

1 10 

814 

14.307 

273 

2. 

KaRhunathKAiiJ . . 

900 

13 

13,612 

10.845 

9,176 

369 

357 

149 

1,122 

12,527 

397 

3. 

Hiitl 

274 

2 

10,448 

8,227 

7,024 

159 

25«1 

141 

432 

9,766 

1.54 

4. 

HaRardlRhi 

1,039 

8 

10,513 

1 11,660 

10,357 

773 

291 

173 

1,706 

12,770 

1.54 


I’otal . . 

.3,450 

25 

5 1,. 589 

39,441 

Sfi.lHH) 

1 ,IHM 

l,22«> 

60.3 

4,134 

49,370 

978 






Subdi 

vision Kand 

11. 






1. 

Kaiidl 

881 

2 

j 12,007 

! 13,291 

11, .571 

1 1.305 

4.5.5 

261 

2.8.53 

7,482 

297 

2, 

Itharntpur 

714 

3 

U,327 

17,987 

15,822 

3,105 

281 

164 

3,460 

8,570 

205 

3. 

iliirwan 

78.5 

{1 

13,321 

14,742 

. 14,944 

657 

193 

176 

7,197 

9,134 

151 

4. 

KharRrain 

1,165 

7 

15,964 

15,482 

13,901 

449 

227 

264 

4,445 

11,426 

149 


Total 

3,575 

21 

.52.619 

61, .5412 

56,238 

,5,416 

i . 1 56 

86.5 

1 7,955 

.36,612 

802 






Abstrae 

1 off District 

Murshidabi 

Id. 





District Total 

20.574 1 

r 1 

180 1 

1 

231.724 1 

1 

230.889 1 

{ 208.275 

32.738 j 

8.042 

3.089 1 

30.336 

220.018 

1 4.300 


2ie 


VI. 

Ditiriet MunliMalMMi. 
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APPiNDIX 

Statiitics of Tonaneioi and Ronto, 




In the direct 



PfopriotorH. 

« 




« 



Serial 

Ho. 

Name of iMylicc-statioi). 

Ah private landa. 

■1 

lieiit in*e 
'J’«iiiin?-holder». 

Service Teiiuro- 
liiddtTH. 

rcnnaneiit Tenure- 
holderH not at flaed 
rente or rateB. 




Area. 

No. of 
lioldingH. 

Area. 

No. of 
lioldingH. 

Area. 

No. of 
lioldingH. 

Area. 

No. of 
lioldingH. 

Area. 

1 

o 

HBii 

A 

r> 

6 

7 

K 

0 

10 

1 1 

12 


SubdivilfOR 
Barhampart (Sadar). 

' 










1 

Berliainpore town 



Sfl 

5.080 KH 

2,240 

1,774-36 

40 

41-86 

35.1 

962 30 

2 

NaoUa 



210 

880 • 76 

1.163 

i,o:.2.t3 



170 

1,211 27 

» 

Domkai 



243 

671 .53 

2.106 

2.030-17 

H 

-05 

665 

1,473 48 

4 

Hariliar^iara 



22« 

1,038-45 

005 

1.003-51 



160 

196 ,56 

fi 

JUoldaiiga 



f»27 

3,401-86 

2,821. . 

1,808 65 

13 

' 55 

102 

1,525 - 62 

6 

Jalauiti 



J3r. 

348 31 

KSO 

608-30 

25 

37 45 

1,141 

3,657-82 



i 


2.18S 

13,230-70 

10,223 

0,066-42 

86 

8!) -51 

2,581 

0,027-05 


Svbdiviiion Laibach. 




• 







1 

Bliaftawangola 



410 

1,735 53 

1,222 

1.073-81 

10 

1 5 88 

365 

44H-HH 

«> 

liBlgula 



.351 

2,396 26 

856 

874 34 

2 


466 

715 62 

a 

Raiiiiiagar . . 



340 

1,501 ,33 

1,8-17 

1, 103 • 00 

3 

•21 

751 

1,787-33 

4 

Jiaganj 



423 

1,276-03 

308 

4(»3-25 



104 

250-08 

6 

Murahidabad 



fl07 

3,320 22 

575 

431 44 



318 

6.15 69 

6 

Nubagram 



4yH 

5.733-20 

1,630 

763 • 50 

22 

8o7 0el 

76 

190 66 





2,644 

16,061 66 

0,447 

4,05(»-33 

37 

824-05 

2,170 

4,068-16 


Subdivision dangipur. 











1 

SaiviHergniij 



33b 

1,477 -.32 

1.102 

708 50 

14 

0 75 

1. 140 

2.037 17 

n 

RaghuuaUigaiij 



680 

2,056 07 

2,685 

2.260 16 

13 

25 60 

.881 

1.748-77 

3 

Suii 



5.S2 

1,581 -54 

1 ,0.53 

1,166 SO 

5 

13 80 

Of i2 

1,305 24 

4 

Sagardi^hi . . 



788 

3,773 05 

3,146 

2.300 01 


- 76 

101 

766 -54 





2,380 

0,701 88 

8,886 

6, .8.35 37 

37 

50-00 

2,773 

5,047 72 


- 












Subdivision Kandi. 











1 

Kaiidi . . 

1 



779 

fi,210 16 

4,430 

1,558 14 

.50 

2 48 

615 

400 79 

2 

Hiiaratiiur . . 

o 

«C2 

2,440 

4,203-36 

8,673 

3,681> 81 

58 

7 47 

777 

574-48 

3 

Ttiirwan 



087 

2,030 86 

4.320 

2,082-42 



428 

338-62 

4 

Khargram . . 



082 

4,500-01 

4,100 

1,503-40 

31 

10-21 

420 

465-63 



- 

(i • 02 

5,188 

10,044-20 

21,640 

8.014-77 

130 

20- 16 

2,2 1 0 

1 ,s,50 - 52 


Total tor District . . 

2 

S S2 

12, SOS 

65,137 S2 
orSS 15 
8s. milts. 

47,196 

29,766 89 
or 46 61 
8q. milts. 

299 

983 72 
or 1 64 
8q. milts. 

9.603 

20,912 46 
or 32 68 
Sq. milts. 
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VII. 

Oittriet . MurthidalMul . 


Occupat ion of — 





Poriiminuit Tomin ' 
lidhlorK at lixt'd 
rciitK or nitrH. 

• 

7Viriporur.v 

I’niurn'lKikli’rH. 

T«*inir*''liol<lcrM on 
r(‘nt 111 kind or roin- 
hiniMi (‘iikIi in liarui. 

• 

Other (‘litsHfs. 

Kaiyata (Rent freoj. 

Rai.vat« (flervlofj. 

Nn.of 

An‘a. 

No. of 
tioldinuH. 

Ari*a. 

No. of 
lioldiii^H. 

Ana. 

No. of 

liohliiiffH. 

Area. 

•No. of 
lioliliiiKh. 

Ana. 

No. of 
iKtldiovn^. 

Ana. 

i:t 

N 

i:. 

Hi 

1 7 

IS 

Ill 

20 

21 

22 

2.3 

21 

l,f»7o 

4,1 lii-l>r> 

:ii 

llH HI 



2:ir, 

ri.t! Its 

H,5h 

1.02S.37 

412 

.5(54 -85 

:uvi 

2|4 ill! ■ 

1« 

l.'iO 110 



l»r* 

:i(>i*)-H7 

204 

29.5 • 02 

207 

717 02 

HS7 

i.om; (is 

**7 

Jo;: II 



2(i7 

IIS HI 

517 

497 91 

427 

2,109 73 

um 

;{,iiii» ;>7 

1 

■H2 



l.^ili 

427 4. H 

1 , 1 35 

1,917 :(.5 

459 

9s7 • s7 


r»,2:{i -s;* 

:{oo 

100 24 



ririfi 

292-12 

1 ,.592 

1,3:57 91 

.5;i0 

19S :i i 


!Ml 

22 

2s7 1)1 



lOS. 

270 Mt 

15 

3:'. 72 

2ft9 

07s .35 


2I,1;M Ml 

4oo 

720 !is 



i,:i(Mi 

1.H07-79 

4.:i51 

5.1 lo 91 

2,3S4 

.5,.5f-95 1 (’) 

l.O.’M 


i:.:; 

1 0() l»s 



111^ 


4 

1.3 41 

202 

,3;.5 9.3 


2.i:»i :!:» 

ito 

2,:iin I'w 



4. Ml 

5h:.-4I 



•Jill 

270 (54 

1112 

r»,ii.'{i> ■ !• 1 

1211 

44s nil 

U 

Jo 2H 

12*1 

112 -7:. 

1.032 

1.109 27 

.30:; 

917 02 

•jsr, 


i:. 

:!;)o7 


H «| 

1 

2 15 

92 

148 20 

15 

1(5 (iO 


2,L'(ls 


222 - IS 



1112 

325 21 

26H 

40(5-49 

^.s 

111 :{o 

I, II II 

(i.is7 77 


7 11 


■ 

J24 

2 H! I 44 

1.203 

1.3(52 ii7 

(592 

l.;{2o lil 

■1,-niji 

2;{,;*Im ■ nil 

:!H'. 

:;,27ii:'.o 

4 

IS l»2 

J,02(i 

l,:ts2 51 

2.599 

,3,o;{9 .50 

1 ,i5.‘;o 

2, 992 10 

711*1 

1.117:; u;. 

2t* 

(0 nil 

1 

•on 

J ('ll* 

212*25 

.'to 

28 S(i 

490 

82 1 • 9.5 

1,1 .'17 


12 

.*>2 • .**,') 



4(>o 

6.‘tS‘ 2t5 

H 

2 10 

(520 

s|.3 10 

1HJ7 

.'i.Ti's i)(» 

12 

4:1 07 



2111 

217 47 

.33 

27 02 

4:t0 

911 .Sii 

1, 


:! 

117 2S 



22r» 

4.54 ■ 7ri 

1,295 

1,1571 95 

s2l 

1,771 .59 

.|,:ir»o 

111,027 S7 

17 

2(12 Ml 

1 

■> 

on 

1,1(10 

1,522-74 

l.;t()(i 

1,729-9;; 

2.;{(5| 

4,:'.;51 • Ml 

i,:i:.s 

2.i)s.i 

s 

1 

2 

2- 14 

1.77 

IHH-Mt 

2.020 

l,2os li5 

9.50 

9S2 .5(1 

I.77H 

7:; 

7 


1 


.’to 7 

2.10 -49 

6.579 

,3,11(5 .54 

i.o:!7 

.519 51 

J.OIO 

2, 1 4 

1 

Iili', •S7 



2117 

.354 (19 

4, 1.3.5 

2,9(55 • 75 

JI29 

01 7 • 0;5 

2,2;{j 

■l,S21 01 





2s:t 

;i2H 13 

.3,43S 

2,712 10 

1,30(5 

1,8^374 


I 4, so? 12 

1(5 

;Vi:{-40 


2 14 

1.0(14 

1,101 54 

1(5,172 

Io,:io2-44 

4.2S2 

•1,(1' 1.3 40 

ao,3B5 

81,925 77 
or 128 00 
8q. milts 

809 

4.828 57 
or 7 54 
8q. milts. 

8 

21 15 

4.760 

5.814 58 
or 9 09 
8q. milos. 

24.498 

20.182 81 
or 31 54 
8q. milttc 

10.657 

18.936 52 
or 26 40 

8q. miltt. 



m 



KalyAt« at. flxod rt^ni (jr rat.c nf frnt. 




No. of 
holdlnttK. 

Area. 

Rout. 

t 


25 

26 

27 

1 

SuMIvillon 
Borhampori (Sadar.) 

‘ 


Ra. H. |>. 

■ 

Bcrtiaiiiporr town 

4,352 

8,489-74 

10,784 4 7 

H 


3,553 

9,578 -75 

18,347 15 1 

3 

Dutnkiil 

2.335 

6,775 -78 

13.277 4 3 

B 

IliuilmrparH 

4.770 

10,230 -33 

21,542 1 2 

■ 

HoldaiiKa 

8.437 

12,'153-71 

34,567 1 9 


.Ia1i«nf{i 

, 347 

2,427-20 

4,364 15 7 



24,163 

49,655 -51 

1,11,883 10 5 






I 

HhatfawAiiftoln 

4, M2 

6,878-21 

14,132 2 0 

ji 

LiilKola 

2Sl 

765 -90 

1,462 11 0 

3 

HuuinHKHf • • 

1,613 

4,913-51 

8,060 3 6 

4 


454 

689-23 

2,030 15 1 

r» 

MiirHhiilnViaii 

1,884 

3,555 -75 

8,298 12 11 

i\ 

Nn>m«rain . . 

4,532 

9,886 -27 




12,IH)6 

26,688 -87 

67,214 2 6 






I 

Sttiiisvrganj 

5. .542 

8,777 10 

18,079 15 3 

2 

llagtinnatliRanJ 

3,236 

5,681 -75 

20,185 15 10 

3 

Suti 

3,003 

8,530 91 

19,392 14 2 

4 

Sat^ardiulij . . 

5.779 

10.864 4 5 

33,994 2 11 


, 

J8.5.5U 

33,8,54 -21 

91,6.53 0 2 






1 

Karnli 

8,WM) 

11,936-74 

44,431 7. 1 

2 


18,261 

24,885 -68 

I,1H>,420 0 10 

3 

lUirwan 

6,187 

10,762 -31 

45,546 8 7 

•1 

K tmrtjrani . . 

6,834 

1 1 ,758 -01 

37,413 10 6 



30,882 

,50,342-74 1 

2,27,811 11 0 


Total for Diitrict 

9S,601 

I 

169,541 33 1 
or 294 91 
9q. miloi. 

1,99,692 9 1 


Total for Diitrict 


APPElimX 

BtalMln of Tonmoioo ani aonto, 
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Non-occupancy ’jaiyalH (caBh nuit). 


Settled and Settled and .. . „ Settled and 

occupancy raiyatM occu|>a4<cy raiyats Non -occupancy Non-occiipinicy occupancy 

uii nx<*d o/i HhAn* ox rfliyittMou <»ii Khun* <.)f ruiyutn on 

rtiui. produce rent. proiiucc rent. produce rent. c<»iul.iiicil <.anh 


and produeercrit. 



No. of 

hold- Area. 

ItitCrt- 

:i» 40 


N«i. uf 

hold- Area. 


Kh. a. p. K». a, p. 


635 644 64 2.310 4 4 4 4 1 

61 5tt-3Vl 270 0 0 4 12 7 

04H H5K'77 3,:0I« 6 10 3 16 3 

361 4OK00 1.621 6 10 3 14 1 

323 671 02 4,617 10 tt 6 14 1 

I.2S7 1,671 37 6,4 M H 0 3 13 4 

3,206 4,210 -2^ 1H,633 6 6 4 6 6 


216-42 l.r.22 1,310 71 

314-46 3,067 2.700 03 


1,780 2,8211 79 16,326 3 8 6 6 7 

168 220 M2 l.tHUi 14 10 4 Mil 

1,206 1.342/06 3,630 6 6 2 10 I 

304 627 68 1,919 4 6 3 10 2 

244 42M 03 1,6^6 3 7 3 11 3 

68 313 43 1,090 11 I0 3 7 M 

3.769 6,661 80 24,168 12 10 4 6 1 


447 401 01 1.229 


6«3 36 2,867 12 4 4 2 11 

16801 764 71 4 13 6 

423 30 1,733 7 9 4 1 6 


S,497 2.216-98 9,248 16 0 4 2 9 


9 87 1,461 1,062 32 


131 47 213 301 27 

2UV. til 2,347 2,0 MM 94 


167 272 01 H>9 179-90 


494-69 0)9 179-911 


840 1,. 688 no 


1,362 2,668 62 


14,286 2 4 


1«,t13 14, Ml St M,6tl 3 I 
or tS 81 
S|. miltt. 


1,380 1,266-67 

t,333 1,171 M 

or 3 31 

M. miloi. 


•.311 7,011 03 

or 10 01 
Iq. milot. 


08 74 

or -10 
Sq. milii 


090 1,371 40 

or 2 14 
8q. milti. 


61 103 79 

508 688 30 

or 80 
Sq. mlloi. 
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APPENDIX 

StatUtics of Tonaneiot ani Rants, 












Under 



Non -occupancy 












rai>’ats on com- 

()tll<‘r CMHSCA. 








Serial 

Nuinc. tif iMilieH-statioii. 

billed canh and 
produce rent. 



Occ.iipantH (e,o. of non-afiriiuiliural 
lioldiims). 

With n’Klds of occupancy («ui casli 
rent) 

No. 














^0. of 


No. of 


No. of 




No. of 
linidiims. 





hold- 

luKs. 

Area. 

iloid- 

IllRH. 

Area. 

liold- 

iiiKs, 

Area. 

It cut. 


Area. 

JbMit. 

1 

2 

47 

4S 

49 

fto 

51 

52 

53 


ft 4 

ftft 

50 









Its. a. 

P. 



Rs. a. p. 


Subdiviliofi 











Btrhampore (Sadar). 









' 



1 

nt‘ihsiin|H»re town 



22ft 


5.380 

l,0ft0 -31 

17,587 10 

' 1 

4,408 

1.054 *92 

8.03ft 9 7 

•> 

Naoil.’i 



10 

21 57 

250 

27 30 

381'' 1 

4 

4,489 

1,001 -M.t 

7,7.59 2 8 


|)(»mkiil 



ft? 

100 -42 

585 

128 39 

1,109 12 

4 

ft.49ft 

1,508 10 

13.093 12 11 

4 

Hnribarpara 



ftl 

357 52 

428* 

77 79 

021 11 

0 

4,. 5 20 

903 -42 

8,494 12 lO 

ft 

M<‘l(laiiKa 



• HO 

203 1 7 

1,025 

278 -OP 

2.927 11 

3 

0,207 

781 ■99 

8,09ft 1 .8 

G 

Jalati^i 

r 


10ft 

213-88 

440 

05 04 

958 10 

0 

, ft02 

149 27 

1,219 3 8 





534 

1,327 00 

8,r, 04 

1.0.33 52 

2.3,019 8 

0 

2;..: 17 

5,518 0{) 

47,099 11 4 


Subdivition Laibach. 












1 

Mlmtfawiinuola 



04 

321 87 

281 

72 *,53 

. 009 11 

0 

3,408 

079 -fto 

0. 1 ftO ft 3 

2 

liBlKola 

6 

3 ft? 

34 

81 14 

438 

47 -98 

1.187 9 

0 

3,008 


8.2;ift 2 0 

3 

IlaoiiuiKar 



2HH 

317 04 

495 

103-30 

1,083 13 

ft 

•1,029 

1,123 10 , 

11,798 19 8 

4 

.f iau'auj 



42 

27 01 

4,203 

.592-91 

11.743 1 

0 

109 

21 -73 

212 1ft 4 

ft 

MiirHhiiialiad 



93 

137 29 

2,400 

300 -30 

8,273 15 

r, 

2, .599 

724 ^ft 

ft. 187 7 1 

(1 

Nalkaarain . . 

1 

1 -22 

HO 

193 8<; 

401 

185 00 

023 2 

7 

l,9JT 

203 ,5 4 

2.449 2 9 



7 

4-71* 

007 

1,078 -81 

8.281 

1,308*77 

23,821 ft 

ft 

10.340 

3.S13-4I 

.33 9.39 19 19 

1 

Subdiviiion Jancipur. 

SuiM'TlKUllj 















49 

109 52 

1,218 

187 (12 

2.13ft 9 

4 

1 22ft 

202 -o:*. 

1.703 13 .3 

2 

ItaKhiiiiatliKun j 



143 

27ft 00 


455 *15 









2,739 

7,022 7 

2 

:i.492 

004 *07 

7..502 11 3 

3 

Sijti 















lift 

179 -22 

030 

110 37 

870 2 

3 

2.479 

438 *83 

3,002 1 4 9 

4 

SuKanJiKiii 



H3 

IftO 3ft 

708 

518 44 

1,140 8 

I 

2.034 

441 *91 

3.538 19 3 





39U 

725 15 

5,301 

1 ,27r» 98 

1 1,708 1 1 

1 

9, .830 

1 ,749 *84 

10,5*28 9 9 


Subdiviiion Kandi. 












1 

Kandi 



190 

252 ftft 

. 1,304 

251 90 

2, .50 1 3 

0 

2.8.50 

374 34 

1,192 I 10 

j> 

Hiiaratjiiir . . 



890 

ftOft .38 

1,027 

382 -37 

2,170 2 

9 

3,940 

.500 27 

0,134 12 10 

3 

Hiirwau 



978 

912 27 

1,209 

.*104 -94 

1,782 12 

4 

.3,092 

300 -98 

4.143 12 8 

4 

Kljai'ik'raiii .. 

3 

3 ftl 

471 

533 -97 

775 

329 *34 

88.3 1.3 

7 

3,157 

319-19 

4,159 9 7 



3 

3 ftl 

2,ft29 

2,304 -28 

4,975 

1.328 111 

7,404 1) 

•> 

I3.9i:i 

1,500 -78 

18,0.30 4 M 


Total for District 

10 

8 30 

4.060 

8,436 84 

27,284 

5,607 88 

66,643 9 

2 

66,862 

12,612 72 

1,18,707 11 10 






•r 8 49 


or 8 78 


or 18 91 






8q. miles. 


84. milts. 




8q. milts. 










2^5 


m. 

fibtriet MunhMalMui. 


Ka^yalfi. 

Nominal utaliaudi. 

Without rlRliti of occuT)ancy 
((iu canJi rtiiitK 

With riKhU of 
ocriipanr.y (Oxetl 
produco rent). 

. 

Wiiliout riuhts 
oi ocruipaiicy 
product; 
rent). 

Wlthmit rlKhts 
of occupancy 
(share of 
products rent). 

•Si;tLl<;d and ocniipaiicy. 

Wo. of 
holdliiKH, 

Area. 

lltiit. 

Wo. of 
hold- 
iiiKs. 

Anja. 

.N‘o. of 
hohl- 
illKs. 

Area. 

\o. of 
hold- 

iiiKH. 

Area. 

.\o. of 
thildiiiKs. 

Area. 

Kent. 

liicideiiCH 
uf rent. 

f*7 

58 

50 

< f)0 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

66 

67 

68 

GO 



Its. a. p. 









Rk. a. p. 

R.S. a. p. 

6,;i7f* 

J.OKl 03 

15,475 10 0 

3 

4 70 

7 

10 ‘01 

164 

110-69 

1,143 

1,065 -23 

4,465 4 1 

4 3 1 

l.WM) 

1,373 -24 

5,080 3 8 



5 

4 05 

3 

2 -80 

2,747 

3,924 -54 

10,839 i) 1 

4 4 7 


8, <571 -85 

31,800 3 0 

70 

35 -50 

07 

58-01 

1,157 

952 00 

873 

1,037 39 

3,686 9 2 

3 8 10 

2,u:i7 

1,440 -55 

5,202 2 1 1 

11 

5 21 

25 

15 03 

844 

073 -83 

507 

609 77 

2,068 7 5 

3 6 3 

u.iriO 

3,082 11 

21,50.5 2 11 

4 

2 -75 

35 

48 -58 

445 

3.52 10 

5,808 

0,505 52 

22,979 4 4 

2 6 3 

U,7Sf) 

4,813 40 

lH..5r)7 0 8 

1 

■05 

25 

24 78 

4.573 

3,173 90 

311 

'359 -51 

900 15 10 

2 8 1 


22,301 -78 

07,800 14 2 

80 

40 20 

104 

170 00 

7,180 

5,200. -52 

11.389 

16, .591 -96 

50.940 1 11 

3 1 2 

3,:u7 

2,000 -82 

8,004 13 2 

5 

4 •’lO 

18 

15 -28 

414 

365 -59 

368 

460 -93 

1,079 11 8 

4 4. 8 

a,:.;*)? 

1,021 00 

0,442 4 5 

1 

•10 

11 

3 74 

OOO 

653 -05 

91 

172-08 

202 9 8 

1 8 7 

ia,:no 

7,040 82 

25,831 12 Cl 

112 

75 '53 

00 

85 01 

1,510 

90N -33 

1,257 

1.216-84 

3,507 2 9 

2 1 4 

U(i<) 

380 1)4 

2,510 5 0 

2 

5 04 



I 

•73 

58 

83 -27 

204 15 2 

3 8 8 

i/.)7n 

831 rii) 

4,052 13 2 

34 

35 57 

20 

37 -28 

17 

10 -95 

021 

1,079 -(^l 

2.494 15 4 

2 5 (,) 

2,1 

760 -73 

3,022 2 11 

57 

00 -02 

12 

28 *02 

302 

437 ‘24 

3.029 

4,480 ‘ii; 

9.852 5 3 

2 3 2 

23,272 

12.74(1 

52,330 3 2 

211 

211 -o:. 

100 

H50 -30 

3,210 

2,405 ^S9 

C..024 

7,493 -o: 

1.S.4S1 11 10 

2 7 5 

2,.S70 

570 -.M) 

3,081 13 11 

I 

•03 

11 

« 08 

900 

785 65 





3,:{.S7 

834 -H I 

7,008 8 3 

1 

•27 

1 

•10 

1,020 

1,050 -52 





i,(nr> 

278 - 44 

1,801 0 0 

1 

3 -OS 

1 

‘47 

1,177 

757 -86 





J .fiUJS 

557 ‘58 

2,377 1 0 



47 

70 -80 

1,448 

2,154 -97 





S,«S() 

2,211 -30 

15,832 0 8 

3 

4 -28 

00 

77 ‘57 

5,454 

4,740 (HI 





6,311 

1,853 -82 

11,008 1 0 

52 

31 78 

127 

102 -42 

014 

485 -86 

311 

450 '75 

1,892 13 7 

4 2 4 

7,UH7 

3,223 -35 

21,081 12 I 

34 

23 -23 

270 

232 43 

820 

613 27 

330 

513 88 

1,28 4 0 10 

2 7 11 

6,0 IC 

1,080 -44 

11,114 11 10 

10 

8 -83 

354 

280 -84 

049 

415 45 

103 

133 23 

475 1 3 

3 9 1 

5,lb2 

1,020 01 

10,203 10 1 

20 

10 -41 

100 

147 18 

502 

522 77 

012 

CTO -54 

2,310 2 7 

3 7 2 

23,400 

8,078 ‘52 

54,008 3 0 

128 

80 -25 

020 

708 -87 

2,084 

2,037 35 

1,380 

1,774 40 

5.902 2 3 

3 5 9 

90,267 

45.962 21 
or 71 82 
. 8q. milii. 

2,20,121 5 8 

431 

345 68 
or 54 
8q. miloik 

1,304 

1 

1,185 76 
or 1 85 

1 8q. fflilot. 

15,534 

14,515 78 
or 22 68 

1 8q. milii. 

18,788 

25.858 43 
or 40 41 

1 8q miloi. 

75.384 0 0 

2 14 8 


30 
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APPENDIX 


Statistics of Tananeias and Rants, 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Naino <jf 

2 

Numinal utabaiuli. 

Ileal utaiiandl luit ordinarily 

N<ni*or<;upai!i*y. 

Tl>t4ll of 
ar<>a of 
nominal 
utaOamli, 

74 

Sidtled and oeeii- 
paiw^y. 

Non -occupancy. 

No. of 
hold- 
Ing8. 

7(1 

Area, 

71 

Kent. 

72 

IncideiK^o 
of rent, 

78 

No. of 
lu>ld- 
ings. 

75 

Area. 

70 

No. of 
liold- 
iiiKK. 

77 

Area. 

78 


Subdivision 



lls. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 







Bsrhimport 






■ 





(Sidar). 










1 

Bert la 111 {Njre town 

22iS 

8:19I5 

1,227 7 7 

3 5 2 

1,404 -88 

O" 

29 -45 

82 

82-54 

o 

Naoda 

42 

46 m 

128 0 1 

2 11 7 

8,971 -52 

127 

88 -25 

12 

8-46 

» 

homkal 

ITiS 

185 -41 

417 fl 2 

3 14 

1,172 80 

475 

1,088 88 

211 

109 -50 

4 

Hariharpara 

:u 

22 -05 

58 5 0 

2 0 8 

081 -82 

li»4 

108 -90 

1 

■37 


lt(‘l(Junt;a . . 

2(14 

208 SO 

682 11 10 

3 18 

9,799 -82 





6 

JulaiiKi 

7tlS 

078 SH 

1,407 4 7 

2 1 5 

1,088 -89 







1,874 

1,421 -27 

8,800 12 8 

2 11 0 

18,018 ‘28 

828 

1,810 -04 

800 

290 -08 


Subdivision Lilbafh. 




, 






1 

liha^:lwullK(>la 

527 

597 -au 

3,480 12 4 

5 18 8 

1.058 82 

247 

385 01 

38 

28-12 

:2 

T^ul^tola 





172 08 





H 

lUninaKar . . 

6 

2 08 

14 5 9 

5 7 5 

1,219-47 

195 

814 -21 

21 

27 15 

4 

JiatruiiJ 





88 -27 





6 

Mur^sliidabad 

14 

IS -58 

35 18 1 

1 14 11 

J ,098 -22 

22 

21 19 

5 

8-34 

6 

Nuhaffraiii . . 

0 

5 85 

14 10 0 

2 8 0 

4.180-11 

84 

77 -41 





5r)(i 

024 M) 

8,r»45 9 8 

5 lU 10 

8,117 -47 

5-18 

1,247 82 

59 

58-01 


Subdivision Janfipur. 










^ 1 

SaiiiHergaiiJ 










2 

KaKhLiiiatliganJ 










3 

Suti 



’’ 







4 

Sat^ardiglii . . 







1 















Subdivision Kandi. 










1 

Kandi 












147 

lO.x -74 

729 10 8 

4 9 7 

015-49 



10 

11 -07 

2 

IJharatpiir . . 












212 

290 50 

1,875 10 11 

4 1 8 

810 -44 

1 

1 1 -25 

58 

182-95 

8 

Burwaii 












15(1 

188 01 

589 7 0 

4 0 10 

200 -24 





4 

K iiargruia . . 












584 

S80 (Ml 

2,821 0 0 

2 12 H 

1,501 -14 



04 

107 -.'iJ 



1,04 :i 

I,41.S-91 

4,905 18 1 

8 7 11 

8,198-81 

1 

11 -25 

188 

251 -58 


Total for District 

2,973 

3,464 6S 

12,378 3 0 

3 S 2 

29,324 01 

1,372 

2,S6S 11 

603 

601 07 




or 5 41 



nr 46 82 


nr 4 01 


or S4 




Sq. milts. 



Sq. milts. 


Sq. milts. 


Sq. milts. 
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VII. 

• District MurstiidabMi. 


BO held. 

Ui'iil iitabandl ordinarily ho hrld. 





Total 
»r«m of 
ro.al 

utaliandl 

not 

ordinarily 
BO held. 

N'unihrr 

itf 

holdiiiRH. 

Ania of 
plots in 
wliirli 
ocnipanry 

riitlilH 

aru^i'uod. 

Aroa of 
plots in 
wliirh no 
»K‘(Mipanry 
riKitts 
arrruml. 

Total of 
r(»nl 

utalmiidl 

ordinarily 

HO liidd. 

Total of 
ri*al 

ulahandi 

both 

ordinarily 
and not 
ordinarily 

HO iM'ld. 

Ai8a 

unorciiphsi 
(iiirliifliiiK 
area oiiti^idc 
th« r<;w»rdl. 

Total 

area of the 
poliee- 
st at ions. 

Area 

for piiblje 
purpoKe. 

70 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

86 

'87 

111 09 

r.4r> 

392 02 

779-19 

1,171 -81 

1,283 -80 

2,310 -59 

80,459 -49 

1 ■ 

3.425 -13 

90 71 

2,200 

1,720 92 

r.28 '97 

2,249 89 

2,34(1 (to 

1,033 -39 

66,865 -03 

2,33s -40 

1,282 94 

3,8iir» 

2.7:>2 12 

1,907 HO 

4,720 22 

6,003 1 ft 

1,186 80 

76,166 -82 

2,338 -20 

1(19 Xi 

1.420 

flr.l 23 

740 01 

1.391 -24 

1,600 -67 

630 18 

62,429 -13 

1,904 24 


Jo7 

14 -72 

JH9 33 

204 (r» 

204 06 

1,776 01 

9.1,716-45 

3,6 s 1 -13 


1 


■31 

31 

31 


49,097 12 

1.107-53 

l.OiMiOV 

8,2h4 

fi,r»3l 91 

4. 20'* 01 

9.737 62 

11,338 49 

6,8;t7 67 

416,734 01 

14,794 -63 


101 

30 10 

Ml 47 

’l5(» 93 

614 -00 

6(»9 90 

71,691 -So 

2.00,; 22 


1 

•40 


■40 

•40 

874 -46 

.50,582 22 

1,323 15 

811 

iort 

207 -20 

43:. -09 

042 3,'. 

1,483 71 

626 67 

78. 96.3 64 

2,157 ss 1 







426 .34 

12.625 69 

312 -•‘6 

LM r».'i 

i:.i 

20 22 

90 03 

122 83 

147 -38 

687 '21 

38.:, 12 r,: 

1.429-:i 

77-41 

104 

3:.- 13 

193 -90 

229 39 

300 -80 

131 -90 

75,764 '78 

2.967 •.3f) 

i,:{(Mj-4;i j 

8:. 2 


840 ir. 

1,146 98 

2,462 -41 

3,216 48 

.328,113 70 

• 0.194 -12 



1 ;!();■- -83 




292 -IS 

56,801 96 

2.192 -09 


27) 


13-83 

13-83 

13 -83 

17 

65,30.5 -1,5 

2.t>65 







910 -69 

65,472 45 

2,510 40 


29 

22 -Oii 


22 (Ml 

22 (Ml 

915 -35 

85,311 -91 

5,3s5 -25 


.'*4 

22 -00 

1 3 -83 

35 83 

35 83 

4,579 -39 

272,891 -47 

13,(»53 -09 

1 1 07 

7»i 

47 -32 

r.S 09 

105 «1 

llfi 68 

472 -50 

58.957 -47 

2.196-43 

144 -20 

130 


209 -83 

209 8:. 

S54 05 

401 -64 

84.r.65 -96 

2.92«^ 







1,211 -63 

68,928 -70 

2,802 lo 

107 Ol 

41 


41 r>i 

41 61 

1 49 02 

454 -70 

7.8,304 -77 

3.8 15 5 1 

202 78 

240 

47 ■r)2 

309 -4:. 

350 -97 

619 75 

2.540 47 

290,756 -90 j 

11.770 -69 

3.170 18 
or 4 96 
8q. mliii. 

9.439 

5.907 26 
or 9 -23 
Iq. mlloi. 

6.369 04 
or 8 39 
8q. milti. 

11.276 30 
or 17 92 
8q. milts. 

14,449 48 
or 22 67 
8q. milts. 

17,173 91 1 
or 28 83 
8q. milts. 

1,307.626 11 i 
or 2,043 60 
8q. milts. 1 

1 

49,812 63 
or 77 83 

8q. milts. 


KfmarkH. 
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APPENDIX 

Special Statistici (Grouping of Tonaneioc), 


1 a(Te or loss. 


Over 1 and up to 2 acros. Over 2 and up to 3 uoren. Over 3 and up to 4 aeres. 


Name of pollre-atation. 


SuMiviiion Btrliamport (laiar). 

1 Borliampore town 

2 Naoda 

3 Donikal 

4 llariharpara 

5 IPldauKa 
0 JalaiiKi 


No. of 
TjmuuicIch. 


No. of 
Tenancies. 


No. of 
TftnantdcR. 


Sufedivifloi 

1 HtiaKawaiiKola 

2 TiUl>{(ila 

3 RaninuKar 

4 ,1 iaiianj 

5 MiirHliidabad 
A NabaKrani 


Subdivltinn Jangipur. 

1 Sainf'crKniiJ 

2 RaizIiunatliKanJ 

3 SutI 

4 SaKardiKhl 

Totol 

Subdivision Kindi. 

1 Kandi 

2 llliarat|iiir 

3 Rurwan 

4 KharKrain 

Total 

District Total 


38,H74 13,701 82 

24,023 8,401) -81 

20,30r. 10,240 29 

31,739 11,774 80 

or., 430 17,040 91 

23. 123 9.333 82 

203,150 70,397 51 


34,108 12,080 11 

23,819 8.8.58 SO 

31,724 12,0.33 02 

4,227 1,302 39 

17,952 0,524 32 

30,489 10,729 -80 

142,341) 52,130 44 


30,082 11,131 -43 I 

30,913 12,075-28 

27,024 8,953 -OO 

35,070 12,502 14 

129,089 44,722-45 


9,709 13,790 97 

5.057 8,034 -70 

0,792 9,707 -00 

8,589 12,237 -29 

9,290 13.093 -94 

5.332 


9,104 

0,238 8,952 -91 

8, .504 12,001 42 

1,158 1,075 20 

4,775 0,779 42 

8,499 12,114-92 


41,229 11,903 -23 j 

07,215 18,154-70 

47,399 13,845-30 

48,045 14,0,50-28 

203,918 58,013 57 j 

079.112 220,003 97 

or 353 -22 
Sq. mllH. 


8,119 11,547-50 

0,821 9,783 -38 

11,042 15,824-87 

33,240 47,504 -51 


10,414 02 
15,097 -00 
12.483 -05 
14.580-05 


104,909 210,912 05 

ar 342 05 



8q. milts. 


7,008 -28 

10,018-00 

8.001 -90 

9.710-10 

:{5.404 -94 I 

154,389 12 I 
or 241 25 I 
8q. mlloi. 


8,028 -48 
23,388 -50 


4,792-00 
6,744 -09 
0,280 •52 
0,447 -22 
24.209 89 


31,540 109,128 72 

or 170 51 
8q. mHot. 
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VNI^ 

District Murthidabad. 


Over 4 and up to r> arroH. 

Over ft aiKl up to 1ft acres 

Over Jft aud up to 2ft acres. 

U 

Over 2ft acres. 

Total of cultivated areas. 

No. of 

Total 

No. of 

'JVital 

N«). of 

Total 

.M). of 

Total 

No, of 

'IVdal 

TenarifioB. 

area. 

Teiiuneles. 

area. 

Teiiuiieics. 

an-a. 

Tciuiiicies, 

area. 

Teiiaiuies. 

an-a. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

11 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

1,114 

.i,o;n 07 

1 ,«;ir. 

14,128-44 

1.38 

2.58.1 (M 

112 

s 

1.083 13 

.17,020 

72,441 -76 

701 

3,1 1:1 70 

1,717 

14,0.16 00 

234 

4.440-23 

117 

• .1,18.1-21 

36,040 

1:3,440 .11 

1,025 

4,. 10.1- 30 


10,401-30 

310 

1.808 • .14 

101 

0,028 38 

44.011 

71,001 12 

071 

4,327 75 

1 ,020 

' 12,2:JH-.10 

102 

1,010 02 

10 

2,813 81 

48,2k7 

50,711-97 

1,241 

.1,01 4 OH 

2,370 

18,3.17-70 

207 

3.808 • 10 

108 

10,2 10 -07 

74.771 

8.1,113 H 

r.70 

2.010 .1« 

1 ,207 

10, .141 03 

192 

3,.18{>T8 

01 

.1,061 -02 

3:1,400 

47,21011 

.1,0:11 

2r>,:i24 .33 

1 1 .300 

80,127-78 

1,1*80 

22,201-31 

707 

30,182-30 

20ft,0ll 

380,100-18 

074 

4.:iOO 00 

1 

1 ,S00 

1 1. 1 28 08 

100 

2,040 01 

68 

t 

3,.17.s 7<i 

12.040 

60.0H8 37 

027 

2,24:. -2.3 

1,172 

0.070- 18 

/1 4 

2,1.30 03 

.10 

4,102 04 

3.1,780 

4.1,067 - 48 

1.007 

4,7.17 20 

2,14 1 

HI 

241 

4,510 13 


7,843 -.18 

lO.OiU 

76.007 91 

n.7 

021 ;1l 

::i i 

2.410 70 

30 

730 • .H‘i 

28 

l ,.3.14 -.‘Oi 

6,700 

10.400 51 

;.ri4 

2.4.1^ 2H 

0:10 

7,002 01 

72 

1.3.12 17 

Cl 

3.017 -.14 

27 272 

:;.1,:j08 90 

1 .020 

. 4. .100 32 

2.100 

11,881 -71 

180 

3.3.38 - 10 

JIO 

0.017 32 

48.0.18 

72.294-37 

4.:i.ss 

10.041 74 


08.700- 1 1 

712 

14,1 11 -20 

417 

20.014-20 

210.400 

306,427 • 0;.l 

700 

3,100 01 

1 

10.412 21 

100 

1,000 08 

61 

.3,078 71 

43.721 

52, .1.30 .38 

H40 

3,702 04 

I,04H 

12,.10l -34 

138 

2.111 .14 

02 

2.070-34 

12,109 

i 18,772-21 

HOI 

:i,HOO .14 

1,H71 

I4..181-12 

IIMI 

3.78 J -07 

103 

7,2.18 • 88 

41.311 

60.841 74 

l.:{70 

0,10.1 00 

2,212 

10,789- 14 

171 

;1.10I -00 

117 

5,377 83 

17,731 

79,,18.3-6.3 

:i,H40 

1 7,22s ’ JJS 

7.000 

.14.374 -21 

r>0!) 

11,401 40 

347 

10,201 -80 

Ift.1.402 

2.11, 7:11 06 

7H0 

■ 

3..1210H 

].:4i;> 

i 

0,813-42 

83 

1,122 72 

1 

62 

.1,300 -.32 

.11.700 

54.^.10-33 

1 .002 

4,001 02 

2,040 

11,401 -08 

131 

2, .131 - 18 


6,076 64 

86,011 

78.088 97 

OH.I 

4.37s -IH 

1 ,H20 

13,004 -20 

94 

1,078 13 

:{o 

1.7S7-03 

64,676 

62,78.1 -.33 

1 . 1 OH 

1,3:11 20 

1 ,00.1 

1 f,S,sp- 14 

120 

. 2,226 41 

1 61 

3,100 04 

67,6:1:1 

71.314 -44 

4.001 

IH, 1:10 OH 

V.IH1 

.13,827 ■ 00 

4:i2 

7.002 48 

2:10 

10.733 03 

271,063 

26:,1>'8 07 

17,929 

79,734 23 
or 124 68 
8p. miloi. 

34,442 

296,090 04 
or 416 77 
8q. milu. 

2,982 

66,903 48 
or 97 29 
89. mllti. 

1,741 

106,122 23 
•r 164 26 
Sq. mllM 

986.696 

1,216,313 84 
or 1,898 92 
8q. milti. 
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APPE*NDIX 


Spicial Statiitics (Grouping of Tonaneioo), 




PIstrIrt Hoard. 

Piihlie Works J>e|>art- 
, iiient. 

Railway. 

Pakhalkar. 

.Serial 

Nniiie of iKdIce-slatlon 



' 


L 




No. 




No. of 
TeiiHiielos. 

Total 

area. 

HRn||rafl 


HH 

Total 

area. 

1 

2 

HHH 



24 

nm 



28 


Subdlvliion Borhamport (Sadar). 







- 


1 

Herhanipore town 

lOfl 

607 ■ 14 

21 

104-20 

32 

7r#7 :i2 

1,690 

720-02 

2 

Ifiioda 

u 

l.'ift-fiH 





239 

f»3-ril 


Doinkal 

4K 

224-4:1 

3 

01 -00 


• 

197 

J30-.M) 

4 

Harlliarpara 

30 

13S0.'* 

.. 




07 

244-31 

U 

Ib'Manga 

01 

380-01 

22 

231 -40 

27 

7SI -40 

741 

34r>-l.^ 

ft 

Julsiigl 

Ifi 

247 ‘22 

4 

210 3:1 



8:i 

20-14 


Total . . 

274 

1,823-1 

00" 

007-01 

.Ml 

1 ,.338 • 92 

3.02a 

1..M4 29 


Bubdi Villon Laibach. , 




«i 





1 

niiiiguwiuiKoln 

47 

200 IK 

36 

27. 1 .->9 

0 


99 

11)8 31 

2 

hidgola 

JO 

124 10 

27‘ 

102 9r> 

8 

.309 32 

29 

37-38 

. 3 

ll.'Udnagar 

71 

4 70 07 


’ ’ll 



102 

.M''.’ 10 

4 

•nugatij 

f» 4 

i:.i S.'i 

14 

.^0 2r> 

, 20 

4!01 iiS 

28 J 

120-81 

.'I 

Miirshidahad 

1 12 

.*{70 01 

0 

.31 -31 

23 

.372 77 

119 

09 -.^18 

r> . 

Naliagrarn 


100 34 





.'7i; 

272-10 


'I’otal . . 

3r>(» 

I,»i2r.-7I 


.302 10 

0.3 

1 .. 337 4.8 

1.109 

009-4.3 

j 

Siibdlviiion Janfipur. 









l 

Suiusergaiij 

43 

171-14 

3 

3-17 

23 

402-47 

279 

38-8] 

2 

liagluiiiiiMigaiiJ 

71 

323 -04 

9 

.'‘>2 -28 

10 

J i.". -0i; 

1 ,3.38 

.399-32 

3 

Snti 

101 

200 41 

1 

1-18 

10 

217 01 

190 

128-22 

4 

Saganlighl . . 

104 

284 77 

8 

22 73 

41 

Oiil -11 

7;.r. 

7Hfi-24 


Total . , 

310 

1.07S 30 

21 

79 -.30 

84 

1 .;3U1 2;» 

2,:)it8 

l,3;.l -r»9 


Bubdiviiion Kandl. 









I 

lumdl 

ri2 

139-43 

4 

» 27-18 

1 

ll»-02 

909 

399-30 

2 

iiharatpur 

m 

140 37 

J 

•21 

11 

109 ."if. 

1,713 

7.38 74 

3 

llurwiiii , 

104 

307-83 





l,r>78 

l,i‘33-99 

4 

KharKrarii 

r,i 

132-83 





700 

08.1-38 


Ttdal 

ii7r» 

720 -40 

:» 

27-42 

12 

179 -.".7 

l.9i>0 

2,877-47 


' DHtrict Total 

1,224 

5.256 68 
or 8 21 
Bq. milti. 

182 

1,216 48 
or 1 90 
Bq. milit. 

218 

4,422 22 
or 6 81 
Bq. mllM. 

11,682 

6,412 78 
or 10 02 
8q. mlloi. 


*U(?inarka — 


DiKtrkt IkMird 

Public Works Dcpartnicut 

Railways 

Bakluilkar . , .... ; . 

Rasat and Clmndlna . . ' 

Other classes 
Outside the record 

Under-ralyats without rights of ocru]>ancy . . 

• *' 

Unriiltivat4>d areas in khas iK)S8essi()n of proprietors and 
‘ tenure-holders. 

Total of Intiruti oxcludtd from tfco •totlitlri . . 

Total of Intortitf oecounttd for . . 

Total of iotaroiti'in tha Dlitrkt 
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VIII. 


District Murshidabad. 
















INDEX 

TO 

Specimen Irrigation Map 


APPENDIX VIH (A) 


SAGARDISBI 


JCAGANJ 




4 

Cka«4piir Chak 

14 

4«4dk Sarci 

as 

•i334« 

> 

Anmppar 

la 

S«l«a<l akmpar 

41 

Mitki^Ost 

a 

Darga Ckiadgar 

MB 

Jl/arayaapar 

43 


41 

3iM^ar 

St 

japeapar 

44 

, 3»ar4a,^ 

• f« 

Vttar Dakmprmat 

. 33 

BaiiSpatar 

47 


iJ 

V*iar HaBhippr 

as 

HBitBaadpar 

4t 

XrMlidf^^d 

IS 

KUmat JtUpIHrmt 

as 

CSaaSipar 

S4 

BatdstHSti 

IS 

riatiiirat 

aa 

BtMiaBt 

at 

ttiairmH 

ha 

Scord 

ta 

Aatkarmapar 

94 

Cbin^par 

la 

Katta 

37 

BapBaaar 

sa 

BamaktatmAapi 

aa 

ttUpiUral 

sa 

AaatSaaaapar 

sa 

StaprmUtpfS 

aa 

Bmihi 

la 

Btpampar 

44 

Brmkmagar 

a« 

BatSfpari 

34 

nSaiaapmr 

<4 

Ipaamasar 

a* 

Ataaa 

sa 

tSmtaaaprim 

13 

"BHaSSip 

at 

Bpampar 

sa 

BhattSaSapa 

74 

OtpaH 

aa 

J}amaipur 

34 

MirmaHrarpal 

as 

ATCklkasr 

aa 

Baiantt 

34 

BaBtPItkSp 

77 

MmatfH 

at 

ffBmpttagar 

34 

Paaiaott 

74 

Aakkri 

tf 

Batrak Batkpar 

37 

Wattianppmr Diar 

34 

kaaakpSit 

37 

Ptyli 

34 

maktarpamf 

SB 

BtlBSsasr 

sa 

Arqai 0«taraa>k«t4 

43 

Ckkalimpar 

•3 

Cbmpaanafpp 

»a 

IraTirdmgMr 

43 

Asimpar 

at 

BuadBUSfpS 

43 

Kiaaiaf BaBia 

44 

maMtaappaa 

H 

mbrSmSau 

43 

HatpBr* 

44 

manspBra 

SB 

ttAtSarSpar 

4T 

BatarambasS 

44 

Mtbinapmr 

sa 

TiSBampi 

4t 

rkiaarpira 

47 

MfktiMggr alia 

344 

Kpmpartmr 

SB cSak ttatkmrmpar 

43 

SfJrpwr 

343 

BBShBi^bt 

St 

Baripmpar 

44 

CkarMakima^ 

144 BSpatBri 

sa 

aa^tHapar 

43 

gjktaatkt 

IBS 

llIkMf 

43 

MaBaBamta, 

ti 

MmBSmaaPaakBti 

147 

B«gk« 4 iir- 

as 

Imamaapar 

43 

ekaaBtkaf 

334 

BaBBriakaapaa 

44 

chak itaamnapar 

34 

aaCMBt^pmr 

133 

BrtrBmpair 

•t 

tlkdrd 

as 

Barart 

333 

. ttbpmp . 

«• 

Baakalatim 

t« 

Jakhirmbip 

334 

MahaBtpaP: ^ 

V 

Ckaattkaia 

37 

Waakbip 

334 


73 

Jragft^ 

43 

AaaiitikdMr 



Tf 

gattaman 

aa 

SaHcJkcMrdki 



ff 

Bamamta 

34 

irmikiH 



*7g 

daaBkkaHCMt 

4f 

MSBatmfMU 



Tf 

Okimmi 

4k 

MSiSBH 



ft 

OkatairpSai* 

43 

BkaaaaBaatBkP 



TS 

tMtkia Dakapfat 

44 

MkfBaiaSaBmp 



M 

BSBkapJIftapHlai 

4* 

Oktaftte BBBkSpar 




«■ 9 im§f*a 
M, Cmiut 9 i 


MlIRSHIDABAD 

f tMMkikmK 

« 


AMrl^ara 

Umwmri 

Pat^arnmitirnpirm 

OUftfr 

I NtfrawtAaMJ* « 


> 0 Marm*C»m»d* 


I Sm*n4ifbi 
Gmrtrpthmr 
rmparpur 
[ MPthTmtmrpm 


§ HaaMbltmPi 
V jUNVAkJtf 

I 

« 4 i 4 ><s 4 <»«fi 

IJ 

ja 

St GahlmiapMr LmBimrii 
tl BiMbPri * 

as Bprmmpam 
i$ Gapinithpmr 
M C»Mfrf**«U 
gf if«ariaAiiif A 
ag Mrim^wr 


Patokta Ommpipirm 
ViPtminiB 
Oingapiri • 

I KiliUSapa 
I Ck«r J|a»tla«r 
C**rV*r*iir«g«w 
Ck«* o«aita«r 

«aai««M«»« 4 «aar 


gf 4rAijr«rk«i«g*r 

tX Qaaripmr KbSptMtmB 

gg Oamr»ia 
f f Scat PakaavgArS 


OM/' B 
AriJpnr 
CikUp’-ai 
CppBIMt 
Z.aathmlhSt 
Bait KM^P* 
jrarparf 
•fmbiBat^ 

BlUbkt 
CkargSpPAi 
ItimJSim ' 
BriPharfPr 
PakMln KattkBpipr 


gtnkcaw*^ 
rhar LaMakari 
ekar saiarpar 


f • Paaeki"! C«W«<aaar 

Hamdamgar 
*j xa«g>ip«<ig 
«g gaka>aargia»i 
IfaikatfonJ 
Ptikkdaa 
4f KatamParif 
4g paataaafar 
aa GalipUp 
ft Bikdnapat 
ff BiiMmir 
14 BaPhaPpira 
ft Bapiaibip 
ft Bimar kTanaar JTMI* 
5t Hamrapar 
ja UrtiPkkwBr 
aa Maaaltail 
li Bpimpmr BaBBargmi 
ft KarimitUgani 
• «f lfiir*i»ara 
Atipaaf 

•• /IWWrtfAStff 
aa CklrikmU Samnrpani 
aa XartmioCtf 
tj MakfmO^ 



v»tit n s4f^pi?J 

■aHpioji U mttHfmuma 

M <V»<9'|«9 




BBiL.DANaA . 
4 xXbfvrjvr 

4 Ckar CimM 
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SpMlmM Irrigation raeord witli irantlation of ontriot into EngHth. . 
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Record of rights of ir|^gation 



' . , cjftwi’iNlkiJiii'* ’ 

c«r: <4»i: sit * 

District MurshidahiKl 

Mauza Kiriteawari 

a. > 

J L. No. 101 

tftsTl 


CHS sits * 
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Pargaiia Rukunpur and others 
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'BWH stw 
'«CW^I 
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^if^HtSl 
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•rtsifilHi sttsfl 
•t$1 fH •tits 

i HssiCT 

irt^ CH CH 

?TC»r W*l CHSSl 
HI 'StltH 




Slfl 1 
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and clas- 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 
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V. 

■ts 

Dec 

Plots through 
which tcm|K>- 
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pass. 

Plots iirigateci 
^rom the 
source m 
column 1. 
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$ 
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8) 

W ' 

41 

Tank 
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Cihritakii- 

man. 




27,:U),35>,10 
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1,24,25,20,18 


17,18,20,24,25, 

20. 


« firfsra irtc’r ct 

¥ 

Details of the methods 
of irrigation of plots 
nieutioned in 
column 5. 


5Ri»n aT^i I 

Through arrow-inarktsl 
1 haiinol hy the side 
of plot No *27. 

irTc«n *rr<'^ 

art»n ^<’1? e 

fim (>) <2t»m «i«tT»fr 

I 

Arrow-ni«rkedrif?hanTiel 
h\ the side of plot 
No. 27, thien accord- 
ing to method No. 1 
below, through plotn 
in columu 4. 

«ilcsni 

’vriCT f>it^ irti’H ^*ra 
f<nji i'i) <2m 

Arrow -marked channel 
b\ the snle of plot 
No. 27, then accord^ 
ing to method No, T 
below, through plots 
in column 4. 
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Bomarks. 


(>) n»i tsi «i»tw wTc’ni «*wtE»itoi siw ^»i c»iw «<i^ 

vtcft*® Tf<rtf<r4t^ srtt »* ' 

Ist method: — By custom, irrigation from tho ,pource is conducted through temporary channels 
cut across others’ Celds and nobody has an^^ght to object to that ^ ' 

{K) ftrSn <ai*tt^ ;— w«itHf %*tCTRi orfSi xrf^ *ni fsmini wft *nr*nrl!a!CT w»t 

I wf5ni’»r^t>iTri At4tn 

w>i wen *msi mi , * 

2nd method —Plots lower down tlje terrace are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
from the souroe. Owners of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
alignments or oils and preventing to cut them oi»en for purposes of irrigation. ' 

*v- w?i enwt ti >nfC*ti ftrfirs i 
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Record of rights of irrigation 
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R. S. No. 200. 
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C*IW *1 
'eWiJ swt 
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^ 1 
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of the 
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Area. 
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which tempo- 
rary channels 
pass. 

• 
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Wliro (?rai 

WM 
•1^ 1 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
oohunn 1. 

• • • 

s 

Details' of the methods 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 

• 

% 



*irf% 

fim i'i) «W 
•npiiw I 

30,922 

31,922 

Arrow- marked channel 
by the side of plot 
No. 27, then accord- 
ing to method No. 1 
below through plots 
in column 4. 


>¥¥■ 1 

ift 5rt»rl fW 1 


177,176,186, 

188. 

By channel No. 187, 

i 



i 

mm mm \ \ ’ 


i 



184,199.194, 

By channel Sfo. 195. 

$ 


196,193. 


WJl 


Remarks. 


(>) atn «wi^ :— J^p5 ftc^ni ^«wnpiti« s«t*n Hfcvi «i»i cnw w «flv 

«TftP8 i 

Itt method: — ^By eustom, irrigation from the ecmroe is oondocted through temporary ftha.nnAi« 
cut aorojs othere^ fields and nobody has any rifp^ to object to that, 

(<) iWhi t-w»ii»nr wft fsnwcint na-»(wiai:w wir 

•itln^rnsFi ^ntntrfSnr 

2iid method : — Plots lower down the terrace are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
from the source. Owners of fields have no right £o object to irrigation by raising the common 
' alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. 

: -w»r (?iw ^ wttii ^ wn frifSrs I 

N. B.>— Ri^te other than irrigaticm are enterad iri the Bbmarks column. 










ii»rc»rifonnwfiifit 

BeccMrd of rights of irrigation 


fiwi 


cwt 

District Mni^idabad 

Mauza Kiriteswari 

J. L. No. 101 



ci: *rf: sit k*. . 

Police Station Nabagram 

* : J ; 

, Pargana Rukunpur and others 

1^., ''"..a;,,. 

B. S. No. 200 


! '«CW^ I 

Number 
and clas* 
Bification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


I 


ani9 I 

Khatian 

number. 



Ac. Dec. 


«CT«ftc<nt^ 

sn*Ti 

^tfri w 

«nnt I 

Plots through 
which tempo- 
rary channels 


"i ^CT 

mftrocf CT 
•rir’fwn 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
* column 1. 


* cn 


Details of the methodn 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 



^•br 

; 

208 

Tank 


I 


199,197.198, 

200, 2U1. 




194,191 




8,9,268 




197 to, 202 


I 


185,190 to 
192. 


209,207 


^ ^t*11 8 

fijR® irtc’ra ^*ni 

t 

Channel No. 195 and 
then according to me- 
thod No. 1 below, 
through plots in 
column 4. 

art 8 

fiifit® irtw® 
fin {'> ) <stnf 
myitis I 

Channel No. 195 then 
I by the first method 
through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 

(THR I 


Direct from the source.. 


(^) ^nrtm ^tcsnr srmi wn c»iR w 

®tnx® ®finit nitfi^ nt i 

Ist meth nd : — By oustom, irrigation from the muroe ia conducted through temporary ohaanela 
out across others* fields and nobody has aay'ifgbt to object to that. > 

(%) fnft* s— ■Tfi* f'sn»-nf fsnwcnt wfi nn 

nfiiHiw i nnfin «icwi wfii® <w 

c*i5csf nnfiw nrci n I 

2nd metho4 : — ^Plot^l^wer down the terrace i|re irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
from the sraroe. Owners of fields have nw right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
alignments or aiU and preventing to out them open few purposes of irrigation. • 

s — tw c*iw ^ AWtCT ifnfTCVI ^ WW filfi® • 

N. 3. :— Bights hther than irrigation are eq/^red in thd Roarks column. 
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Number 
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of the 
source of 
irrigation. I 




Khatian 

number. 




«**r<?l5CTlTfWH 

Record of rights of irrigation 

Mauza Kiiiteswari. 

Pargana Buknnpur and others 


CWt *OT: *15 iO 
J. L. No. 101 

R. 8. No. 200 


Ac. Dec. 


CTCTirtc<nr^*fu e w*i ^f5r» vtc’t oi 

^ w«i c»i5*i «?i 

^ 'St^^ Tttn 015 ^ I 

•(n I ^ 

I 

.Plots through Plots irrigated Det|ti]s of the methods Remarks, 
which tempo- from the of irrigation of plots 

rary channels source in mentioned in 

pass. cokimn 1. column 5. 


<8^ 

247 

Tank 

called 
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Pukur. 





220 to 222 


8 


204 to 206 


8 Iftcsni ^ 

firTi (•>) tfttR «sj5it<?t 

-"•nprftn I 

By the first method 
through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 

fim (')) 

I 

By the first method 
through plots men- 
tioned in coluhin 4. 

8 f»rf5r5 irtc*ra ^*tir 
fim (V) «rw 

I 

By the first method 
through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 


^8!»,^ « » ,?: air , (7IP*1 

I 


246, 2.52, 2'58, 
273. 


Direct from the source. 


(») «H*i :— 8f8rt«P» fiw iftc^rn ^ *«i8n ir c*t5*i if «w 

^tftf ^ ftftffftf s>it I 

1st method : — ^By custom, irrigation from the source is conducted through temporary chazmela 
cut acrofi» others’ fields and nobody has any r^ht to object to that. 

(*.) flilf :— »»rt>nf ifro ^ff 5Kff iitff« I'erff *if finwcff ifff •ff-nitafCT w«t 

*ti^ ^«T %*5f fffft wt^n^rs ^irfirfi "iwi 

iR (?15W fWffre *itrf sTi I 

2nd method : — Plots lower down the terrace are irrigated after the plots higher up inundated 
from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object %o irrigation by raising the common 
'alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. 

arif j :-w 8 i c*rB*f iifN «ff ttf fifitcfiff ffrtfi fSif^ra ft*! i ‘ ‘ 

N. B. : — RightH gther than irrigatidn are entei^d in'-the Remarks column. ‘ 
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Record of rights of irrigation 
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District Murshidabad 

Mauza Kiriteswari 

J. L. No. 101 



ar:»rt: w <•• 

1 Police Station Nabagram 

Pargana Rukuupur and* others 

R. S. No. 200 


CTfW ' 

« I 

Number 
and clas- 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


SIW I 
Khatian 


1 ft 

• 

• 


■r: 

Ac. 

Dec. 

• 
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I 


W «??r5 « « 
irtc’f w»i c*i5^r 

Wit I 



, Plots through Plots irrigated 
which tempo- from tho 
rary channels source in 

pass. ^ column 1. 


^88, ^8S 


244, 24r> 


<««, 


252, 253, 256, 25r to 255, 

251,254,255. 267,25!*. 


^‘S». 


258,200,2«1 2<«) to 263 


^18 


273, 272, 271, 271, 272, 274 

274,276,275, to 280. 
277,278,279. 


< ▼«tcii *rtc»r « 
«i*rt^C!5 wn c»iCT w 
<5!^ fwti I 


Details of the methods 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 


8 f»tftr$ nft'snj ^*nt 
(i) «t«rir ctfin®?! 
«i5?rfc? I 

By the fir.>st method 
through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 

• irtcw 

(^) «t<R «si*il^ 

^?prtc^ I 

By the first method 
through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 

8 f»tf5re«rtcw 

(•>) '«*tw «l*rt^ 

I 

By the first method 
through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 

8 firfir® ^ 

(^>) «tw 
'•upmaii 

By tho first method 
through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 



(^) «nm sit»n ^118111 w«i cnB^i w «8^ 

«t?tr5 snt I 

1st method • — By custom, irrigation, from the source is conducted through temporary channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any right to object to that. « 

{K) fWli «cini 8rfii ij'WBi *nf fsnrawn wfii *ni"»rataj!at irn 

•rftn «ttw I wfr« »rw*i ^ ▼finn f^ri ▼i 15 c 5 Thrtftn '■iwi irfSjra 
w«i cwcsi *tti^ sn I 

2nd metho4p* — Plots lower down the terracp are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated, 
from the source. Owiiera of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. > 

rtfr t— c»nR-^« 'w ««’»tti3i^rrwrtwirTf ^ i 

N. B. : — ^kightB other than irrigation are entere(> in the Bemarke column. 











j 'earti 

Number 
and clas- 
Bification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


3WII 


Khatian 

number. 




•18 

«r: ^*1 

ns?! 


374 

Tank 

called 

Kalyan 

Pukur. 



1 

Plots through 
which tempo- 
rary channels 
pass. 

i vjwafnfiw 

irtc’t i|8i c*i5J» 

W 1 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
column 1. 

« 48iw Ttcif ca 

* 

Details 6f the methods 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 

6 

t 

■ 


1 

uls, use 

*nrt*ifa(?iw >01 1 


376, 353 

Direct from the source. 

•le.^iii 

•l*. *11 

8 f»rfir® «mita ^*15 

ftn (>) 
nn*rtCT 1 

373,376 

376, 377 

By the first method 
through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 

»*«, ««8, 

«C8 «<«, 

•«► •s». 1 

8 i|E»rcj» irtCTa 

firai (>) 
lytia 1 

353, 354, 362, 
351,350,355, 
929,358,359. 

350 to 352, 
354 to 356. 
368 to 360. 

By the first method 
through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 




(>) «r^ s— wnm •iwiw irtpnr ^ «wftprrni ^•n «r»i ctsst 

^sWTs ^ fi^ *rrt I 

1st method : — By custom, irrigation from the source is conducted through temporary channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any light to object to that. 

M ^*rBra wrw mfk fsnrooii wn 

irtw I wfjnt w<r»wlir ^ ^fwi wftro 

W»I C*I5W ^ 

2nd method : — Plots lower down the terrace are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object td irrigation by raising t)be common 
Alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. 

I— w»i (7n>5« ▼! ’WWT W5r« I 

N. B. : — Rights other than irrigation are entered in the Roarks column. 
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▼a cTCcaa aa faa 



Record of rights ci irrigation 


tw*n 

<a1ai 

CW: djif! =^t 

District Murshidabad 

Mauza Kliiteswari 

J. L. No. 101 



ca: at: 

Police Station Nabagram 

Pargana Rukunpur and others 

R. S. No. ?oo 


>rtn 

cnw «i 
w 

« ca^fi 

Numbidr 
and clas- 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


*tfwT«l I 


^tfruTsj 

Khatian 

number. 


Ac. Dec. 


f»tf5ia ftc^f « 


srlai m at CT (Stnt^c^ w»t-c»t^ i 

▼tfri iftaf aa 01551 I 

5TO I wt 'snmt 

sm I 

•Plots through Plots irrigated Details of the methods Remarks, 
which tempo- from the of irrigation of plots 

rary channels source in mentioned in 


source in 
column 1. 


column 5. 


I 


I 


384 

Tank 

called 

Kesar 

Pukur. 


•air;* OIW W I 

389 Direct from the source. 

^ n;> 8 

WW8.«W,WW^, (:>) €r^Jr (2f«rT^ 

«d8»w;»c I t 

I 

2 79 389,394,395, 331 to 337, By the first method 

334, 333, 332, 378 to 380, through plots men- 

331, 335, 337, 394, 395. tioned in column 4. 

336, 380, 381, 

382. 

\Sb'4,Wlr%,Wlrb' 8 

I 

389,388,386 385,386,388 By the first method 

through plots men- 
tioned in column 4. 


{'>) «w <st^ ;— w»itaf ffc® awt^nttn »it5tfi^ Jttm im cnv!i fxr 

▼Wat aWfiWa ▼^▼ta arft i 

Ist method : — By custom, irrigatioiv from the source is conducted through temporary channels 
cut across others* fields and nobody has any^right to object to that. • 

{^) fWla V— watTi atP» t*roia aKaa wft ntW® awta na fsnracaa wfa na-naiappi w»i 
nttal MtCT I arf5rrw*i¥fa »rt«iti‘i Wt^ tr^ 5^aii ttai ▼rfcr® aratfrai ▼wa wfaTO 
▼•I oiaw awffps •ttca 5»i i • * , ^ 

2nd methocU: — Plots lower down the terrace are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
from the source. Owners of fiefds have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. « 

5—5? C5iw *a»^ ^ ajaftcaa aa aataj fafaa atn i 

N. B. : — ^Rights other than irrigation areentered^in the Remarks* column. ^ 
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1 

w»r cnBW® n ^rfn 

Record of rights of irrigation 



cirlwi 

cws 4«|i^ 

District Murshidabad 

Mauza Kiriteswari 

J. L. No. 101 



Ci:»ri; ^T <•. 

Police Station Nabagram 

Pargana Rukunpur and others 

R. S. No. 200 

J 


(?I TW 

ftrs ^ 

c*iw 

« I 


•rftn 

•ffwrii 


I 


Area. 


'"•* OQ* 

Number Khatian 

and clas- number. 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


oq: n 

Ac. Dec. 


CTCTTtC<nf^I 

stW 

'BWII 

sits I 

Plots through 
which tempo- 
rary channels 
pass. 


firfvs 
ttt ttr® ct ct 

ttCt tr*l Ct5H 

tt tfl 
tts I 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
coliTinn 1. 


• tttt Ct 

tr»i ctFsi ti tPttji 

VftTT^S‘1 1 


J 

Detads of the methods Remarks, 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 


8^8 

nsti 

414 

Tank call- 
ed Astar 
Pukur. 


^ Ms« ¥ — 8.% 


2 13 


A— —406 


8<>8 I 


393,399 to 404 


8«^,8<^,8^8, 8>lrt^8t1 

8?.«»,8<«,8^'i, 


402,427,424 

426,425,421 

420. 


418 to 427 


8i. ftltt STW « 8 

tttl (-i) <2t«R 
'■tt'iiu *fct ?rt»n 
tt^i I 

Channel No. 410, then 
over plots in column 
4, then through chan- 
nel No. 392. 

8>. ttett Sl1»rl "S 8 
^•irt (^) Ttctt 
fWi (^) «ftt 
«t«lt^l ^tprlxt 

5rt»i1 8 

^»ict ttett ^•’R 
(>) «r«m 
^spitni I 

Channel No. 410, then 
through plot mention- 
ed against “A’’ in 
column 4 by the Ist 
method, then through 
i channel No. 392 and 
then by the 1st method 
j through plots men> 
tioned in column 4. 


(>) <swt :— if»im ^9 tic<R ^*11 «r«tn(>nct trtfiw 5 rt»n ▼tlUti tf»i c»i5sj 

irtttr* vlttut tTinfir-iTii ^ i 

Ist method : — By custom, irrigation from the source is conducted through temporary channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any right to object to that. 

(^) fWhi «nTi?l ;— w«rtni ^ ^nrwnrafrfir mr-'ralaiCT w»i 

♦ntn wfini •nw* 4if*ir8 

w*i c*i 5 t 4 r *rtt® jti i 

2nd method : — Plots lower doam the terrace are irrigated after the jilots higher up are Inundated 
from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. 

BtNf w»i c^si Ti ’WCTi 

N. B. : — Rights Gather than irrigatioh are entered in\he Rr^marks column. 
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%*rnj^ww»r 

wn (?i5tsni T« W’f 

Record of rights of irrigation 

cm vot: 

1 

• 

District Murshidabad 

Mauza Kiriteswari 

J. L. No. 101 




CV. sjt 


Police Station Nabagram 

Pargana Rukunpur and others 

R. S. No. 200 











« C2|% 1 

awu 1 

Number 

Khatian 

and clas- 

numlier. 

sification 


of the 


source of 


irrigation. 






cn CT 

51^11 1 

PlotH through 
whirh tempo- 
rary charinelH 

P*IS8. , 



i ^*ic*i fnftrs 

« 5F«itsi Jrti’f 

w ^trs c? CT 

<2f‘rt^C'5 «fJT C»I5SI ^ 

rtt-n «fsi c*i5Jj 

'smtu 1 





Plots irrigated 

Details of the methods 

from the 

of irrigation of plots 

source in 

mentioned in 

, column K 

. column 5. 

a 

» 1 

•b 1 


8^* STt®n « 8 


^•iCT (^) tTrc-n^ 

fim ('>) ««tsi 

«'fT^ 


»S)?s»? !rr*n 8 

jfU'n’j 

f^1 (■>) «*(«{>? <2f*ft^ 

394,395 

Channel No. 410, then 


through plot men- 
tioned against “A** in 
column 4 by the Ist 
method, then through 
Chiintiel No. 392 and 


then by the 1st. 
method through plots 


mentioned in column 

4. 



(>) «r*tT»fi :— «r»iHw ftt's ^*nr <aj«rfi[’TOi »rp>ilTi^ •»! 

Ist in3tho4 *. — By ouitom, irrigation from t|ie source is ooniiicted through temporary channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any right to object to that. 

«<tc^ I «rf^ *rfirt^*r f^in Tt§r® 

«r»i <?racg,^«itfirc^ *rtc?j ^ I ^ . >■ * 

2nd method : — Plots lower down the terrace an^ irrigated after the plots higher up are inu ndat ed 
from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the conrtnon 
alignments or /lils and fireventing to cut them open for purpose^, of irrigation. 

3,1^ cnB^ awit^ra ^irtrai i* 

N. B.— •Rigtits other thap irri^atipn are entered in the Remarks column. 
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« 


District Murshidabad 
Police Station Nabagram 


l»»l C»IK*»1 Tf filfn 

Becord of rights of iriigation 

Mauza Kiriteswari 
• ’R 

Pargaoa Bukunpur and others 


CT! am: *R 
J. L. No. 101 
ct: »n:sR%*-- 
B. S. No. 200 


c^m 

'ocait I 


1 


Number 
and clas- 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


Khatian 

number. 


trpnir 

nfwti I 

Area. 


»ii: n: 
Ac. Dec. 


»lPlfT^SfW 

I 

Plots through 
which tempo- 
rary channels 
, pass. 


?t«f CT CT 

w»i 

?1'WI 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
column 1. 


4 lftc»f cn 

I 


Details of the methods 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
. column 5. 








8>* srffll >S 8 

Iw ('») 

<2t*iT^ 'snprrts k«.«h 
J tt jrfsTi « ^‘s.’nr s 
^•iw tfTcsni §*ni 
fwi i'i) «:«ni 
•i5»TfW I 


JRWII 


Remarks. 




3111 


390 


Channel No. 410, then 
through plot men- 
tioned against “A” in 
column 4 by the let 
method, then through 
Channel No. 392 
and then by the 
1st method through 
plots mentioned in 
column 4. 


(i) «(•« :— wnt^m •irtw ¥Tc«f3 ^ «f<riT^»rtCT »iRifTW srmi w*i c>isfsi fi 

«if«wT?t srtt I 

1st method By custom, irrigation from the source is conducted through temporaiy channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any right to object to that. 

(%) «r»it"nr fennni ^|! wfi *Rr «rfji ♦m-'nrraFCT our 

♦fttm 1 ^*1 ^ f%Ti *11^ wtirc® 

am cnsm'JTtotlVc'®^'^ I , 

2nd method : — Plots lower down the terrace are irrigated after 'the plots higher up are inundated 

^ from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common j 
alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. 

:— am cn5H ar®>5 «w «r^tar ’rmtora onr vgc^ ftfim 1 

N.B. — ^Biuhts other than irrisation are entered in the Remarks columr 
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District Murshidabad 
Police Station Nabagram 


w»i cnK^ Tf f»ifn I 

Bieoord of rights of irrigation 

Mauza Kiriteswari 

n?i5r«ii sft ^ 

Pargana Rukunpur and others 


C«r: :>•:> 

J. L. No. 101 

R. S. No. 200 


cn trtn 
(7IW n 
I 


^ I 



Number Khatian 
and das- number, 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


oi: n: 
Ac. Deo. 





« ▼nci iTcn Cl 

nt««f?» 5rt*n 

•rt<i f ?r5 Cl Cl 



ltd w*i enw 

^tlTl fini 1 

1 




1 


Plots through 

Plots irrigated 

Details of the methods 

which tempo- 

from the 

of irrigation of plots 

rary channels 

source in 

mentioned in 

pass. * 

• • 

column 1. 

• 

column 5. 

• 

8 

s 

^ • 


8»b-,9*& 

8^. lt»i1 '« 8 



Wl (^) iPfe ITCII 
^ till (>) 48111 
'St'rrflt ^nitci ^<^*11 
ii»n 8 

^nrci itcii ^ 

fim (:>) istn «t«rr^ 



^ItCl 1 

402,427,428 

428,429 

Channel No. 410, then 

• 

through plot men- 
tioned against “A’* in 
column 4 by the 1st 
method, then through 
Channel No. 392 and 





then by the Ist 
method through plots 
mentioned in 

column 4. 


I 


Remarks. 


(^) «t«m ?tr5 «nrt» fTc^ ^•ni afotTtprtw nt’rtvF srt»n ^ 

'stfTcs srtt I 

1st method : — ^By enstom, irrigation* from the source is conducted through temporary channels 
cut aerpss others’ fields and nobody has at^ right to object to that. * 

(^) lirlY* «siHT*lt ^'STtn fiingooi *Rr»nitaHCT 
•ttHi «rtc^i Wrr •lit*! 

(?rcCT ’«T»rfirc^ ntrs s«i ’ * • . 

2nd methock — ^Plots lower down the terrace are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object to iirigation by rai&ing the common 
alignmsnts or ails andjpreventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. 

N.B. — ^Rights other than irrigation are entered m the Remarks column. 
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District Mursliidabad 
«ttSr|5W«l3l 

Police Station Nabagram 


c*i5siinr 

« «% I 


nfaJit*! 


I 


Number Khatian 
and olas- number, 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


«r»i cnpisRi • 

Record of rights of irrigation 

Mauza Kiriteswari 

Pargana Rukunpur and others 


cirs 

J. L. No. 101 

«: ms • 

R. S. No. 200 



« C^ 

5rw I 

Plots through 
which tempo- 
rary channels 
pass. 


:> fnf«r$ 

ift^r CT a 

ifTtM C*l5a 

: 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
colutan 1. 


« f*iR« iTTcn cn 

«2t*fT«!\^ «f»i C*I55» ^ I 


Detaib of the methods Remarks, 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 


< <« 1^0 


<st; ^TTl 
*JJ?I 


«<4, ««1», 

«^lr e«., 

4«b, 8'*9e 


SR mm 8 ^•inr 
f*lf^ TTtinr 
frm (:>) <2f<R 
«iimw m 

«Tm in>i I 


687 

Tank 

called 

Riana 

Pukur. 


5 53 A— 723 


525, 526, 

528 to 530, 
533 to 536, 
510 to 512, 
501, 503 to 
506, 465 to 
468. 


514,515,521 


Channel No. 734, then 
through plot men- 
tioned in column 4 by 
the Ist method, then 
through Channel 
No. 602. 


51^ ^1»n .8 

(») iric’r’9 

^n?i finii (^) 

a.? m mm mm i 

Channel No. 734, then 
through plot men- 
tioned against “A” in 
column 4 by the Ist 
method and then 
through Channel nos. 
602 and 532. 


{'i) « 2 i«r>i :— •m-re mcrni «r’<mprtw msifiw mm mfem «fn c»f5if mi 

m?tr5 sitt i 

Ist methoil :— By custom, irrigation from the source is conducted through temporary channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any right to object to that. 

(?) ft(#» :— v»it^ wfsi ^sThi ’ll! wfii mr-mit^CT 

mt?? I w^f»rmii mmai mtsr ^feai fwi , 'mt*i Vtfec'® m’fTfrm ttfiits 

8m c*i5CT m i 

2nd method : — Plots lower down the terrace are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
from the source. Owne rs of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. * 

'NT R^ .Rfcrlit.fl nt.Ki^*r than irricratlon are CYitered in the Remarks column . 
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fir«rl 

District Morshidabad 
Police Station Nabagram 


« cn^ I * 

Number Khatian 
and clas- number, 
sification 
of the 
Hource of. 
irrigation. 


CToCJnr ^ f»ifi 
Record of rights of irrigation 

Mauza Kiriteswari 

Pargana Rukunpur and others 



Ac. Dec. 


snrrl 


plots through 
which tempo- 
rary channels 
pass. 


i faifc* 
<rt^ ASIC'S c? 
«rTt«r w»i c»i5Si 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
• column 1. 


CW: 

J. L. No. 101 
R. 8. No. 200 


ft fnftrs c? 

i^5^r 

I 


Details of the methods 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 



ft^ft,ft^'«>,ft^‘^, ft^<b15^'e ft^» 


ft^br,ft :>:& ) 


i‘j>8 8 1 

^91 w (^) iftc’ni 
t»rri (^) «2t«w 

«•% 's st« srfer 

^'S.*ni 8 ^»fCT Pifif* 

iftc-sffl fir*i (i) 

<21^ 8N5»iTOI I 


515,616,517, 5ie*to520 Channel no. 734, then 

518,519. through plot men- 

tioned against “A” in 
column 4 by the 1st 
method and then 
through Channel nos. 
502 and 532 and then 
through plots in 
column 4 by the Ist 
method. 


(i) awn ;— if9im ifK**™ %*Ri ««ft?(*rrc4 8i»i c^Tb^ « 44^ 

Ist method: — By custom, irrigation* from the source is conducted through temporary channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any right to object to that. 

{\) :— wfsr arft's *ni «rfji 

Wf[ (7J5tJi Tt«rff«rc^ ntw jii i ’ • • 

2nd method*: — Plots lower down the terras are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raiding the comi^on 
alignmehts or ails and preventing to cut them optn for purposfs of irngation. 

^ amra ’Rft’n fn‘»ni ^ i , 

N.B. — Righ ts other than irrigation are entered in the Remarks column. 
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w»i CTwmi Tf Prf*t 


1 

Record of rights of irrigation 


farm 


car:'a«i: m 

District Murshidabad 

Mauza Eariteswari 

J.L.NO. 101 


nu nt 


Police Station Nabagram 

Pargana Rukunpur and others 

— . .. — . — ' ' ■ 

R. S. Ifo. 200 I 


'6 C8|^ I 

Number 
and clas- 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


I 

Khatian 
nu mber. 


wfinr 

s<l»n 

I 

Plots through 
which tempo- 
rary channels 



WitTOCTca 
ar»l C»t5H 

rnrmata 

arwg 1 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
column 1. 

c wa ftc^t CT 

«t‘fT*f|C^ W»f mi 

rnmn 1 

1 

Details* of the methods 
of urigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 6. 

<t 


8^*, *8<») 

i»8 sr? mm 'srmi s 
mxmr 

1^1 i'i) 

^fmca 
srtm '$*'*15 
SOI irtcmi *rt^ ^ 
mmaiKi 1 

460, 461 

Channel no. 734, then 
through plot mention- 
ed against “A” in 
column 4 by the Ist 
method, then Channel 
no. 602, then through 
arrow-marked channel 
by the side of plot 
no. 467. 

ab-^, %o», 

1 

€7^s srtm 1 

• 

688, 603, 600, 
592, 693,595, 
690. 

By Channel no. 594. 

C|r», 

clb',8ni,«na, 

el® 1 

c^8 •rivrt 

689, 579, 680, 
678, 677,576. 
670. 

By Channel no. 694 
then by no. 576. 


WW 1 


Remarks. 


(>) «r« «fnr*ni '«i^ mn* '£t<n(ntw ^ ▼tlBui *f*i c»iw 

's Wt'5 ^«rtfir>rnj i^t?i at^ I 

Ist method : — By custom, irrigation from the source is conducted through temporaiy channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any right to object to that. 

nt^Tii 1 »it|^ ^ ^ftrn f»i!i TWtfv^'i aics«r wf»irs 

iR am^ *ftCT ai I 

2nd method : — Plots lower down the terrace are irrigated aftf»r the plots higher up Kt6 inundated 
from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
''alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. « 

aw ca5a -2^X5 IRjCTj ^ I 

N. B. — ^Rights other than irrigation are entered in the'Reinarks column. 
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fw*ri Tf^nrrrnr 

DisMct Murshidabad . 
Polioe Station Nabagram 


w»i cnsum Ti f»rfn 

Record of rights of inigation 
Matiza Kiritesvari 
Pargana Bukunpur and others 


or: 4>i: )•> 

J. L. No. 101 

ci: »n: . 

R. S. No. 200 


C*j5St«ff 

'em® w 

« 09% 1 

snnt 1 

1 

Area! 

m 

C9 C9 ifttn® 

99 "51919 

1 

Number 
and clas- 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 

Khatian 

number. 

oq: 

Ac. 

4 

n: 

Dec. 

Riots through 
which tempo- 
rary channels 
pass. 

s • 



s 

% 

» 

8 





• 

• 

Wi 





Channel 
no. 69. 

258 


26 


1 



1 

• 

Channel 
•no. 187. 

258* 


1 


STRI 1 



1 


Channel 
no. 195. 

8 

• 

1 

08 



?t<f « CT 
?tw tr»i cnsjj 

•TRJ I 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
• column 1. 


« '«r»ICT IftW! CT 

'5t»r« frwi I 


Details of the methods 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 




Remarks. 


^ 

C¥t«^r9 CTt«rn» ^ 

5|fni5 ncsf iR 

c*res?ii» I 

This channel irrigates 
plots mention^ in 
village Komarpur 
J. L. no. 100, as irri- 
gated from tank 
no. 533. 

^31 Ht»rl ^Tfin 
nju ^•rm 
»rtc‘5f if«j c*i5a ^ I 

This channel irrigates 
plots mentioned as 
irrigated from tank 
no. 180. 

^ fW m 

ftc»r w*i c*is!» w I 

This channel irrigates 
plots mentioned as 
irrigated from tank 
no. 183. 


(i) am ^ «l«tt?*nx^ nwtw srmi j?? 

'BfpRTil srtt I 

1st method : — By custom, irrigation •from the source is conducted through temporary channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any right to object to that. * 


(%) TOR ^ *ttf^ «i'8^ m fsnwcsK ^ w*i 

*rt^ »rraF i ^tIStb TrttfSrsi wfiirs 

Rswr ntCT Hii * ’ . , 

2nd method 'i-wPlots lower down tl^e terrace are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
‘ from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
alignment or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. * 

t— cnB^ '»!• ®pr^tcnt *iwc^ i 

N. B. — Bights otiher than irrigation are entereddn Ihe Remarks column. 
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Dutrict Murshidabad 

sw-srnr 

Police Station Nab^am 


lf*l CTKsnt Tl f»!fl 

Record of rights of irrigatian. 

Mauza Kiriteswari 

Pargana Rukunpor and others 


cw: 4«i: m S »> 
J. L. No. 101 
a; 

B. S. No. 200 


Cl IN 
ltd af»l 

'StlW’dl 

'ecai% I 

Number 
and clas- 
sification 
of the 
source of 
irrigation. 


Channel 
no. 602. 


nfsit*! I 


«rf^5irrtT 


Khatian 

number. 


Ac. Dec. 


cici?Tc«ri ^*ni 


Plots through 
which tempo- 
rary channels 
pass. 


11«f ltd Cl Cl 
ltd IR C151 
ll^ltl 
sill I 

Plots irrigated 
from the 
source in 
cohimn 1. 


Channel | 258 

no. 392. 


Channel 258 
no. 41 o. 



« ^C1 flfV^ Itc-Sf Cl 
irn (715=1 n 
flui I 


Details of the methods 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 


^31 8%8 

^ ltd (51tl if'TS 

lit?! C15S1 H I 

This channel irrrigatcs 
plots mentioned as 
irrigated from tank 
no. 414. 


5rn9ii 8:>8 

’ifi itcs ^«fii 
iii’T *r»i (7i5sr n I 
This channel irrigates 
plots mentioneHl as 
irrigated from tank 
no. 414. 


m«Tl Ttm 

TO?! I 

This channel irrigates 
plots mentioned as 
irrigated from tank 
no. 587. 



(5) «2tii iii'iM ••irw itti» iTc^m «t'«itiptTd itifii' c*if=i h «iiit 

^Titd ^TiHit ^tifnt^ srrt i 

Ist method : — By custom, irrigation from the source is conducted through temporary channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any right to object to that. 

(K) lid i«aTi ni f=tmii,irfi *ra">iiTa!CT ir»i 

*niii "Tid I nfii »itiTa4 itfin f%ii TiHd ititfim •idi wild 

ci5d ’ititfic? ntci =Tl I 

2nd method : — Plots lower down the terrace are irrigated after tj^e plots higher up are inundated 
from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
' alignments or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. 

:—«fn (715=1 ddTw iTiitw^i n 5*di fnfSre 1^ 1 

N. B. — ^Bights oth^r than irrigation are entered in tlie Bemarks column. 
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w cnecsfn ^ f«tfH 



fw»n 

DiHtrict Murshidabad 


Record of rights of irrigation ^ 

c>iWl cw: Sit 

Mauza Kiriteswari J. L. No. 101 

«rtir| a^ail? 

Police Station Nabagram 

•nrM,|1 tFfsf’l?! ’!« '* »n: ait ? . . 

Pargana Rukunpur an^ others B. S. No. 20,') 

c*i5st?ir 

« C2t% 1 

sren 1 

wfjur 

Area. 

*rtsifir^ sTt^n 

sm 1 

ift’t ^VS CT CT 
irti’t «r»i c*15st 

« ^»1CT faff-m s-tCM (?1 
w»i r.»i5sr wn 
Tt?T?l 1 


Number 
ami clas- 
Hifictation 
of the 
sour(j<^ of 
irrigation . 

Khatian 

niiiuber. 

Ar. 

Dec. 

Plots through 
whi(4i tempo- 
rary channels 
]m8s. 

• 

Plf)ts irrigated 
from the 
soiirc(? in 
volumn 1. 

, 

TX^.tails of the met hods 
of irrigation of plots 
mentioned in 
column 5. 

Remarks. 


> 

\ 

0* 

8 


• 

3 

HW 1 



o% 


• 

^ srt*ii tit^n Si? 

iftiM wn (Tre^si 1 


ChantK^l 
no. 5:i2. 

25S 

• 


09 



This channel irri gates 
plots m(‘ n t ioned as 
irrigatc‘d from tank 
no. r>S7. 


siW 1 

hr,c^ 





«l-5 "irral «tr1 a? 

^.ft? Sjf'fe 
»TC<r «r,i c»i5si ^ 1 


(lhannol 
no. 570. 

S 9 


09 



'Fhis chanri(4 irrigates 
plots mentioned as 
irrigated from tank 
no. 587. 

' 

1 

s 


(18 


• 

(Or'1 

«rtc«r «f?t c>;B5T 5? 1 


(•yliaiinel 
no. ,594. 

S,9 


54 

s 



Til is channel irrigates 
plots mentioned as 
irrigated from tank 
no. 587. 





• Vf 



^ srt^ll «lri 

^*1© 

W\l^\ Cn551 VI 1 


(Jhanucl 
no. 734. 

8,9 


0.3 



This (rhaiinel irrigates 
plots mentioned as 
irrigated from tank 
no. 587. 



(^) .Bfira s— »iwt« 'rfcTit Jitnl <?iP5r ?w 

m 

Ist method : — ^By custom, irrigation from the source is conducted through tcmiwrary channels 
cut across others’ fields and nobody has any rijjht to object to that. • 

(K) : 5tt'5 •)?» «rf^ «f»| 

CT6M 'at‘itfin:'® ’itTfi <^1 1 • • , ^ 

method :r— plots lower down the terrace, are irrigated after the plots higher up are inundated 
• from the source. Owners of fields have no right to object to irrigation by raising the common 
alignments^or ails and preventing to cut them open for purposes of irrigation. . 

: — ^r( <315*1 '®r?f <Sf^ni T3 *1^^ I 

X.B.— Bights other than irrigation are enterer} in.thA Behiarks column. 
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APPENDIX IX<G). 


Summary rt tht ganarai inatruetiona ragarding raeard af irrigatian. 


One of the Rpecial forma of easements will 
be exclusively used for recording rights of 
irrigation ^rom the particular tanks ‘ or other 
sources of irrigation vested in the possessors 
of specific plots. The sources of irrigation 
will bo entered in column 1 and column 6 
will show, against each source of irrigation, 
the plots which are irrigated from that and in 
column 6 the methods or routes by which each 
plot or group of plots are irrigated. In column 4 
will be entered the plots through which tempo- 
rary channels are cut. The sources of irrigation 
and the method by which each plot is irrigated 
should also be shown in column of the khasra, , 
The methods generally found are : — 

(1) The plots are on terraced lands and the 

water is inducted on the upper terrace; 
all lands on the upper terrace are 
irrigated and the water either over- 
flowing or through passage made by 
cutting ails passes on to lands on the 
lower terrace and so on. No one has 
a right to raise the ails over the normal 
height or stop making jjassage hy 
cutting ails to prevent water from 
passing on to the lands in the lower 
terrace. 

(2) The plots are irrigated direct from the 

source of irrigation without the help of 
any channel. 

- (3) The plots are irrigated by water taken 
along temporary channels cut along the 
ails over lands which may or may not 
themselves be irrigated. The direction 
of the channel is well-known and 
persons holding lands over whicHi the 
channel passes have no right to object. 

(4) The plots are irrigated by wat<jr taken 
along permanent channels. 

(&) The plots are irrigated by water taken 
partly over permanent channels and 
partly over temporary channels. 

In cases of class (1) the entry in column 5 
of the easement form against the source of 
irrigation would be the plots that get water from 
the tank. 

The entry in column 6 will be ‘‘by the 2nd 
method” which is, as shown at the bottom of the % 
easement form, that “plots lower dow^ th«? 
terrace are irrigated after the plots higher up are 
inundated from the source. Owners of fields have 
no right to object to irrigation by raising the ails 


(alignments) or preventing to cut them open for 
purposes of irrigation.** 

In such cases the entry in column 21 of the 
khasTa would be from tank no. so and so or any 
other source of irrigation, as the case may he. 

In class (2) the entry in khasra would be 
simply from tank no. so and so or any other » 
source of irrigation, as the case may be, and in 
the easement form the entry in column 5 against 
the tank will bo ‘.‘irrigated direct from the source*’ 
without the lit Ip of any channel. The plots 
irrigated direct from the tank without the help 
of any channel should be mentioned in column 5. 

in class (3) it will be generally found that 
there are more than one main temporary chan* 

^ nels from the same tank and there are a number 
of branches from the main temporary channels 
through which water flows from the sfmrce of 
irrigation to the lands irrigated. In snch cases 
the easement form should show clearly, in 
column 4, by which route each plot gets water. 
For this purjKise the different temporary nalas 
(channels) from the same source of irriga- 
tion should be distinguished 'and shown 
separately in column 4 of the easement 
form against the source of irrigation mentioned 
in column 1 and the plots or group of plots that 
get water by the same route should be shown 
grou|)ed together under that route. The route 
of the temporary channel should be described 
in the easement form by stating the plot 
numbers of fields over which the temporary 
nal/i passes in the order in whi(4) it flows. The 
entry in column 5 of the easement form will be 
the plot numbers of •lands which get water by the 
particular route. The method will bo d(‘scribed 
in column 6, thus, — “By the first method across 
plots mentioned in (column 4.” The “first 
method” as described at the bottom of the ease- 
ment form is “By custom irrigation from the 
source is conducted through ternpoiary chaniK^s 
cut across others* fields and no body has any 
right to obj(.‘(;t to that.’* 

Many branches will be found running off from 
the main temporary nahxs. The bran(*h nalas 
may bo ^described in the easement form either 
(A) by stating in the easement form all the 
plots over which the temporary mila passes from 
the source or (B) by stating only the plots over 
Which the branch naUh passes from the point 
where it runs off from the main temporary nala 
with a reference to the main rmla. 
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Qenerally IB) would l>e found to be the more 
convenient method. In Buch caHeB the branch 
* nala may be noted after the main na/a in 
column 4 of the eaHement form. The plote so 
irrigated will ap{)ear in column 5, and the method, 
i.e., “by the firnt method, etc.” will be doBcribed 
in column 6. 

If there are more than one branch of tempo- 
rary Tialas from the same main temporary naUi, 
the main nala may be distinguished in the 

•easement form by a letter say ^ (ka) or ^ (kka) 
and in cases of branch temporary ruiUis the words 
¥ ^ W (liho channel described as ka) 

should be substituted for thci main HW 

(temporary channel) in the easement form. 

As regards the entries in column 21 of the 

kluufra two sorts of cases would bo met with : — 

• . 

(1) Plots which are^ themselves irrigated 

and over which temporary ruikts 
pass for irrigating other plots. 

(2) Plots which are not themselves irrigated 

but offer passage of waUjr fyr irriga- 
, tion of other plots. 

The entries* in column 21 of the khasra 
should bcj suitably worded to distinguish 
the two ty[ws of cases. 

In case of class (4) the p(.‘.rinaneut channels 
would be 10 links or more or less in width 
at the surface. If 10 links or more, they 
should be kisltvared (surveyed) in 
and receive separate jdot numbers. If 
loss than the limit the direction of the 
(?hanne'l should be shown by arrow 
marks on the map. Only the plots on 
the banks of thes(^ nalm would be 
irrigated direct from these nalaa. 

When separate plot numbers have been given 
to the channels, in the kluisxa entries against 
thti plots irrigated would be 

^t?|1 ( By <diaiiiiel no. so and so 
from tank no. so and so) and in the casement 
form the entry in (!olumn Ti would be the 
plots that got water direct from the 7mUi 
and in column 6 Ihe words “by nala no. 
so and so.” 

The permanent channel l>earing a [Jot number 
should also be entered in column 1 of the 
easement form and against it in column 6 
would be written “This c'haimel irrigates plots 
mentioned as irrigated from tank no. sd and 
so. No plot numbers of the fields irrigated need 
be entered in column of the casement form 
against the nala. Those nalas may convenient- 
ly be entered in the irrigation easement form 
at the end aftfer^the different souroesgof water * 
have been entered. 


If the channel has been shown only by arrows 
in the map the entry in column 21 of the khaara^ 
would be ^ siW 

(By arrow-marked nala from tank no. 
so and so) and the entry in column 5 of the 
easc]|ient form would be the plots that get water 
fre^n the Source through the arrow-marked nala. 

If there are two or more arrow-marked 
nalaa from the same source each should be 
distinguished by reference to a plot on each 
side near the source, and» the plots irrigated 
from each should be shown separately in the 
easement form. In such cases *rhl'l| 

^ (arrow-marked channel by the 

side of plot no. so and so) should be sub- 
stituterl for STt^ll (arrow-marked chan- 

nel) in the easement form. 

In case a plot gets water from a Tiala which 
bears both a x^lot number ^nd an arrow mark, 
because it is more than 10 links in one part 
and less than that at another, the entry in 
column 21 of the khasra would be 
srf®rl « «rtir| (By mla no. 80 and 

SO and then arrow- marked nala) and the entry in 
column 5 of the easement form would bo 
the plots that are so irrigated. 

Class (5) is a combination of classes (3) and 
(4) and the instructions under (3) and 
(4) apply vwlalia mutatidia to this. In 
these cases also the different temx)orary 
nalaa flowing from the same permanent 
7iahi should be distinguished and shown 
separately in the easement form. There 
would generally bo three combina- 

• 

tions : — 

(a) Water flows partly thn)ugh a permanent 

* nala bearing a plot number and 

partly through a temi)orary nala, 

(b) Water flows from the source partly 

by a permanent mla bearing a plot 
numlnsr and j)artly by an arrow- 
marked nala and partly by a tempo- 
rary nala, 

(c) Water flows from the source partly by 

an arrow-marked 7iala and partly by 
a temj)orary nala,. 

In case of (a) the entries in column 21 of the 
khasra would l)e iftWfl ^ 

'Q (By channel 

no, so and so and then a temporary channel 
from tank no. so and so). In case of (6) the 
entry in column 21 of the khasra would be 

irttN njp ’rtc’ni !n*ii '« atn 

'Q ’ll’lpw (By cl^dJinpl no. so and bo, 

then arrow-marked channel, then temporary 
channel from tank no. so and 8o) and in. 
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case of (c) the entry 4n column 21 of 
the khasra would be 

srfn »T»I1 (By 

arrow-marked channel, and then temporary 
channel from tank no. so and bo). Wherever 
any temporary nala passes over any of*‘tJ?ese 
plots the words (for tempo- 

rary channel) should bo added in column 21 of 
the khasra. 

In cose of («r) the entry in column 4 of the 
easement form wifi be the numbers of the i>lots 
over which the temporary nala passes in the 
order in which the nala flows and in column 5 the 
numbers of the plots thus irrigated. In column 
6, the method will be described as in case 5 (a) 
and class (3) above. 

For (6) the entry in column 4 of the easement 
form will be the plots over which the temporary 
nala passes in the order in which the nala flows 
and in column 5 the plots so irrigated. In 
column 0, the. method will be described as alK>ve. 

For (c) the entry in column 4 of the easement 
form will be the plots over which the temporary 
nala passes in the order in which the nala flows 
and in column 5 the plots that are thus irrigated. 
If there are more than one arrow-marked 7iala 
these should be distinguished by reference to 


plots on their sides near the source. In column 6, 
the method will be described as above. 

In all these cases the different temporary naUia 
should be shown in different groups in the ease- 
ment form as laid down in the instructions for 
class (3). 

In case a source of water covers a large number 
of plots which cannot be convonieiitly mention- 
ed in column 1, as is usually the case when it is a 
low-lying tract or a bil under cultivation then ii\ 
column 1 of the irrigation form the name of the 
bil or the tract should invariably be mentioned. 
If a tank or a river which is one water has got 
more than one plot number as belonging to more 
than one interest then all the numl>ors used for it 
should be brackettod together in the easement 
ft)rm. * 

If a tank or any other source of water he usfxl 
both for irrigation and for drinking or any other 
purj>q8e, it should not be entered twice in the 
two easement forms but should only hv- entered in 
the irrigation easement form and the entrv in 
column 7 w'ould be after the plots irrigated are 
mentioned (and for drink- 

ing purposes) or any other purposes as the case 
may be. 
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AffCNINX X. 


(a) Utt of Hall and Markati tai iho diitriol of Monhidabad. 


Serial 

No. 

Police-station. 

1 

Name of village. 

M 

Dayti of marketing. 

Principal com- 
modities sold.^ 

Remarks. 

1 

Herhanipore 

town. 


Bara Satui 

39 

Daily bazar 

Ordinary com- 
modities of 
daily con- 

Huyiption. 


2 

Ditto 

I 

Gorabazar 

90 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


3 

Ditto 


Balianainpore 
(Kasari bazar). 

fl6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Also brass- 

wares. 

4 

Ditto 


Khagra 

0 

97 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

5 

Ditto 

* 

iSaidabad 

100 

Ditto 

DXto. 


6 

Ditto 


Daiilatabad . . 

a 

1 

129 

Tuesday 

Ditto. 


7 

0 

Naofla 


Surangax-Uir . . 

20 

Thursday 

Ditto 

Known as Am- 
tala bazar. 

8 

Ditto 

. . 

Fatikubari 

36 

Satuiday 

Ditto. 


9 

Domkal 

. . 

Jitpiir 

15 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


10 

Ditto 


Raiiina Etbar- 
nagar Basanta- 
pur. 

38 

Tuesday and Friday 

Ditto. 


11 

Ditto 

. . 

Aziinganjagola 

39 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


12 

Ditto 


Bhagirathpiir 

46 

Wednesday and 

Siiturday. 

Ditto. 


13 

Ditto 

• 


Brindabanpur 

Cbak. 

50 

iSaturday and 

Thursday. 

Ditto. 


14 

Ditto 

. . 

(■hand pur 

58 

Saturday 

Ditto. 


15 

]>itto 

• . 

J^agdanga 

72 

Momlay and Friday 

Ditto. 


16 

Ditto 

• • 

Garaimari 

81 

iSatuixla}^ 

Ditto. 


17 

Hariharjmra 


Bariiipara 

14 

Daily bazar 

Ditto. 


18 

Ditto 

• 


Rukiinpur 

30 

Wwliiesilay and 

Satunlay. 

Ditt o. 


19 

Ditto 


Hariharpara . . 

32 

Daily bazar; hat on 
Sunday. 

Ditto. 


20 

Ditto 

• 

Sankarpiir 

1 

38 

Friday 

Ditto. 


21 

Ditto 

• 

Swaruppur 

0 

54 

Daily btvzar; hat on 
Tuesday and 

Saturday. 

Ditto. 


22 

Ditto 

• • 

Choa 

59 

Daily bazar 

Ditto. 


23 

.Beldanga 

•§ 

Bhabta 

• 

. 7 

* Diflo 

Ditto. 


24 

*l]|itto 

* - — 


Beldanga^ 

. 51 

Daily bazar; hat on 
Tuesday. 

^Ditto 

Also a cattle 
mart. 

« 
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1 

PoIi(^-stai{pn. 

Name of village. 
♦ ■ 


Days of marketing. 

Principal com- 
modities sold. 

Remarks. 

25 

Belclanga 

f 

Saktipur 

79 

Daily liazar 

# 

Ordinary commo- 
dities of daily 
consumption. 


26 

Jalangi 

Khayramari . . 

3 

Wednesday and 

Sunday. 

Ditto. 


27 

Ditto 

Dhanirampur 

6 

Daily bazar; hat on 
Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

Ditto. 

4 


28 

Ditto 

8agarpara 

10 

Tuesday and Friday 

Ditto. 

< 


29 

Ditto 

Narsingpiir 

19 

Daily bazar; hat on 
Monday and 

Thursday. 

Ditt^). 


30 

Ditto 

Mtiradpur 

Jalangi. 

30 

Daily bazar 

Ditto * . . 

Khown as Jalangi* 
Bazar. 

31 

Ditto ; 

■4f 

Bilaspur Na- 
chharcrpara. 

38 

Daily bazar, hat on 
Wednesday artd 
Saturday. 

Ditto. 


32 

Btiagawangola 

MalliHliaHthali 

6 

Daily bjizar 

Ditto 

Known as Bhaga* 
wangola Bazar. 

33 

Ditto * 

Habaspur 

55 

Wednesday and 

Sunday. 

Ditto. 


34 

Ditto 

Kaiiitaia 

79 

Tuesday and Friday 

Ditto. 


35 

Ditto i 

Akherigatija . . 

107 

Wednesday ^ and 
Sunday. 

Ditto. 


36 

Ditto ; 

Chbatai 

123 

Thursday 

Ditto. 


37 

Ditto 

Dakshin Sahar 

124 

Monday , 

Ditto. 


38 

Lalgola 

Maia 

i. 2 

Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 

Ditto. 

I 

39 

Ditto 

Lalgola 

80 

Daily' Iwxzar; hat on 
Wednesday and 
Sunday. 

Ditto 

1 

Cattki mart on 
Sunday only. 

40 

Ditto 

Diar Fatohpnr 

97 

Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto 

Locally known as 
Dhulaori Hat. 

. 41 

Raninagar 

Uttar-Gopaljmr 

3 

ft 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


42 

Ditto .. ,, 

Malibari 

13 

Daily bazar 

Ditto. 

• 

43 

Ditto 

Hurshi 

16 

Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. 

Ditto 

Locally known as 
Sahel)er Hat. 

'44 

Ditto 

Moktarpur 

30 

Sunday and Thursday 

Ditto 

Ijocally known as 
Rajar Hat. 

45 

Ditto 

f 

Paha»rpur 

37 

Sunday . •. 

Ditto. 


' 46 

Ditto 

Islampur 

66 

Mondai^and Thurs- 
day. f 

r ‘ 

Ditto. 

f 

1 


47 

Ditto 

Harharia Chak 

1 1. 

58 

Sunday and' Thurs-* 
day. 

Ditto. 


48 

.Ditto 

Komnagar 

71 

Tuesday and Friday 

•PI* 

Ditto. 

1 
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n 

Polioe*8tation. 

Name of village. 

J. L. 
No. 

• V 

Days of marketing. 

Principal com- 
moditiea sold. 

• 

• 

Remarks. 

49 

Kaninagar 

Godhanpara . . 

81 

Wednewlay and 

iSaturrlay. 

■ -V 

Ordinary (jora- 
^moditios of 
daily con-^ 

sumption. 

• 

50 

Ditto 

Majhar Diar . . 

88 

Daily bazar 

Ditto. 


51 

Ditto 

Katlamari 

89 

Monday and Friday 

Ditto. 


62 

Ditto 

Nabipur 

90 

Tuesday and tSatur- 
djiy. 

Diito. 


63 

Jiaganj 

’ Jiaganj 

t 

6 

Daily bazar 

Ditto. 


64 

Ditto 

MaiiKiirganj . . 

38 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

■- 

66 

Mur8hida})a(l 

Lalbagh 

• 

44. 

• 

Ditto 

4 

Ditto 

I^>f3ally known as 
Pancbraha Ba- 
zar. 

66 

Ditto 

•lafraganj 

62 

Ditto 

Ditlw. 


67 

Ditto 

NaHhipur 

63. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


68 

Ditto 

Naoda 

72 

Wednenday 

Ditto. 


59 

, Ditl-o 

Haseiipiir 

101 

Friday 

Ditto. 


60 

Nabagrain 

Pasla 

12 

Tiuisday and Thurs- 
day. 

Ditto. 


61 

Ditto 

Ghupar 

21 

Wodnonday and 

8jiturday. 

Ditto 

Locally known as 
Hazi 

Rihidanga. 

62 

Ditto 

Panchgram . . 

23 

Sunday and Tuesday 

Ditto. 

63 

Ditix) 

Gura 

35 

Sunday 

Ditto. 


64 

])it<o 

Nabagrarii 

3fJ 

1 Tuesday 

Ditto. 

, * 


66 

a 

SainwTgaiij 

Booa 


Thursday 

Ditto. 


66 

i)itt4) 

H(^niagram 

1 55 

Monday and Friday 

Ditto. 


. 67 

Ditto 

Bliabanipur . . 

59 

Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 


68 

Dittio 

Mahadebnagar 

63 

Monday and Thurs- 
day. 

Ditto. 


69 

Ditto 

Haiiiserganj 

Jiolmari. 

92 

Daily bazar; hat on 
Wednesday and 
Saturda>\ 

Ditto. 


70 

Ditto • 

Paraiipara 

93 

Sunday and Wednes- 
day. 

Ditto . . 

Glol he.s, steel - 

made articles 
locally manu- 
factured. 

71 

Ditto 

Arjjunpur 

96 

Tuesday and Friday 

Ditto. 

« 

72 

Ditto 

Nimtita 

• 

• 

108 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Locally known as 
Baburhat cat- 
tle mart. 

73 

Raghimathganj 

Baghunathganj 

6 

1 

Dailj^^ bazar 

Ditto. ’ 

» 

74 

Ditto . 

Jungipiir 4 |p 

• 

1 

7 

« 

Daily bazar; hat on 
Monda 5 ’ and 

Friday. 

Ditto 

• 4 

Locally known as 

K alitalahat. A\m 
blankets and 
brasswares . 
available. 

i 
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Seri&I 

No. 

Police-BtAtion. 

t 

*• 

Name of village. 

J. L. 
No. 

Days of marketing. 

Principal 

modities 

com- 

sold. 

Remorka. 

76 

Raghunathganj 

Oiria 

36 

Wednesday and 

Ordinary 

com- 




Saturday. 

modities of 






f* 

daily 

con- 




Khandua . . 



Buption. 



76 

Ditto 

60 

Saturday 

Ditto. 



77 

Ditto 

Mirzapur 

131 

Daily bazar 

Ditto 


Also silk clothes 




• 


and Shirtings 
available. 



78 

Suti 

Ichhiipara 

69 

Daily bazar; hat on 

Ditto 

t • • 

Also lac and 




Wednesday and 

<4.. 


clothes (silk 





Sunday. 

t 


and ordinary) 








available. 

79 

Ditto . r 

Piinrojiara 

63 

Wednesday and 

Ditto 

, , 

Also paddy and 





Saturday. 



(far available. 

80 

Ditto 

Ichhlampur . . 

69 

Daily bazar; hat on 

Ditto 


Locally known as 



<1 


Friday. 



Satgachhi bazar. 
Also lae and 
clothes, (silk, 








ordinary) 

81 

Ditto 

Ailiran 

102 

Wednesday arid 

Ditto. 


available. 


# 



Saturday. 




82 

^agardighi 

Banyoswar 

14 

Saturday 

Ditto. 


• 

83 

Ditto 

Morgram 

30 

Ditto 

Ditto. 



84 

Ditto 

Kisinatgadi . . 

42 

Ditto 

Ditto. 



86 

Ditto 

Manigram 

46 

Monday and Thurs- 

Ditto. 






day. A 




. 86 

Ditto 

Kherur 

48 

Saturday 

Ditto. 



87 

Ditto 

Poj)4Ta vj 

88 

Tuesday and Friday 

Ditto. 



88 

Ditto 

Naraningbapur 

112 

Saturday 

Ditto. 



89 

Ditto 

Ganja Sinheswari 

184 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


• 

90 

Kaiidi 

Gokania 

19 

Wednesday and 

Ditto 


Locally known as 

1 




Sunday. 

. 


Tilakganj Hat. 

91 

Ditto 

Mahalandi 

20 

Tuesday and Satur- 

Ditto. 







day. 

1 




92 

Ditto 

Kandi 

63 

Daily bazar; hat on 

Ditto 


Also brasswares 

i 




Tuesday and 



available. 





Saturday. 




93 

Bharatpur 

Jajan 

9 

Daily bazar 

Ditto. 



94 

Ditto 

Bharatpur 

68 

Ditto 

Ditto. 



96 

Ditto 

Sonarundi 

96 

Ditto 

Ditto. 



96 

Ditto 

Salar 

102 

Daily bazar, hat on 

Ditto. 

, 






Monday and 

Thursday. 




97 

Ditto 

Kagram 

104 

Daily Imzar; hat 

Ditto. 

1 






' Thursday and 





1 1 


Saturday' 




98 

Ditto 

Talibpur 

107 

Sunday and Wednes- 

Ditto. 




t 


day. 












m 


Serial 

•Noi. 

Police^tioi). 

iName of vOiage. 


Days of marketing. 

' Prineipai com- 
modities sold. 

#■ 

Remarks. 

9» 

' 

Bharatpur 

« 

Kaudara ; 

114 

Daily bazar; hat on 
Tuosdfiy and Satur- 
day.'" 

Ordii^try com- 
moditics of 

daily con- 

sumption. 

Ditto. 


100 

muo 

Sahapiir 

124 

Daily bazar 


101 

Ditto 

Anilai 

130 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


. 102 

Bumao 

Kantur 

43 

Monday and Friday 

Ditto. 


103 

Ditto 

Burwan 

» 

66 

Tuesday and Friday 

Ditto. 


104 

Ditto 

Sahora ^ 

• 

\ 

91 

Wednesday and 

Friday. 

Ditto. 


106 

Ditto 

Gram Salika . . 

121 

Sunday 

Ditto 

Also a cattle 
mart. ‘ 

106 

Ditto 

Panchthupi . , 


DaOy bazar 

Ditto. 


107 

Khargram 

Jhilli 

2 

Saturday 

Ditto. 


108 

Ditto 

Inclrani 

40 

Aionday ami Friday 

Ditto. 


109 

Ditto 

Margram . a 

88 

Dittf) 

Ditto. ^ 


no 

'Ditto 

Eroali 

100 

Saturday 

Ditto. 


111 

Ditto 

Khargram 

139 

Daily bazar 

Ditto. 



(b) List of Fain and Molat in tho di^rict of Munhidabad. 


Serial 

No. 

Police-station. 

Nemo of village with 
J. L. No. 

Date or days when 
held. 

Number 
of days 
occupied. 

Number 
of people 
attend- 
ing. 

V 

Purpose of tho mela. 


Berhampore 

town. 

Kasimbazar . . 

102 

October or Novembor 

i 

15 

1,500 

Bashjatra mela. 

1 

2 

Ditto 

Bil Bishnupur 

94 

Every Tuesday and 
Saturday in Pous. 

9 

200 

Bishnupur Kalibaree 
mela. 

3 

Ditto 

Gopjan 

. 18 

Every Tuesday and 
Saturday in 

Baisakh. 

1 

9 

150 

Basantatala mela. 

4 

Ditto . « 

Gar Baharam- 
pur. 

91 

%■ 

Jaistha 

1 

2,000 

Dasahara Gangapuja. 

6 

Ditto 

Saidabad 

100 

Kathajatra 

2 

1,000 

K un j aghata Ratha- 
jatra mela. 

6 

Ditto 

Gar Baharam- 
pur. 

91 

Ditto 

2 

1,000 

Jagannath Ghat 

Kathajatra mela. 

7 

Naoda 

Patikabari . . 

36* 

Beginning of March 

30 

500 

Patiksjbari mela. 

8 

Ditto 

Madlmpur . . 


One month 

30 

150 

Madhupur mela. 

9 

Domkal 

• 

K4tikopra . . 

3P 

Last day of Chaitra 

1 

200 

§ 

Chaitra Sankranti. 

10 

Harihar^m 

1 

1 

30 

1 

Evory Tuesday in 
Jaistha. j 

4 

300 

Kalitala Puja. 
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. . • 


Serial 

No. 

r 

Polioe-stotion. 

Name of village mth 

J. L. No. 

Date or days when 
held. 

Number 
of days 
Dccupied. 

Number 
of people 
attend- 
ing. 

i 

Purpose of the mela. * 

11 

Hariharpara 

Choa ^ 

r>9 

Middle of Baisakh to 
middle of Jaistha. 

4 

100 

Ramnabami mela. 

12 

Ditto 

Tekona 

4] 

Kali Pnja day 

2 

100 

Kali Puja mela. 

13 

Jalangi 

Sadikhanr Diar 

37 

During Rathajatra 

i 

8 

100 

Rathajatra. 

14 

Ditto 

Dhaniramptur 

6 

Ditto 


160 

Ditto. 

16 

Ditto 

Sagarpara . . 

10 

September or October 

3 

150 

Lakshmi Puja mela. 

16 

Bhagawangola 

Sundarpiir . . 

11 

Once a yefar in Janu- 
ary. t 

3 

100 

Pous Sankranti. 

17 

Ditto 

Idarerampur 

120 

Every year in Pou» 

1 

200 

Ditto. 

18 

Lalgola 

Lalgola 

80 

3rd or 4th week of 
July. 

21 

500 

Ratha jatra. 

19 

Baninagar .. 

kasbagoas . . 

61 

July 15th 

16 

30 

Ganesh Janani. 

20 

Jiaganj 

Saiduganj 

12 

Chaitra Pumima . . 

7 

300 

Kamale Kamini mela. 

21 

Ditto 

Bahadurpur 

16 

Baisakh Sankranti 

8 

100 

Tongrakhali Tulshi 
Bihar mela. 

22 

Ditto 

Jiaganj 

6 

Tn Jaistha 

1 

500 

Dasahara Ganga 

Puja mela. 

23 

Ditto 

Azimganj 

39 

Ditto 

1 

600 

Ditto. 

24 

Ditto 

Bahadurpur 

15 

Rathajatra 

8 

260 

Ratha Jatra mela. 

26 

Ditto 

Nehalia 

13 

Jhulan Jatra from 
Ekadashi to Pur- 
nima in Sravan. 

5 

200 

Jhulan Jatra. 

26 

Murshidabad 

Nashipur 

63 

1st ^eek of August 

6 

1,600 

Ditto. 

27 

Ditto 

Nashipur 

63 

3rd and 4th week of 
July. 

2 

600 

Ratha <Jatra. 

28 

Ditto 

Nashipur 

63 

1st Baisakh 

7 

200 

Tulashi Bihar mela. 

29 

Ditto 

Kella Nezamat 

62 

r 

Last Thursday of 
Bhadra. 

1 

2,000 

Bera festival. 

30 

Ditto 

Kella Nezamat 

62 

Ist to 10th of the 
month of Mubarram. 

10 

600 

K 

Chal Bazar Muharram 
mela. 

31 

Ditto 

Talgaehhi 

17 

10th, 40th and 60th 
day of Muhurram. 

3 

1,000 

Amaniganj Karbala 
mela. 

32 

Nabagram . . 

iHanpur 

68 

Every year in Fal- 

g'm- 

% 

16 

1,000 
r day, 
then 
per day. 

Siba Ghaturdashi. 

33 

Ditto 

Kiriteswari . . 

101 

Evei:;v Tuesday in 
Pous. 

4 

6i)0 

Kiriteswari mela. 

34 

SamHeiganj 

. ( 

Nimtita 

108 

January 

1 

( 

300 

Nintita Tulashi 

Sankranti mela. ' 

r 
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Semi 

‘No. 

Polioo-atation. 

Name of village with 
J. L. No. 

Date or days when 
held. 

Number 
of days 
occupied. 

Number 
of people 
attend- 
ing. 

• 

Purpese of the m^. 

e 

35 

» 

Samsorganj 

Nimtita 

108 

March 

4 

150 

Dole Jatra mela. 

36 

Ditto 

Arjjunpur . . 

96 

July 

1 

500 

Sham Chand mela. 

• 

37 

Ditto 

a 

Paranpara 

* 

93 

Bijaya day 

1 

1,000 

Dhulian Bijaya 

Dasami mela. 

38 

Suti 

Hilora ’ ... 

33 

September and 

October. 

4 

200 

Durga Puja mela. 

30 

Ditto 

Niirpur 

86 

* 

October and 

.Novenjber. 

6 

200 

Jagaddhatri Puja. 

40 

l)ittf> 

BangHabati 

40 

February 

13 

500 

Rajrajeswari mela. 

41 

Sagardighi . . 

Banyeswar . . 

]4 

j 

1 

a 

In Falgun 

1 

1,000 

Siva Chaturdaahi- 

mela. 

42 

Ditto 

• 

Banyeswar 

14 

Last day of Chaitra 

1 

.'>00 

Chaitra Sankranti . 

43 

Kandi 

Sadfuir 

65 

Middle of A])ril every 
year. 

1 

1,(KK) 

Ditto. 

44 

Ditto 

Kaiidi 

63 

Midfile of Noveml>er 
yearly. 

15 

1,2(K) 

Hash Jatra. 

4.') 

Ditto 

Ruppur 

85 

February 

1 

1,000 

Sivaratri. 

46 

Bharatpur . . 

Bliaratpiir . . 

68 

Magh 

15 

2(X) 

Kalitala mela. 

47 

Ditto 

Biiarat])iir . . 

68 

• 

Ditto 

■ 

200 

Mayiirakshi mela.' 

48 

« 

Ditto 

Malihati 

113 

Chaitra * 

1 

400 

Ramnabanii mela. 

49 

Ditto 

Sisua 

116 

Ditto 

2 

150 

Chaitra Sankranti. 

50 

• 

Ditto 

Alugram 

69 

Gaiigapuja 

1 

1,000 

Dhopagati Ganga 
Puja mela. 

51 

Ditto 

« 

Dakshin Khanda 

. 99 

Falgun or Chaitra 

2 

300 

Dakshinkanda mela. 

52 

Ditto 

Jaulia 

95 

Magh 


200 

Jaulia mela. 

53 

Ditto 

Shahabajpur 

51 

Ditto 

H 

200 

Shahabazpur mela. 

54 

Burwan 

• 

Satitara 

12» 

Middle of February 


300 

Keshar Pahar mela* 

55 

Ditto 

Sahora 

• 

• 

91 

• 

Latter part of Feb- 
^uarJ^ ^ 

H 

125 

Sahora mela. 

56 

Khargram . . 

Nagar 

815 

Middle of Pous 


300 . 

Dada Pircr mela. 

.57 

Ditto * . . 

Atgharia 

€07 

End of Falgun 

1 

500 

Sivaratri. 
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List «f iriacM S B i nis o ts d wKli IcmI tnuHtioM tr hli tor lo i^ Im yrtMi ss. 


«• 


Description. 

1 

Village in which situated. 

Jurisdiction 
List No. 

i 


Svti, 




1 Tomb of Mallik Dewan Shaheb 

Bdhutali 

20 

t 

3649 

Sagardighi, 




1 Residence of Slahipal I 

c 

Mahipal . . ^ 

D61 

309 

62 

2739 

2 Ancient Tomb of a Muhammadan Saint 

Bokhara 



known as Shah-Bokhari. 

(• 


292 

3 Badshabi Tank at Raipur 

Fulbari 



• 


89 

692 

4 Sagardighi tank, said to have been excavated 
by the Pal Kings. 

Sdgardighi . . < 

89 

573 ' 

5 Idol of Nakkati Thakur 

Ditto 

388 

1416 

6 Ruins of Bisramagar of Jagat Sett with a 
copy of an inscription and a Tablet, 

Dasturhkt 

184 

3 and 4 

7 Tombs of Sultan Giasuddin with children 
with inscription. 

Ganja Sinheswari 

48 

1909 

8 Kherur Mosque — preserved by Ancient 

Khenir 



Monuments Act. 


14 

66 

9 A big dighi — Sheik Dighi — falling in three 

Banyeswar 

15 

764 

mauzas, said to have been excavated by 

Kismat Nispibiral 

24 

1 and 2 

• Hosain Shah, King of Gour. 

Jindighi .. 



10 Mosque at Chandpara 

Chandpara 

« 

40 

4106 

Jiaganj. 




1 House where Rani Bhawani of Natore used 

Baranagar 

40 

126 

to reside, with several temples. 



2 Bajrajeswari Temple 

Djtto 

40 

137 

3 Dayamoyee Kali Temple 

Ditto 

40 

62 

4 Traces of Munsurganj palace of Nawab 

Hirajhil now amalgamated 

' 69 

89 

Seraj-ud-daula. 

with Satiehauraha. 



5 Temples of Siva said to have been built 

Bdgeswarbdti 

61 

48. 49. 67 

and a tank said to have been excavated 

* 



by BajaB.ajballabh. 




6 Garden house and a tank of Jagat Sett 

Madhusudanbati 


64 and 70 

known as Jagat Sether lahar* < 

c c 



7 Marhatta Ditch, esteavkted to ward off the 

Fauzbdg 

67 

64 

Marhattas. 

Amindbdzdr ^ 

68 c 

210 

i 

Satiehauraha 

69 

3. 4.12 
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Description. 

Village ki which situated. 

Jurisdiction 
List No. 

Plot No 


Baghunaihganj. 

1 

« 



1 

Field of tile let battle of Gins fought 
between Aliverdi Khan and Sarfaraz 
Khan. 

Giria ! . 

35 

1 

2 

Field of the second battle of Giria fought 
between Mir Kasim and Major Adams 
of the East India Company. 

1 

Ditto 

35 



1 

Murahidabad. 




1 

Tank, the excavation of which was begun 
at the time of Murshid kuli Khsjn and 
completed by Nawab Scraj-ud-daiila. 

Farrabag 

» ( 

5 

28. 

2 

Garden of Suja-ud-daiila 

Rosndiganj 

6 

78. 

3 

Burial place of a great Saint (maintained 

by Public Works Department.) * 

• 

Ditto 

6 

79. 

4 

Grave of Suja-ud-daula 

Ditto 

6 

80. 

6 

Musjid Gif Nawab Suja-ud-daula 

Ditto 

6 

81. 

6 

Graves of Aliverdi Khan, Seraj-ud-daula 
and his Begum. 

Khosbag 

12 

439. 

7 

Hazafduari or the Palace of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Miirshidabad. 

Keila Nezamat 

52 

6. 

8 

Dhupghari 

Ditto 

52 

6. • 

9 

Tripaulia Gate 

Ditto 

52 

25. 

10 

Azimnagar Katra Musjid .. 

Syampur Haydarganj 

61 

29. 

11 

Jafraganj Cemetery 

Jdfr^anj 

62 

186. 

12 

The Phuti Musjid, said to have been built 
by Sarfaraz Khan in one night. 

Bazai; Mansurkhdn 

57 

69. 

13 

Mosque at Bahadurali Khan’s Chouraha 

Goldpbdg 

50 

56. 

14 

The Katra Musjid 

Sabji KatrA . . 

56 

218. 

15 

Jahan Kosh, the Great Gun 

TopkhAnA 

34 

33. 

16 

Kadam Sarif— A stone said to bear an 
impression of the prophet of the Musiilnians. 

Kadamsarif . • 

48 

266. 

17 

Nakkati Temple 

Kbanpur 

39 

628. 

18 

Temple of Badham^hab Thakur 

Kumarpara 

41 

14. 

19 

Matijhil Palace, Karbala Mosque, Motijhil 

Motijhil 

42 

120 to 122. 

20 

Banamalipur Mosque • . . 

LAlbdg • • 

44 

575. 

• 

21 

Site of the Palace of Murshid Kuli Khan 

feumrapur 

58 

157,168, 162,163. 

22 

• 

The Kolaria Musjid eredted by Naseri 
Begum, wife of Murshid Kuli Khan. 

Ditto » 

1 

58 

155. 

.23 

The Deori &r the residence of Mirj^ifar . . ' 

J&friiganj 

62 

65 to ,76. 
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f 

Description. 

f 

Village in which situated. 

Jurisdiction 
List No. 

Plot No. 

24 Nisadbag, the seat of the Nizamut, whore 
Md. Beza Khan used to live. 

1 

Kumrapur 
* .* 

68 

336. 

« 

25 Jafraganj Mohanto's Akkra established by 
Mohanto Lochan Das in 1168 B.S. 

Nashipur 

G3 

r 

140. 

26 Site of Jagat Sett’s old house 

1 

Mahim&pur . . 

71 

2, 3, 14, 17, 80, 
164. 

27 Residence of the last Agent of the East 
India Company — ^Mr. Fox. 

Berhampore Town. 

Urddubazar . . 

« 

69 

I 

1 

86. 

1. The site of the factory of the East India 
Company. 

Kasimbazar 

• 102 

87/121. 

2. The Cemetery at Kaasimbazar 

Ditto 

1 

102 

873. 

3. The Jain Temple of Nemenath and a Tank 
named Madhugaria. ■ 

( 

Ditto 

102 

Tcmi>lc ,in 035. 

Tank in 033. 

4. Satighat 

Ditto 

102 

088. 

6. The Chandpakur or the summer residence 

Hdtinagar 

111 

22/1134. 

of Nawab Ali Jah. 

Jinmuhammadpur 

112 

UC/.TOS. 

6. The site of the jail constructed by Lord 
Clive. 

Hatinagar 

111 

706. 

7. The headquarters of the East India ^Com- 
pany before removal to Berhamjiore. 

Mddapiir 

(> 

IOC 

.... 

8. The site of the old Luiuitic Asylum 

Sibpur 

104 

26C. 

9. Sibdaiiga Palace of the King of Burma . . 

Gar Qaharampur 

01 

1166. 

10. Bisnupur Kalibari 

Bisnupur 

03 

85. 

11. The site of the Hindu Raja Sasanka, of 
Karna Subama. 

Jadupur 

66 

17, 48, 40. 

12. A mound named Bakshasidanga 

Protappur Chandi>ara 

69 

171 to 174. 

13. Armenian Church 

Saiddbdd 

100 

630, 668, 660. 

14. The Dutch Cemetery at Kalikapur 

Kdlikapur 

00 

29. 

15. Barracks at Berhampore, built 1765-67, 

, continued to be Military Cantonment till 

1870. 

Gar Baharampur 

01 

416 to 418, 421, 
422, 446, 447 
to 470, 488, 
489, 618 to 
620 1621, 

1622, 1626, 

1627 to 1646, 
1666. 

16. The Cemetery at Berhampore 

Ditto 

1 • 

1 

1130. 

17. Kunjaghata Rajbari of lifaharaja Nanda- 
kumar. 

^ ! 

Saiddbad 

1 . 

100 

900. 

« • » 
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• 

DoBcription. 

Village in which situated. 


Plot No. 


^ Beldav^a. 




1. 

KapileswaV Sib Mandir of Saktipiir 

Saktipur 

79 

3299. 

2, 

Imam Shaheb’w Darga 

Bdzdr Sau 

75 

1665. 

3. 

Pillars showing th(5 iK)sition of the British 
and the Nawab *8 troops at the time of the 
Battk? of Plasscy (f^^served by the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act). 

Loknathpur 

129 

1926, 2083,1411, 
2036, 2050. 


1 

• 

Noada. 




1. 

Indign Factory 

Sbnatikri 

14 

2745. 

2. 

Dubtola Temple , 

Raypur 

17 

3707. 


Nahagram, 




1. 

• 

Temple of Kiriteswari, one of the Pithaa- 
It'tana of the Hindus. 

j 

Kiriteswari 

101 

847. 

2. 

Temples witli an image of Bhairab, which 
in fact is an image of Buddlia. 

Ditto 

101 

934. 

3. 

Tombs of Hazrat Shah Badshah 

Pdnchgrdm 

23 

1522. 

4. 

Temple of Ishaneswar or Kalindar Siva . . 

Isanpur 

68 

2053. 

5. 

Jibantisthan 

Gopgram 

88 

2844, 


Kandi, 

• 




1. 

Temple of Narasingha IX'b and Siiigha- 
bahiiii, with^aii inscription. 

Gokarna 

19 

5238, 624(i, 5382. 

•2. 

Tem]>li‘ of Biindal)an Ciiaiidra in C^obarhati 

Gobariiati 

40 

2609/3104, 682. 


• 

Khargram, 




1. 

Mausaliums numlx^ring about 15 or 1(> on a 
piecre of land locally known as Barabighd. 

Saha pur 

96 

965, 966. 

2. 

Sorer Dighi 

Mandalsdr 

97 

1634. 

3. 

A Hindu phnni! of worsliip when^ the Muham- 
madans of the locality otfer the first 
fruits of their gnrd(*n. 

Kelai 

14 

5. 

4. 

Shorpur Atai — ^wlierc* a decisive battle was 
fought lietween Mansingha and the re- 
bellious Afgans of Orissa. 

Nagar 

85 

.... 


Burwan, 

9 

• 



1. 

9 

Abej Tank — of al)out KK) acres said to have , 
been ex(?avated by the kings oi Gour. 

Faridpur * 

G4 

• • 

160. 

2. 

* 9 • 

Badshahi dighi 

1 

Majlispur 

159 

1 

678. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

LM d iRMrlpUoiM m Mtlorical tomiM. 

(a) Residency Cemetery in maiaa Oar Baharampore, J. L. No. 91, poliee-station Berhampore Town. 


Plot No. 1,130. Area 2 56. 


Grave 

No. 

Name of deceased. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

William Anthoney MacPherson 

2nd April 1839 at 
Berhampore. 

2nd November 1837. 


3 

Mary Jane 

4th August 1816 . . 

2 years anij 23 days. 



Henry Robert . . 

14th May 1849 at 
Berhampore. 

4th February 1848. 


6 

John Edwin 

3rd August 1834 . . 

28th December 1833. 


7 

Allen . t 

24th January 1836 

4 months. 


8 

Minnie Emily Frederica 

Louisac Torrens. 

1849 

65 years. 


9 

Sarah Mary Anno Muller, 
wife of John Muller. 

4th September 1840 

1 

24y€^rs, 1 month and 
4 days. 


10 

Lina Rosalie, wife of J. F. 
Muller of Darjeeling. 

8th AprU 1876 

4th February 1823. 


12 

Philip (infant son of (Captain 
and Mrs. Goldney). 

2nd August 1836 . . 

2 years and 2 months. 


13 

Fanny Eliza tfean 

24th August 1891 . . 

1 year, 2 months and 
12 days. 


15 

(a) Lt.-Col. Robert Morrel 

23rd May 1830 at 
Berhampore. 

63 years. 



(b) Thomas Palmer Morrel, 
son of above. 

2nd March 1844 r.t 
Calcutta. 

37 years, 5 months 
and 7 days. 



(c) Annelia Martha Travers . . 

10th Deceml>er 1826. 

.... 

1 


(d) Miss Sophia Maria Grimes 

A 

30th November 1818 

— 


17 

(a) Thomas Benjamin Rice and 

20th tianuary 1882 

80 years, 7 months 
and 11 days. 



(6) Maria Eliza Rice, relict 
of T. B. Rice. 

17th April 1893 . . 

78 years, 2 months 
and 9 days. 


18 

(a) William Robert Johnston 

28th April 1889 . . 

49 years, 7 months 
and 5 days. 



(6) Maria Mary Johnston 

2nd September 1889 

13th March 1833. 

1 

19 

John Hyde, Esq. 

24th April 1825 at 
Berhampore. 

45 years. 

f 

20 

k. 

.... 

4 

Inscription not 

legible. 

21 

Samuel 

2nd May 182A 

2 months. 


22 

Charles Main Waringe, Esq. . . 

17th April i828 . . 

38 years. 


23 

Major P. W. Ramsay, H. M. 
47th Regiment. 

28th June 1827 ... 

45 years. 

1 









m 


Grave 

No. 

Name of deeeaHed. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25 

floneph ' Marion, Enq., and 
LoiiiHa, his wife. 


No date. 

» 


28 

John Pennington 

30th May 1851 

34 years. 


29 

Lt.-(3enoral James Morris 

5th Septcml)er 1823 

70 years. 


32 

riames Smart . . . . 

15th September 1815 

56 years, 2 months 
and 20 days. 


33 

Lt.-Genoral William Palmer 


No date 

Inscribed by his 
son. 

34 

James W. and Eliza H. Mascjyk 

25th August 1876 . . 

16 years, 1 montli 
and 11 days. 


35 

Francis Dehrine 

16th Octol)er 1887 

31 years, 3 montlis 
and 24 days. 


35 

Eliza (3arkes 

7th October 1876 at 
Beriiamporo. 

•j 

Not legible. 

1 

37 

Infant son of (leorgo and 
(Maudinc (!onro\v. 

25tli November 1854 

I8th November 1854. 


3K 

Slicannan PalnicT 

2n<l April 1808 

21 years and 15 days. 


39 

Lt, .lohn Bruce . . 

28tli August 1807 . . 

29 years. 


40 

Sarah (’an non, wife of Sergt- 
Major IiT ('annon. 

19tli Octtolwr 1803 

23 years. 


42 

Sergeant John JJt(h’> 

19th October 1817 

76 years. 


43 




Inscription not 

legible. 

45 

(rf) Emma Fram^es Tjauce^ , . 

13th tjuly 1870 

30th Deceml)er 1867. 



(6) .lohn White, M.l). 

29th June 1871 

51 years. 


» 4(i 

47 

(lIeorg(^ Price 

H ugh Pereira 

• 

17thDeceml)er 1880 

12tii June 1881 

42 years and 7 
months. 

30th 0(;tobor 1880, 


49 

Gay Arthur 

27tji May 1889 

21st July 1888. 


50 

Emmanuel Edmond Dubus 

24th January 1890 

5th April 1813. 


51 

Marie .lt?anne ( lenu^neo Dubus 

14th July 1895 

24th July 1811. 


51A 

A. Dribus 

31st May 1921 



53 

Mr. William Lane, late of 
Feredpore Indigo W(>rks. 

21st Noveml)er 1809 

58 years. 


54 

Infant boy of Lt. E. Grant 

17th April 1810 

12th April I8l0. 


55 

Margaret Lo u ist\ Y u b Met/a . . 

28 th December 18tK) 

6 years and 2 months. 


62 

Mary Bartlet 

* 

2nd January 1864 
at Berhampore. 

67 years, 4 months 
and 21 days. 

4 

65 

# 

Captain Cliarles ^ Corner 

1 Smith, 6th Extra Jlegt. , N.l . - 

6th November 182'! 

41 years and 1 6 days. 

j * 


66 

Fry Magnac, Esq., R.E., E. \ , 
Coy. 'b Civil Service. 

» 

1 

15th Muly 1830 at 
Murshidabad. 

.... 



36 . 
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Grave 

No. 

1 

Name of deceased. 

2 

Date and place of 
death. 

3 

Date of birth or age. 

4 

Remarks. 

5 

67 

John^ml), Capt., 29th Regt., 
B. N. I. 

18th Sefpt|ember 18()1 
tit Berffampore. 

33 years. 

< 

69 

G. Perola DeMilans 

22nd September 

18f>l at Berham- 
pore. 

26 years 

Italian inscription. 

70 

William Leslie Wallace 
« 

9th June 1879 

43 years. 


71 

Selina 

Slst October 1860 

29 years. 


72 

Igabella Sneyd, wife of Lt. 
Bailey, 7th Regt. 

13th Marc!) 1835 . . 

27 3'ears. 

« 


76 

Henry George . . 

31st August 1859 .. 

11 months and 12 
days. 


76 

John Wemys Rait 

13th April I«»2 . ; 

2/> days. 


77 

• 

Erophelia Jane Elizabeth . . 

27th January 1854 

9th l)ee(‘ml)er 1851 

Broken. 

78 

Elizabeth, wife of L. W. 
Hutchinson. 

12th dune 1855 

4th August 1834. 

< 


79 

Eugene Robert 

No date 

4 months. 


80 

Sophia 

8th Dcccmlicr 1854 

21 years and 8 
months. 


81 

Jose Louis Larruleta 

lOth April 1851 . . 

32 \"ears. 


82 

Angels Larruleta 

12th Ai)ril 1858 . . 

72 velars, 1 month 
and 12 days. 


83 

Adeline Mary 

August 1850 

July 1847. 


84 

Mr. T.H. Johnson, S.M.U. 

28th March 1855 . . 

24 years and 8 
months. 


.85 

Miss Adeline, relict of the late 
Lt. Lukin. 

4th Augu.st 1851 . 

26 years. 


86 

Lt.J.H. H. Lukin, 14th 
Reg., N.l. 

29th July 1849 



87 

John Duncan . . 

20th November 1852 



88 

— 

— 

— 

Inscription nob 

legible. 

89 

Colonel Mitchel, C.B., 

Lt.-Col., H.M., 3rd Regt. 
or the Buffs. 

3rd Juno 1833 at 
Berhampore. 

53 years. 


91 

Alige Mand Hand Barton 

24th January 1869 

13th December 1867. 

• 

93 

Nancy, daughter of J. andC. 
Brierly. 

26th April 1836 

1 yoarand8month.s. 


95 

Frances Catherine Patch 

27th August 1837 

66 years. 


96 

George Meyer, Esq., Principal 
Sudder Aumeen. 

13th October 1836 

44 years. 


97 

Major A. Beck, H.M.S. 17th 
]^gt., also his infant son 
Robert. 

23rd April ^22' and 
6th August 1822. 

c * 

41 years. 

( 


98 

Captain Thbmrts Binny, 
H. M. S. 11th Light Dra- 
goons. 

26th November 1821 

( 

53 years. 

< 
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Rrave 

No. 

Name of deceased. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

t 

Remarks. 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

99 

IJnsign Chas. Wedgewood, 
Bengal Infantry. 

l oth September 1R20 
# 

19 years. 

> 

100 

Mrs. E. Maciiainara 

28th November 1820 

45 years 

On board Budgprow. 

102 

Edward Ri(je, Esq. 

5th June 1821 

59 years. 


103 

Leiitia (Irani, wife of W.L. 
Oant, Surgeon. 

2nd August 1818 . . 

27 years. 


105 

M. S. James Rocke Milford 

13th OctulKsr 1823 

8 months and 5 days. 


100 

h 

Richard W. Rattle, Es(|., 
(.Fudge and Magistrate, 
hinajpur). 

8th November 1803 

30 years. 


107 

(a) Eliza, wife of James 
Jlobertson, Oivil Siirgef)ii 
of Mnrshidahad, and 

children — 

‘^th January J 808 

, 

32 years. 

$ 



( 1 ) Eliza 

34 st August 18t)2 .. 

10 months and 
20 days. 



(2) William 

24th Seiitember 1804 

10 months and 

5 days. 



(6) James Haldane Rohertson 

15th September 1817 

49 years. 


108 

Mary Ann, wife of Mr. C ■harles 
Townsend. 

23rd November 1832 

i 

29 years. 


109 

(.’atlierine Mary . . 

1st October 1833 . . 

Not legible. 


110 

Mr. ( 'harles VVe})h 

5th September 1820 

41 years. 

' 

111 

Lt. W. BrigL^K, 2(Hh Regt., 
N.l. 

Heiirv John Tucker, M.l)., 
21st Regt., N.l. 

8th April 1828 

— 


112 

10th hVbruary 1843 

32 years. 


114 

• 

* 

Michael S. Trawley 

20th December 1885 

20 years, 10 months 
and 28 days. 


115 

('aptain Richard Lamhert . . 

25th Octol>er 1 805 

40 years. 


110 

Matthew Leslie, Esq. 

25th January 1804 

49 years. 


117 

Matilda, wife of (’hailes Rose 
of BogoWangola. 

28th March 1804 . . 

49 years, 10 months 
and 25 days. 


118 

James Mprray . . 

15th April 1803 .. 

41 years. 


120 

M. Maria (Illegible) 

27th December 1800 

30 years. 


121 

Mary Wilkinson, wife of 
Sorgt. Wilkinson. 

loth .January 1804 

43 years. 


122 

Arthur Cecil 

• 

loth November 1878 

8th November 1877. 


124 

Maokertick (Jregory Arrakiel 

23rd October 1888 

25th August 1 829. 

m 

125 

W. 1). DunduH . . 

• 

16th Septemlwr 1875 
at Berhampgre. 

43 years 

Endowment, Rs. 30 
from April 1904. 

126 

Miss Catherine Cumming 

• ^ 

'lOth January 1873 

80 years. 


128 

• 

Colonel Samuel Hampton . .* 

• 

— — — — — ni :: 

7th May 1786 

51 years. 
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f 

Grave 

No. 

Name of deceased. 

i 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

129 

Mary Sandford - . 

« 

2nd October 1787 .. 

. •' 

4 years. 


131 

Ella Marry 

6th March 18«56 at 

2 years and 23 days. 




Berhampore. 


132 

Infant son of Twisden and 

10th Septeml)er 1857 

10th September 1857. 



Emily Forlees. 


134 

Cecil Wilberlorce 

27th November 1857 

20th November 





1857. 


135 

Lt. Henry Read 

13th March 1795 .. 

49 years. • 


137 

John Maylor 

Not legible 

r 

• 


138 

Lt. Henry Finch 

28th Noveml)er 1810 

< 

27 years. 


139 

Cleorge Rellic Wight, Esq. « 

2nd October 1845 . . 

26 years. 


140 

Isabella Hastings 

23rd March 1845 at 

• 

23 years. 




Domekol Factory. 

r ‘ 


141 

Alfred Betts 

19th December 1845 

47 ryears. 


142 

(a) George Lukin Betts . . 

14th February 1848 

r 

20 years. 



and 



(b) Lucy Adelaide Betts, 

23rd July 1851 

19 years. 



sister of above. 


143 

Michael Betts 

25th June 1866 

79 years. 


144 

(a) Lt.-Ool. W, H. Eadle, 39th 

18th November 1846 

52 years and 10 



Regt., N.l. 


months. 



(b) Annie Griffiths Eadle 

28th July 1846 .. 

18th October 1835. 


145 

William Ste|jhen I^mbrick, 

13th October 1842 

36 years and 8 



Esq. 


months. 


146 

Julia Adelaide, wife of Henry 

13th February 1843 

29th August 1822. 


« 

Slater Thomson. 

at Berhampore. ^ 


147 

(a) Rev. S. Trawin 

3rd August 1827 

32 years. 



(6) Rev. Samuel John Hill . . 

20th January 1891 

22nd Decern bcT 1825. 



(c) (i) Nayan Tara Das 

2nd December 1880 

15th NovembeTd870. 



(ii) Amrita Lai Das 

12th June 1881 

16th Deccmlier 1873. 



(d) John Arland Paterson . . 

22nd April 1839 . . 

27th May 1837. 



(e) Isabella 

18th April 1847 

.... 


148 

John Ben Garner 

19th April 1840 

35 years. 


149 

Charles P. Bradford 

23rd August 1857 at 

24 years, 8 months 




Rajraohal. 

and 1 7 days. 


150 

Henry Creighton of Goamatty 

2iid October 1807 .. 

44 years 

First instituior of 





native schools for 





instructing poor 


1 



children in their 

151 

Sophia, wife of Barrack 

21st Decembe]Ml824 

32 years. 

own 'language. 


Sergt. Paxton. 

t « 

1 


152 

Marrianne Tunaer, « wife of 

17th September 1817 

i 

31 years. 



Thomas Turner, Barrack 

t 

1 

« 

Sergeant. 


f 

«• 

* 
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Grave 
. No. 

Name of deoeaeed. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

• 

9 

Remarks. 

» 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

153 

“Lennie,” Llwellyn White 
Frances. 

bth May 1889 * . 

•• 

39 years. 


164 

Barbara Moria . . 

15th February 1859 | 

79 years. 


165 

Alfred Ferguson, younger 
son of the Very Revd. tJ. 
Ferguson. 

29th October 1885 

20 years and 9 months 

Endowment, Rs. 30 
from April 1910. 

166 

William Tale Holem 

8th September 1802 

38 years. 


167 

Throe infant daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Nesbith. 

No date 



158 

Agnes Hillocks Wemyss 

7th September 1805 

32 years. 


169 

Captain Martin Hunter Hailes, 
late of loth R^gt., Bengal 
Infantry. 

Ovlobcr 1860 . . 

49 years. 


160 

Lt. William Alexander Parkar 
Farnell of t he oOth Regt. 

2nd Noveriilier 1859 

» 

— 


161 

Morian Edith 

3lKt July 1857 

8 months. 


1H2 

Adelaide Ellen 

22nd April 1852 .. 

— 


163 

Thomas Theophilus Smith, 
Banjett y Fa(dory. 

28th January 1879 

43 years. 


164 

Edgar Perry 

24th January 1831 

— 


166 

Kate 

39th Septemlier 1803 

— 


167 

Simon Adolphus D’Abreu, son 
of John luowis and Isalndla 
Barbara. 

3itl .May 1899 

57 years. 


168 

Maud \"ivian 

1 1th Sef)tenilH‘r 1803 

7 days. 


169 

Reginald Thompson 

3 1 St August 1805 . . 

23rd August 1805. 


' 170 

William Grant, Esq., of 
( -handney. 

• 

23rd October 1807 

38 ye^irs 

He gave Rs. 40, (KX) 
for sup|X)rting the 
Christian religion 
and for translation 
of the Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

171 

Arabella Anno . . 

25th September 1827 

5 years. 


172 

Charles Sweedland, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, 
and 

Sophia, wife of above 

9th Octolier 1828 . . 

29th October 1928 

04 years. 

59 years. 


173 

Robert Creighton, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. 

llth October 1828 

31 years. 


174 

Sophia Isabella . . 

STl St December 1 833 

29th March 1810. 

« 

176 

« 

Mary OciHa, wife of J. I). 
Hexloto. • 

« 

29th April 1841 at 
Berhampore.^ 

33 years. 


176 

Richard Main Warning 

TlOth November 1834 

20 years. , , 


177 

• • 

Elsie Amelia Williamson . . * 

« 

23rd October 1891 

2 years and 2 days. 

• 


f — : 
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( 

Grave 

No. 

i 

Name of deceaHod. 

« 

2 

Date and place of 
death. 

3 

Date of birth or age, 

4 

Remarks. 

5 

178 

David Morrison 

1 

25th October 1821 

39 years. 


179 

Saint James Crocker 

3rd June 1830 

33 years. 


180 

Anno 

13th June 1830 

45 years. 


181 

Mrs. Frances Burnett 

1 

29th September 1885 

80 years and 6 
months. 


182 

Eliza Marion 

5th June 1831 

25 years. ^ 


183 

Robert Maxwell 

28th September 1793 

6 months and *26 
days. 1 


184 

Sergeant R. Park, jHjnsioner 

19th January 1857 

44 years. 


187 

Mary Anne Bishop 

22nd Septeihlier 

1875. 



188 

Frederick William Griffiths . . 

20th October 1791 

t 

1 

33 years, 6 mouths 1 
and 22 days. 


189 

Job Clarke 

8th Do(;omber 1800 

57oyear8. 


190 

Engr. Iiir. Playford 

27th April 1787 .. 

< 

18 years. 


191 

Captain Janies Skinner 

15th December 1773 

40 years. 


192 

(1) Emily Blanche, (2) Ada 
Jessie (twin sisfers). 

October 1866 

26 days and 30 days. 


193 

George Gordon . . 

8th July 1866 

47 years. 


195 

James Cook 

8th April 1878 . . 



19« 

Mrs. Carteret Cox 

6th January 1792 . . 

21 years. 


197 

Sarah F. Wood . . 

26th October 1791 

7th November 1788. 


198 

Henry Carptmter Grirnley . . 

15th August 1869 aV/ 
Berhampore. 

2 years and 4 mont hs 

Endowment, Rs. 30 
fn)m January 1902. 

200 

Eliza, Minlo (two infant 

daughters). 

■ 

27th March 1809, 
and 12th Ai)ril 
1812. 

1 month and 12 
months. 

1 

201 

Charles Bishop, Esq. 

16th February 1874 

4th May 1790. •• 


202 

Rev. A. W. Walles, M.A. . . 

9th July 1871 

51 years. 


203 

Neil Rainy, late Sergt. -Major, 
33rd Battalion, Native 
Infantry. 

15th October 1793 

34 years. 


2(H 

James E. Winchester Black 

9th September 1858 

— 


206 

Lt, J. H. Lmd.say, 19th Regt., 
Bengal, N. 1., eklest sur- 
viving son of Robert 
Lindsay, Straitton, Fife- 
shire, Scotland. 

14th August 1856 . . 

29 years. 


207 

Gregar, M. 

5th August 1831 .. 

Nqt legible. 


208 

Owen O^Neil 

20th Januar'v^(3>ear 
not legible). 

55 years. 

« 


209 

Mrs. Sarrali (Hliiis 

< c 

16th January 1884, 

« 

72 years. 


210 

Mr. Thomas Rose 

*16th June 1874 at 

76 years and 1 




Berhampore. 

mohth. 

^ 
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Grave 

No. 

Name of deceased. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

211 

William, ^Thomas Per vis 

9th Novembe^r J1866 

7 years, 1 month and 
• 24 days. 


212 

Honrujtta Aiuie, wife of T. 
liows oldosi daught^^r of 
Geo. and Ann Burnett. 

1st March 1866 

38 years, 5 months 
and 6 days. 


213 

Joseph Edwin . . 

s 

29th May 1870 

4 years, 5 months 
and 8 days. 


214 

Maria Anstrnthei^ Hal horn . . 

7th AprU 1829 . . 

23 years. 


215 

Mary Grant . . . . 

10th August 1871 at 
Murshidahad. 

1796. 


m 

Mr. tioseph IMnner 

12th February 1851 
* 1 ♦ 

67 years. 


217 

(Catherine 

22nd April 1 848 . . 

55 years, 8 montVs 
and 14 days. 


2IK 

( -liarlotle 

6th February 1848 

28th ManJi 1805. 


219 

'riioinas Nathaniel 

24th l)eeeiul)er 1827 

4 years, 8 niontlis 
and 8 days. 


220 

• 

Ensign ficiorgc' Skeiu^ 05th 
liegt.., N. 1, 

4th Juno 1851 

20 years. 


221 

222 

Gaptain Elins E. lHaa(% 05ih 
Kegt., N. 1. 

tiolui Liw, Es(|., Surgeon, 
I1.(!.S. 

28th March 1831 . . 

23rd SoptemlxT 1828 

37 years. 

57 years. 


223 

Charlotte 

2lHt Det^einber 1830 

24 years and 1 1 
months. 


227 

«r, N. Roignier . . 

llth October 1849 

• 

17 years and 8 
months. 


228 

Eleanor [.rfuiisa . . 

J 

Ist August 1865 . . 

7 years, 5 months 
and 12 days. 


' 231 

Evelyn Stuart, . . 

3rd January f867 . . 

25 years. 


232 

Eliza . . • 

8th March 1 822 

— 


233 

Samuel Tic^kell, (’apt., Regl. 
No. 1. 

5th October 1827 . . 

32 years. 


234 

Harriet Eveline 

14tli August 1818 . . 

I2th July 1818. 


235 

Mary Ann 

2ncl July 1818 

29 years. 


239 

Eleanor Douglas 

15th August 1846 . . 

1 year and 8 months. 


242 

Francis (’or-dtdia 

30th May 1830 . . 

1 year, 4 months and 
‘l9 days. 


243 

244 

George Riehanjson, (\ S., 
(V)nirriereial Resident of 
Rungpore. 

Geoi’ge Burnett 

» 

21st July 1826 at 
, Berhani|x>re. 

14th Mai»ch 1859 .. 

34 years. 

59 years, 3 months 
and 18 days. 


245 

G(M>rge Purvis, Es(|. 

.12th May 1864 .! 

46 years. 

* * 


240 

EnsfgmT. T. M. Matheson . 

1* 

j . 

26th July 1846 . . 

18 years and 10 
months. 
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f 

Grave 

No. 

Name of deceased. 

1 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

247 

Thoipas Hastings 

20th AVi^'ist 1850 . . 

1 year and 8 days. 


248 

Maria Ronald Cleene 

1st Juno 1848 

3 years, 6 months 
and 1 8 days. 


249 

Janet Rose 

1 

28th October 1847 

2 years, 9 months 
and 27 days. 


251 

Mrs. Charlotte Ann Jones, 
wife of William Jones, Esq., 
Indigo Planter. 

9th June 1853 

23 years and 6 
months. „ 

1 


252 

Mrs. Thomas Ablett, Comdr., 
D. P. W. 

14 th September 1845 

58 years, 8 months 
and 20 days. 


257 

Sergeant James Jones 

14th November 1834 

70 years and 10 days. 

1 

260 

Thomas Fredeiick Bevan 

17th October 1808 

33 years. 


262 

Adam Freer, M.D., Suj)erin- 
tending Surgeon, native of 
Perthshire, England. 

18th January ISll 

74 years. 

i 


263 

Henry Mc.Creery, M.T)., 
H. M. S. 9th Regt. Infantry. 

28th Sept.eml)er 1838 

53 years. 


264 

Captain John Friend 

2l8t December 1787 

48 years. 


265 

James Law, Oi.’s C. S. 
Collector, Murshidabad. 

25th Novemlier 1812 

37 years. 


266 

Ann Law, wife of James Law 

25th July 1806 

22 years and 6 
months. 


267 

Caroline Augusta 

4th February 1843 

8 months and 13 
days. 


268 

Thomas Bigncll 

No date , . 

7 years and 8 months. 


269 

Daniel Robinson Leekie, late 
in the C. S. of the E. I. Co, 
and Registrar, Dewanny 
Adalaut of (Jity Mur.shida- 
bad. 

10th December 1792 
at Murshidabad. 

< 

24 years. 


270 

Emily Louisa . . 

17th December 1842 

1 1 months and 28 
days. 


271 

Maria Caroline . . 

10th November 1847 

26 years. 


272 

Lt. Roly Thomas Lake 

23r 1 Augtist 1802 . . 

28 years. 


274 

Eddia Ijouisa Lecy 

8th May 1853 

1 9th September 1851. 


275 

Florence Jane . . 

7th March 1853 . . 

• 

1 year and 17 days. 


276 

Edward Dcsborough, son of 
Lawrence and Ann Des- 
boiV)ugh of Huntingdon. 

16th August 1815 . . 

% 

48 years. 

« 


278 

John Macnamara, Lt., H. M. S. 
49th Regt. 

18th July 1832 

1 ’ ‘ 

30 years. 


279 

Lt.-Cyol. James* Tompler 
Parlby, Commandant of 
the Corps of Engineers. 

1st December 1826 

64 years. 

( 
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No. 

Name of deceased. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birtjiorage. 

Remarks. 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

280 

James Pattle 

16th June 1825 . 

7 years, 9 months 
’ and 2 days. 


281 

Rhoda £}mma . . 

12th June 1825 

1 year and 8 months. 


282 

Emma 

6th August 1824 . . 

1 year and 8 months. 


283 

C. J. Woodward of the 
Subordinate Medical 

Staff. 

18th April 1834 . . 

26 years. 


284 

Lt. John Gib()M, Adjutant, 
42nd Regt., N. I. 

23rd November 1825 

26 years. 


285 

Lt. H. C. Sim, 7th Regt., N. I. 

26th April 1854 

33 years. 


280 

Frederick Douglas, son of 
Oapt. and Mrs.^F. Ruckloy. 

4th July 1825 

26th December 1823. 

it 


287 

Lt. Hicliard Tyrell Spark, 
49th Regt. 

11th November 1830 

29th March 1805. 


288 

Jas. Wm. Me Bara 

16th May 1832 . . 



289 

Isabtdla Rosalind, wife of 
(;a])t. Samuel Blyth, 49th 
ii<jgt. 

2l8t November 1833 

23 years. 


292 

(leorgiana Fances 

26th June 1866 . . 

3rd September 1829. 


203 

Henry Close 

Not legible 

Not legible. 


294 

Colin Shakespeare, C. S. 

6th April 1835 

64 years. 


206 

Aurelia Sarah Howe 

18th March 1844 . . 

3rd March 1844. 


297 

Thomas Steers . . 

10th September 1831 

40 years. 


298 

Roddam Butler, B. C. S. 

25th October 1851 

24 years and 6 
months. 


. 300 

Christiana, wife of Mr. J. 
Littlelield. 

10th September 1841 

1 

39 years. 


301 

Joseph Jones, and his infant 
son. 

6th February 1846 

29 years. 


303 

304 

Francis 

Margaret Jane Donahoo 

28th June 1815 

Not legible 

4 years and 4 

months. 


305 

Captain H. W. Wilkin 

5th August 1814 . . 

— 


306 

Anne Frances Baynes 

20th August 1803 . . 

25th January 1803. 


307 

Dr. Robert Young 

18th November 1854 

45 years. 


308 

Augusta, wife of Edward 
Johnson of Narcolbaria. 

18th May 1856 

29 years. 


309 

Herbert ... 

• 

• 

20th September 1841 

9 months. 


310 

Mrs. Eleanor (Jascoyne 

• 

20th June 1804 

28 years. 


311 

William Struthers, Brevet, 
Mp^jor, 14th Regt., B.N.l. 

» 10th September 1848 

48 years. 

t t 


313 

Andrew Ramsay 
• 

i , 

7th October 1809 • . 

6th October 1809. 



S6 
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t 1 

Grave 

No. 

1 

Name of decease^* 

2 

Date and place of 
deatL 

3 

Date of birth or age. 

4 

Bemarks. 

6 

315 

Aron Frifiow, pensioner 

19th D4o^mber 1801 

47 years. 


316 

James Rogivier 

16th April 1806 . . 

64 years. 


317 

Lt. Alex Wathan Baillie, 
70th Begt. 

5th December 1842 

25 years. 


321 

Caroline 

10 th September 1798 

7th May 1798. 


323 

Thomas White . . 

1st September 1819 

43 years. 


324 

Mrs. Maria White, wife of 
T. White. 

26th April 1804 . . 

26 years, ^ 


327 

Mr. Sub-Cond. W. Clarke . . 

3l8t October 1841 .. 

42 years amd 6 

months. 


328 

William Burton 

22nd November 1805 

1 

14th July 1801. ‘ 


329 

Henry Charles Burton 

6th November 1805 

2 years and 10 
months. 


330 

Henry Sherwood 

22nd July 1807 . . 

Chris;mas day, 1805. 


331 

Major-General Edward 

Rawstorm. 

16th July 1801 

54 years. 


332 

Lt.-Colonel John Gillanders 

Not legible 

— 


333 

Thomas Lyon, Esq. 

2nd October 1799 . . 

62 years. 


335 

Henrietta 

3l8t March 1807 . . 

1 year and 3 months. 


336 

Maria Dorothea Oldheld 

24th September 1803 

5 years, 4 months 
and 3 days. 


339 

Maria Philippa . . 

28th January 1815 

9th January 1803. 


340 

Martha and Mary 

12th May 1815 

4 years and 6 
months. 


341 

Major Thomas Lawry, C. B., 
Bengal N. 1. 

2nd December 1819 

39 years. 

* 

342 

Robert Boileau Pemberton, 
Capt., 44th Regt., N. I., 
Agent to Governor-General, 
Moorshidabad. 

26th June 1840 

42 years and 5 days. 


343 

• 

Mrs. Charlotte Maria Maoan 

2nd February 1825 

22 years. 


344 

Miss Eliza Arrow 

12th September 1885 

66 years. 


345 

Captain George Arrow, 2nd 
Regt., Light Cavalry. 

31st January 1825 

32 years. 


346 

Mrs. Jane Arrow 

2l8t May, 1891 . . 

at Berhaknpore. 

70 years. 


347 

J. G. Arrow 

21st March 1894 . . 

80 years. 


348 

Robert Chamberlain, Esq^, 
C. S. 

6th August 1819 . . 

% 

i 

32 years. 


350 

Carolina 

21st Jtune 1016 

t 

18 years and 10 
months. 


351 

(a) Henrietta ^ ' 

1st July 1816 

« 

16 years. 



(5) Anna Matilda 

8(h July lOl'O 

21 years. 
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Grave 

N<^. 

Name of deceased. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

362 

Cudbert Thornhill Sealey, 
Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

5th August 1847 . . 

% 

30 years, 7 months 
and 14 days. 

« 


353 

> 

Mrs. Elizabeth Forth 

16th December 1821 

27 yean. 


356 

Ensign E. H. Showers, 72nd 
Regt., N. I. 

18th March 1864 .. 

22 years. 

1 


356 

Henry William * l)roz, 

late Resident, Cossimbazar. 

• 

18th Noveml)er 1824 

46 years and 11 
months. 


357 

William Lock, Agent to the 
Governor-General, Moorshi- 
dabad, formerly Judge 
and Magistrate. 

10th December 1824 

. 4 

39 years. 


358 

Susannah Elizabeth 

7th November 1839 

5th November 1839. 


359 

Emily H. G. Boisragon 

12th August 1834 . . 

10 years and 2 
months. 


360 

Maria . . • • ^ 

5th June 1833 

— 


361 

Lydia Elizabeth Lavoine, 
wife of 1. L. Lavoine, 
H. M. Buff. 

27 th May 1833 at 
Berhampore. 

32 years. 


362 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

No inscription. 

363 

Major Henry Manley ' • , 

2nd January 1820 

42 years 

Tablets on graves 
Nos. 363 to 426 
are fixed on waU. 

364 

Charles John Edward Carrey 

29th March 1824 at 
at Berhampore. 

4 months and 16 
days. 


365 

Edward Morran, Esq. 

25th October 1829 

27 years and 2 
months. 


366 

« 

Richard Hammond Evans . . 

2nd December 1844 

• 

22 years, 4 months 
and 26 days. 


367 

Mrs. Sarah Hill, wife’of Sergt- 
Major William Hill. 

13th AprU 1828 . . 

34 years. 


368 

George 

3rd October 1809 . . 

2 years and 4 
months. 


369 

Ann 

8th September 1823 

24 years. 


370 

s 

.... 

— 

Not legible. 

371 

Waiiam 

1 

12th March 1867 . . 

1 year, 3 months 
and 27 days. 


372 

Eliza Bren 

« 1 

2lBt November 1830 

10 years, 6 months 
and 7 days. 


373 

374 

Mary, wife of Adjutant 
McEwen, H. M. 49th 
Regt. . 

Henrietta Phipps, wiffe , of 
Capt. Pownal Phipps. 

m 

22nd November 1831 

• 

3rd April 1812 # . . i 

• • 

38 years. 

35 years. 

k 


376 

• 

Henry Barling •. , 

. .. . ■ 

6th September 1832 

30 years. 

, . ... 
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'Grave 

No. 

Name of deceased. 

Date and place cf 
death. 

1 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

376 

John Stratford William, 
Capt., 15th Madras N. I. 

18th October 1817 

30 years. 


377 

Bt. -Captain James Simson, 
H. M. 49th Begt. 

26th March 1829 . . 

36 years. 

i 

1 


378 

Matilda 

19th December 1831 

1 

20 years. 


379 

(a) Jane Caroline Jones 

22nd October 1843 

4th December 1816. 



(6) Augustine Jones 

6th October 1843 . . 

7th August 1813. 


380 

Ann Shepherd, also infant son 
William. 

21 st January 1834 
and 6th February 
1834. 

Not legible. 


381 

Mrs, Catharine Daintrall, wife 
of Qr.-Mr.-Sergt. Thomas 
Daintrall, H. M. 47th Regt. 

llih May 1828 

42 years. 


382 

Thomas Williams 

6th June 1831 

26 years. 


383 

Captain Wrn. Mandevillo 

1st October 1810 . . 

36 ybars. 


384 

Ensign J. R. C. Black 

9th December 1852 

24 years. 


385 

Elizabeth Eleanor Stuart . . 

24th July 1825 

2nd January 1825. 


386 

Lt. and Adjutant. Richard 
Howard, H. M. 59th Regt. 

11th May 1820 .. 

26 years. 

1 

387 

Mary Eliza Burton 

3rd Octol)er 1821 . . 

4 years and 5 
months. 


388 

Captain Henry Wood, 

H. M. 17th Regt. of Foot. 

Ist October 1815 . . 

33 years. 


389 

Simon Marshall, Esq. 

29th September 1825 

28 years. 


390 

Andn. Marshall Gardinar . . 

22nd July 1818 

22 years. 


391 

Eliza Hutchinson Sherlock . . 

25th Octol»er 1824 

18th September 

1821. 


392 

Samuel Swinton 

6th March 1814 . . 

8th October 1813. 


393 

Eliza, wife of B. Halfhido, 
Capt., H. M. 7th Regt. 

31st July 1822 . . 

34 years. 


394 

Louisa Villers Wilson 

22nd August 1823 

24 years and 7 
months. 


395 

Jaimes Brock, Esq., Pay- 
master, H. M. 49th Regt. 

27th March 1830 .. 

52 years. 


396 

Caroline Graham Masayk 

3rd August 1823 . . 

6th July 1817. 


397 

Elizabeth Pearce Taylor, wife 
of Aldwell Taylor, Lt., 
H.M. 38th Regt. 

13th October 1823 

23 years and 6 
months. 


398 

(iJecilia Harriott, also infant 
daughter Cecilia, aged 

8 days. 

2111^ September 1839 

17 years, 10 months 
and 21 days. o 

1 


399 

John Huband Doyle 

3rd September 1847 
at Murshidabad. 

33 years, 5 months 
and 20 days. 
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Grave 

No. 

1 

Name of deoeased^ 

2 

Date and place of 
death. 

3 

Date of birth or age. j 
4 

Remarks. 

I 

5 

400 

Captain n! Clifford, H. M. 

17th August 1824 

50 years. 



87th il^t. 

1 

> 

401 

Fink Loiisia Sandbery 

15th October 1846 

1 year, 11 months 
and 16 days. 


402 

Lousia Ann 

29th April 1813 . . 

14 months and 4 
days. 

» 


403 

John Piper of I.sal)o*lla Piper 

26th June 1823 

7 nfiontliB. 


404 

Elizabeth 

1 

15th August 1824 . . 

32 years. 


405 

Franceis Catherine 

5th January 1823 
at Murshidabad. 

4th October 1821. 


406 

Anna Moria Waller (a native 
of Spain). 

a 

. 1st November 1824 

4 

13 years. 


407 

Mr. Henry Tickoll 

10th June 1822 

0 

47 years. 


408 

Sergt. Ino Hipston 

6tli November 1807 

• 

38 years. 


409 

•f 

William Bartlfitt 

11th January 1824 

72 years and 2 
months. 


410 

J»lin Eusta(?e Chinnery 

lOth Juno 1822 . . 

20 years and 10 
months. 


411 

Eliza Jane 

28th November 1819 

2 years and 5 months. 


412 

James Wilson, Surgeon 

26th August 1803 

50 years. 


413 

Amelia Rice 

26th August 1792 . . 

1 year and 6 months. 


414 


— 


Not legible. 

415 

George Morgan , Qr . - Mr . - 
« Sergt., Lst Bt,, 2nd Nat. 
Regt. 

27th Soptonil«er 1797 

• 

28 years. 


416 


• 

— 

Not legible. 

. 417 

0 

Charlotte 

23rd November 1822 

7 months and 21 
days. 


418 

William Hansen ' 

1st December 1814 

46 years. 


419 

Frances Archibald 

3rd Decern l)or 1817 

2 years, 4 months 
and 10 days. 


420 

Richard 

24th April 1820 

7 months and 22 
days. 


421 

William Wilkinson, Lt.-CoL, 
H. M., 40th Regt. 

15th May 1841 at 
Berliampore. 

65 years. 


422 

Lucy 0 ’Neale .. 

24th March 1820 . . 

1 1 years and 6 
months. 


423 

Mary 

2nd January 1860 

21 years. 


424 

• 

• 

• 

— 

Notf legible. 

425 




Ditto. 

426 

.... • 

• • 

• 

• • 

Ditto. 

,427 

Williilhi Benjamin Phillips 

1st Pbbruary 1896 

47 years. 

■ 





Grave 

No. 

Name of deeoased. 

Date and place of 
deatK 

Date of birtJk or ftg*. 

Bemarka. 

• 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

428 

Mary (wife of Major I. H. 
TuU-Walsh, I.M.S.). 

13th August 1398 

t 

. 

26 yean 

Endowment, Be. 15. 

429 

Baby of Mr. (aot legible.) 

.... 

.... 


430 

Eric Lionel, child of A. and M. 
Keogh. 

10th August 1899 at 
Berhampore. 

21sit August 1897. 


431 

Margaret Howdrth, child of 
John and Lucy Joyce. 

20th December 1899 

26th February 1899. 


432 

Gladys, daughter of V. and A. 
Von Gold Stein. 

17th February 1900 

12th June 1896. ' 

1 

• 


434 

Eva (wife of E. A. Murphy) 

10th November 1900 

30 years 

Endowment, Rs. 3C 
from July 1906. 

436 

Mrs. Ann Frances Devirine * 

c 

16th October i887 * 

3lV^rs» 2 months 
and 24 days. * 


437 

Ralph, son of James and 
Edith Broam. 

31st January 1903 

10th November 1902 

Endowment, Rs. 20 
from May 1908. 

439 

Cyril Robert Joseph Durham 
Norman. 

1st February 1905 

^ . . . . 

* 

440 

Margaret Smart 

2nd September 1905 

72 years 

Endowment, Rs. 30 
from February 

1906. 

441 

E. A. Murphy . . 

22nd December 1905 

42 years 

Endowment, Rs. 30 
from July 1906. 

442 

William Campbell 

5th January 901 

33 years 

Endowment, Rs. 30 
from April 1908. 

443 

Frederick Valentine Owen 
Jones. 

18th February 1907 

16th December 1906 

Endowment, Rs. 20 
from May 1908. 

444 

Henry Valdiron • , 

26th February 1908* 

24 years 

Endowment, Rs. 30 
from August 1908. 

445 

Hickmott William Charles 
Henry. 

2nd April 1908 

47 years. 


446 

Mrs. Coakly (Mary Elisa 
Lillo). 

21st April 1908 

30 years and 1 
month. 


447 

Mrs. Malcolm (Margaret) . . 

8th September 1909 

48 years 

Endowment, Rs. 3C 
from May 1910. 

448 

Miss Irene Prance 

6th October 1910 . . 

11 years and 4 
months. 

, 

449 

John Thomas Barret 

17th May 1911 . . 

46 years. 


450 

Charles John Robertson 
Milne, Major, I.M.S. 

22nd May 1911 

39 years 

Endowment, Rs. 30c 

451 

Bertram Owen Jones • • 

i 

4th November 1911 

35 years 

Endowment, Rs. SC 

from July 1912. 

•- 

452 

Albert Gabriel Ranel Dubas 

9th July 1912 

r 

• 

Endowment, Be. 30, 
101213. 

453 

Frances Augusta Campbell 

22nd July 1915 

« 

t 

1st October 1841 . • 

r 

Endowment, Bb. 80, 
lOW-lT. 
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Grave 

No. 

Name of deceased. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birtb or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

454 

Mrs. Thoodora Alicia Alloc 
Thoiapson. 

20th Septepii&er 

1014. 

30 years 
» 

Eadowmcnt, Bs. 30, 
1914-15. 

455 

Mrs. Grace Hibbert 

Ist January 1917 . . 

22 years 

Endowment, Bs. 30, 
1917-18. 

456 

Robert Wallace (inmate of 
Lunatic ABylum). 

24th March 1917 . . 

> 

46 years. 


457 

1 

Mrs. Leila Gertrude Robinson 

18th August 1917 

29th January 1862 

Endowment, Rs. 15, 
1917-18. 

458 

Dorothy Maud Hibbert 
(daughter of ^raoe and 
Alfred Hibbert). 

5th September 1917 

1 year', 11 months 
and 11 days. > 

Endowment, Rs. 30, 
1917-18. 

459 

George Vincent Oampbell 
Tusto. 

i 

26th November 1917 

0 

i 

4 years,! month and 
22 days. 

Marble stone over 
cemented base. 

Endowment, Rs. 20. 

460 

Mrs. Isabella Sara Frances 

3rd December 1917 

51 years 

Roman Catholic. 

Katcha. 

461 

Wilfred Anthoney 

5th April 1918 

42 years 

Loose bricks over 
katcha. 

462 

R. Peter 

18th September 1918 

— 

Katcha. 

463 

Roderick Alexander Edward 
Forbes, 

2 Ist June 1919 

1 

• 

33 years 

Endowment, Rs. 30. 

m 

464 

* 

Ralph A. Mortal! 

6th December 1919 

• 

73 years 

i 

(German prisoner.) 


N. B. — There are 465 graves in all. The rest do not bear any inscription. 


(6) List of Chaves with inscriptUms in the BabuJbma Kuthi, mavza Madhupar^ J, L, No, 92, 
P. 8, Berhampore town, plots Nos. 110, 111, 


Grave 

No. 

Noime of deceased. 

Date and place Of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Isabella Gray, wife of 
Domini George Gray. 

9th September 1737 

32 years 

(PlotNo. 110.) 

2 

Mrs. Mary Adams, wife of Mr. 
Chjirles Adams, with one 
son and one daughter who 
died in infancy. 

> 

XXIX May 

MDCCXLI (29th 
May 1741). 

« 

. . 

Born XIX of April 
MDCCXIX (19th 
April 1719). 

XXII years, I month 
and X days. 

(22 years, 1 mgntb^ 
and 10 days). 

(Plot ,111.) 


There are two graves in ail. 













m 


(c) Sergeant Cemetery in Mauza Cora Batar, J. L. No. 90, P. 8. BerhampoTe town, Oovernmeni Khai 

Plot No. 2404. Area 5’75 acres. 


Grave 

No. 

.Name of deceased. 


Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or ago. 

Remarks. 

1 

• 2 


*'3 

4 

c 

. S 

2 

3 

William Gunton and his 
sister Humeah. 

Mrs. M. Macnamara and her 
daughter Mary. 

13th January 1841 
and 25th February 
1841. 

loth January 1840 
and 16th June 
1840. 

40 years. 

4 


4 

Ellen Macnamara 


19th December 1847 

* 

4 


10 

John Mathew 


3rd March 1837 . . 

51 years. 


11 

James Shepherd 


12th July 1835 . . . 

86 years. 


12 

Isabella Ablett (wife of Mb. 
Sub-Conductor T. Ablett, 
D. P. W.). 

12th January U835 “ 

i 

39 years. 

t 


13 

John (infant son of Col.-Ser- 
geant C. Kelly). 

18th August 1832 . . 

1 


18 

Mary Anne Neal 

•• 

9th November 1826 

Not legible. 


19 

Margaret Ready (wife of Sub- 
Conductor J. Ready, 
A. C. D.). 

15th October 1864 

28 years and 4 
months. 


20 

Sergeant Thomas Macnamara 

21st July 1862 

32 years .... 

Drowned in the rivei 
Bhagirathi at 

Berhamporo. 

24 

Miss Georgiana Mullins (child 
of Mr. C. Mullins). 

29th July 1855 . . 

11 years, 10 months 
and 28 days. 


29 

Mrs. Lucy Richey (wife 
John Richey). 

of 

3rd March 1810 .^. 

— 


30 

Maria Smith 

• • 

2nd October 1808 . . 

Not legible. 


31 

Mrs. M. Smith . . 

• • 

24th March ‘1808 .. 

24 years. 


32 

Mrs. Mary Moran 


Date not legible . . 

— 


34 

Robert Warner . . 


17th January 1840 

40 years. 


36 

Margaret Smith 


10th November 1841 

40 years. 


37 

Michael Smith . . 


4th June 1844 

42 years. 


38 

Mary Salmon 


25th January 1833 

29. years. 



George Salmon (her son) 


3rd January 1835 . . 

15 years. 


39 

John Burton 


Date not legible . . 

— 


40 

James Farmer ’ . . 


17th October 1821 

— 


41 

John 6oz 


1st November 1835 

% 

« 

97 years. 


42 

Elizabeth Cox (wife 
John Cox). 

of 

21st October 1834 

45 years. 


44 

Samuel Davis 


23rd September 1809 

• 

55 years. 


45 

c 

Robert Warner . . 

• • 

17th January 1811 

t 

. 







HI 


Gfare 

No. 

NameofdeoeMed. 

Sate and place of 
deatn. 

Bate of birth or a^B. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

48 

i> « « . • 

> 

■ • • • 

Not legible. 

51 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Ditto. 

63 

William Poldan 

0th August 1860 at 
Berbsmpune. 

36 years. 


54 

Richard Xavier Lee 

O'Connell. 

13th Novmber 1868 

— 


56 

1 

• • • • 

— 

• * • * 

Not legible. 

58 

Robert Sharp . . 

24th December 1800 

40 years. 


60 

Hugh Met. Eden 

4th November 1809 

.... 


62 

Charles Rowens Croft 

15th October 1809 

• • • . 


64 

Job Cross 

9th May 1800 

.... 


65 

Thomas (full name not 
legible). 

20th December 1808 

• • • • 


66 

ilJharJotte Davis (wife of 
J. Davis). 

9th September 1808 

• • • • 


67 

John George 

10th October 1827 

• • • • 


68 

Armorer and Thomas Lea . . 

Not legible 

.... 


70 

Eliza Smart 

3()th December 1800 

21 years and 3 

months. 


71 

— 

— 

— 

Not legible. 

73 

Drum-Major Samuel Stanley 

A 

15th November 1826 

* 

• 

40 years 

Tablets from 73 to 

138 are fixed on 
north side bound- 
ary wall. Tablet 

139 is fixed on east 
side boundary wall. 

74 

Elizabeth Carter (daughter of 
Mark Carter). 

1 14th April 1828 . . 

7th October 1819. 


76 

Mary Hurree 

Not legible 

— 

Tablet not legible. 

76 

Wife and child of S. Oliver 

wife died 10 th June 
1834. 

— 


77 

Private Thomas Cahill with 
his four sons. 

Year not legible . . 

m m 9 

His four sons : — 

(1) James, died on 
13th April 1829. 

(2) John, 1st Decem- 
ber 1829. 

J3) Thomas, 3rd De- 
cember 1829. 

(4) Michael, Ist No- 
vember 1831. 

78 

• • • ; 

• • • • 

— 

Inscription worn out 

79 

Mr. Thomas Turner 

23rd Jamusy 1825 

• • f • 

* 4 


■ 80 

* i 

Margaret Mafcleh 

■" ..i .. .7 

# 

2l8t Augaat ISOS . . 

— 



87 




m 


Grave 

No. 

, Name of deceased. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

81 

James M*011oy . . 

24th Apir.1 1834 

.... 

• 

82 

Mary Hale 

(Date illegible) 1810 

— 


83 

— 

.... 

— 

Tablet worn out. 

84 

John Mahoes 

1st November 1820 

.... 


85 

Sergeant William 

18th March 1862 . . 

— 


86 

John Neale Privatiem 

24th November 1820 

.... 


87 

.... 

— 

.... 

Tablet worn out. 

88 

Margaret (wife of Sergeant 
Thomas Hyder) 
also 

Thomas Hydet 

26th March 1829 . . 

36 years. 



27th March 1829 . . 

— 


89 

Alice (wife of Private James 
Loughten). 

Alice (her daughter) 

4th October 1830 . . 

Ditto 

.... 


90 

Mary Anne 

12th March 1829 .. 

— 


91 

Elizabeth Jane McGeough 
(daughter of Ool.-Sergt. 
John and Elizabeth 

McGeough). 

29tfa July 1832 . . 

5 years and 10 
months. 


92 

Josive 

1834 

— 

Full name and d; 
not legible. 

93 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

Tablet worn out. 

94 

George Dalton, Private 
also 

His brother Daniel 

12th June 1832 

20th April 1830 , . . 

.... 


95 

Catherine (wife of Sergeant 
William Arnold) 
also 

Edmond Sweeney (her father) 

19th November 1831 

24th Mar(;h 1829 . . 

14 years. 

4- 

• • « • 

• 

96 

Nioholls 

18th August 

.... 

Full name and y 
not legible. 

97 

.... 

.... 

— 

Tablet worn out. 

98 

Isabella 

24th November 1824 

.... 


99 

Isabella (daugther of Thomas 
and Bridget Pringle). 

9th August 1834 . . 

1 


100 

.... 

. . • • 

— 

Tablet worn out. 

101 

V • • 

• 

— 


Ditto. 

102 

Peter McDowall 

< 

(Date illegible) 1821 

1 .... 


103 

• • • • 

• • • • 

1 

13th September 

1826. 

t 

Nam'e illegible. 

104 

John Airey (infant son of 
John and Maiy Airey), 

21st August 1824 . . 



1P5 

John Mould 

28th December 1832 

1 
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Grave 

No. 

Name of deceased. 

Date and place of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

• 

4 

5 

106 

Allen (son of Sergeant Alex- 
ander and Catherine Camp- 
bell). 

25th June 1829 

> 

1 

• 


107 

Mrs. Catherine Leech (wife of 
John Leech. 

27th May 1822 . . 

55 years. 


108 

Honora (wife of Rt. Clark, 
Corporal). 

29th Maroh 1829 . . 

30 yem. 


109 

Caronia 

4th April 1829 . . 

— 


no 

Christopher O’Reilly » 

3rd April 1829 

— 



G. Alexr. O’Reilly 

4th April 1829 . . 

— 


111 

Sergeant Davis Kennedy . . 

29th November 1829 

— 


112 

Francis Street (wife of late Mr. 
Sergeant Samuel Street). 

5th June 1827 

— 


113 

Mary Briyan (wife of Mr. 
Briyan). 

2nd September 1827 

0 

29 years. 



, Her infant children — 





Margaret Briyan 

— 

1 year and 2 months. 



Elizabeth Briyan 

— 

9 days. 


114 

Grace Ann Wilson (wife of 
Sergt . -Maj or Edward 

Wilson). 

6th April 1829 

.... 



Emily Ellen Wilson (wife of 
the above). 

12th June 1840 . . 

[ 



Also Maria Portia 

30th July 1840 

— 


115 

Edward Soleininihae 

Ist A|M1 1850 

— 


116 

Pat Carroll 

Ist October 1831 .. 

— 


117 

Mary Murray (wife of Michael 
Murray). 

■ 

24th April 1834 . . 

30 years. 


118 

Charles Thomas 

24th December 1865 

— 


119 

— 

.... 

— 

Tablet worn out. 

120 

Elizabeth Coocar 

26th January 1864 

45 years. 


121 

Sergt. Thomas Nash, also 
his two daughters — 

5th February 1832 

.... 



(1) Ellen 

9th January 1830 

.... 



(2) Mary 

8th April 1830 

.... 


122 

Elizabeth (daughter of Ser- 
geant Thomas.) 

1st October 1824 . . 

• 

1 year, 5 months 
and 24 days. 


123 

Anrie (daughter of Joseph and 
Mary Thomas). 

14th April (year 
illegible). 

— 


124 

Herbert ‘ . . • 

3rd Optober*1824* 

— 


126 

FloreAce O’Connor 

• 

22nd* December 

1816. 

— 




m 


< 

Grave 

No. 

Name of deceased. 

' Date and pkoe of 
death. 

Date of birth or age. 

1 

#■ 

2 

3 

4 

126 

Sarah Caxon 

14th May 1818 

.... 

127 

J. H.* 

36th Match 1820 . . 


128 

Elizabeth 

8th May 1829 

.... 

129 

David Richards 

13th October 1815 

35 years. 

130 

Margaret (wife- of Corporal 
Lawrence Kerivan) 

23rd May 1868 . . 

28 years. 


also 


1 


Mary Anney 

.... 

13 months. 

131 

William Dalton 

2l8t AprU 1829, . . 


132 

Elizabeth 

a 

19th December (year 
illegible). 

.... 

133 

• • • • 

.... , 


134 

— 

— 


135 

Andrew Fitzgerald 

25th December 1824 



also 




Michael Howley 

5th April 1826 


136 

Augustus Courtney 

Date under mortar 


137 

— 

7th May 1824 


138 

Charles Donelly 

7th January 1840 . . 


139 

Mary Ann 

13th March 1829 .. 


141 

Clarke 

— 


142 

Mr. Nyss 

.... 


143 

Mrs. Money Roawl 

8th December 1905 


144 

Bhaba Rafel 

4th January 1906 


145 

StanisLaw Fox 

2lBt August 1906 


146 

Sebastian Joseph D’Souza . . 

3l6t January 1909 


147 

Mary Manson 

16th November 1907 


148 

Paobeia . . . . 

5th March 1911 .. 


149 

Miss Antony Josephine 

13th June 1915 

5 years 

150 

Mrs. L. Raven 

20th August 1913 . . 

69 years. 

151 

Jacob 

13th September 1913 

23 years. 

152 

Harish Mandal 

16th 4^ctober 1913 

50 years. 

153 

William Lewis Luce 

26th January 1914 

54 years. 

154 

Inshai . . 

13thli(arch'l914 .. 

25 years. 

155 

V » 

Daniel Das 

October . ; 

.... 


Remarks. 

5 


Tablet worn out. 
Ditto. 


(Illegible). 

Date and yeas 
illegible. 

- Ditto. 


Endowment, Rs. 30 
1916-17. 


Teas' legible. 
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Grave 

No. 

1 

Name of deceaBed. 

2 

Date and place of 
deafh. 

3 

Date of birth or age. 

4 

Remarks. 

156 

Mary Antony (wife oi Mr. 
Antony, Police 8uperinten- 
derA). 

I 7th November 1918 

• 

% 

• 

Endowment, Rs. 15. 

« 

167 

Edward Antony Lobo (inmate 
.of Lunatic Asylum), Por- 
tuguese, Roman Catholic. 

2l8t September 1919 

Bom in 1874. 


168 

Michael 

• 

26th October 1920 

1 year and 7 months. 


.169 

Mr. L. Antony, Superinten- 
dent of Ponce, Roman 
Catholic. * , 

5th April 1925 

— 


161 

Anrah Mary Rozario (daugh- 
ter of Police Superintendent 
Mr. Butler.) 

20th March 1929 . . 

• 

i 

8th March 1909. 



• There are 101 graves. The rest do not bear any inscription. 


((2) Old Resideruiy Cemetery at Cossimbazar, 

Mama Kaeimbazar. J. L. No^l02. Thana Berhampore Town. Plot No. 873. Area ^ 20 acreji. 


Serial 
No. of 
grave. 

• 

* 

Name of deceased. 

Date and place 
of death. 

Date of birth 
or age. 

Remarks. 

1 

Lyon Prager 

$ 

Factory house 
at Cossimbazar, 
12-5 1793. 

47 years 

Diamond Merchant 
and Inspector of 
Indigo and Drugs 
to' the Hon *ble 
East India Co, 
Death due to severe 
heat of the cUmate. 

2 

Alexr. Doyly Anstruthere 

8-3-1785 

2 years and 16 
days. 

• 

3 

1 

Eliza, wife* of Major Edward Clark of 
Southampton. 

19-8-1783 

• 

8th April 1760 

Inscription partly 

broken. 

4 

Mrs. Eliza Hartle • 

9-10-1782 

— 


8 

Mrs. Mary Hastings, wife of Warren 
Hastings and her daughter Elizabeth. 

11-7-1769 

(In the 2nd year 
of her age). 

Erected by her hus- 
band Warren Has- 
tings. Rest<.)red by 
Government of Ben- 
gal, in 1863. 

10 

Mrs. Sarah Mattocks, wife of Lt. 
C. 0* Donel John Mattocks. 

4-10-1747 

27 years 

Grand-daughler of 
the Great Hampden, 
Esq. 

11 

Mr. Joseph Bourdiew 

29-8-1790 

21 years. 


13 

Charles Oommelin, Esq. . . 

26-12-1788 . . 

81 years. 


16 

Thomas Dugald Campbell, Esq. 

« 

6-10-1784 at 
> Rangamatty. 

32 years. 


16 

Arthur Downie*. . • , ** 

21-^1784^ . . 

34 years. 


17 

• • 

John Peach, Esq. 

• • • 

' B 

24-8-1790 

31 years. » ♦ 



Totftl number of graves^ 18. 
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(e) Duich Ctrmtery ai Kalilcapore. Mauta Kalikapore, J. L, No; 99, P. S, Berhampore T^m. 

Plat No. 29. • 48 acres. 


[ProteVsted under the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (VII of 1904).] 


Serial 
No. of 
grave. 

Name of deceased. 

• 

1 

Date apd place of 
, de^ih. 

Date of birth or 
age. 

, Remarks. 

1 

1 

Gregorius Herclots 

14th February 1787 

29th November 1739. 


3 

Temerus Cantor Visscher . . 

1 

Slst January 1778 

.... 


12 

Matthaus Arnold Brake 

and 

Johanna P. Vans Brake 

4th September 1772 

4th September 1772 

26th August 

25th October 17^. 

Year illegible. 

18 

Danniel Vander Muyil 

16th May 1721 

.... 


22 

Johann Gantvort Van Aalten 

20th October U92 

22nd January 1728. 

{ 



Total number of graves 22. The rest do not bear any inscription,. 


APPENDIX XIII. 

a 

List of aroM oxoluM fran Mo pronnf oporation. 


District Murshidabad. 





Area in 

Area in 

• 


Name of mauza. 


respect of 

respect of 

Remarks. 

Thana. 

J. L. No. 

mauzas 

mauzas 

No. of Government 




entirely 

partly 

Notification. 




excluded. 

excluded. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Berhampore town 

Sahajadpur 

24 

811-20 


No. 9076 L.R., dated 






the 13th September 
1916. 

Ditto . . i 

1 

Rangamati Cliandpara . . 

60 

216-71 


Ditto.’ 

fhtto 

Arazi Chiruti . . 

34 


208-76 

No. 12239 L.R., 






dated the 15th 
^December 191f 

Ditto 

Chumrigachha 

38 

• • 

1,051-97 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Chhiruti 

49 

• • 

258-81 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Samaskar 

60 

• • 

7-82 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Harirampore 

115 

•• 

281-51 

No. 2009 T.R., dated 
the 7th October 
1912. 

Ditto 

Baliadanga . . 

116 

•• 

208-57 

Ditto. 




1,027-91 

2,017-43 


Naoda 

Bali 



4,207-23 

Nos. 0981 L.R. and 


j 



• 

9979 L.R.. dated 
the 26th October 

« 



• 


1 1914. 

Hariharpara . . 

Khosalpur ; . 


249-54 

.. 

No. 2009 T.R., dated 





• 

• 

the 7th October 





‘ 

1912. 

Ditto 

Baruipara 


1,078*27 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

t 

Jamalpur 

■ 

523-64 

•• 

4 ♦ 

Ditto. 
























Area in 

Area in 

> 


Name of mauza. 


respect of 

respect of 

Remarks. 

Thaiia. 

J. L. No. 

mauzas 

mauzas 

No. of Government 




entirely 

partly 

Notification. 




exclud^. 

excluded. 


1 

2 

3 ^ 

. 4 

5 

6 

Hariharpara 

Nashipur 

31 

231-61 


No. 2008 T.R., dated 




the 7th October 
1912. 



Ditto 

Bainpur 

f 

3 


48M1 

No. 2009 T.R., dated 





the 7th October 


» 




1912. 

Ditto 

Balarampur ) . . 

4 

•• 

2-11 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Harishpur 

11 


-15 

No. 2012 T.R., dated 





the 7th October 


* 

» 



1912. 

Ditto 

Kismat Imadpur 

17 

•• 

11-94 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Bukunpur 

30 


89-85 

Nos. 2009 and 2012- 


• 




T.R., dated the 7th 


• 




October 1912. 

Ditto « . . 

Hariharpara . . 

32 

.. 

2,762-60 

No. 2006, 2009, 2010, 





2012 T.R., dated 
the 7 th October 







1912. 

Ditto 

Dasturpara . . 



39-13 

No. 2009, 2010, 2012- 
T.R., dated the 7th 
October 1912. 


Ditto 

Lochanmati Dangapara . . 

47 


135-21 

Ditto. 

• 



2,083-06 

3,622-10 


Beldanga 

Joykrishnapur 

88 

41-97 


No. 12239 L.R.^ dated 
the 15th December 


•j 




1915. 

Ditto 

Sujapur 

101 

270-37 

.. 

No. 7311 L.R., dated 




the 6th September 
1918, and No. 1595- 
L.R., dated the Ist 
October 1917. 


$ 



Ditto 

Char Erardanga 

102 

541-10 

-- 

Ditto. 

1 

Ditto 

Kadkhali 

103 

578-38 

-- 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ramnagar 

104 

975-75 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kataikona 

77 


225-17 

No. 12239 L.R., 




dated the 15th 
December 1915. 



Ditto 

Paiichkatia . . 

85 

-- 

101-50 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Arazi tToykrishnapur , .. 

91 

•• 

116-75 

Ditto. 

Ditto • . . 

Narikelbari . . 

• 95 

•• 

4-16 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

PaliUpara ♦ . . 

,94 

$ 

641-50 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

Mahatpore . . • • 

98 

-• 

444 -i52 

Ditto. 

• • 

« 


2,407-67 

1,532-60 









Area in Area in 
respect of respwtof Remarks. 

Thana. Name of mauza. J. L. No. mauzas mauzas No. of Goveriament 

entirely partly Notification, 

excluded. exolud^. 


1 

2 

A 

.s 

4 

6 

6 

Domkal 

Daser Cliak . . 

•• 

19 

583*55 


No. 9076 L.R., dated 
the 13th September 
1915. 

Ditto 

Jot Kanai 

•• 


1,720*26 

•• 

Pitto. 

Ditto 

Gokul Chak . . 

• * 


370*38 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Par Raghunathpur 

- 


1»684*85 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Debottar Lakshminarayan- 
pur. 

■ 

1,007*81 

*• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Harisankarpur 

•• 

■M 

1,224*96 

•• 

Ditto. 





6,651-81 

•• 


Jalangi 

(All except J.L. Nos. 
41 and 42.) 

38, 

•• « 

47,453*08 

• 

No. 9076 L.R., dated 
the 13th September 
1915. 







Bhagawangola 

Hanumantanagar 

•• 

1 

•• 

6,831*92 


Ditto 

Mewakliaiia . . 

• • 

3 

421-79 

• • 

No. «)076 L.R., dated 
the 13th September 
1915. 

Ditto 

Baligram 


64 

363-28 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Nayakharida Babupur 

•• 

67 

2,837-14 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Nirmalchar . . 


68 

134-81 


No. 10333L.R., dated 
the 6th November 
1914, and No. 9076- 
L.R., dated the 13th 
September 1915. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dihi Dumuria 

Alaipur 


69 

72 

3,068-98 

225-32 


No. 9076L.R., dated 
the 13th September 
1915. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Saiikarpur 


73 

218-58 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Saidpur 


74 

667-40 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Goalpara 


75 

207-37 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Nazirpur 


76 

371-87 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sahapur 

• • 

102 

343-90 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Arazi Ajaipur 

• • 

103 

70-63 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Saralpur 

• • 

104 

648-13 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Giridharpur . . 


105 

222-43 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Gopirampur .. 


^ 111 

- 237-66 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Benipur 


J12 

345-47 

( 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Jazira Char Dumuria 


127 

2,042-71 

•• 

Ditto. 





12,327 -37* 

6,831-92 
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Thana. 


Namo of mauza. 


J. L. No. 

Area in 
roapoct of 
maiizas 
entirely 
excluded. 

Area in 
reapoot of 
Inauzas 
partly 
excluded 

Romarka. 

No. of Government 
Notification. 

1 


2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

Baninagar 

9 

Jot Balaram . . 

•• 

2 

22 17 

•• 

No. fK)76 L.R., dated 
the 13 th September 
1915. 

Ditto 

. . 

Baninagar Khaa Taluk 

• • 

80 

944-41 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

.. 

Banagara 

• • 

87 

1,969 ‘97 

“ 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Majhar I)iar 

• • 

88 

2,255-40 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Katlamari 

• • 

89 

3,978-51 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

• . 

Nabipur 

•• 

, 90 

2,080-17 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Bajnagar 

• * 

' ‘91 

3,281-01 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Ramohandrapur 

•• 

92 

630-20 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Sibnagar 

« 

93 

2,919-15 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Rajabahi Khash Mahal 

• • 

95 

425 ‘31 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Sarandajpur .. 

• • 

96 

1,652-42 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Char Katlamari 

• • 

97 

671-48 


Ditto 

Ditto 

• • 

Char Nabipur Dihi 

• • 

98 

114-02 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

•• 

Char Rajanagar 

• • 

99 

362-29 

•• 

Ditto. 






21,306-61 

•• 

' 

Lalgola 


Bayra 

•1 

•• 

' 3 

1,721-96 

•• 

No. 9076L.R., dated 
the 13th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Ditto 

• . 

Radhakrishnapur 

•• 

« 

4 

250-92 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Malatipur ' . . 

•• 

5 

141-49 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Khalifabaj 

•• 

6 

69-16 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Sahabajpur .. 

•• 

7 

179-96 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Kalkali 

•• 

8 

105-21 1 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

. • 

Paharpur 

•• 

9 

1,241-85 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Chak Dihi Ganeshpur 

•• 

14 

195-36 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Goiirida»pur .. 

•• 

15 

425-37 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Ramna Bagearai 

•• 

16 

92-10 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Ekdalia 

# 

69 

a 

53-86 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• « 

Nara^^npur .. 

• 

• 9 

70 

102-41 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Ganeshpur . . ’ 

9 9 

71 

*1,163-85 

• • 

• « 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


' Arazi Narayanpur ^ 

9 9 

• 72 

41-65 


Ditto. 

' " — T ^ 


38 
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Tliana. < 

Name of mauza. 



Area in 
ijespeot of 
mauzas 
entirely 
excluded. 

Area i!n 
respect of 
mauzas 
partly 
excluded. 

No. of Govermnent 
Notification. 

1 

2 


HI 

4 

5 

• 6 

Lalgola 

Durgapur 

•• 

73 

192-73 

*• 

No. 9076L. R., dated 
the 13th September 
1916. 

EMtto 

Krishnapur . . 

• • 

74 

703-86 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Lalgola 

• • 

80 

1,446-71 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Durlabhpur . . 


82 

1,032*35 

1 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kaninagar 

•• 

83 

203*05 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Asaria'daba Khas Mahal 


86 

1,328-69 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Naosara Khas Mahal 

• • 

87 

1,173-30 

• • k. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Char Barnish 

• • 

88 

‘ 88*74 

• * 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Krishnapur . . 

•• 

90 

195-77 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Hazi Muhammadpur 

•• 

91 

465*83 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Radhakantapur 

•• 

96 

5 

452-73 


Ditto. 





13,067*91 



Kslndi 

Ditto 

Arazi ("haodpara 

Hijal Thakuranir Chak 


39 

98 

221-58 

799-53 


No. 12239L.R., dated 
the 15th Dccomber 
1915. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Joyrami)ur . . 

•• 

99 

235-75 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

BhabanandapuF 

•• 

100 

219-40 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

SadpiiF 

•• 

65 


536*03 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Jasahari 

• • 

67 


22*95 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Rambhadrabati 

• • 

68 


40*06 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Dohalia 

. • 

84 


345*69 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sibrambati 

• • 

87 


2 51 

Ditto. 

r 

Ditto 

Ruppur 

• • 

85 


*20 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kalyanpur 

• • 

64 


65*(K) 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Baghdanga . . 

•• 

91 


26*42 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Parbatipnr 

• • 

16 


233 13 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Bundai 




*66 

Jhtto. 

Ditto 

Hijal 

• • 

41 


3,466*20 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ranipur 

i 

101 

• 

3-79 

Ditto. 





' 1,476-26 

4,742-64 







m 


Thuia. 

1 

Name of maussa. 

• 2 

1 

Area in 
respect of 
maozas 
entirely 
excluded. 

.4 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas part- 
*ly excluded 

5 

^Remarks. 

No. of Government 
Notification. 

. 6 

t 

Bharatpur 

Arazi Chiiator 

27 

28-00 


No. 12239L.R., 

dated the 15th 
DecciinbiT 1915. 

Ditto 

Bil Karul 

125 

8B9-64 

• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

1 

Britti Gangedda 

4 

•• 

3-48 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

Martiara 

6 


173-25 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

Ajitpur 

7 


106-77 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Jajan 

• 9 

1 

3-54 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

4 

Sripatipijr 

*19 

1 

149-23 

No. 1469L.R., dated 
the 7 th March 
DK)4. 

Ditto 

Ganged da 

• 

20 

• • 

246-14 

No. 12239L.R., dated 
the 15th Decembe^r 
1915. 

Ditto 

8iraiilgacldii . . 

21 


6-78 

Ditto. 

Ditto • . . 

Rajaramporo 

22 


613-55 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Chamardani 

25 

•* 

15-70 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

HankpaliHa 

26 

•• 

158-25 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Bhabanipur 

29 

•• 

114-63 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Chuator . # 

31 

•• 

216-10 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Arazi Bliabanipiir 

33 

•• 

60-96 

Ditto. 

Ditto • . . 

lbraliinii)ore 

34 

•• 

41-54 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Jakliani 

36 

•• 

-29 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Rffiha PaliHa 

39 

»• 

10-02 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Santoalipiir 

40 

•• 

748-92 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

Gadda 

44 

1 

111-33 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Gayosabad 

63 


5-63 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sunuti 

64 

• • 

722-58 

Ditto. 

I>itto 

Salu 

61 1 

•• 

17-28 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kharinda 

63 

•• 

•59 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Parbbatpur 

64 


38-95 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Bharatpur 

68 


1,910-22 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Alugranip 

• 

69 


28-01 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

Sunia 

. 70 


318-25 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sehalai 

» 

71 

t 

• 

1-38 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Madanpur-Dafarpur ' . . 

' 73 


19Q-7^ 

Ditto. 

. Ditto 

1 Sijgram > 

* 81 

•• 

1-92 

Ditto. 

1 c 
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Thana. 

• 

Name of mauza. 


J. L. No. 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
entirely 
exolud^. 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
partly 
excluded. 

Remarks. 

No. of Government 
Notification. 

1 


2 



4 

5 

’ 6 

Bharatpur 

•• 

Bholta 

•• 

82 

•• 

355-86 

No. 12239 L.B., dated 
the I6th December 
1916. 

Ditto 

. • 

Syed Kulutia 


83 


•74 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Binodia 


84 


1-39 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. • 

Gulutia 


86 


, 319-09 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Jaulia 


95 


2-71 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. • 

Dakshin Khanda 


9 ir 


20-41 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Salar 


102 


4.- 23 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Kagram 


104 


3-48 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Dhandanga 


105 

» H- 

749-74 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Kandra 


114 

.. ' 

5-45 

Ditlo. 

Ditto 

, , 

Senpara 


117 


24-21 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

. . 

Salinda 


122 


10-lS 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Munsurpur 


123 


•76 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Sahapur 


124 


723 13 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Narayanpar 


128 


38*52 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Kataikona 


134 


542*42 

Ditto. 






917-64 

8,818-34 

' 

Khargram 


Sibjnir 

• • 

83 

23-71 


No. 972L.R., dated 
the 27th Januavy 
1914. 

Ditto 


Harinagar 

• • 

12G 

69-68 

• • 

Nc. 12239 L.R.. 

dated the 15th 
December 1915. 

Ditto 

• • 

Haladharpur Arazi 

• • 

143 

23-41 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

•• 

Haladharpur 

• • 

147 

28-66 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

.. 

Mandalsar 

•• 

97 * 

* • 

893-61 

No. 972L. R., dated 
the 27th January 
1914. 

Ditto 


Garutia 

• • 

116 

• • 

661-28 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• . 

Naidihi 

• • 

119 

t 

304-88 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Eroali 

• • 

106 

1 ■ • 

3-28 

Ititto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Jamuni 

• • 

137 

r ‘ 

• • 

. 2-70» 

No. 12239 L. R., 
dated the 15th 
December 1915. 

Ditto 

•• 

Kalgram 

• • 

188 

f 

• « •» 

6-44 

i ^ 

Ditto. 
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Thana. 

Name of mauza. 


J. L. 

No. 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
entirely 
excluded. 

Area in 
re/ipect of 
mauzas 
partly 
excluded. 

Remarks. 

No. *of Government 
Notifiteation. 

1 

• 2 


3 

• 

• 

4 

• . 

5 

. 6 

— — f 

Khargram 

Ninur 

•• 


112 


4-92 

No. 972L.R., dated 
the 27th January 
1914. 

Ditto 

Jote Seha 

. . 


84 


2-06 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

Kirtipur 

•• 


98 

•• 

3-73 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

Margram | 



88 

• • 

5-48 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Aira 




•• 

2MS 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kasigram 

• 

• 

96 

•• 

2-21 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Garnlia, 



*114 

• 

2-09 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Atai 



86 

•• 

43-00 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Saliapiir 

• * • 


95 

•• 

•87 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

• 

Maiiikpur 



142 


2-05 

No. 12239 L. R., 
dat($d the 1 5th 

December 1915. 

Ditto 

Raypiir 

• . 


125 

•• 

4-05 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Harinarayanpiir 



131 


469-39 

Ditto. 





135-20 

2,433-31 


Burwan 

• 

Ranieftwarpur 

•• 


120 

67-64 


No. 1 2239 L.R., dated 
the 15th Deccmlier 
1915. 

Ditto 

Katna 

. . 

• 

59 

•• 

421-95 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kalla 

. . 


69 

•• 

3-58 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Singadda 

• • 


70 

•• 

1-88 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

Raniara Masadda 

. . 


71 

•• 

413-75 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Srihatta 

• . 


123 

•• 

613-75 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Bajhat Siuli 

• • 


136 

•• 

42-52 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Hatisala 

a 

• . 


141 

•• 

6-20 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Panchtliupi 

•• 


149 

•• 

•29 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Maliandi 

•• 


151 

•• 

3-67 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Baidyanathpur 

• - 


154 

•• 

4-47 

Ditto. 


* 

• 


67-64 

1,512-06 


• 

Raghunathganj 

Bamdebpur , 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

33 

• 

489*45 

• 

• • 

No. 9076 L. R., dated 
the 13th Septem- 
ber 1915* 

Ditto 

' Rameawarpur • 

•• 

• 

34 

246-00 

-• 

Ditto. 

• 
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Thelna. 

• Name of mauza. 


Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
entirely 
excluded. 

Arek in 
respect of 
mauzas 
partly 
excluded. 

Bemarks. 

No. of Government 
Notification. 

1 

2 

' * 

4 

5 

« 6 

Raghunathganj 

Giria 

36 

1,622-26 

•• 

r 

No. 9076 L. R., dated 
the 13th Septem* 
her 1915. 

Ditto 

Pirojpujr 

36 

1,877 -76 


Ditto, 

Ditto 

Kajikala 

37 

188 -84 

« 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Bamdastuli 

38 

28-64 

« 

I ’ ’ 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Chaksadpur 

39 

193 -95 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sadpur 

40* 

134-19 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Binoddighi 

41 

‘ 272 -96 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Hirkati 

42 

65 -97 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Dayarampore 

43 

234-39 

1 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Bajitpur 

44 

259-84 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Hirkati 

45 

65-60 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Dariapur 

40 

74 -67 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Khamra 

47 

170-83 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sibpur 

48 

313 -28 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Indranarayanpur 

49 

71-92 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kalamati 

50 

27*48 

• . 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kajimati 

61 

70-13 


Dittc. 

Ditto 

Kanaimati 

62 

111-97 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Pania 

63 

29-01 

. . 

• Ditto. 

Ditto 

Narukhari 

64 

332 -86 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Dubra 

66 

619 -94 

. - 

Ditto# 

Ditto 

Jot Biswanath 

66 

180-24 

• . 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Char Gotha 

67 

38 -30 


No. 10333 L. B., 
dated the 6th Nov- 
ember 1914, and 
No. 9076 L. B., 
dated the 13th 
September 1916. 

Ditto 

Mai Gotha 

68 

8-36 

•• 

No. 9076 L. B., 
dated the 13th 
September 1915. 

Ditto 

Sekhalipur 

69 

1,108<48 

. • 

Ditto. 


% 




c 

Ditto 

Khandua 

60 

. ' 

1,516-08 

( 

Ditto. 


• 1 


10,233 -28, 


■ 
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Thana. 

1 

Name of mauza. 

2 

J. L. No. 

3 .. 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
entirely , 
excluded. 

4 

Area in 
respect of 
fnauzas 
partly 
excluded. 

5 

Remarks. 

No.* of Government 
Notification. • 

6 

1 

Siiti 

Bajo Gazipur 

6 

494-26 

•• 

Nos. 9980 and 9982- 
L. R., dated the 
26th October 1914. 

Ditto 

Madhupur 

55 

60-95 

•• 

No. 9076 L. R., dated 
the 13th Si-.ptom- 
ber 1916. 

Ditto 

» 

Dafahat 

58 

671 -93 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Jaglai 

57 

174-96 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Rainapur 

. 60 

840 16 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Lakshniiuagar 

61 

329-24 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Syampur 

62 

64-33 

*• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Punropara 

63 


1,733-28 

Nos. 9980 and 9982- 
L. R., dated the 
26th October 1914. 

Ditto • . . 

Kaghunathpur 

64 

231 -45 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Hasaiiipiir 

65 

210*00 


No. 9076 L. R., daUni 
the 13th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Ditto 

Gouraiigaj)ur 

66 

433 IK) 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

(‘1iai])ara 

67 

343 *03 

*• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

C1uikj)ura})ara 

68 

217 *38 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto • 

Ichhlainpur 

69 

189*37 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Chak Mcghoan 

70 

309 *3S 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

iSyainpur 

71 

23 *86 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Paka 

*72 

2,347 *88 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• 

Narayanjiur 

73 

1,311 *33 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Arazi Gotha 

74 

29 *85 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Arazi Ramkantapur 

75 

61 *83 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

a 

Kakramari 

76 

366 *77 


Nos. 9980 and 9982- 
L. R., dated tho 
26th October 1914. 

Ditto 

Lakshmipur 

77 

128 -33 


No. 9076 L. R., dated 
the 13th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Ditto 

Chandamari 

80 

154 *56 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Gotha 

81 

• 

221 *05 

•• 

* Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sreerampur^ 

82 

# 

138 *45 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Fatepur 

83 

193 *75 

• J 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ramkantapur 

84 

94 10 

i 

Ditto. 
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c 

Thana. 


Name of mauza. 


J. L. No. 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
entirely 
exlcuded. 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
partly 
excluded. 

Remarks. 

No. of Government 
Notification. 

1 


, 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

Suti 


Nurpur-Narayanpur 

s- 

85 

1,124-66 

•• 

No. 9076 L. R., dated 
the 13th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Ditto 


Nurpur 


86 

•• 

1,319-62 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Chak Saiyadpor 

•• 

87 

70-43 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Fatullai)ur 

•• 

^ 88 

61-08 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Naya Bahadurpur 

•• 

89 

811 -17 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Panchgachliia 

•• 

90 

113 -31 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Sonapur 

•• 

99 

84-85 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Monoliarpur 

•• 

112 

73-03 

•• 

Ditto. 






11,969-72 

3,052 -90 


Samserganj 

•• 

Dohitpur 


29 

393-62 

•• 

No.9076>L.R..<latOKl 
the 13th SepUtm- 
her 1916. 

Ditto 


Fatcpur 


30 

91 -52 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Beoa 


31 

2,042-00 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Sikarpur 


32 

61-99 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Jadabpur-Nimtala 


33 

112 -00 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Bharatpur 


34 

40-82 


DitU>. 

IJitto 


Govindapur 


35 

631 -51 


Ditto, 

Ditto 


Srimantapiir 


36 

1,781 -45 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Piiranchandipiir 


37 

632-40- 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Sahcbnagar 


38 

86-28 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Chandipur 


39 

169-25 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Andhua 

I 


40 

524-49 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Chanki 


41 

144-75 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Langaldahi'Ramnagar 


42 

68-69 


• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Srirampur 


43 

232-03 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Kasinagar 


44 

132-77 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Sahanagar 


45 

149-90 

• • 4- 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Fatopur 


46 

205-43 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


1 Jafarganj 

1 


47 

835-66 

* • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


1 

Samaspur 


'48 

127 16 


Ditto. 

Ditto 


Ballalpur 


49 

• 731 -32 

t 


‘Ditto. 
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tuiik. 


IfsmiB of ndiauzO. 

J. L. No. 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
entirely 
excluded. 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
. partly 
excluded. 

Bemarks. 

No. bf Government 
Notification. 

1 


’ 2 

3 • 

. . • 

• 4 

5 

6 



lAharia 

50 

142-78 

•• 

No. 9076 L. R.. 
dated the 13th 
September 1915. 

Ditto 

• « 

Biillalpur-Brahmottet 

* 

51 

41 -29 

• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Kalupata 

6% 

124-23 

•• 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

• • 

Iinamnagar 

53 

217 -06 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Baikunthapur « .. . 

• 

.54 

105-13. 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

•• 

Beniagram 

55 

1,284 U 

1 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Asua 

56 

169-86 

•• 

1 Ditto, 

• 

Ditto 

- 

Hosenpur 

57 

. 446 -36 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Kuli 

58 

2,989 -29 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Bbabanipur 

59 

733 -96 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Kankuria 

88 

865-04 

•• 

Nos. 9980 and 9982- 
L. R.> dated the 
26th October 1914. 

Ditto 

• • 

Jafrabad 

• 

89 

753-54 


Ditto. 

• 

Ditto 

• • 

Ahupnagar 

• 

a 

90 

1,91921 


No. 9076 L.R., dated 
the 13th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Ditto 

• • 

Ldpur 

i 

1,171 -29 


Nos. 9980 and 9982- 
L. R., dated the 
26th October 1914. 

Ditto 

•• 

JUtoari 

1 

92 

4-74 


No. 9076 L. R., dated 
the 13th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Ditto 

• •' 

Palranpara 

93 

1,399-16 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

• • 

Jigri Kulgachhi 

1 

94 

102-05 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

0' • 

• 

Si&tagar 

. 96 

307-48 

•• 

ifitto. 

Ditto 

• •' 

f 

1 

Aijunpur 


. 313 -94 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

• . 

1 

J 

Sankhopara • 

* 97 

436-87 


Ditto. 


« 


39 
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Thana. « 

Name of mauza. 

■ 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
entirely 
excluded. 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
partly 
excluded. 

Remarks. 

No. of Goremment' 
Notifioatim. 

1 

2 

HBi 

4 

6 

• 6 

- — ~“T 

Samaerganj 

1 

Deonapur 

98 

2,237 14 

•• 

1 

No. 9(i76 L. B., 
dated the l3th 
September 1915. 

Ditto 

Balarampur . . 

99 

113 04 

•• 

Ditto. 

• 

Ditto 

Anantapur 

* 100 

• • 

2,672-60 

/ 

No. 1366 L. B., dated 
the 9th July 1913. 

Ditto 

Sikdarpiir 

101 

93 -13 

•• 

No. 9076 L.B., dated 
the 13th Septem- 
l)er 1916. 

Ditto 

Loharpur 

102 

W7 10 


Nos. 0980 and 9982- 
L. R., dated the 
26th October 1914. 

Ditto 

Jaladhipur 

103 

173-31 

•• 

No. 9076 L. R., dated 
the 13th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Ditto 

Dhusaripara . . 

104 

818-04 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Hasimpur 

105 

111 -63 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

S(^rpur 

106 

156-30 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kasimnagar . . 

107 

8-65 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Nimtita 

108 

42-67 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Durgapur 

109 

223-70 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Radhanagar . . 

110 

647-33 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Haridebpur . . 

111 

59-80 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kamalpiir 

112 

226-85 

» • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sobhapiir . . 

114 

243-65 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Arazi Dharampur 

115 

18 -29 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Dharampur . . 

116 

133-94 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Chandpur . . . ^ 

117 

* 

19-77 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Jot Kasi 

< 118 

81-08 

• 

4 

• • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

t 

Baidyanathpur 

119 

' 1,432 -?8 


jltftto. 
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Thana. 

1 

Name of mauza. 

t 

2 

1 

Area in 
respect of 
manzas 
entirely 
excluded. 

• 

» 4 

Area in 
respect of 
mauzas 
• partly 
excluded. 

5 

Remarks. 

No. of Government . 
Notification. 

• 6 

Samserganj 

Nutan Char Tarapur 

120 

432 03 

•• 

No. 9076 L. R., dated 
the 13th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Ditto 

Nutan Char Jamalpur 

0 

121 

96*38 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ramnagar 

122 

122 *49 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sukdobptir . > ^ 

123 

72*69 

•• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Jamalpur 

124 

56*18 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sadek 

• 

*126 

0 • 

49 *07 

•• 

Ditto. 


• 


30,897 *28 

2,672 -so 

1 



Abstract of area* cxeiudMl tram the operation. 


Name of thana. 


Area in respect 
of mauzas en- 
tirely excluded. 

Area in respec*! 
of mauzas part- 
ly excluded. 

Total. 

Berhamporo town 


1,027 *91 

2,017*43 

3,045-34 

Naoda 

•• 


4,207-23 

4,207-23 

Hariharpara , 

*• 

2,083 06 

3,522-10 

5,605*16 

Beldanga 

•• 

2,407 *57 

1,532-60 

3,940 -.17 

Domkiil . . • . . 


(>,(>51 -81 


6,651*81 

Jalangi 

• 

47,453 *08 


47.453*08 

Bhagawangola . . * . . 


12,327 *37 

6,831-92 

19,159*29 

Raninagar . . 


21,306 -51 


21,306-61 

Lalgola 

•• 

13,067 -91 


13,067-91 

Kandi 


1,476 -26 

4,742*64 

6,218-90 

e 

Bharatpnr . . 

•• 

917 -64 

8,818*34 

9,735-98 

Khargram . . 

• • 

135 

2,433*31 

2,568-57 

Burwan 


67-64 

1,512*06 

1,679-70 

Raghunathganj ... 

•• 

10,233 -28 

•• 

10,233-28 

Suti 


11,969-72 

3,052*90 

* 16,022-62 

• 

Samserganj .. 

• • 

30,897 -28 

2,672*50 

33,569-78 

• 

■ 

• 

• 162,022-30 

41,343-03 

• • 

203,365 *33aores 
or 

317*76 
sq. miles. 

• 













APPtMllX XfVi 

Lilt it wbiiM iaktii in n^dmiiiii if iui^ MMMiiiii 


bistrid Uurahidahad. 



At last settlement. 

At present settlement. 

Remarks. 

6 

Tauzi No. 

1 

Area. 

2 

Revenue. 

3 

Area. 

4 

Revenue. 

5 

602 

Acres. 

69 

Bs. a. 

130 0 

Acres. 

70 11 

Rs. a. p. 

' 224 0 0 


603 

109 

476 0 

112 -32 

476 0 0 


636 

364 

616 0 

• 363-96 

916 0 0 


656 

183 

261 0 

144 -27 

719 0 0 


661 

1,032 

1,545 0 

840-83 

2,240 0 0 


562 

294 

464 0 

294 47 

454 0 0 


666 

1,113 

1,487 0 

1,045-68 

2,166 0 0 


667 

407 

611 0 

402-25 

1,420 0 0 


672 

54 

144 0 

52 '90 

232 0 0 


673 

330 

541 0 

322 -82 

849 9 0 


676 

643 

845 0 

654-68 

996 0 0 


577 

588 

615 0 

596 -36 

1,002 0 0 

• 

683 

1 

3,058 

6,078 3 

3,047 -03 

8,616 3 0 


296 

464 

944 0 

466-02 

1,200 4 0 


659 

3,870 

3,662 0 

1,617 -26 

4,064 6 8 

I 

1 

669 

t 

102 

1,166 0 

103 -67 

1,261 3 0 


671 

426 

^,287 0 

, 388 -91 

1,468 12 8 


680 

1,643 

6,079 ^3 

1,650-04 

6,423 0 11 


842 

89 

980 0 

' 89-26 

. 1,034 14 0 





















At last aettlemeat. 

At proaeot aettiement. 

%eoMik8. 



A^b. 



Area. 

•Keir^enue. 



V . 


2 

3 


. 4 

5 


6 


• 


Acres. 

Ba. 

a. 

• • 

Acres. 

Rs. a. p. 

• 

1197 

• • 

•• 

11 

20 

0 

12-66 

28 12 

0 


>1462 

• ■ 

•• 

106 

• 

349 

0 

100-62 

453 2 

.0 


1603 

• • 

•• 

^ 4 

17 

0 

3-66 

17 5 

0 


2761 

• • 

•• 

t 

1,782 

6,687 

0 

1,583-58 

6,383 1 

10 


2762 


•• 

132 

• 

• • 361 

•0 

132 -31 

. 346 6 

0 


2964 

• 

•• 

4 

17 

0 

3*87 

22 8 

0 


3062 

• • 

• 

•• 

* • • 

• 

• 

7-32 

332 0 

0 

Without demand 

previously. 

3128 

• 

•• 

682 

615 

0 

678-41 

650 0 

0 


1482 

•• 

•• 

168 

551 

0 

151 *96 

551 0 

0 


1483 


•• 

133 

147 

0 

94*59 

147 0 

0 


1484 

•• 

•• 

79 

135 

0 

66-94 

213 0 

0 

- 

1485 

• 

• • 

•• 

25 

55 

• 

0 

18-82 

65 0 

0 


1486 

• • • 

•• ' 

367 

492 

0 

348 -67 

689 0 

0 


• 

1487 

•• 

•• 

308 

• 

419 

• 

0 

307-66 

605 0 

0 

1 


1488 

• • 

•• 

163 

271 

0 

163 -14 

409 0 

0 


1489 

• • 

•• 

216 

i 

382 

0 

147 -76 

493 0 

0 


4633 

• 

• • 

.. 

22 

50 

0 

23-37 

94 0 

0 


1676 

• • 

•• 

11 

22 

0 

12-39 

31 0 

0 


1780 

• • 

* * • 

19 

83 

0 

14 *67 

70 0 

0 


1843 


•• 

29 

46 

0 

j 

26 -13 

81 0 

0 


1963 

•• 

• 

• 

• 7 

.15 

(J 

• 7 -18 

18 0 

• 

0 

• 


1964 

• • 


16 

’ 24 

0 

18-30 

36 0 

0 









3022 


1961 

1974 

2736 

584 

685 

687 

689 

598 

699 

1449 

1451 

1453 

1464 
1455 

1457 

1458 

1460 

1461 
1463 

1465 

1479 

1480 

1481 
2758 
2769 
2764 
2792 
2986 
3027 

i 

3046 

3050 


At last settlement. At present settlement. 

TaiiziNo. I Remarks. 

Area. Revenue. Area. Revenue.; 


1 



5 , 6 

Rs. a. p. 

105 0 0 
21 13 0 

106 0 0 

2,054 0 '0 

< 

4,025 0 0 
686 0 0 
229 0 0 
1,346 0 0 
381 0 0 
627 0 0 
815 0 0 
237 0 0 
982 14 p 
.521 0 0 
87 0 0 
264 0 0 
64 0 0 
78 0 0 
715 0 0 
203 11 0 
331 12 0 
319 3 0 
546 5 0 
3,720 0 0 
1,287 0 0 
365 0 0 
190 0 0 
66 0 0 . 

9 0 0 
3,742 0 p , 

24 ^ 0 0 


48,019 12 


24,681 16 71,736 1 1 























APPENDIX XV, 


LM ot rhran fariwii up in diara ratumpliont thowing tha nraas muniMl lor oneh nowlg croiM oolalo 

•n4 tho rtvtnuo anotsMI. 

District Murahidabad. 


River. 

Tauzi No. 

.^ea. 

Revenue. 

• 

Remarks. 



- 

Rb. a. 


The Mayorakshi .. 

3193 

22 -60 

21 11 



3194 

22 42 

•• 

Left without demand. 


3195 

147 -83 

202 0 



SIJMi 

27 *75 

66 12 



3197 

• 10 -37 

35 0 



• 

• 

a 



3198 

76 06 

•• 

Left without demand. 


i 3199 

60 15 

1 

174 3 



3200 

2-26 

8 8 



3201 

49*03 

36 0 



3202 

21 *22 

82 1 



3203 

18-68 

72 5 



3204 

47 42 

181 4 



320i} 

35 -32 

71 0 


1 

3206 

32-28 

84 0 



3207 

2 -52 

5 15 



3208 

48-16 

235 6 



• 





3209 

16 -69 

33 0 



3210 

26 -46 

56 14 



3236 

-42 

2 4 



3237 

3-73 

1 0 



20 

661 -37 

1,359 3 


* The Jellanghi 

3053 

276 -87 

628 0 



3055 

24-01 

79 0 



3056 

21 -73 

48 0 



3057 

32 -76 

91 0 



3058. 

87-76 

236 0 



3059 

242 -64 

843 0 


. 


• 

' 



30C(b 

17 -46 

79 .0 

• 


3061 

11 -67 

25 0 









KTer. 


The Jelluighi (eontd.) 


The IKaliiukri 


The Bahia 


The Bhafprathi 


Tausi No. 

Area. 

Rerenae. 



Rs. a. 

3062 

262*79 

617 0 

3086 

62*46 

222 0 

308? 

28 *69 

60 0 

11 

1.067 *82 

2,928 0 

3166 

70*13 

144 12 

8167 

13*39 

?l 0 

3168 

166*72 

612 12 

3170 

116*33 

283 0 

3171 

38*13 

119 0. 

8172 

28*18 

66 0 

8173 

129*01 

. 303 0 

3174 

89*63 

73 0 

8 

595 42 

1,522 8 

3176 

28*68 

98 1 

3176 

11*60 

19 0 

3177 

12*97 

11 0 

3178 

15*79 

19 0 

3179 

10*12 

27 0 

3180 

28*51 

69 6 

3181 

17 *62 

65 2 

3183 

12*60 

14 3 

8 

137 *89 

312 12 


3064 11 -31 30 16 



10 13 
11*26 
296*76 
196*29 


48 0 
62 6 
623 0 
668 0 


3069 22-7S 43 0 


3070 8 *56 16 0 

«• 


3081 .60*63 124 0 






3073 


£3*87 

^*17 


32i 0 
126 0 


Reautfka. 


3074 


12*04 


29 0 





















40 







r 


River. 


Area. Revenue. 


The Bhagirathi (conftf.) 


The Bhairab 




Rs. a. 

3112,. 

7-29 

11 14 

3113 

97-66 

264 0 

3114 

3115 

18-91 

i 

16-80 

160 0 

160 0 

3116 

3-80 

80 0 

3117 

92-43 

237 0- 

3118 

15 -66 

31 0 

3119 

101 -54 

487 0 

3120 

14 -77 

63 0 

3121 

38 -02 

8 0 

3122 

32 -47 

38 0 

3124 

12-29 

17 0 

3125 

16-21 

34 0 

3184 

-69 

10 0 

3185 

2-07 

12 9 

3186 

5-82 

52 0 

3187 

1 -62 

17 0 

3188 

3-00 

19 5 

3189 

3-46 

28 0 

3190 

,-77 1 

8 5 

3191 

2-61 

15 0 

66 

2,485 -44 

6,730 10 

3123 

11 -42 

44 3 

3127 

9-94 

22 0 

3129 

33-04 

141 10 

3130 

22-50 

108 15 

3131 

31 -49 

146 8 

3132 

34-98 

172 13 

3133 

22-18 

124 10 

3134 

20-27 

112 1 

3136 

\l -86 

62 4 

3136 

17-23 

29 0 

1 

3137 

25-56 

23 0 

3138 

42-49 

, 217 0 


Remarka. 
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Tauai No. 

Area. ' 

Bevenue. 

Remarks. 




Bs. a. 


The Bhairab (eonli^.) 

3139 

28-53 

44 0 



3140 

*97-93’ 

315 0 



3141 

11-35 

26 0 



3142 

26-63 

113 0 

1 


3143 

6-40 

7 13 



3144 

23-49 

70 0 


■$ 

3145 

17-30 

62 5 



3146 

18-98 

85 0 



3147 

9-71 

. 23 0 



3148 

10-16 

39 0 



3149 

11 -42 

48 0 



3160 

15 -83 

73 0 



3151 

11-22 

29 0 



3152 

14-20 

49 10 



3153 

11-72 

1 

60 5 



3154 

10-48 

75 14 



3156 

17-34 

25 0 



3156 

12 -23 

72 0 



3157 

34-83 

111 0 



315& 

83-37 

341 10 



3163 

10 -74 

11 8 



3164 

30 -62 

70 14 



3165 

11 -48 

30 12 



3182 

12-29 

16 3 



3192 

64-62 

119 0 



3212 

150-48 

431 0 



3213 

40-64 

182 15 



3214 

268-54 

1,238 14 



3215 

16-08 

50 0 



3216 

45-22 

141 4 



3217 

38-03 

97 0 



3218 

* 18-59 

18 0 



3219 

• 

23^66 

43 0 



3221 

• 

30-41 

55 0 






The Bhairab (eoneld.) 

, 

3222 

4 

357 09 

Jte. a, 

1,188 10 



. < 

3223 

34-98 

119 0 



3224 

545-29 

207 0 



3225 

12-26 

26 5 



3226 

109 -48 

. S60 0 



3231 

. 31 -32 

67 0 



‘ 4 

3232 

7-26 

32 10' 



1 

3233 

3-46 

28 6 



3234 

6*73 

35 11 



3236 

1*56 

8 7 



56 

1 

2,616 -79 

7,432 0 


AMraet «t rtsumptlMi work dono. 


River. 

Number of 
estates created. 

t 

Area resumed. < 

Revenue secured. 

The Mayurakahi 

20 

661-37 

Bb. a. 

1,360 3 

The Jellanghi 

11 

1,067-82 

2,028 0 

The Sialmari 

8 

596-42 

< 

1,522 S: 

The Babla 

8 

137-80 

312 12 

The Bhagirathi 

66 

4, 

2,486-44 

6,780 10 


The Bhaira 


56 


2,616 72 


7,482 0 
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APPENDIX XVI. 

LM «f NflUfiealloM. 

Murahidabad. 



1 . 


No. of Notifioationa with date. 


Remarka. 


No. 3564L.R. of 10-4-1023 


Authoriaing the preparation of record-of-righta of Murshi- 
dabad dbtrict. 


2. No. 26eiL.R. of 6-3-1926 

3. No. 7963L.R. of 26-7-1936 


AuthoriBing the diara survey of Murahidabad. 

Authorising the survey of Tauzi No. 100 of the Murshi- 
dabad Cottectorate. 


4. No. 1437a<.R. of 16-9-1927* 
6. No. 7019L.R. of 31-3-1028 
6. No. 7920L.R. of 31-3-1928 


.> Authorising the revision of the record-of rights of areas 
, previously done by Rajshahi Party. 


7. No. 14373L.R. of 16-&-1927 


8. No. 16316L.R. of 13-12-1929 


9. No. 9017L.R. of 21-8-1026 


Authorising the survey of Tauzi Noa. 699 and 668 of 
the Murahidabad Collectorate. 

Authorising the survey and the preparation of the record- 
of-iights of temporarily-settlM private estate Nos. 684, 
1463, 3045 and 3046 of Murahidabad. 


10. No. 0018L.R. of 21-8-1926 

11. No. 9019L.R. of 21-8-1926 


^Authorising the survey of estate No. 665 of Murahidabad. 





APPENDIX XVII. 

Summary of the position as regards 
consolidation of holdings. 

One of the important items to be tackled 
create conditions for better revival ot agri- 
culture in the district of Murshidabad is con- 
solidation of lands. I note in brief what can 
be done in the matter of consolidation of 
lands. 

Consolidation Every one acquaint- 

ed with the topography of the villages in Ben- 
gal knows that the plots appertaining to a 
particular holding covered by one tenancy held 
by one or more co-sharers lie scattered about 
in the village. The **plot” is not necessarily 
a piece of land within only one set of 
boundaries without any dividing ail between 
but is a piece of land of the same class be- 
longing to one tenant or set of 'tenants held 
under the same tenancy conditions whicli may 
include more than one geographical plots or 
smaller parcels with distinct dividing 
boundaries of their own. It is important to 
remember this distinction between the settle- 
ment-recognised plot and a geographical plot 
for a correct view of the obstacles to the use 
of mechanical processes, which among others 
is one of the main objectives of consolidation. 
Even when held by the same person in one 
block, plots are divided for the purpo.ses of 
irrigation, etc. 

Now, the consolidation of agricultural lands 
may mean (a) grouping together of all tenan- 
cies held by the same person or the same set 
of persons, or (h) grouping together of all the 
different plots of land held by the same tenant, 
or (c) aggregation of lands to form larger 
units to be owned by the same individual or 
set of individuals within, as far as possible, 
one set of boundaries. 

To effect the first is an easy process. There 
is, however, no legal enactment to force it 
when either the landlord or the tenant object 
to its application ; but in khas mahals and in 
estates of ‘enlightened landlords such consoli- 
dation is frequently effected. Its effect on the 
efficient use of land, however, is nil. It 
simply reduces clerical work in accounts. The 
third one is really a development of the second 
and it is this latter which needs to be exa- 
mined first. It is proposed, therefore, to 
examine how far it is desirable to arrange for 
a geographical juxtaposition of plots held by 
the same individual or set of individuals work- 
ing jointly to create consolidated units or 
blocks within one set of boundaries, and if 
economically desirable how to bring about 
‘ such a juxtaposition. Next, it will be seen if 
the third process raises any complications. 

Causes of disintegration, — The chief causes 
which lead to "disintegration are two (a) the 
laws of inheritance, (h) inequalities in the%d- 
vantages of the different blocks of land to 
cultivators. Th4,. former constitute the per- 
manent and the latter the non-permaneht 
causes of disintegration. iSome detailed con- 
sideration is necessary to appreciate the diffi- 
culties in the way of practically dealing with 
the problem. 


(A.) The two main religious groups inter- 
ested in the land are the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. 

For the Hindus there are two schools deter- 
mining the course of inheritance; the Mitak- 
shara and the Dayabhag. In Bengal the 
number of families governed bv the Mitak-- 
shara system is very limited. The major por- 
tion is governed by the Dayabhag system. In 
both, however, inheritance is determined by 
the q^uestion of the right of offering pindas to 
the dead. Some difference of opinion exists 
as to whether the offering of pindas and in- 
heritance are inseparably connected. But the 
passage of Manu ‘‘pindam dadyat haret 
dhanam’’ ( I ) has 

been generally accepted as the authority for 
the proposition that the right of inheritance 
is founded on the benefit conferred by the 
offering of pinda. It is not necessary to dis- 
. cuss the principles underlying this concep- 
tion. It is sufficient to, note that it seems to 
be a very ancient conception, traces of which 
can be found even among the Greeks and the 
Homans {see Smith’s Greek and Roman anti- 
quities). , This conception among the Aryan 
settlers of India developed into a religion and 
now forms part of the principles on which the 
ritualistic Hindu bases his socio-religious 
practices. It will thus appear that flie prin- 
ciples of inheritance are bound up with the 
religion of the Hindus. 

For the Muhammadans the rules of inherit- 
ance are more definite. Detailed rules — the 
limits and tlie <iuotas — are given in the 
Quoran. Tliey are based on the following 
clearest injunctions : — 

{n) '^Telka hududulla wa main you ti illaho 
wa rasu lahu youd khelho jannatin fajri tnun 
tahtihal anharo khalidina film wa zalikel 
faxczul Azim*\ 
whicji translated means: — 

“These are Allah’s limits and whoever obeys 
Allah and His Apostle He will cause him to 
enter gardens beneath, etc.’’ ' (Chapter IV, 

‘ verse 13). 

(&) “ICrt main yasillaha wa rasulahu yaUi 
adda hududahu youd 'khelho naran khaltdan 
feeha wa lahu azahum muhuni,'* 
which means: — 

“Whosoever disobeys Allah and His Apostlo 
and goes beyond His limits He will cause him 
to enter fire to abide in it and he shall have 
an abasing chastisement” (Chapter IV, verse 
14). 

It is clear, therefore, that the disposition of 
property for the followers of Islam is regulated 
by the clearest injunctions in the Quoran ; and 
deviation therefrom is held as a sin. 

Thus both to the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans the rules of inheritance are a part of 
their re8pe6tive religious codes ; and one may 
say, that the ideas of entail or primoireniture 
or the like, are against their commuimi pre- 
judice. We have to reckrm with the fact, 
therefore, tljat the rules of inheritance will be 
more or less permanent factors continually at 
work ,to disintegrate property at each succes- 
sion and break it up into smaller and smaller 
parcels, and any legislation to alter the rules 



bi inheritance will be interpreted as inter- 
ferenoe with the religions of the people. Con* 
solidation, consequently, once made will be 
immediately unmade and a solution under 
existing conditions will only be temporary in 
effect. 

The other ca^iHe which tends to split up lands 
into small fragments is the inequality in the 
advantages and the class of the land. Suppose 
an individual dies leaving his homestead and 
other lands in different fields. The home- 
stead portion with temples and tanks for use 
is coveted by all for facilities of performing 
religious rights and of meeting domestic 
needs. Similarly, each o( tlie heirs and suc- 
cessors may demand a particular field with 
facilities for irrigation 4o be split up into parts 
for equality of advantage. jVn ainan land has 
got to be split up so that each may have his 
share of amaii as well as of aus or rabi. Over 
and above these each field has got to be 

ailed'' up to hold either rain water or watef 
from irrigation channels. I^eaving* out* the 
question of homestead lauds for the present 
the inequality is mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, of advantages in irrigation and the 
quality and nature of yield. All these are re- 
movable. Science may remove the rinequali- 
ties. But till it does the tendency will be to 
disintegrate. 

F raff institution : advantuyes and duadvan- 
fojr/e.'f.— Fragmentation has advantages: but 
these are entirely due to the present condi- 
tions. The cultivator (o) gets a part of land 
of each class; lie shares the advantages and 
disadvantages with his co-sharers, {h) can 
up his lands and thus retain his share 
of water, and (r) has narrow demarcatiitg 
strips wdiich leave portions for grazing cattle. 

The disadvantages are obvious and are 
mainly these: — 

(a) \V"aste of time and labour in shifting 
his cuttle and iiii])leinents from place 
to place. • 

(h) Being scattered, improvements in the 
shape df devising means of irriga- 
tion l>y sinking w^ells or excavating 
tanks are almost impossible to effect. 

(r) linprove<l appliances which re(;uire 
large blocks to be worked cannot l)e 
introducjed. 

{d) Effective personal supervision is diffi- 
cult. 

(r) Small scattered blocks lead to wastage 
in sec^ls, manure and labour. 

(/) The demarcating strips have to be left 
out of cultivation. 

The exuting (lUh to consolidaiion. — Tlie 
idea of grouping parcels into one block is not 
foreign to the cultivators of Bengal. Any re- 
cord of rights will sliow that there are cases of 
'Utadlayen" or "'ewaj daJehal" whiA means 
that the cultivators have changed lands on tlie 
grounds of contiguity. But mutual arrange- 
7Tient they are kno7)^n occasionally to have 
permanently exchanged plots on *he sajne 
ground. 

.So far as^lTe law is concerned tlie Partition 
Act (Act V of 1893) permits a court at the 


ifistancd of a party applying for partition*of 
• joint property under certain conditions to have* 
it sold up and bought by one. Individual co- 
sharers in agricultural holdings nvith separate 
possession can^ if they desire, and under the. 
conditions laid down in the law, get the hold- 
ings thui^ sold up and bought. The number 
^o# separate holders of a joint holding can thus 
te eliminated. • 

Similarly the Muhammadan law recognises 
a right of pre-emption in sale by holders of 
contiguous lands. 

It appear^^ therefore, that the idea of volun- 
tary exchan^ exists ahd that through the 
Partition Act ^nd the right of pre-emption for 
Muhammadans consolidation of holdings to a 
certain extent is jmssible. The practical 
effect of these aiOs is, however, not very great. 
Exchange on voluntary agreement can only 
be effected by inHiually interested persons 
owning ueighbouriiix lands in different blocks; 
it not infrequently di^)erid8 upon the good-will 
of the landlords too sor their agents. Such 
in. stances, however, are rare. 

The Partition Act procedure involves the 
institution of a civil Huit;N^u(l as it depends on 
the option of the Court, the result is un- 
certain. The purchaser ne^ds ready money 
and as he cannot always coi^mand this he is 
often prevented from resortiv^r to it. The 
procedure thus is resorted to oily in very rare 
cases. 

The exercise of the right of pV-emption is 
dependant on certain conditions liid down in 
the Muhammadan law . The ofticery exercise 
the right must be made imraediateK 
monasibat) and it must be made specifically 
wdth the certain gesture laid down iu\be law 
before witnesses {talab-i-uthud) . 

The right is liable to be lost by acquies^nce 
while the vendor can defeat it by leavingout 
a .small strip of land immediately adjoining 
those of his neighbours. All these make 
procedure somewhat complicated, and in ukTik 
cases than not the claim is frustrated. 

If consolidation has to be better and more 
exclusively organised more effective methods 
are necessary. 

Legal position : Possible methods of consoli- 
dation . — It should be recognised that con- 
solidation, if it is to he an effective means for 
improved and intensive agricultural operation, 
must he made by methods which can be adopt- 
ed by those actually engaged in cultivation. 
The large majority in Bengal so engaged 
belong to the class of raiyats, most of w’hom 
again have a right of occupancy under 
the Bengal Tenancy Act. The law about the 
transferability of this right is now reasonably 
clear. The first step, therefore, to introduce 
consolidation on a large scale has been taken. 
But mere right to transfer is not enough and 
legal provision wull have to be made to dis- 
tribute rent on parts of holdings** split up, so 
that the rent of holdings constituted by con- 
solidation may be adjusted. It has further to 
be remembered that the larger the subinfeuda- 
tion the greater is the difficulty, llights of 
different degrees can 4iardly be exchanged and 
wdiere occupancy rights descend lower t(» 
under-raiyats of various giades there will be 
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difBouIties. A ^ple tenancy 
system being an essential condition preo^enb 
to Huccessful oonBolidation, tenancy legislation 
in future should aim at simplifying not 
‘ complicating the land system. . I consider that 
the vesting of rights in under-raiyat is a move 
in the wrong direction. 

Psychological change . — The next pcjfnt that' 
must be attended to is to create the peWhology 
for the change. There must be a will to con- 
solidate. To 'create that psycbalogy the 
benefits arising out of consolidatwn must be 
demonstrated. These benefits ^st not be 
merely theoretically' possible but actually 
attainable under existing oondihoM- ^«Jwo 
main directioiis in which be^^t J? possible 
are saving of time and tbe ^ssibuity of em- 
ploying better tools and appSances. 

It is to be remembered tiat, situated as the 
cultivator is to-day, when he has little else to 
turn his energy and at«ation to, saving of 
time really has little pijctmal significance for 
him. lioss of time is jf bttle consequence to 
one to whom time scarcely any value. 
There must thereforr be provision for a larger 
employment of his time pd the consequent 
increase of its vahe. His me^s «K“n are 

so limited that p 

♦tie niaioritv of fises be secured by him. lUe 

imps that He griws-and paddy J * 

be the largest single product of the land— 
hlvMv tiPed great unproved implements. 
While the quantum of land for a group ^ 
of loint cultvaiors is ordinarily so small that 
will hardly appreciably alter the 
nnHition— * cultivator haviug an acre and half 
U all but little if his lands, say, in 

three bJcks, be grouped into one. Other fac- 
tors wiicb will be discussed later must be 
hroiiLrit into operation to create the will to 
consolidate, and without this will no theore- 
tiea' scheme has any chance of success. 


Assuming that a simple land system, <ui 
jxnhnded tenancy legislation and the necessary 
psychology exist, the following appear to he 
some of the methods by which consolidation 
can be carried out : — 


(1) In k}ia» maliah and estates under the 
direct management of the Government, a pro- 
poganda for consolidation by voluntary ex- 
change and tbe offer of facilities to allow 
mutation without trouble may be announced 
as tbe acceptable principle. If for the estate.s 
under the Court of Wards the principle is 
accepted and private landlords can be induced 
to co-operate, a considerable advance in con* 
solidation of the simpler type may be made 
without the aid of any complicated machinery. 


(2) Co-operative comolidation sodstiez,--^ 
The Punjab method of consolidation which is 
briefly described below may sometimes bring 
about good results. 

PreliiuinaTy propaganda work is done by 
the credit staff and if, in any particular %rea, 
people are found desirous of consolidating 
their holdings co-operatively, they communi- 
cate with the special staff piauitained for the 
purpose. The consolidation Sub-Insfiector 
then proceeds to the spot, camps in the village 
and starts intensive propaganda. He ex- 
plains* in detail the benefits which will accrue 


from eonsolidation. If tlie eemindBre 
vinced and are willing to join such a s«>d)ety 
they are required to sign a statement agreei- 
ing— 

(a) to the principles of re-arraugeineni of 
scattered holdings so as to secure 
more compact blocks of fields lor ehofa 
owner; 

(h) to submit to any arrangement approv- 
ed by two-thirds of the whole num- 
^ her of members in general meeting: 

(c) to permit the re-arrangement of their 

lands in accordance with any such 
scheme and to give possession in 
accordance therewith for a period ui 
four years ; ‘ 

(d) to submit* to arbitration in accordance 

with tlie by-laws, disjputes toubhing 
the business of the society (including 
^ disputes as to rights, boundaries, 

rents, responsibility for land revenue 
and cesses and possession of lands 
afiiected by any such scheme) that 
may arise during the existence of the 
society. 

A comnittee is then formed from amongst 
the promoters. Revenue records and muta- 
tion registers are consulted and a list is pre- 
pared showing tlie quantity and class of land 
held by and the revenue paid on each,' together 
w'ith its respective survey numbers. A tenta- 
tive scheme is then drawn up on the principle 
of greatest good to the greatest number, and 
allotment is then made to each person or group 
of persons, and the new allotment is marked 
on the village map. A general meeting of the 
members is then convened and final allotment 
is made. If the allotments are agreed to by 
all, the scheme becomes final. If, however, 
any member stands out the whole scheme falls 
through and a fresh scheme is prepared. 
When every one agrees a new map is prepared 
sho\i ing the final distribution of lauds. When 
final allotpienls have been' agreed to the Sub- 
Inspector supplies each member or group of 
members, as the case may be,' with a parcha 
in which the survey number, area, class and 
land revenue of laud held and offered for con- 
solidation and the survey number, area, class 
and land revenue of laud to be held in ex- 
change are shown. With the parcha a trac- 
ing of the block showing its dimensions and 
boundaries are given. When the parchas are 
made over to the members concerned they 
are re(|uired to sign or record their thumb 
impressions in the proceedings book of the 
society. An application is then made to the 
Revenue Ofiicer who proceeds to the spot and 
sanctions mutations. The operation em- 
braces two mutations: — 

(1) where all the land is transferred to 

joint ownership of members, and 

(2) where land unde/ joint ownership is 

rd^transf erred to individuals. 

The Land Records Department consider this 
as one mutation and a feenof four annas pet 
holding only is charged. The new holdings 
are duly recorded by the Revenue Department 
in thp record of rights. , 

After the mutations have been recorded, the 
Sub-Inspector forwards all papers to tbe 
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AstiBiant Begi^trar who scniiinises, examiues 
and forwards them on to the KegiHtrar for re- 
giatratioii. All difference amongst the mem- 
bers are settled by arbitration. 

It may be noted that, it is not always possi- 
ble to allot every cultivator a compact block 
which will include all the classes of land he 
originally .possessed, in these cases land ut 
a particular class is taken in a block and divid- 
ed amongst the members according to the area 
of that class they originally possessed. Thus 
when there are four classes of land in a village 
the cultivator may have four blocks of land 
in the hew allotment. It is important to» note 
that the basis of re-distHbution is always the 
area of the holding and not its money vahie. 

The circumstances in Jlengal in the per- 
manently-settled tracts are rudically different 
from those in the Punjab. In the (iovern- 
ment khas innhah though the conditions are 
more allied the fuudamcntul difference lies* in 
the fact that in the Punjab the (icj^engneiit is 
the controller of irrigation canals. In 
Bengal irrigalitju socieiitvs may supplement 
the efforts of consolidation societies where irri- 
gation exists; but it is not always available as 
in riparian strips. Irrigation so^iicties have 
not as yet got a pennaiient posi^ioji in Bengal. 
Where the queslion of irrigation is not of im- 
portance, some progress may be possible. 

(3) Evolution of ncir i}fpcs of villa tj vs, — To 

start with all rights whatever must first 
liquified and then a distribution slioiild be 
made upon a basis most conducive to the wel- 
fare of the community. The governing prin- 
ciples should be on (he basis ot ilie Enclosure 
Act of England. Tlie procedure will be 
similar to that jirescrihed in the liuml Actpii- 
sition Act followed hy re-allotment after an 
adjudication of classes according to ])ri(»rity. 
The machinery will be set in imMion on the 
applicnitiou of not less than ouc-lialf of the 
villagers. « 

The a pjdi cation of the procedure may be 
restricted to instead of being 

extended to entire villages at on<*e in ()rdei\^ 
in the first instance, t(» gain experience of ilie 
problems that may arise ami doiails may be 
modified as the result ftt such experience. The 
method, however, is soinewlial radical and ii. 
its application great caution is needed. 

(4) (Jo-opvrative cultivation societies , — 
Cultivators owning lands in one block may 
form themselves into a co-operative society to 
cultivate the land as one unit breaking up the 
ails and demarcating strips, converting the 
areas held by all the individuals into one block, 
affd dividing the produce after meeting the 
cost of cultivation actjordiiig to tlie share of 
each. The more or less will be the principles 
of group socialism for ugrariun jiurposes. If 
the people can be educated to the appreciation 
of this principle, tliis system mayjproduce very 
good results. It is, however, in essence 
based cci a communistic idea and the causes 
which still make communism practically a 
failure will operate to a*certaiii extent against^ 
its success. On the other hand cultivators 
are known to have combined for specific agri- 
culturaF purposes — irrigation, harvesting or 
ploughing; and the extension* of the spirit is 
not altogether impossible to organise. It is 


unnecessary to discuss details here. It has 
possibilities but it has practical drawbacks tdo 
which should be carefully considered. 

(5) Right of pre-emption in sales of occu- 
pancy right* by a neighbouring cultivating 
holder may have some effect. 

» It must be remembered that against all 
tbeso the existing causes of dismtegration will 
continue to operate. 

Tjurfjer issues involved in consolidution , — It 
has been stated above that (?’) consolidation 
of tenancies will hardly have any effect on 
improving the methoijs of agricultural opera- 
tion . 

{ii) So far as mere grouping together of 
parcels of land of the same holding are con- 
eerned tlie quantity of land per group is so 
small that in the largest majority of cases the 
groui)ing will liardly make blocks of more 
than 2 acres. It is certain that grouping will 
have little heueficdal effect. It has been point- 
ed out tha(f the largest majority of the people 
have no other means of occupation ; time hangs 
heavy on them and saving of time thus has 
little real value to (hem. Unless, therefore, 
the valiH* of time is increasingly appreciated, 
saving of time to them means no gain. So 
unless ami until otlier oc(*uj)ation can be found 
tor them or agri(‘ul(ure can be so diversified 
tliat continuous work for them even with two 
acres of land can be found throughout the 
year, there is no praedioal utility of consolida- 
tion while il is doubtful whether agriculture 
can be so diversifieil that (he cultivator with 
his means can effect ivtdy take to it through- 
out tlie yeai'. 

{lit) The last }irocess is to go on gradually 
increasing the size liy consolidation. This, 
however, raises tlie issue as to wliat is going 
to happen to the displaced population. Eng- 
land may be taken as a country which (‘iiihark- 
ed on Iarge-s(*ale consolidation to make way 
for the ca])italist ic metliods of cultivation. It 
is worth recalling the jieriod when consblida- 
ti<»ii under the Enclosure Acts was carried on 
in England. The (*nclosnre movement startinl 
with the visit of Artliur Young, tlie Secretary 
to the HoanI of Agriculture, immediately after 
its cousiitution in 17tl4 and went on till after 
the middle of Ilie nineteenth century. Tliis 
period synchronised more or less witli the 
period of Englamrs Industrial revolution. It 
is on record that the substitution enclosure 
for tlie open field system led to a very large 
exproiu’iation of agriculturivsts. This is not 
the place to discuss wlietlier the present pro- 
blems of uneiii])loyineiit are not indirectly 
traceable to the movement then initiated, but 
it is certain that but for the simultaneous pro- 
cess of al)S()ri»tion of the expropriatetl tenants 
ill the growing industries, the immediate effect, 
of the movement would have been acute and 
widespread distress. Inqu'oved means of agri- 
culture means largely the utilisation of mecha- 
nical inventions; and efl*ectivv‘ mecliaiiical in- 
ventions certainly displace human labour. 
Tlie human labour thus displacxMl will need to 
be provided elsewhere. Unless therefore 
Arrangements for alternative occupations are 
possible, consolidgtiofi may lead to economic, 
social and even political uplieavals by inttmsi-, 
fying tlie problem of unemployment— a prob- 
lem which in India may assume dimensions 
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beyond control. In one sense it may mean 
'ultimate good in adjusting the population to * 
the means of subsistence from agriculture, 
but the process is fraught with grave dangers 
which cannot be contemplated with equani- 
mity. 

I do not propose to examine the alternative 
occupations which are now open and wijl pos-^' 
sibly be open in future, for that will be much 
beyond the scope of the present discussion. 
It is certain, however, that no large avenue is 
immediately available. 

The conclusions may be summarised thus : — 
There are pennanent and non-permaiieiit 
causes operating in the disintegration of 
plots. Non-pennanent causes may be remov- 
ed by scientific researches and provision for 
better facilities for irrigation. Permanent 
causes, rooted as they are in the religious 
ideas of the people, are difficult to 
deal with. It may not be altogether impos- 
sible that the economic conditions may alter 
the social psychology. The code of religion 
about inheritance may be so regulated by an 
altered social conscience that the real property 
may be left in tact and others may get the 
money value of their due shares. That how- 
ever is a matter of education, and presupposes 
a better financial position which can supple- 
ment or convert shares in real immediateh 
with or in cash. 

It is not possible again so to organise the 
social system of the Muhammadan community 
that family property may get back to one 
hand again by intermarriage among cousins. 
The Hindus have definite rules about inter- 
marriage which make in their case such a 
scheme impossible to work out. It may be 
observed that in France the Law Napolean 
tends almost similarly to disintegrate the 
family property, but other causes, of which 
intermarriage with cousins is one, have tend- 
ed continually to consolidate holdings into 
larger and larger units in spite of a disinte- 
grating law of inheritance. 

These are, however, matters of education, 
but without devising some means to counteract 
the permanent operative causes any attempt at 
consolidation will be iiifructuous. (^)nsolida- 
tion of different tenancies has hardly any 


value from the point of view of agrieuitufal 
improvement. ^ (^bnsolidation of parcels of 
the same holding in view of small quantity of 
land owned by a group, will not create condi- 
tions materially favourable to an improvement 
of the agricultural operations. Consolidation 
with a view to make larger and larger units, 
as well as the mere reason for consolidation 
which is to make larger uses of mechanical 
devices, will tend to the expropriation of agri- 
culturists and displacement of human labour. 
Unless alternative means of occupation are 
poHsibfb such consolidation may lead to great 
economic distress. 

The different methods for consolidation have 
been indicated. In my opinion radical and 
hasty action is undesirable. Certain legisla- 
tive changes and opemiissive procedure indi- 
cated, may be fntroduced. The perfection of 
the right of transfer, the right of pre-emption 
of neighbouring cultivator, the familiarity 
\<itb the ideas of co-operative methods of eofi- 
'solidation ‘and of cultivation may be very help- 
ful. The will to consolklate must be createil. 
For this the efficacy and the possibility of 
using better appliances on large blocks should 
be demonstrated to the cultivators. A slow 
psychological and economic prr>eess may thus 
be introdiK^ed which will adapt itself to cir- 
cumstances. A forced march will be risky; 
and too elaborate machinery and intervention 
will be an unmixed evil and may lead to 
serious complications. 

One may still believe that science has not 
yet exhausted all possibilities of research, and 
it may not be U topi an to hope that the highest 
economic use of land is not inconsistent with 
the use of small blocks. But one is convinced 
that the blocks in area, situation, must be 
considerably bigger than what they are now. 
It has been pointed out before that jiressure 
on land must be reduced as an essential pre- 
liminary to this. 

Thf?re is a large amount of work to he ilone 
if the economic uplift is to be secured. A 
well-planned programme with co-ordinated 
activities of the official and the non-official 
can do a lot. Similar situation as found now 
in the district exists in many other parts of 
the world but human energies and intelligence 
have effected revolutionary changes. 



APPfNDtX XVIII. 

A iwtt on tho position of silk industry ond 
mulliorry, sugoreano, potato and patal 
ouitivation. 

• 

•iMi Mvstry uni mulbtrry GMNivatlofi. 

/ — Origin, — ^Accordin^ to ChineBe mytho- 
logy the Bilkworm was diBcovered in China by 
the Empress Si-tu-ehee in 2602 B.C. For 
more than 2,000 years the art of rearing of 
silkworms and the manuf&cture of silk were 
secretly guarded amongst members of the 
royal family and noblAnen. It is stated that 
a Chinese princess marriad the King of 
Khotan in Central Asia and ‘brought with 
her silkworm eggs and seeds of mulberry 
plants from China. This happened in about 
419 A.D. It is, however, held by some to have* 
taken place earlier in 140 B.C. • 

Numerous referenced about the use of silk 
in ancient India are traceable in Vedic litera- 
ture and in the epics the Hamaynna and the 
Mahnbluirotn . 

The words Kauseya, Dakulu^ Kshauma and 
PatUihdslui are used for silk. According to 
the Gfammarian l^anini, whose probable date 
is 400 *B.(\, the word Kuuseya is de- 
rived from Kosha which means the (‘ocoon of 
a silkworm. Similarly, Dttkula implies the 
two births — bulterfly and caterpillar. The 
term pat is even to this day used for a variety 
of mulberry leaf feeding silkworm in Assam. 
Although no direct mention of the rearing 
of silkworm in India is tra<‘eable in Indian 
mythology the use of the w'ords Kauseya and 
Dukulu justify the assumption that silk cul- 
ture was practised in India long before the 
supposed importation fif Chinese silkworms 
in Khot|fti by the Chinese princess. There are 
numerous references of silk in other old bta^ks 
als<i. 

II — Silk 'may be indigenous to India . — At 
altitudes up to 11,000 feet along the Hima- 
•layas the naturalists find indication of silk- 
worms which lead to the probability that they 
are indigenous to India. The introduction 
of Chinese silkworms in different periods 
might have been done to improve local breed 
or establishing superior types of domesticated 
mulberry leaf feeding varieties of silkworms. 
T!ie word Reshatn,'' so commonly used for 
silk in India, is derived from the Persian 
word **Ah-resha>m.^' According to historical 
evidence silkworm rearing was introduced in 
Persia from Khotan in ooO A.D. 

Although the date of the introduction of 
silkworms in India is still under dispute, it is 
certain that sericulture has been carried on 
in India for at least 2,006 years, if not more, 
with indigenous silkiYovms and with import- 
ed Chinese stock since 300 A.D. The word 
Chinangsuka used in Kalidas’s Sakimtala 
(canto 1) for silk indicates its Chinese origin. 

It may also be that the Chinese variety was 
popular at that perfod. • ^ 

When and how the rearing of •silkworms 
was introdujoed in Bengal is not known. But 
the popular adage 

♦nPTlII Wftt shows that silkworm 


rearing was very common in Bengal. This 
species of sil^orm is wild ev^ to this day 
and as such it may be inferred that the use 
of tassur in Bengal is of great antiquity. 
The mulberry leaf feeding silkworms from 
which the Garad and MatJcd silks of Bengal 
•are prpduced, were probably ii^roduced by 
the Buddhist monks or later during the 
Muhaminadan regime. In the tray^s of 
Ludo Vico II Varthema (1503) mention is 
made of a very large quantity of stuffs of 
cotton and of silk from a city called Banga- 
chella in India majpr. The Portuguese 
traders monopolised the export of Bengal silk 
in the sixteenth (century. 

Ill — Introduction of silk industry , — In 
1592 some private English ships of war cap- 
lured a large Portuguese carrack (tailed Madre 
de Dios of 1,600 tons and brought her into 
Dartmouth. She was the largest ship ever 
seen in England. The cargo consisted of a 
large quantity of silk and other commodities. 
The possession of sucdi immense foreign riches 
greatly encouraged the English to go directly 
to the East Indies on a mercantile account, 
(llawdej^ — p. 150 (luotes from Milburn Intro. 

IV.) 

In 1670 a factor Avell skilled in silk w^as 
sent out from England to Cossimbazar and in 
1681 when the cdiief was Job Charnocrk, the 
future founder of Calcutta, out of £230,000 
sent out by the East India Company as invest- 
ment to Bengal, £140,000 w’^as assigned to 
Cossimbazar. From this time forward the 
(^impany made unremitting efforts to foster 
seri(*ulture and extend the trade in silk. 
(District Gazetteer — Murshidabad, p. 126.) 

The silk trade of Bengal prospered for the 
time being to sindi an extent that in the time 
of Aliverdi Khan raw silk to the value of 
Rs. 87i lakhs was annually entered in the 
(bistom-house books at Murshidabad. This 
was exclusive of the European investments 
which were not entered there as being either 
dxity-free or paying duty at Hooghly. (Dis- 
trict Gazetteer, p. 126.) 

Though from the records of 1769 we find 
that the Coin])any did its best to encourage 
the production of raw- silk in Bengal and to 
further its trade, it is more or less evident 
that the Court of Directors in England did 
not show^ much favour for the manufacture 
of silk fabrics in Bengal. Their obvious 
object was to encourage the silk dealers of 
England. In their general letter to the 
Board, dated the 17th March 1769, the Court 
of Directors desired that the manufacture of 
raw silk should be encouraged in Bengal, and 
that if possible that of silk fabrics be dis- 
couraged. They also recommended that 
the silk winders should be made tn wark in 
the Company’s factories and ])rohibited from 
w'orking in their own homes under severe 
penalties by the authority of the Government. 
This maiuiate had its desired effect. The 
manufacture of silk piece-goods declined in 
Bengal and the people who had ex]M>rted these 
stuffs to the markets of Europe and Asia in 
previous centuries began to import them in 
increasing quantitieif (A. F. M. Abdul AHV 
“ The silk industry in Bengal in the days of 
John Company,” p. 18). 
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^fter the East India* Company gQ,ve up 
direct control of the silk trade in 1835 no> 
'special measures appear to have^ been taken ' 
by the Government to foster the industry till 
1882 when the Government* of India took up 
•the question of (1) extension of mulberry 
plantation, and (2) the distribution of silk- 
worm eggs technically known us the seed.^ 

In the year 18tS8 the late Mr/N. G.' 
Mukherji was deputed t(» Eurojie to study the 
methods of rearing and reeling practised in 
France and Italy and the measurea for the 
eradication of disease discovered by Mona. 
Pasteur. After his return to Bengal, 
Mr. Mukherji was eAgaged in experimental 
work and several small nurseries were estab- 
lished in different centres to train the rearers, 
these nurseries being ultimately handed over 
to the rearers to carry on the work without 
further assistance from the Government. 

From 1898 to 1907 the Government granted 
a subsidy to a committee of the silk factories 
of Murshidabad to maintain nurseries for 
distribution of silkworm eggs (seeds). 

In 1908, a sericultural section was sanction- 
ed under the Department of Agriculture and 
the nurseries of the silk coiuTuittee were taken 
over by the Government, In 1911, it was 
decided to abolish the small nurseries and to 
start central nurseries on a larger sirale in 
silk areas to increase the production of healthy 
seeds. 

IV — The presevt condition , — The depart- 
ment had been maintaining six central 
nurseries for sale of seeds and for small 
nurseries for special investigations in different 
centres with a total area of 150 acres under 
mulberry. In 1933-34 there was drastic 
retrenchment and several nurseries were 
abolished. 

During the period from 1915 to 1923 the 
average annual production of seeds aiufuinted 
to J 6,000 seers. The average for nine years 
since 1922 has been 21,000 seers out of a total 
requirement of 100,000 seers (kahons) of 
seeds for the entire province. This prodiu*- 
tion of disease-free seeds is supplemented by 
about 24,000 seers raised through private 
seed -rearers under departmental supervision. 
The remaining lialf of the requirement are 
the village seeds which are in most cases the 
third or fourth generation of deiiurtmental 
st(jck. 

F — Product W7i : A mowut . — No reliable 
statistics about the extent of the silk industry 
in different districts in Bengal are available. 
The total area under bush mulberry is esti- 
mated to be 2,785 acres in Murshidabad. The 
bush system of (jultivation enables the culti- 
vator to harvest leaves five times in the year to 
rear silkworms. An acre of bush plantation 
in this district gives on an average 240 maunds 
of leaves from which the silkworm rearer 
gets about 3o0 to 400 kahons of coedibns. 
The yield of silk from the coc/oons varies in 
different seasons owing to climatic influences 
as well as due to the variety of silkwoririB 
reared. The rearers in this district usually 
restrict the (‘old wcuither crop (November 
band) to the clwto polu (Bombyx Fortunatus) 
and for the major portion of the year rear the 


nistaris (Bombyx Craesi). Both of these 
breeds are multivoltine, i.e., complete six to 
seven eyedes \n the year. By (?areful^ obser- 
vation of the productivity of the different 
breeds and periods of leaf growth, the rearers 
in different silk-prod iKung areas have fixed 
up their rearing programme to 8\iit local 
environments. 

The Sericultural Department is supplying 
a portion of their seed requirement from the 
two Government nurseries located at Berham- 
p(»re and at Kumarpore in Beldanga thana. 
Kumarju)re has since been abolished. Several 
passed students of the Government sericul- 
tural school at the Berhampore sericultural 
nursery have established seed-rearing 
nurseries in their villages and selling these 
seeds to the rearers of the (?oiumercial cocoon 
crop for reeling. » The extension of the stip- 
ply of healthy seeds is an urgent necessity to 
eliminate the chaiu'es of failures through 
infection of microbi(* dis(‘ase8, of wdiich the 
pebrine is dreadly virulent and hereditary. 

‘"The department is pushing on this work 
vigorously through active demonstration and 
propaganda in the rearing villages as also 
by the extension of seed rearing under depart- 
mental supervision by the supply of 
microscoirically examined eggs to the seed 
reari^rs. It .may be noted in this connection 
that the tly parasite is a source of great loss to 
the rearers as the tly lays its eggs on. the silk- 
worm and thereby either the worm dies or even 
if it spins the? cocoon, such cocoon cannot be 
reeled as the fly magged pierces through the 
cocoon thus breaking the continuity of the silk 
filament. Under depart mental advi(*o many 
rearers are now filling up their doors and 
windows with wirtuiets. 

V/ — Prod urt Ion : dost and profit . — The 
economic importance of the sericultural 
industry in the district td’ Murshidabad is 
reflected in the higher rate of rent of mul- 
berry lands in several areas. In lq)it.e of 
li€»uvy rent it pays the cultivator to tnke to 
sericulture as a subsidiary to agrieuliural 
j)ursuits so long as tlie price of cocoons is not 
less than 12 annas per kahon Adien he can get 
an income of about Rs. 200 per acre. 

VJI — The cost of product Ion of silk per 
hl(/ha of *33 acre . — The cost as well as profit 
of silk cocoon refirers varies according to 
circumstances even in the same village. The 
following figures are taken from village 
Dupukhuria in Murshidabad which is consi- 


dered as a typical village in this 
the Sericulture Department: — 

resjiect by 


Ks. 

Cost of manure 

.. 18 

Cost of labour 

.. 19 

Cost of leaves (mulberry) 

.. 16 

Cost of seed 

.. 4 

Rent of land 

c 

.. 7 

V 

64 

Cost of labour i«‘now less than 

that shown 


above which was the cost before, when labour 
rate w^as about 6 annas per bead ijei day. At 
presehi the rtjte is 4 annas i>er head per day.’ 
The cost of labour is thus Its. 12-8 and the 
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tatarcoAt fomes down to about Ra. 57-8. The 
roarer ffenerall:sj does hin own cultivation in 
mdiich he is aAAiAted by other ineuibers of hia 

VI I I — Profit per hiffiha. — Averapfe outturn 
per bigha may be taken to be 108 kahona 
which may be sold at Bs. 119 dediictinf^ from 
this Bs. 57-H the net j)r()fli comes to about 
Us. 01-8* per bi^ha. 

IX — Process of mono fact ore. — Silk in its 
develo])inent from the c-ocoon of tlu^ silkworm 
into the finished product of the loom ]ni8ses 
through several processes* vach ])roce8s giving 
occupation to a different set of more or less 
skilled Operators amk forming a s(*para1e 
branch of manufacture. Jlroadly, the silk 
industry may be grouped inttf the following 
four divisions: — 

(1) Sericulture dealing with thy rearing 

of silkworms and the production of 
cocoons. • 

(2) Silk-reeling for the production of silk 

yarns by heating the cocoons in w'arm 
water to wind the silk filaiaent. 

(3) Silk waste spinning. • 

(4) Si)k weaving and dy<ung. 

The 1st. — Sericulture is mainly a cottage 
industry in rural areas and is an adjunci to 
agriculture. Tlie sericultural ind\istrv is 
divisible into two l)ranclH*s according as the 
objective is to rear silkworms for co(*oons to 
be reeled or for ])roduciiig seed cocoons for 
breeding. It has been already explained 
thai sericultural department is extending the 
supply of disease-free seeds from the (Toverii- 
ment nurseries and by tlie intermediary of 
trained seed rearers multiplying departmental 
selecteiy strains with microscopically examined 
eggs under departmental supervision. * 

77/r 2nd. — Silk-reeling w^as commercialised 
in the days of ilie East India Company and 
•many silk filatures were established in 
Murshidabad, Bajshahi and Birbhum with 
European capital. Thtf filatures are mere 
concentration of several units of cottage reels 
(khawra) witli the distinction that steam is 
passed on to the reeling basins by pipes from 
a boiler instead of heating the water by fuel 
as is done in the cottage reels. The bulk of 
the silk reeled in Bengal are the khamru. 
These yarns /ire coarser and less uniform 
than the filature-reeled silk. A survey of 
reeling basins in 1923 showed that in the dis- 
trict of Murshidabad the steam filatures Iiad 
1,609 working basins and l,r)]7 cottage reels 
(klmrnni). Since then several steam filatures 
have closed. The total output of Bengal silk 
is now estimated at about one lakh pound of 
reeled silk with a corresponding jutput of 
chmmvi (floss) which constitutes the unreel- 
able portipn of the cocoon. This cluissami 
is ^sed for preparing a coarser yarn like the 
'niaika by hand spinning. « 

Although the demand of the Bengal silk 
is now resttiated to the handlooms, it is fon- 
sidered that if the standard of reeling be 


improved and the yarns are sold after reeliuft 
. there is mucli chance of the silk being used 
•for power loom weaving. Excepting in the 
moist season from May to September in the 
plains of Bengal, the silk produced during 
the drier part -of the year is of sufficiently 
superior texture and strength to compete with 
tl^; foreign — -Chinese or Japanese — silk which 
•is now, imported into India. Tb/j lustre and 
brilliance of the Bengal silk is far superior 
to the other foreign silks. 

Tlte 3rd . — Silk waste spinning is mostly 
limited to the spinning of yarns from the 
jiierced miilbcrry (rocoorts. Itecently the In- 
dustries Department have been able to intro- 
duce a method for the utilisation of the 
ehas.sam (floss and waste in silk reeling) whicli 
used formerly to he exported exclusively to 
foreign countries. The matka silk is obtained 
from the pierced mulberry cocoons which 
cannot be reeled hut liave to be ])repared by 
hand carding and spinning. Matka spinning 
gives occui)ahi()n 1o the women in rural areas. 

The 4th . — Silk weaving was carried to high 
]n‘tcli of perfection in Murshidabad.^ The de- 
cline of the silk industry in the department of 
artistic fabrics has been more rapid than in 
any other bninch of the iudustry. The orna- 
mental silk brocades and figured weaving had 
obtained great reputation in the ])ast for re- 
tineiiH‘nts of texture, ritdmcss and grace of 
design in the textures produced. But with 
ilic change in fashion and competition in 
bircign silkworm by ]>owei‘ in Ja(‘(|uard 
macliines. this high class weaving is now 
almost extinct. High class weaving of silk 
with twisted yarns is now done in Mirzapur 
in the Jangi])ur subdivision, and a few other 
loraliiies. But tlie bulk of the trade is with 
/om silkworm with the “fVrr//c” (not twisted 
\arn) which lias receiv<Ml inticli impetus owing 
to the deniaml of cheaper printed saris and 
dress materials in rc(*ent times. It is con- 
sidtued that the cost of producing twisted silk 
aiM-ording to hu^al methods is high, and unless 
the cost of j)ro(hiction for twisting can he ro- 
• diicrd and improved irn'tluMls arc ado])t(Ml to 
ensure regularity in twist, there is very little 
chaiict* of this high class weaving regaining 
its loiiner market in coin])etiti()n with import- 
<m] silk. Out of a total of 921 looms now work- 
ing 145 arc weaving matka silk and the rest 
an‘ (farad (reeled silk) looms. It is t*stimated 
that even now about Bs. <S lakhs worth of silk 
fabric's arc woven in this district (Murshida- 
had). 

X — Future . — The Bengal silk is declining. 
French and Japanese fabrics are making head- 
way. Wliy Bengal which once led the way 
shotilil dtH'line mnst be a matter of anxious 
ciKiuiry. The* subject is already engaging 
the attention of the (^'iitral and local (iovern- 
nnuits. The Textile Trotection Amendment 
Act of 1934 has provided a mcAsure of pro- 
tection. The Central (iovernment has . pro- 
vided an annual sum of a lakh (of^ which 
Bengal gets its sliare of Ks. 41,347) for 
l•ll(^^Mri(^s about sericnltiire. But all these are 
not enough and si>e#ial MYorts need he made 
by the people ami the (loveniment to resur- 
rect one of their moet iuiporiant industries. 





SiififMM tsHIviMsSa 

There are no faculties for producing sugar- 
wthe from cene juice in this district up to 
date. Sugarcane is grown almost invariably 
' for human coiisuinption by the ordinary agri- 
culttirist, though the prosperous agriculturist 
sdls a part of his produ(*t which he does not 
need for hisv personal consumption. 

Sugarcane is generally an important crop 
from the administrative point of view in this 
district, especially in the Karh area. Sugar- 
cane of the district is believed to he good. 
The soil is suitable and it is reported to be 
rich in satudiarine pioperties. The cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane, however, is rather irksome. 
It needs <'areful atlcntion. It is in constant 
need of irrigation and as such can only be 
grown by the banks of rivers or close to tanks 
where iiTigatiou can be easily done. As it 
grows it has to be protected against jackals 
and wild beasts. Cultivators generally have 
a small temporary hut near about and they 
keep a tin canister with a hammer attached 
to a string which they pull at intervals almost 
throughout the night to keep away wild 
beauts. ^ 

Generally, when sugarcane is ripe the agri- 
cul urists grouj) together and keep men on 
dai y hire to wliich they all contribute both 
in wages and in labour. When sugarcane is 
pressed the juice is boiled in big earthen pans 
put on big eartlien ovens to which all the 
agriculturists having sugarcane to press and 
cane juice to boil pay their quota of cost 
ac(‘ording to the quantity of cane juice they 
want to have boiled. Tlie juice as it boils is 
constantly stirred with large ladles and great 
care is taken in watching the colour to pre- 
vent excessive heat lieing applied to any par- 
ticular part. After the j\iice is fonnecl into 
a thick treacle it is poured into earthen pots 
and stored away. In the villages the pots are 
sealed up in such a way as to make them air 
proof. One jnit at a time is opened up for use 
and^ the next one is not opened till the first is 
exhausted. The pressed cane fibres are used 
for fuel. 

I. — Cost of PRoorcTioN of sug arcane (per 

JilGHA OF AC.). 

To find out this cost, average for three con- 
secutive years has to be taken, as the cost for 
the first year is more than the costs for the 
second and third years, the same cuttings 
planted in tlie first year supplying sugarcane 
for the second and third years. 

A , — First year. 

Bs. a. 

(a) Ploughing the field twice ... 1 0 

(b) Trenching — 

(111 men at 4 annas per head) ... 4 

(c) Price of inannro — 

2 inaunds of <!ast.or cake ... 6 *4 

20 cariloadtt co^unjf ... 5 0 

{d) Can*jring manure, distribution 

and hoeing in (4 men) ...’* 1 0 


its. -a. 

^ (e) Price of 4,000* cuttings ... 10 0 

(/) Planting the cuttings (8 men) ... 2 0 

(ff) Earthening the plants twice (12 

men) ... ... 3 0 

(h) Trashing twice (16 men) ... 4 0 

(/’) Weeding (4 men) ... ^ ... 10 

0) Harvesting (16 men) .,>» 4 0 

(A‘) f/itr-making as shown below ... 19 8 

Total, ... 60 0 

Co.it, of gur-nmMnp.~A machine on hire 
costs Bs. 15 a month; its outturn may be 
taken as 5 maunds of ,.gur per day."^ Taking 
3fM) maUnds of sugarcane or 30 maunds of giir 
as the yield of a' bigba it takes a machine 6 
days for the yield of a bigba, so that .(/) cost 
for the iiiachiiie for a bigha is Rs. 3 for 6 
days; (//) four pair of cattle to drive the 
machine for 6 days, Rs. 3; (m) fou:^'men to 
drive the cattle for 6 jlays, Rs. ti ; (iv) one 
mechanic for (> days, Rs. 4-8; (r) his two 
assistants for 0 days, Rs. 3; or total Rs. 19-8. 

B — Second year. 

i ^ 

The ifems„are the same as in A except those 
under (a), (/>), (e) and (/), that is, exc 4 })t an 
amount of Its. 16-4; thus the total cost in the 
second year is Its. 4»1-12. 

C — Third year. 

The cost is the same as in the second year, 
vi/., Its. 43-12. 

Average cost for a year is thus one-third of 
lls. (>0 Its. 4*3-12 plus Rs. 43-12, i.e., 
about Its. 4})-8, adding to this rent for the 
laiul lie. 1-8 cost for a year is roughly Bs. 51. 

II — Profit from sr<j arcane per muiiA. 

Taking 30 maunds of yiir as the yieliof one 
bigha, gross profit at Rs. 5 per maund. of giit 
is Its. lot). Deducting cost of Bs. 51 as 
detailed above, the net profit is Its. 99 or 
, roughly Rs. 100 per bigha. 

In this connection another point about the 
condition of the land .has to be remembered. 
Tlie laud growing .sugarcane for 3 years is in- 
capable of growing any croii for the next 3 
years witliout a huge cost in manuring and 
preparing the land so that the net profit from 
the land for the next 3 years is very small. 
Even, however, taking "that the land lies 
waste for 3 years the net profit for the first 
3 years distributed over these 6' years comes 
up tej about Its. 50 annually. Sugarcane cul- 
tivation is gaining much in popularity as it is 
much more profitable than paddy cultivation. 
The introduction of the variety of sugarcane 
technically known as Co. 213 has made its 
cultivation even more popular. It has a much 
better yield of yiir tiian« the older variety 
kiiowui as yellow tanna. Co. 213 has a very 
hard skin which protects it from jackals — a 
great enemy of the sugarcane cultivator. The 
Bengal Agriimltural Depariment recommends 
% extensive cultivation* of this variety (Co. 213). 
(Theifiical fertilisers are used in Government 
farms to improve the quality of gar, , The eost 
is abcbit Rs. 3^ only for yield of a* bigha,: but 
. tbe refined gilt brings a much higbet |bio6 



tlian unreflaed giir but the outlay necessary 
is huge it cannot be incurred by a common^’ 
^^^^iUlityator who (raunot ])roduce sugarcane on 
a large scale. Sugarcane cultivation has a 
very good prospect if taken up by Co-opera- 
tive Societies or big capitalists. 

There are limits to the extension of cultiva- 
tion of sugarrane. As has been observed the 
land mu8t be suitable. It is generally to be 
land that does not grow amuin at its best. On 
the other hand it must not be too high. To 
keep moist tlie facilities for irrigation must 
be there, irrigation is very difficult to 
arrange iir these parts. Ii^ Bihar well irriga- 
tion 18 largely used tor growing sugarcane. 
In the dlptrict of Murshidahad well irrigation 
is almost unknown. As tanks are getting 
silted up the opportunities ter ^irrigation are 
decreasing Ijarge trac'ts such as these are to 
be found in HI jot which can be developed into 
good sug||ircane growing tracts provided 
manufac^iiring centre can he esl.ablisl^ed near- 
about. The growth of sugarcane as it stands 
to-day is represented the following figures 
in the different parts of the district: — 


Sad a r ||u bd i vi si on — 

Acres. 

• 

(t) Berhampore town 

KlO-iV) 

(Sj^^aoda 

51 

Qi) Donikal 


(4) Hariliaiqiara 

... 406 -21 

(5) Beldaiiga 

... 106 10 

(6) Jalaugi 

... 181-37 

Lalbagh subdivision — 

(7) Bhagawangola 

50 10 

(S) Lalgola 

2-60 

(9)«Baiiinagar 

... 173-28 

(lOf Jiaganj 

•38 

• 

(11) Murshidahad 

10-50 

(12) Nahagram 

... 101-58 

Jangipur subdivision — 

(13) Sauiserjfsuij * 

... 160-54 

(14) Ila)|rliuiuit.]i}fanj 

53-68 

(15) Suii 

... 110-02 

(16) Sagardighi 

08-70 

Kandi subdivision — 

(17)' Kandi 

... 369,-62 

(18) Bltaratpur 

... 712-10 

(19) Burwan 

... 837-00 

(20) Ehargrain 

... 518-24 

Total 

... .4,305 -^3 


Potato eultivatioii. 

• ^ 

Potato is a well-known crop-whioli is rapidly 
getting into use. It has not been in the past 
an old indigenous crop. Its use is rapuJly 
developing anti potato is being cvltiyated to 
a largrWtent in the district. Potato is grown 


m 

from carefully preserved sprouts. The ground 
lias got to he very carefullg prepared. It re- 
quires six to ten jdoughings normally in this 
district, the number depending upon the 
iitttijre of the sgil. After the first ploughing 
an inter\’al of 15 to 20 days is left and then 
the second ploughing starts. Intervals be- 
twt;en the second and third ploughings are 
ffenerally between six days to a forteight. 
In fact, the land is intended to be con- 
verted almost into dust. After this is done 
long strips, at intervals of 27 to inches, 
are struck and then hides 20 to 25 inches deep 
are made and in these hides the sprouts are 
kept. Before the sxirouts are planted general- 
ly they are soaked in water for about 24 
hours. At places the roots are kejit covered 
under the earth for 2 to fi days and when the 
sprouts come ii]) they are taken out and trans- 
planted in the way stated before. Where 
they are not transplanted the roots in the 
holes are wateriMl for 4 or 5 days. As the 
sprouts get out of the soil one starts manur- 
ing. (Teneralty mustard-cakes are used. The 
cultivators prefer the ordinary oil-cakes to the 
oil-cakes that are got out of the oil jiressing 
machines. After the sprouts have grown up 
beyond six inches tlie watering commences and 
fresh earth is put at the roots. This process 
is repeated four to five times. The num- 
ber of potato depends upon the number of 
roots the plants strike out and the cultivator 
secs to it that every facility for increasing 
the number of roots is given. The outturn of 
potato from general averages stands at 100 
inaunds per acre. 

Potato requires three months to mature 
from the time of sowing, generally about 
Aswin, and they arc dug out by Magh if not 
l*aus (December). 


Patal eullivation. 

One of the factors for which the distriet of 
Murshidahad is well-known is Patal. It is 
grown uiostly along the alluvial tracts of the 
* Bhagirathi. It is the sandy clay soil with 
a new deposit i»f silt which is very much pre- 
ferred. Immediately after the rains the land 
is subjected to four to five ])loughings and 
pulverised. On the soil, at distances of 4 
to 0 feet, holes are dug and the bulbs 
of the old plants are put in. They are cover- 
ed up then with ashes and rotten straw 
and watered. They are left undisturbed for 
10 to 15 days and the creepers come out. As 
tte creepers shoot out to a height of to 4 
inches the roots are tended and a circular pit 
is made to wliicli tlie creepers are then limited. 
Channels are cut out so that irrigation can be 
carried out without trouble, (irenerally, irri- 
gation is best done in tht‘ month of Magh. 
The flowers come out up to the end of March 
and generally lasts throughout tlie early part 
of the rains. It is a very lucrat>v’e cultiva- 
tion and buyers from all jiarts of Calcutta 
gather togetlier to purchase and export. The 
outturn varies with the condition of the soil, 
lint ms cultivation is not too costly the profit 
or margin of profit is^largi'. It is to be noted 
that sandy soil is very much preferifed and 
an admixture of sand with the alluvial de* 
posits is one of the essential ingredients. , 
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^EOM ftAl BIJAY BIHARI 
MTJKHARJI Bahadur, Director 
of Land Records and Surveys, Ben- 
gal, 

To THE SECRETARY to the BOARD 
OF REVENUE, BENGAL. 


Alipur, the 26th January. 193,8. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to submit herewith 
the Final Report of the S^tlement 
Operation/ in the district of Murshida- 
bad. The work was completed in 1932, 
but as I was transferred in 1929 to 
organise and superintend the Land 
Revenue Settlement work in Eastern and 
Western Bengal the report had to be 
written in course of my tours and could 
not be completed till 1936. As I have 
pointed out in Birbhum report that the 
old arrangement by which the Settlement 
Officer can be given some time exclusively 
to write up his report after the field 
season was over was by far the bettSr 
procedure. .*1^ helped the Settlement 
Officer to coilcieiitrate exclusively on the 
>;fork of his report and thus t6 produce 
a better report than when he has to 
attend to other works *and to write his 
report at odd ends of his time with 
numerous distractions. It delays the* 
report which is unsatisfactory from the 
poirit of view of general administration. 
It pints a heavy strain on the officer be- 
cause the .Concentration which he 
requires he hardly gets. 

2. The district of Murshidabad was 
to have been taken up as a district settle- 
ment operation in the year 1920. The 
proposal for* the inception of the opera- 
tion was sent up to tlovernment aipd re- 
ceived sanction in their letter No, 2726/^ 
T.— R. of 28th October 1920. The work 
was taken up and traverse was complet- 
ed of the first block of the district of 
Murshidabad when, on account of the 
. condition oi 1;he provincial finance, the 
work was stopped. In their letter 


No. 6795 of the 20th July 1922, thd 
Government communicated their decision' 
thaf in the inte:^ests of economy the 
partly done districts of Birbfitim and 
Murshidabad should be taken up as one 
operation with headquarters at Berham- 
pore in the district of Murshidabad. 
The proposal for joint programme was 
therefore submitted to Government with 
Director of Land Records’ letter No. 
5055 of 25th August 1923 and was 
approved of by Government in their 
letter No. 11132L.R., dated the 6th 
December 1923. The joint programme 
was then made' and work started in 1924. 
In the year 1932-33 it was directed that 
two final reports for the two districCs 
should be written up and chapters'oiJ the . 
finallcial aspect and the inception should 
be common to both. The present report 
deals with the operation in the district 
of Murshidabad. 

3. The district of Murshidabad and 
its people have been described in Part I 
of this report. The district is situated 
on either banks of the river Bhagirathi 
which divides it up into two distinct 
tracts. The western part of the district 
is locally known as the Rarh — a name 
common to the districts of Biihhum, 
Bankura, Burdwan and a part of 
Midnapore. The eastern portion is 
known as the Bogri and is more or less 
allied to the district of Nadia and th& 
districts further south. In geological 
lexture and for agricultural purposes the 
two tracts differ largely from each other. 
In physical features and in Flora the 
Rarh is easily distinguished from the 
Bogri. The Rarh is distinguished by its 
taiiKS with palmyra palm on the banks, 
by orchards which though not rich, are 
yet adequate with large amount of jack 
fruit, and sagina in plenty. The cocoa- 
nut palm is rare except in the villages 
directly on the banks of the Bhagirathi 
and the Mourakshi along the northern 
part where the district touches the 
Padma. The Bogri tract on the other 
hand has less of palmyra palm but more 
of the cocoanut and the (jate. Its 
mango gardens are now more plentiful. 
The orchards near Chunkhali are noted 
for their mangoes and in and about 
*polidb-station8 Lalbagh, Lalgola and 
Bhagwangola, one Snd^ excellent mango 
gardens which are a fruitful source of 
income to the people. 



4. f te ^vtoi|e Stiry«(yidr mpotted ia 
1857 that«lie found tiger, rhinoceroses 
and wild buffaloes, whil^ antelopes and 
4eer were not uncommon. But none of 
tibem exist now. Wild boars persist at 
places notably in the police-station -bf 
Hariharpara and leopards are not un- 
common in and about M^rshidabad. The 
chief animal which, reigns supreme, 
however, is the black-faced monkey 
which is a standing menace to the culti- 
vation of fruits and flowers. 

- 5. Climate . — The climate of the dis- 
trict varies in different parts. The 
record of health of the district in ancient 
times cannot be traced, but the fact that 
in the beginniog of the 18th century the , 
town of Murshidabad came to be the 
capita^of Bengal, is at least a proof that 
its health opuld not have been Imd. Bsren 
half a century earlier than this, that is, 
about 1658-59, the fact that Kasimbazar 
was selected to be. one of the first places 
for factories by European races is a 

E roof that it could not have been un- 
ealthy. There have been great changes 
since those days. In 1814 a devastating 
epidemic of fever was reported in the 
town of Baranagar, Azimganj and the 
old town of Kasimbazar. Since then 
there is almost an unredeemed record of 
unhealthiness. In 1857, the Revenue 
Surveyor stated that the district of Mur- 
shidabad could not be called healthy. 

In 1871-72, Sir William Hunter noted 
Among endemics to be found perma- 
nent in the district are malarial fever, 
splenitis, elephantiasis, cholera and 
hydrocele. Cholera is endemic in Mur-' 
shidabad. Splenitis is very common 
while malarial fever is extremely com- 
mon in the Murshidabad district. ’ ’ En- 
quiries to the health were made in 1936- 
37 by Captain G. E. Stewart and Lieut. 

A. H. Procter of the Indian Medical 
Service, and both of them declared mala- 
ria to be prevalent and large mortality 
in the district was directly due to mala- 
ria over the whole area. The report 
notes some other records of the district 
to prove that the health of the district 
cannot in any case be called good. 
Strenuous efforts appear to have been 
made by the wealthy and charitable to 
start dispensaries but there is i^ardly 
any improvement. The municipal areas 
do not seem to fare better and in some of * 
tkem, especially J!durshidabad, the 
decrease in the population has been 
marked. The town of Murshidabad had 
in * 1872 a population of 24,534. In 
1931, it was found to have only 9,483. • 


Similarly tlm auudtflpaliiy qf JiaganJ 
and Azimganj was recorded to have a 
population of 21,648 in 1872. In 1931, 
It came down to 10,998 only. Obstruc- 
tion of drainage, decadence of rivers and 
their floods have been ascribed by scnne 
as reasons. They have been dealt witii 
later in the report. 

6. Roads . — The road communica- 
tion is fair though not satisfactory. 
The length of tffe metalled roads is about 
56 miles and of t|ie unmetalled roade 
about 515 miles with fair weather roads 
of the aggregate length of 872 miles. 
The Settlement Officer notes that between 
the years 1908-10, when he was posted 
in^ the district and had to tour exten- 
sively till the tiqie when he went as 
Settlement Officex in 1924-25, he found 
that though there were improvements 
here and there the condition of the roads 
gener^ly had deteriorated. The dis- 
trict is -fairly well served by the rail- 
ways. On the west bank of the Bhagi- 
rathi from west to east there is a short 
line connecting Azimganj with Nalhati 
on the EsEst Indian Railway. The main 
lines running north and south are the 
Eastern Bengal Railway on the eastern 
bank and the East Indian Railway on 
the western bank of the Bhagirathi. 
The Settlement Officer suggests that 
Azimganj to Nalhati railway line might 
probaWy be given up and the places 
linked up by good metalled roads. He 
suggests that there should be at least two 
othfer branch connections with the dis- 
tricts of Birbhum and Sdnthal Parganas 
— one to tkp the resources of Kandi sulf- 
di vision and help that area to develop 
and the other apparently in the northern 


7. In Chapter II of the report the 
historical connections of the district 
with the past have been attempted to be 
brought up to date. Thefe had been a 
recent excavation by the Archseological 
Department in village Rangamati in the 
district. Nothing definite has been 
found, but relics abound in villages 
which are believed to have archseological 
value ^hich might *be worth studying. 
The Settlement Officer suggests that it 
is time that people bestir •themselves 
and start something of the*'nature of a 
Research Society to collect together, 
tabulate and analyse the relics, to be 
found and see how far linkif of history 
with the 'past may .*be discovered. As 
there is a fir.st grade college such an* 
effort ought not to be difbcult^ * , 




mat 


Til# district of Murshidabad is natu- 
wdly connected with the history of Bten- 
•gal more intimately than most others 
Fhich had had its past in the old Hindu 
period. It was an important place dur- 
11 ^ ^e Muhammadan r%ime. The 
British Administration started here and 
there were various settlements of 
diierent Edropean people in the pre- 
British Administration days. The 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was first started 
here with the 19th Regiment of Native 
Infantry. The Settlement Officer has 
written a short summary of the histori- 
cal connections of each period. 

• 8. Population . — "the population of 
the district has gone up n’oiii 12,14,104 
to 13,70,677 during the period between 
1872-1931. The population has increas- 
ed in the course of 60 years or, about 
three-fiftbs of a centuyy by only about*13 
per cent. The difference in the strength 
of religious groups is wider in 1931 than 
in 1901. In 1901 there was a difference 
of about 34,000 in the population be- 
tween the Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In 1931, Jhe difference was of 72,000. 
The Muhammadans are more numerous 
than the Hindus. If one goes still 
earlier one finds that in 1881 the popu- 
lation stood thus : — 

Hindus • • • , 6,34,796 

Muhammadans . . . . 5,89,957 

In other words the Hindus had an excess 
of 44,839 in 1881 but they are fewer bv 
72,000 in 1931. 

Of the castes and sub-castes amongst 
the Hindus the. Mahisya and Sadgppes 
preponderate. •Short notes have been 
written about the origin of the main 
sub-castes in the district. One of the 
particular features of«the population of 
the district is the existence of Jains and 
Oswals who seem to have continued their 
trade in Bengal from the time long prior 
to the advent of the British Administra- 
tion. The Santhals here are not so 
numerous as in Birbhum. The total 
number, according to the census of 1931, 
is 22,725. The Santhals are not a pro- 
blem in the district of Murshidabad and 
live in scattered areas and often come 
for temporary period and work as mere 
labourers . The report refers to the work 
that is being done by the Christian Mis- 
sionaries Md especially the activities of 
Dr. Miss Hawker whose single-minded 
devotion to the Sause <of siuering of 
womai^ood, the Settlement Officer re- 
ports, ‘nashgen a source of inspiration to 
ffiany. 


Of ^e Muhammadan Gihup thenf are 
the Sbias, of 'whom the Nawab Bahadur 
of Murshidabad is the head. He is 
looked up to with sincere good will in 
the district. Of ’ the Suhis 'there are 
Ashrafs and Altrafs. There are certain 
groups of old original Muhammadan 
fanlilies who are definitely settlers and 
who live largely in the area known as 
Pergannas Sherifabad, or the land of 
Sherifs or the elect. The Hindus and 
the Muhammadans had been living 
lives of peace and good fellowship. But 
tendencies to stir up differences are 
manifesting themselves. They originate 
with candidates for political elections 
or services through communal claims iU 
the largest majority of cases. 

The people as a whole are reported to 
be of quiet, hospitable and law-abiding 
nature, and judged by their very limited 
use of intoxicating drugs by the nature 
and number of criminal cases and civil 
litigation, the Settlement Officer con- 
cludes that they can hold their heads 
high. 

9. The agricultural position of the 
agriculturist ^ — Chapter IV analyses 
the agricultural condition of the dis- 
trict. It appears that the percentage of 
cultivated and culturable lands in the 
district as a whole has reached the high 
figure of 87 per cent. 

It is at its maximum in Kandi where 
the figure is as high as 90 pier cent. This 
is followed by the Sadar subdivision 
where the piercentage is 80 pier cent., 
Jangipur 88 pier cent, and Lalbagh 84 
per cent. Sixty-seven per cent, of the 
land yields but one crop and about 30 
per cent, is twice cropped. The maxi- 
mum piercentage of twice cropped area is 
in Sadar subdivision where it comes up 
to 48 per cent. Lalbagh has 38 '92 pier 
cent, and Jangipur 24-9 per cent. The 
lowest proportion is in Kandi where it 
is only 12*5 per cent. One may observe 
here that Kandi subdivision yields the 
highest amount of aman and the lowest 
amount of aus and the Sadar subdivision 
the highest amount of aus and the lowest 
amount of aman. The Settlement Officer 
has observed that this very interesting 
analysis shows that the oft-repieated 
phrase that the quality of land varies 
directly with the number of crops is not 
always true. In this particular district 
the, quality is in inverse ratio to the 
per^ntage of tvrige-croppied area. 
Kandi W by fax' the best land and 
Sadar subdivision the noorest. 



The chief'crop is paddy but fiiugar- 
•cane, gram, mustard and wheat are also 
grown. Wheat is largely coming into 
its own, .especially a^ong the banks of 
the rivers. It is noted that pasture is 
rapidly declining and ’ land is being 
brought under the plough which ^for- 
merly had been left fallow ^ for Jfce 
cattle to graze on. The large tract 
along Hijol which had at one time sup- 
plied rich pasturage, is being ploughed 
up. Brahmini bulls^are getting rare. 
The system by which the most virile of 
the local and kindred breed of the Brah- 
mini bull used to be dedicated for public • 
use is rapidly decaying. The reasons 
are manifold. The courts have declared 
the Brahmini bulls to be liable to be 
appropriated for private use and dedi- 
cators are shy. Secondly, the economic 
conditions stahd in the way of such dedi- ' 
cation; and thirdly, because of the 
indifference to such rituals. The result 
is that there are no good bulls in the in- 
terior and the breed that exists is mort 
of the poorer type. The number has 
decreased as well. There is now a pair 
of bullocks for acres of land, while 
there is only one cow for every 4| heads 
of population. The result naturally is 
that cultivation is poor and the con- 
sumption of milk for the largest numbex 
is exceedingly small. 

10. The report in Chapter V deals 
exhaustively with the irrigation and 
drainage system of the district. As 
far as irrigation is concerned, it is ex- 
tensively carried out in the West Bhagi- 
fathi or the Rarh area, while it is almost 
unknown in the East Bhagirathi or the 
Bogri area. Tank irrigation was mor4 
common and numerous. Tanks are to 
be found in decaying conditions in vil- 
lages. It has been suggested that im- 
provement in the condition of tanks can 
be brought about by some change in law. 
Recently legislation has been undertaken 
to improve matters. Settlement Officer 
suggests another method by which he 
considers that considerable private ini- 
tiative can be started. He considers 
that if co-sharing in tanks be done away 
with and the right of the property be 
vested in one individual, the present 
hamper against re-excavation will, to a 
large extent, be eliminated and the 
people would be interested in re-excavat- 
ing tanks. The details he has finished 
in the report and the suggestion givfn in* 
paragraph 75 of the report are worth 
consideration. Wells are rare. Well 
irrigation is not known. In l^hai and 


United Provinces the im^rtanoe of 
wells for irrigation of rabi crop is fully 
realised. The report su^ests that 
attempt to familiarising well irrigation, ' 
especially in the Rarh tract, may be 
undertaken. The main problem, how- 
ever, will be the large schemes of irriga- 
tion by canalization. The^ subject has 
been dealt with in paragraphs 77 to 79 
of the report. 

11. The report suggests that strenu- 
ous efforts should be made to improve 
the drainage qf the district and arrest* 
the decay of the rivers and resurrect 
them Jf possibles Interesting figures 
have been collected to show hov steadily 
the rivers have declined. 

In reviewing the drainage system in 
the past the Settlement Officex quotes 
data to prove that the district in the past 
was well drained. The river system 
was active and from recorded notes the 

g radual decadence of the Bhagirathi has 
een tiaced. The tenants of the older 
generation complained that the lack of 
flood and gradual decadence 'directly 
affected the fertility of the soil. Else- 
where has been shown the steady deterio- 
ration in the health of the people. The 
various opinions as to the reasons for the 
decadence are quoted. It is not a lay- 
man’s task to discover which of the 
various reasons is right and the experts 
will never agree. It is probable that 
men and nature vied with each other to 
bring about the death which, but for the 
interference of man, probably would 
have been more gradual. 

The more vital problem, however, is 
how a change can be brought about in the 
drainage system and in the decadence of 
the rivers. The report states that 
probably nature might "work where Tnan 
^hesitates and westernly oscillation of the 
southern branch of the Padma might 
develop along the old route of the 
Bhagirathi or its neighbourhood. There 
is, howevex, no definite sign yet to sup- 
port that optimism. Some alternatives 
to bring about a change have been dis- 
cussed. 

12. In Part II of the report the fiscal 
history of Murshidabad has been sum- 
marised. The assessments made in the 
different periods have been noted. The 
•Permanent Settlement has been reviewed 
with special reference to the facts in this 
district^ and* ^alternatives have been 
e^xamined. It has been suggested that 
whatever may happen to* the revenue 
paying estates it js worth .miquiring. 
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whetiifr the estates held revenue free can 
be^ subject to any assessment of revenue. 

13. , In Part III of the report the eco- 
nomic life of the people has been analys- 
ed and conclusions derived are that the 
economic life is very much lopsided as 
there is hardly any industry in this dis- 
trict, vdiile there is little of commerce. 
The energies of the people are almost 
entirely mrected to the cultivation of the 
land in small holdings in the most pri- 
mitive style. In paragraphs 129 and 
132 suggestions have l^en made as to 
how improvements can be brought about. 

• -i* f. 

14. Part IV of th§ report deals with 
the present operation. The main diffi- 
culties in the area had been the mokarari 
and the rent-free claims which were 
numerous. Utbandi, though npt com- 
mon, was not rare in the tracts adjoining 
the district of Nadia. But mostly they 
were of the nominal type. Chowkidari 
chakran lands exist mostly ip the West 
Bhagirathi or Rarh tracts. The char 
tenants seem to have been suffering under 
peculiar difficulties and this has been 
discussed in paragraph 167. Sugges- 
tions have been made for amending sec- 
tion 180 (3) vesting the Collector with 
the power to initiate proceedings in these 
char type of lands. As in the district 
of Birbhum so in the areas adjoining 
that district the system of begar has 
grown up and in paragraph 167 the 
methods adopted in converting the begar 
have been noted. 

Partial kharij is another issue* which 
gave the Settlement trouble. A form of 
entry had to be devised to secure for the 
tenant the benefit which his salami was 
expected to secure, while the landlords’ 
right was safeguarded too. There were 
numerous revenue-free estates and 
aimas numbered more than a thousand. 
Generally there were grants during the 
Moslem period to the learned people. 
Learning now is at discount, but the 
grant continues. Similarly there are 
other debottar grants the income of 
which is dedicated to a deity. An 
interesting way in which the deity is 
maintained is given in paragraph 159. 
There were a number of other peculiar 
tenancies referred to in paragraph 163. 
Abwabs are not numerous but are still to 
be found to exist. A list of common 
abwabs is giv#n in paragraph 165 and is 
not large. The number of large raiyaii 
jQtes is not many and generally compris- 
ed areas which had l^n held fdr the 
kha^ cultivatipn of indigo and were 


declared ,raiyati< by tfie Calcutta High 
Court. Such* holdings were held by the 
Midnapore Zamindary Co. and Messrs, 
^derson and Wright and discussed 
in paragraph 166. The raiyati rent rate 
varies frorh Re. 1 to Rs. 5 per acre but 
are generally found to be Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 
per acre. Bastus pay higher, but on the 
whole the rent rate is not high. 

15. Recovery and cost . — ^The recovery 
and the realisation of cost raised no 
difficulties. The people in numbers 
came to pay up the cost and take the 
khatians and maps. In a year when 
distress was declared and it was decided 
to go slow with recovery, the tenants 
were anxious and eager to pay up and 
take their copies of maps and records. 
The collection was 75 to 80 per cent, on 
the spo^. The number of certificate 
cases filed later was extremely small. 
One legal question was raised in which 
Babu Kamala Ran j an Roy sued the 
Secretary of State for recovery of the 
amount that was realised from him as 
landlord, though it was assessed on the 
patnidar. He bought the patni subse- 
quent to the preparation of record of 
rights. The District Judge granted the 
plaintiff’s prayer. An appeal was filed 
and it was decided (C. L. J. 44, page 
126) that the assessment was right and 
the views of the Judge were revised. 

16. The number of. cases filed under 
sections 105 and 106 was fairly large 
and the more interesting issues were 
raised under section 105 A and section 
106. In paragraphs 179 to 181 a sum- 
mary has been given on the points raised 
and the decisions given. The resumption 
and jamabandi work was not heavy. In 
diara the net result was that the number 
of estates found was 169 which covered 
an area of 7,564 acres and yielded a 
revenue of Rs. 20,285. A number of 
very interesting questions was raised in . 
connection with the resumption and a 
summary of these problems with the 
result is noted in paragraph 186. The 
number of estates that came under jama- 
bandi was 72 and the amount of increase 
of revenue was Rs. 23,715. 

17. The total gross cost of the joint 
operation of BirbhW and Murshidabad 
came to Rs. 42,11,315. The amount of 
receipts came to Rs. 2,82,848. The 
amount of recovery from parties of both 
districts came to Rs. 37,39,881. The 

• entire amount was realised and there 
was a surplus ^realisation of about 
Rs.' 80,000. T’his compares favourably 
with the excess: realised in Jessore which 



(aune td Es. 4, ^,872; •in Daijoa arliicli 
oamb to Bs. &,02>798,* Mymensis^ 
B&. 3,44,418 and Midnapore &. 

2,27,902. Ii^ recent timep the question 
of su^ltts has been criticised. Great 
scrutiny is now made. In s^ite of it the 
nature of the work, the difficulties of 
ab8olutel;i|r correct fc»«cast make stsoe’ 
surplus ineritable. If the people and 
the Government so consider, a solution 
may be found in handing over the sur- 

C i to the Collector or ^ the District 
rd for utilising it for any institu- 
tion of help and benefit to the district as 
a whole. 

18. All the records and rensters 
required to be handed over to the Collec- 
tor and Judge were handed over to them. 
Accommodation had been found for 
them. 

19. The cost rate . — ^An analysis of 
the cost shows that the gross cost for the 
joint operation is Bs. 37,68,073 as 
against Bs. 36,80,973 sanctioned in the 
Inception proposals. The actual 
amount of work done was considerably 
more than the Inception proposals had 
expected. The cost rate comes to 
Bs. 1,131 per square mile as against 


that of Bs. 1,122 in the Incwti^ pas- 
poeals and ^ rate of Bs. 1,291 adjust- 
ed according to the principles laid down 
hy Sir Jtffin Kerr. The conclusion is 
that the operation was conducted with 
economy and care. The basis and the 
data are discussed in paragraph 190. 

20. The report concludes w/th a re- 
cital of the merits of officers who had 
worked in the operation. The pro- 
gramme was large and in particular 
areas could be completed only after a 
good deal of strain on the staff. Tl^ 
Settlement Officer dbncludes that it was 
possible to,xx>mplete spch a programme 
each year b^use of the hearty co-(^ra- 
tion of the crffiders concerned. Their 
good work is cmnmended to the notice of 
th^ Government. 

I have the jmnour to be, 

SiBf; 

Your most obedient servant, 

« 

r 

BIJAY BIHABI MUKHAfWI, 

Director of Land Records and 
Surveys, Bengal. 
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DARJEELING, the 27th OCTOBER 

llfeS. 


RESOLUTION— No. 972T.R. 

* « 

Read — 

The final report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations ,in the 
district of Murshidahad. 

a 

Letter No. 3771 S. & S., dated 3rd 
March 1938, and enclosures, 
from the Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, Bengal, contain- 
ing the comments of the Direc- 
tor of Land Records and Sur- 
veys, Bengal, and the Board 
of Revenue on the report. 

Letter No. 1717 R.L., dated 17th 
June 1938, and enclosure, 
from the Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division containing 
the comments of the Collector 
of Murshidabad and of the 
Commissioner of the Presi-’ 
dency Diyisipn on the report. 

The inception of the survey and settle- 
ment operations in the district of 
Murshidabad was sanctioned in 1920, 
but, after traverse survey had been com- 
pleted in the first block of the district, 
the operations had to be postponed on 
account of financial stringency. Subse- 
quently, the o^rations were started in 
1924 alon^ with the operation in the dis- 
trict of Birbhum in a single operation. 

2. The district* is divided, almost 
equally bv the river Bhagirathi into two 
well manned re^ons, commonly knoM^ 
as the Rarh apd the B§,gri. The area 
of the district is 2,043 square ’miles of 
which* 1,6^ square miles is cultivalxle. 
The area actually cultivated was found 
to be Ij^TO. square miles or nearly 87 per 
fcenL of the jtotal cul^iy^hle area. Tnis 
shpws that t^ extent of cidtivation in 
the dipr|Q|^^as reach^r its limits. 


Paddy is the pain crop of the district 
^d is ^WB on 76 per cent, of •the total 
cropped arPi. Taking the district as a 
whole the percentage pf ' area which 
g^ws more than one crop is 32-83 of 
the net cropped area and the balance 
of 67*17 per cent, yields but one crop. 

*: 

3. dThe peculation of the district 
was 1,3’?0.677 in 1931 against 1,214,104 
in 1872,. indicating an increase of cmly 
13 per cent, during the last 60 years. 
This slow prepress in the growth of the 
population is ascribed to the ravages of 
malaria and ot^r epidemic diseases to 
which the district had been subject from 
time to time. The health of the dis- 
trict is still far from satisfactory in 
spite of considerable public and private 
efforts to effect an improvement. 

4. The main occupation in the dis- 
trict is agriculture. The total number 
of agricultural interests comes to 
985,596 and the area covered by them is 
1,215.314 acres, or in other words the 
average area per interest is 1-23 ^re^ 
only. The interests of raiyats of all 
classes represent nearly 73 per cent, of 
the total interests of the district and 
about 58 per cent, of raiyats are found 
to have rights of occupancy in their 
holdings. The economic position of the 
district is not very satisfactory. Agri- 
culture — the main source of income — is 
rejwrted to suffer consideraMy owing to 
defects in the sources of irrigation and 
drainage. The Settlement Officer has 
made certain su^estions for the 
improvement of the irrigation and 
drainage system in the district and these 
will receive the careful consideration of 
Government. 

5. In 1928-29 the total revenue 
demand of the district was Rs. 10,40,502 
for 2,378 estates borne on the register 
of revenue-paying estates in thq district. 
As a result of diara proceedings 169 
new diara estates were formed covering 
an area of 7,564 acres with a total 
demand of Rs. 20,285. The total area 
of estates lying in the district which are 
borne on the register of revenufrpaying 
estates of other districts was fduiid to he 
129,043 acres. A total area of 31,810 
acres of land was recorded in the dis- 
trict as held free of revenue. This 
area wm composed of grants made by 

.the ancient Indian rulers* for certain 
specific purposes. 



The rent bf the rai^ats varies in 
different parts of the district, * and, in 
the opinion of the Srttl^ent Officer, 
the varying rent rates represent the ^ 
quality of the land in the various^parts 
of the district. ^ The average inoiaenw 
of settled and occupanqr raiyats ist 
Rs. 3-7 while that of the raiyats at fixed 
rates is Rs. 2-15-1 an acre. 

.1 

6. Like the district ofi Nhdm.^his 
district contains a considerable .area held 
under the uthcmdi systeip/ The- total 
area of nominal ntbandi found in course 
of the operation was 45-82 square miles 
and that of real utbandi 22-57 square 
miles. Another system known as 
hegar was folind to have grpwn np in 
the district, in which hmnestead lands 
were held by poorer people withdut any 
payment of rent. It is satisfactory to 
note that during the operations under 
review it was possible through strenuous 
efforts on the part of the Settlement 
Officer to commute 90 per cent, of these 
begars to definite money rents. 

7. The gross co^ of the joint opera- 
tion in Murshidalmd and Birbhum came 
to Rs. 37, ‘68,073 as against 
Rs. 36,80,973, sanctioned in the incep- 
tion proposals. The excess was mainly 
due to a larger area being taken up than 
was contemplated in the original esti- 
mate. 

8. The Governor desires to place on 
record his appreciation of the work done 
by all officers in carrying out the opera- 
tions to a succ-essful conclusion. His 


thanks are sp^ially due to Bai Bi jay 
Behari Muknerji Bahadur for the awe 
manner in which he conducted the opera- 
tion and for his very interesting report. 

By order of the Governor, 

N. V. H, SYMONS, 
Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal . , 


Nos. 22458-60 L.R. 

Copy forwarded to the (1) Director of 
I.<and Records and Surve^, Bengal/ (21 
.Commissioner, Presidency DivisioivtS) 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Bra- 
gal, (1) and (2) for information/ (3) for 
the information of the Board with refer- 
ence to his letter (1) No. 3145, dated 
26th Januq^ 1938/(2) No. 1717 R.L., 
doted 17tH June 1938/(3) No. 3771S. & 
S., dated 3rd March 1938. 


No. 22461 L.R. 

Copy, with a copy of the report, for- 
warded to the Home (Appointment) De- 
partment of this Government for infor- 
mation. 

C. C. Sen, 

Secy, to the'Govt. of Bengal. 
Calcutta, the 27th October 1938. 


B. a. Pk!»-10S8-89— M41SG— 264. 
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